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• PREFATORY NOTE 

m 

^T^HE late Mr D. C. Tovey’s chapter on Gray, well as the 
accompanying bilbliography, reached us a very short time 
before his lamented death ; and the proofs were not seen by him. 
Mr Tovey’s contribution to this History represents his last labour 
upon a subject which he had gradually made. his own, and with 
which his name will always be associated in the minds of all lovers 
of English literature, and especially of members of his own and 
Graj^s university. 

We have to thank Mr A T. Bartholomew, of Peterhouse and 
the University Library, for contributing to this volume the 
bibliographies to which his initials are appended, and for other 
assistance chiefly of a bibliographical nature. 

A» W. W. 
i A R W. 


July 1913 
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CHAPTER I 

, RICHARDSON 

Aitbb Ik Retracted period of tentatiTe effort, the 
novd in the eighteenth ^sentnry sprang into complete being from 
a soil not upturned by any violent sodal upheaval, but in vrhidi 
a de^ movement of vitality had been secretly at work, ^e 
mo^ revolution sometimes called the renascence of sentiment 
cannot be said to have preceded the Urth of Richardson's master- 
pieces; but their success, to some extent, was ftyoured it^ while 
th^ contributed .to give it wei^it. The literary growth into 
which ,the sap that had 'permeatod the Elisabethan drama was 
again to flow could tiius be sustained a radical energy equal in 
ddpt^ if notin breadth, to tiiat by means of which Shakespeare's 
{days had flouriahed. ]^m the of Mfltpn to that of Wedey, 
pdiitanism, to all aj^pearance, had been strode out of art, as it had 
out of the iMnlliant, superficial life of the world. Yet, Runyan 
had <kciunt his droam, and 'riaualised for ever his imaginfogs ; 
Addison had reoctndlod l^teriitnife with the earnest purpose of 
vhnm^ life; likfoe haid grasped the eonefete substance of things 
and, iMjealllied truth into fiction. From the begiiming of the 
' Geo^gbrn -'era, the rise of the trading dass had been dowly 
. infeaing into public opinion a new s^nrit of probity and fervour. 
About 1740, the methodist movement vms in fhll activity, and 
thq vaeaitimental reaction was gatherifig an impetus destined to 
contri^te to no. less a result thw the romance revival A 
contmiporary as he was of Wedey and<of Young, Ridiarddm 
sqpialises the advent of a momentous change, the fell exttat of 
which was never UT become pqroeptible toThimself But the new 
Ifirth of Puritanism, together with the resurrection of emotiem 
as a pative energy, bore along his naturally narroiwgenius with 
icm^hfeg of the amplitude and force of a tidal wav& He was 
' the pc^ as he was one of the inrophets, of middle-daw rdigious 
aad united m himself much of t^ litenuy dgnificaaoe of 
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AdduKNi and Defioe. Like Bnnyan, he oired ib vivid 
■tvo^gth of imagination to sf^toal intensity; like Addimm, he 
torned to aooonnt for dramatic puipoees a vroidth of pcydudogical 
obsmration and^insig^t into human diaracter; like Defoe^^ 

. estahliciied the greatness of the English novel on its unique focnUy 
of graphic realism. With him, the moral purpose of art rmgned 
supreme, and, fromr it> he derived alike his vronderfhl poww and* 
his most obvious limitatimis. The score of edifying volumes in 
vrhich he conveyed instruction through emotion make up a txiple 
allegory, a thrice-told PUgrvuC$ Progress, illustrating the road to 
salvation by both positive and negative examples.^ E^unela’s tridls, 
Clarissa’s sufibrings, Sir Charles Orandison’s difficulties, aU open 
the vray to final happiness; and the innmiilrift and purpose of the 
three novds is no othm* titan the traditional impulse vrhich had 
driven Bunyan’s naive foncy, together with the pilgrim soul, fkom 
the slough of despond to the eternal city. But Richardson’s foitii 
and hope foil short of Bunyan’s rapt singlemindedness. In Clarissa 
only, the higher regions and finer air of religions enthusinm are 
approached; in the other books, a more grossly utilitarian atmd- 
s^tore prevuls, and it is in this world that Sir Charles’s, like 
Ifomela’s, conscious expectations meet vrith tiieir reward. 

Of Samuel Itichardsbn’s life, not much is interesting, and little 
need be said here. Though his foraily resided in London before, 
and soon after, his birth, he vras bom in Devonshire, as the son of 
a well-to-do joiner. It is oharacteristic of leaniqgs which were 
natural to him that, of his early history, he left vtiiat he could in 
the dark, while what he mentioned he t^ed to idealise. He seems 
to have recmved Imt a sli^t education, and certainly was without 
any university training. Recent investigation has not materially 
added to the scant knowledge of his boyhood and youth derived 
frmn ei^teenth century sources. His fother's vritii vras, firs^* 
to mak e him a clergyman ; but, ovring to m<mey losses, young 
Richardson remained unprfivided witii the usual accomidishments ; 
and, eventually, he chose to be apprehticed to a printer. Due 
Ad ^Miia is commonly* laid on the early qunptoms of his fotw 
literaly temperammit, as revealed in the boy’s love of letter-vnMIiig 
and propensify to {weaffiiing^ as well as <m the dkperience vtiiidh the 
moralist was enaUed to gather from his enqtioyment by girl friefols 
as penman and inditer in tiitir love aflairs. He set upxt priiiting 
batineas in 1719, and, in 1731, mamed tiie daughtmr of his eld 
master; she bore him six chikhen, five of whom died in infon^. 
A year after her death, in 1781, l^diardson manned a second time; 
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aglfai, 1 m had to uidn^ sad fesiify bwMTCimeiits. * 

|i| Idi UaBnekaB bat bomdram ezictoioe was bndEen oidy by a few 
ladaipcnliant inddenta, while his steady rise in the world can be 
igtnged from his employment as jHrinter to the House of CoasmonB, 
a^ fit>m his taking on lease a conntiy residmioe at Hammer^. 
Ismi^ in 1739. 

!]|y tins tim^ Richardson was fifty yean of age; be had 
long shown signs of declining heakh, was much troubled oath 
nmTonsBiess and adopted the diet of a valetadinaiian. He had not 
produced anything of consequence in the way of literature, wb&i, 
id the same ygar, he was asked by two friends, printers like 
himsd^ to {wepare for them *a little Tolnme of letters, in a 
common style, on such Subjects as might be of use to those country 
readers who wme unable to indite for themselves.' These letters 
came out in January 1741 and, as was intimated on the title-page, 
furnished not only a pattern in style and form, but, also, directions 
‘how to tiunk and act justly and prudently in the common 
Concerns of Human Life.’ One of the subjects emifiiasised in thu 
Collection was the danger surrounding the position of a young 
woman — especially. when goodlooking — as a fenuly servant. How 
Richardson’s first novel grew out of the treatment of this thmne 
is pretty generally known. That the book should have been 
writtmi in the form of letters was thus due to the accident of its 
origin; but, underlying all mere chance and circumstance were 
a deep-seated habit and the irresistible bent of genius. Pamda; 
or, Virlm Bewarded, was published in two volumes (November 
1740), and immediately n^et with an eager reception; two forther 
volumes, describing Pamela’s life after her mluniage, were given 
to the public in December 1741. 

Pamdai^ supposed indebtedness to Marivaux’s Marianne has 
■ Jieen discussed, and definitively negatived, by Austin Dobson, in Ids 
study of Ridiardson. It seems safer to consider the first notable 
Tgn glitih novel oi sentimental analyyii^ in the lig^t in which its 
author looked upon it, as an entirely spontaneous production, the 
roag^ outline ot which had been suggwted'.to him by fects. Fr^ 

point of view, it is impossible not to agree witii the Vbrdict 
gmierally passed upon the book, as, ip trutii, a crude first attempt, , 
redeemed by nnmistafcalde genius. The originality and power of 
Rkfeardsmi are recognisalde throagd^out; but, both matter and 
esaimer are iqx^ed by Ids charactermtic fiMilts, whidi are Imre 
at Aeir worst The novd, as a vdiole, lacks unify of oooc^tion 
and-'OdliBtrnetioa^ <me readily pmodves timt the plan was not 
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4 edded 190D from the fin^ bnt that it gieir <m the anthS^ atl he 
beeamemoroomiectoiuitfhiBftciiltieBaiidajiii. Q%e two Tolnmee 
added as'aa afteiihtni^l are a uiere tag and make a ineiy hea^ 
deaaand uptm the readM's patience ; whatever intoreet m mff 
take in I^anela’B fiite, her trinmph and happinem bring all war 
anxieties to an end, and we shoidd like to be spared her married 
experiences^ togetl^ with ail the new ensamides famish^ by* 
her nnfiuling viitoefi If she no longar appeals to ns, so boon 
as her persecutor has been reformed into her hnsband, it is 
b^nse she is the least sympathetic of BidmrdsOn’s hmoines ; 
and this, again, is doeely connected with thg fact that ffis 
moral teaching, in this work, is at its lowest The dollying 
enmgy of the puritan spirit makes itsdf fdt in its most un- 
critical and narrowest form; it relies entirely on our acceptance 
of rdigious utilitarianism as an all-sufficimit principle and motivek 
That Pamela’s honour should be threatened is hdd out as an 
inesistible demand on our q^pathy; that her remstance should 
be rewarded, as an edifying conclusion and a most im|voving 
lesson. That Pamela’s innocence riiould be self-consdous and^ 
designing is an unavoidable corollary of a moral ideal of this 
nature; and the indelicate implied in the plot and in the treat- 
ment of many scenes is only a natural consequence of the hard, 
matmialistic, calculating and almost cynical view ttf virtue and 
vice stamped on the whole book. 

But the student of literature cannot forget that the publication 
of Pamda produced an extraordinary effect; it swept the country 
with a wave of collective emotion; indeed, few readers, even in our 
days, are likely to ^ve the story a fair trial without feding its grip. 
The most interesting feature of Richardson’s works, in general, 
and more particularly of his first novel, is tiiat he should have 
fimnd a substitute and an equivalent for conscious art in the* 
creative power of moral earnestness and imaginative intensity. 
The instrument which the^new writer had unwittingly diosen for 
kimselfwasdicpdess and unwieldy; the difficulties and conventkms 
implied in the devdopmeqt of a narrative by means iff letters 
make* thmnsdves felt mine and more^ as the action proceeds^ a 
mimimt soon cmnes when Ptunda’s epistles are exdianged fat hat 
journal, and, titoug^ the patience and fertility of oorreepbn- 
dents in Ridiardson’s circle may have equalled the sti^iendotts 
performances iff his hmroine^ yet^ it is difficult to recondle an 
hnpression iff truth or likelihood with the litmnl record of fengti^ 
omivenationB. Neverthelees^ the reality of the story g^%s 191m 
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pI ^nhh die rery fint ^It is due, perdy, to die viridiMm oi 
l^eiNaitBMiit wUdi the epistolaiy foim makee poedUe; paitlj, to 
pat reeUetie grasp of miniite &ct8 whidi IPduurdscm dihred widi 
pdbe, though perhaps, not in the same measore. * This fiumlty faiay 
faelraoed bat^ to the podtive bent of his ndddle-dass instincts, ns 
•%ell as to the mysterious aflinity of the traditional puritan genius 
witkthe concrete. Throughout the story, die rfiader remains aware 
diat die unspeakable importanoe'of each trifling event in the mond ^ 
order of thiogs, according as it makes for eternal lifo or perditicp, . 
i^the source of dte un&iling attention which it exacts firom bitn, 
as well as the iwoentive to the imagination which forces die series 
of evmits upon his noti^ Only the grim pathos of the life-drama 
of all religious souls can* account for the strange and cruel power 
. with which Richardson wrings the very heart of his heroine — and 
the hearts of his readers. 

Last, the energy of the puritan scrutiny of motives and searching 
of Cmiscienoe develops into a wonderful intuition of character. 
Richardson's experience had made him acquainted with the nature 
of women; and his tremulous, sendtive temperament was spon- 
taneoi&ly attuned to theirs ; so, by for the most remarkable of his 
creations are feminine. Mr R is almost a woman’s man; of the 
secondary flgures, only those of Lady Davers and Mrs Jewkes are 
carefully particularised, and testify to Richardson’s power of bitter 
realism; but Pamela herself stands out in strong rdief. Our 
predominant impresdon of her is not, as might have been 
expected, that of a tame and rose-pink, or dull and priggish, 
character, marked with conventional idealism .or moral pedantry. 
Though there is a good deal of both in her, die is for more red 
thMi the heroines of works against whidi lUduudson’s common 
sense and puritan strictness rose in protest. The artist in him, 
*foiiknown to himself, got the better of tiie moralist; and Pamela’s 
personality seems to grow, as it were, ipdependently of his purpose, 
according to the inner law of her>being. Her little tricks and 
ways, her consdons or semi-consdons coquetry, flier more tban • 
hmooent weakness, counterbalance the alihost miraculous cftrect- 
ness df hm* conduqt, as judged by tiie aqthor's ethical standard. 
Hie growtii of her aflbction for 'her master and persecutor, tiie • 
subtie traits which reveal it to us and tiie flue gradfotion of her 
confosdon of it to herself belong to an order of artistic addeve- 
‘ment and paydiological truth to whidi Eng^idi literatine had 
hardly risen since tiie decay of the ESiaabetiiaa drama. 

*Tlie success of 'Pamela, whether itwas due toadimreoo||nition ' 
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(tg ftfai merit, ot, more aliiqply, as ire hare rsasmi fat thliilftnR fe 
the sentimebtal interest taken in a moTing tale^ li a landatark fa 
the histmy of ihe nord. Dnecdy ihroogfa ihe indtatkMH, ot 
indfiecUy throogh the satires or ptH^es which it caOed fiwth,^ihe 
bodk stands at the Tory fonntain-head of the temaing perioa fa 
'which the ascendency of modem fiction asserted itself (A fi>nrtii« 
edition came out wfthfa cdx months of the first) We k^w^rom 
contmnporary evidmioe that it was the fiushion to have read 
Pamda ; and that, while fine ladies made a point of holding a o(^y 
of it in their hands, it stirred the emotions of midme>cla88 or lowcgr- 
dass readers ; and, in at least one instance, it whs recommended 
from the pulpit In September 1741 was published an anonymous 
sequel, PamdfCs ConduU in High which thus preceded the 
author's own continuation of his novel The story was adapted for . 
the stage so early as 1741. According to Richardson, *the pub- 
lication of the History of Pamela gave birth to no less than 16 
pieces, as remarks, imitations, etc.’ Among the lees famous Skits 
directed against it, mention should be made of An Apology for tht 
tAft of Mr$ Shamda Andrews (April 1741), the authorship of 
which is still under discussion ; it was followed by Finding's 
HuAory of the Adventures of Joseph Andr^os, and his friend 
Mr Abraham Adamis (February 1742). It must be left to a 
subsequent chapter* to show how Richardson’s sentimentalion 
and overstrained morality provoked into expression the broader 
naturalism of his great rival, and how the English novel thus 
started, at the same time, on the two main lines of its modem 
advance. 

Though Pamela was published without its author’s name, 
and Richardson was not, at once, generally associated witii it, its 
unexpected reception gradually raised him to literary fame. No 
nmterial change, however, seems to have tidcen place in his regnlwrf 
precise and laborious way f>f living; and he did not give up his 
business as a printer. But the circle of his friends and corre- 
(qwndents was fauch enlarged; and he was InDught into contact 
witii qot a few of the distinguished men of the time. The group of 
admirers, prindpidly ladies, of which he was the centre, smd the 
ways of the quiet country hohse^old in which he was wont to read 
out his morning's woric to appreciative listmters, are of momoit to 
ns here only because they tiirow light upon the fiur more ddiberate 
method and dearor knowledge of hiS own powers wlddi dis- 
ti ngniih his second novel firom the first How fiur he was ii^iehted 
, * Bee dmp. n, pMt. 
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i# 4M soggeRtioaB and critidsm of his daily aikBsnoe oaimot^ of 
■mvma, he estimated; hat we know that he eiqpanded in an 
ptniQegphere warsa^ responnye Sympathy, and tlmt, to his sensitiye 
mtliwe^ enooaragement and praise were as the hfead liCa * 
*lhe conception Of C^arusa was prompted hy s om efliing besides 
^ his natnral ^sire to tom his newly revealed fiscalties to fiiUer use. 
In^ed, the design of the book was not tmly te convey a moral; it 


was to hnprove on the teadiing of Pamda, and to correct any 
rash or unfair inference that might have been drawn frmn^it. 
WeU mi^t Bichardson be alanned lest the teadiing of his flnt 
novel should be misconstrued : would not romantic serving-maids 


and confident damsels dream of conquering their masters’ or 
lovers’ unruly passions; find was not Mr B.^too apt a confirmation 
of that dangerous axiom that *a reformed rake makes the best 
husband’? While the author of Pamda had been optimisti<^ 


because it was his main purpose to point out a positive example, 
the author of Clarissa thought it his duty, rather, to offer a warn- 
^ing , and to lay stress on the exceptional nature of conversiona 
Clarissa, or, the History of a yowng Lady, was, thus, doomed to 
end ih gloom, and to be a demonstration of the perfidy of man. 
As the title-page declared, the book was designed to show ‘the 
Distresses that may attend the Misconduct both of Parents and 
Children in relation to Marriage.’ The firat edition conristed of 
seven volumes, two of which were issued in November 1747, two 
mme in April 1748, and the last three in December of the same 


year. 

The higher merit and the unique place ^ of Clarissa among 
Bidiardson’s works are due to a deepened consmousness of his 
purpose and to a nobler energy of conscience. Puritan ardour and 
intensity is better able here to take the place of the suggestions of 
* art, inasmuch as it is itself exalted into its most refined essence. 
That Clarissa’s heroic virtues should ,be sustained by her trust in 
a heavenly reward is, no doubt, a lesson unpleasantly thrust upra 
us dnring the latter part of the story ; indeed, the^iety of the poor, 
sordy-tried soul partakes of the strictest ‘and sternest qurit of an 
austere Christianity, and, in the rapture of her penitence and 
expectation, she refbses to see h’er^riends, because ‘God will have> 
no rivahk’ Again, the gusto with which the author deals out fit 
AnAing a aod terriUe deaths to the wicked, and his claim that every 

penmiage in the novd finally receives his or her due, bdong^ rathw, 

to the^spheie <ff edification than to that of realistie obawvation 
dktisde^bet But, leaving out the last qtisodes; a nd the edhstantty 
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iflqibd w «zpcieMed Im^ tA a Fkovideiitiid Mowdty iMiaa 
immgB, ihe tnge^ of cndEwing and acatow idiidi BkdmidKMfis 
gBD&ia haa apim ont of itadf veadiea a gpt«a(w faveadthand heii^ 
<m llie familiar 8|ifge of thia world; it ia free from the trammdlt^ 
religiona otilitariaiiiamaa well aa of moral conventimL llielitenuy 
formola he had inyented and made hia own ia time afforded a wider , 
waa^ Whatever intrinaic artifidalify it may contain of ooiqfa^ 
not leaa ai^urent here tiian dbewhere; the reader’a goodwill and 
oomplaiaanoe are required on many pointa; a painful ingenuity haa 
to be ezpmided by the author in order to aqnerah the writing, and, 
frequently, even tiie copying, of the epktlea, hito«the bare limita 
A time allowed by the atory ; the network of the lettera retaina 
many itema of trifling; interest and; nechaaarily, implies a good 
many repetitions, while not a few inddents of the plot whidi could 
hardly be transmuted into the self-consdonmess of tiie pmonages 
of the novel or into their knowledge of one another have to be 
allowed to slip through. The deliberate style fA almost aU the 
correspondents drags along into unparalleled lengthiness; and. 
Lovelaoe's aelf-revelation in his (^nical confessions to his friend is, 
at times, irreconcilable ^th psychological truth. Still, when all is 
said, the clumsy framework of this epistolary drama is so constantiiy 
huidmi under the creative wealth of a wonderfully minute imagina- 
tion, and the enormous body of the narrative, as a whole, is borne 
along Iqr so irredstible a flow of emotion, that Richardson’s 
ma8ter]^ece renudns one of the great novels of the world’s litera- 
ture. 

Its appeal is to tbp heart No doubt, the psychological interest 
of the bode is broader and more varied than that of Pamda. 
Though Olarissa is proposed as an example to all young ladies, dm 
smoompliahes the aU but impossible feat of remaining an attractive 
pattmn of virtue. Not that she is feultless — a fimt of which * 
Ridhardaon was well aware, tliough, perhaps, less so than he would 
haw allowed. But there is a true nobleness, a natural dignity in 
•OuniBaa, a power of atedfiust suffering, a true delicaty, an ar^mr 
fA affection; whiles togetlier with her serious bent of mind, she lisa 
the sttpreme tondi of a winning natnralneas, fireab, unexpected imd 
oven provddngly spontaneous,* whkh* makea her a match fbr tor 
firiend, the sprightly Mias Howe. Nothing is finer or truer than the 
evdntkm tA hmr feeling for hor unworthy lovor; nowhere else did 
Btoardami’a knowledge the fmnlnine heart stand Um in bettek 
stead. Lovtooe^ nndoubtefiy, is the forernuner of a hmg aeiieB af 
roaaantkf heroes; the ^wtaig of tto duuraeter reteab a a tr aa ge^ 
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Ijwirtfroting on the put of the Mrihor, hito motives ai^ 

^iMods^ together with an almost mtive exaggeration. 1^ is a 
wfhied soo^ a stndj in the subtle d^^ntdation wrong^t fay desire; 
hdla^ at thesame time, more than a mere human phrscmage—a power 
o^darimess, tiie iwinoe of lies; and the w^rd lettmr in whidh he 
, murders his own conscience and himself tells the tale of the Uoody 
de^ is a triumih of imaginatiTe art though * Bin against reidistic 
truth. Ihe Harlowe fismily, and Mveral of the leas important 
fig^ures, are ducted with a remarkable wealth and vigour of 
^baracteriaation. * In the history of the English novel, no such 
group of boldly and strongly sketched personalities had, hitiierto, 
served as a backg;round for so individuaUaed a pair of lovera 
And yet, the mere ae^etic appreciation of a profound study of 
the working of the human mind is, as we read, lost in our sympathy 
with a heart-rending story of undeserved woe. The fiunily tragedy 
of the first volumes seises upon our emotions like the dow, 
oppressive, inevitable approach of a storm ; the circle of &te grows 
.narrower and narrower as it closes round the unprotected Clarissa ; 
and the chain of drcumstance and event is woven with an extra- 
ordinhry streng;tii of dramatic cohesion. No sooner has Clarissa 
fallen into Lovelace’s power, than the crushing of her wUl and 
pride in a hopeless struggle is impressed upon us with the relent- 
less, terrible determination of religious enthusiasm; only Dante or 
Bunyan could have painted such scenes with the same inflexible 
rigour. When her heart is broken, and she has nothing left to hm* 
but to die, the pathos of her long agony is overdone. Such chei^ 
means of emotion as the coming of death, ^th all its attending 
circumstances, had not yet been exploited to satiety ^7 domestic 
dramatists and sentimental novelists; Richardson avails himself of 
thmn only too fully, and our overwrought nerves are offended by 
this want of artistic taste. But, as is well known, his contem- 
poraries were not so fiistidious. Dur^ the months of breathless 
suspense when Clarissa’s &te hung in the balance, many letters 
readied the author deprecating a catastrophe;* and, when die, 
heroine^ having settled all her af^rs hnd written her eleven 
posthumous letteifs, actually departed ti^ world, Englai^ burst 
into a wail ai lament; nor waS it’long before the contagion dF, 
smrrow i^«ad to the continent. 

As CZemsM had grown out of Pomelo^ so Ntr Chorfes GrUfulMon 
grew out of C9arma. Richardson’s femtie firienda woidd not rest 
satisfied with his portrait oi a good woman ; he mart now give 
them a good man. Moreover, had not FiekUng's Tom Jonm 
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BidiaH«m tiionght, most unfririy, 
iqmp his owu jnYVTinoe of hol^Ung op examides aod dej^otiiif 
hmws, and, hnme£atel 7 ,foimd many readera for ksdf? Theeaqr 
morals and *low’ tone of his riral’s book irwe all the more odidta 
to Bidiardson’s smise of propriety, because his raoity, erw a webc 
point with him, was smely tried Before tiie end of 1749, he , 
had, thoi^h reluctantiy, nndertfdcen the difficult task which^is 
admirers and his oonsdenoe were, alike, pressing upon him. The 
slow pn^ress of ihe novdi bears witness to the panticnlarly arduous 
* nature of the task; it came out, in seven Volumes, between 
November 1753 and March 1764. The History ^ Sir Changes 
OrcmdUon; in a Series of Letters pvMiih^ firom the Origmah 
professed to be ‘by the Editor of Pdmdd and OUarissa'; but, in 
tile prefoee, Richmdson practically admitted his autiiorship. 

Ncme of his three novels has set modem criticism so much at 
variance as Qrcmdison. The student of literature must, primarily, 
bear in mind that the success of the last eflhrt was not unequal 
to that of its predecessors. At the same time, the aim and con-, 
ception of the book show a marked felling off from the higher 
artistic level of Clarissa. The didactic purpose is as glarin^f as it 
is in the previous novels, without being, in the presmt instance, 
rdieved by the wealth of human pathos which made the story of 
Clarissa^ in itseli^ a moving tragedy. Sir Charles’s trials are but 
slight, as befits the good fortune of a man not less beloved by 
Providence than by a consensus of mere mortals; and the embar- 
rassing predicament in which he finds himself between half-a-dozen 
women admirers— even the annoying prospect (ff being obliged, 
on prindifie, marry Clementina, while, at heart, preferring 
Miss Byron — cannot raffie the well-founded composure of his mind. 
lUchar^n, of course, took care that the Italian signorina should 
be very attractive indeed, though we feel sure that where Sir * 
Charles’s duty lies his affections will soon enough follow. Hiose 
readme — and they are not few-r-who find Harriet Byron lacking in 
.gamine delicacy and unaffected cbmm, are, of course, not pririleged 
to t^e an interest in hei^ doubts and anxieties. The disappointed 
ladies-^ementina mid Emily— -cortainly appeal more stimig^y to 
jDur aynqiatiiies; though ^emeutiito’svna^ess is not so suooessfelfy 
devised that the touch of cheap romanticknn in it can be passed 
over. Thus, our emoticms, <m the whole, are Uttie stirred. Apart 
from the firrt incideatB, wMch concern Mibb Byron’s abductixm and 
hop rescue by Sir Charles, the development of the atory is not very 
oMitilBg* to Mnnted tastes; wlule tite Itatimi ^tsodes, and tUb 
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negotiatioiis with the P<nTetta fiu&fly/are wlraBy 

Xhe deq»iring reader &ll8 badk apon the pc^dtcdogiad vidue of 
'iM book. Here, indeed, lies its greatness — ^if gteat it can, indeed, 
be said to be. The characters are more numerous than in either 
, Pamda or C^arisM-, they are more varied, and more of them are 
interesting. Sir Haigrave and the widced personages in general 
are mmely awkward performers who play at being naughty while 
remuning very consdous of the difference between good and evil; 
go that their conversion, in due time, by Sir Charles’s triumidumt 
example, seems to us merely a matter of course. But tiiere 
is a vein of fresh ol^rvation in such comic figures as that of 
Sir Rowland Meredith, *and an almost delicate intuition of girlish 
feeling in Miss Jervois; as for Charlotte Qrandison, she is not less 
true to life than she is perversely and abnormally provoking. It 
seems as if the artist in Richardson had availed himself of this 
character to wreak some obscure unavowed revenge on the 
• constraint which the moralist was imponng upon him in the rigid 
self-consistency of Sir Charles. Of the hero and overwhelmingly 
predominant personage of the book, it is difficult to speak in cold 
blood — so irritating to our noblest (and to some of our worst) 
instincts is his self-possessed, ready-made, infoUible sense oi virtue. 
Hie most we can say in his favour is that, considering the difficulties 
<ff the task, Richardson has managed to create a remarkably 
acceptable *beau id&d’ of a gentleman, more genuine in his ways, 
and freer from the most objectionable features of puritanic priggish- 
ness, than might reasonably have been expected. 

All through the composition of his last novel, Richardson had 
been aware of declining powers and fedhng health. He still kept 
up his epistolary intercourse with his admirers and friends; and 
his letters, most of which, duly prepared by himself for the use of 
posterity, have been preserved and l^pnded down to us, are a mine 
of information for the student of«tbe period. Our knowledge of 
his life is, to this day, mainly based on the seleetion of his corre-, 
spondencei, published, in 1804, by Mrs Barbanld. Bpidfes a 
pamidilet (1763) jaim^ against certain piratical Iridi booksellers 
who had fcnrestalled the anthoHsed issue of the last volumes o£ 
GfmmfjeoN, and a letter to The Ecmbier <hi the dmnge fai the 
maimers of wom«n (na 97, for 19 February 1761), p^mps lus 
mcwt dharacteristh^ though not hU most interestini^ literary 
prodnctionB still nsnain to be mentioned. One <ff these is A Oo^ 
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wntamed m the Butories qf Btmda, (MdrituOf. 
and Bir Wharke OraneBeon (1765). Aa every reader of the noi^ 
kooirai only too wdQ, tibey are rich with the ore of wisdom readj^ 
omned; and on sueh subjects as dudling, educatimi, marriage did 
fiunily relatimis, Biduardson has even provided ns with elabradte 
treatises. Hie other is MedUaHom eoUwted from the Baered , 
BooS^ and adaptedto Bte deferent SBagee of a Deep Diettr^; 
ftorwadp mrmomted hy Patienee, Piety and Beeignatwn. 
Being them mentioned in the Hiatory of Clarissa as draum vp 
‘ for her oum Use (1760X These meditations are thirty-six in 
number, only four of wluch are inserted in the noveL 

In 1764, ffichardson removed ^m North end to Parson’s 
green, Fulham ; and, in the following' yeaf,^ his printing-house in 
SaUsbury square had to be rebuilt on an adjoining site. Hiis 
expenditure points to a pro^rous condition of affidrs; in feet, 
Ridiardson’s means and social position were so fiu* improved that 
he had become master of the Stationers’ company. Though he 
never was in touch with the most brilliant society of the time, he , 
numbered among his acquaintances men of a standing fer superior 
to his own, and certainly did something to promote the giddual 
recognition of literary genius as a distinction equal to any other. 
His eldest daughter, Mary, made a good match in 1767 ; and, on 
the oocasimi of her marriage, he wrote his will, whidi Austin 
Dobson describes as ‘very lengthy, and having four codicils.’ His 
last years were afflicted with increasing nervous disorders, and 
insomnia. He died, from a paralytic stroke, on 4 July 1761. 

At the present day, the interest taken in Richardson’s works 
is very largely historical Their popularity, which did not show 
any symptoms of decline down to the banning of the nineteenth 
century, is now, midnly, a tiling of the past Several causes may 
help to account for the neglect of them, even by cultivated readers, * 
in our liberal-minded age. ,The length of the novels is, ob- 
vio^y, the first stumbling-bleck, as is testified by the many 
abri<|gments whidi have, more or less in vain, sought to adapt 
the cumlmus volumes te the. exigencies of a more hmrried 
Thdr e^stolary fbrm, probably, is another drai^lback. If, as huss 
been said above^ it permits a fresh* and particular presentment of 
everyday fiicts to us, yet it is apt to seem hopelessly slow and 
antiquated; it savours of a time whd letters were a wmk oi 
leisure and love, and pc^e Uked to piece togetiier the difflnmit 
threads of a story. M<we subtle elements in Ridiardson’s writiiiga, 
ocrtaiiBly; contribute to envelop them in an atmo^hmre of , 
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and wideqHread indifferenoa Togetlur viili tlie 
diMdkHig his art, those of his petychcdogy and of nuuals 
grown more and more apparent, while their strength is 
MiUy fbigotten. His essenlial power was hardly pmaonal; it was 
mat of Puritanism. His genius readied as deep as the oomdous- 
ness of sin and the source of tears; hut, in the depth of his emotions 
and in matters of conscience, he <]Ud not pass teyond the bounds of 
hif^time and of his dass; and his. intuitions possessed but little 
creatire originality. With the paadng of the sentimental age^ 
and with the toqing down of the puritan spirit, he ceased to be a • 
^^uoidiet and sank into the part of a representatiye thinker and > 
writer. The Bght thrown by him into the obscure undergrowths 
of the soul does nohjbreak from heaven like the flashes of a 
Shakeqieare ; it is a humble ray of poring, searching intensity. 
In these latter daysf, new shades have been added to our notions 
of conduct; morality has been revived in new forms and touched 
with an unwonted delicacy, a more anxious self-diflBdence ; and 
Richardson’s hard, plain idea of duty cannot but appear blunt 
' and harsh to us, as his analysis of the soul seems poor when com- 
pared with the luxuriant growth of modem psychology. Thus, 
the wonderful penetration of his genius has not miuntained its 
supremacy, and time has pitilessly revved its narrownesa 

But his novels deserve more than the disinterested curiosity 
of students; their significance is other than relative. Taken by 
themselves, they constitute a literary adbievement of enduring 
wortii. The moral passion with which they are instinct may not 
i^peal to us unreservedly; yet the forceM grasp of the stories 
holds us flust so soon as we have become reconciled to the atmo- 
sphere; and those regions of the human heart in which nature and 
grace, selfishness and love are always at war slowly and pitilessly 
opm themselves to us, while we read, together with some part, at 
least, of the fre^ individual, spontaneous life of the shallow self 
Riduurdson’s realism is great in its handling of minute details^ 
its imaginative power, its concatenation of events. Though the 
picturesque aspects of the world are handly ever called up bjphim^ 
tile material drcumstances of the drama in which his characters 
are ei^paged stafld depicted with jdiligent fulness, and the innmr 
inddmits' of the , sentient, struggling soul have never been move 
graphically or abundantly narrated. His style is a self-rareated 
instrument of wnaJI intrinsic merit but of excellent ut^ty* it 


^porwiipondents; it moves on with a ewtain elaborate pas^ but 
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kniowi at timea, to » atraig^tfiiTward, tdliiig%i^^ 

It is Hot Jree fitan artistic^ or erm frmn gnuninaid^ flairs, 
considering Bidbardson’s pMStnial lack of cultnn^ it bean irttnesH 
tC a rentaikable natnral gift Its tone is most oftra digldlj se^ 
oonsdons, with a preference for Latin, genteel words and phrases '; 
but it not nnfreqnently displays the strengih of racy idfoms and 
tiie Charm of natire English simplicity. ‘ 

Richardson’s influence upon the course of English and European 
litmatnrc cannot be orerestimated. To understuid the extmit and 
' meaning of the effect exercised by him at homct the state ot the 
English novel before and after him should be bmne in mind. Hie 
assmption, freqnmitiiy made, that he put an end to the romance 
of font^, after the pattern of The Grom^Oyrue, should not be 
repeated witibout qualification; the vogue of the D’Urfo and 
ScudCry school had long been on the wane, and the tmidenqy 
to realism had already come to the front, principally through 
Defoe and Swift. But it is certain that Pamda, besides bmng 
tile first notable English novel of sentimental analysiB, heralded 
tile advent of everyday manners and common people to artistic 
acceptimee. The cltdms of Richardson to the fovour of contem- 
porary readers were, thus^ numifold ; he stirred their emotions, 
and gave definite satisfoction to their latent thirst for sentiment ; 
he iwesented them with living, actual, flesh-and-bone heroes and 
heroines, and responded to their longing for reality and substance 
in fiction ; he imparted a moral lesson, and, thus, found himself 
at one with the rising reaction against the sceptical levity of the 
preceding age. One more point should be emphasised: at the very 
moment when the social power of the middle classes was growing 
apace, Itidhardson, himself one of them, exactly expressed their 
grievances and prejudices. His novels are filled with a spirit of 
howrgeoie — ^it might almost be said, popular — criticism of the • 
privileges and the corruption of the great ; and, at the same time, 
they are flavoured with the*e^nce of snobbitimess. It is easy 
to'exaggerate tl^e fondness wi& which Ridiardson dwells on the 
’manliers of servants or /low' people; the class with whidi he 
deals, that forming, so to say, the social plane of his novels, is 
^the gentry. To him, thd right, ofi biyth is an dl but impassaMe 
barrier^ and Pamela is no exception ; she remsips an Mmior in 
her own eyes, if not exactly in those of hm* husband. No doubt, 
the higher rirdes of society in whidi 1^ Oharies Grandison moves 
were not known to Ridhardson from personal experience, and it is 
nnnecesaary to dwdl on the mistakes with whhh he has hem 
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i|B|iaqpi i& ids dner^on of sHstocrslae life; stilly lie ieokft secrrt 
in Mdmg intwooane, thoai^ H wwe of a more w less 
|i»agiiMHy sor^ vitii the noldlity, and his cmicqitioii of a gentle- 
%%iiiro8 oeitM]d 7 notmadTan(»ofhkta^ ^th the impatient 
&V*aBseiiion of the middle class, and its quiet settling down into 
ocmsmwatiTe groores of feeUng, are thus forediadowed. IHie story 
• Pamela is an Ulustration of the Christtan equality soids, 
(j^dle in keeping with the widespre^ modem* tenden <7 to exalt a 
Bmitimental,tiieoretical democracy ; it breathes, on the otber hand, 
an involuntary subservience to the intrinsic dignity of rank and • 
ridhea In both ways^ the social tone of Richardson’s novels was 
that of a class, which, thenceforth, contributed its own elements 
to the formation of thq literary atmosphere. 

This general, diffhsed effect is of more importance tiian the 
dir^ and particular influence of Richardson on his imitators or 
disciples in England. The course of the English novel was not 
shaped by him alone, since Fielding rose to eminence abnost 
simultaneously with him; but who can gauge the exact indebted- 
*ness of Tom Jone» to Pcmda and Clarissa'i Is not a negative 
impulse an efficient motive power in its way; and, besides, was not 
the example of the older writer of positive value to the younger ? 
Among the novelists who came after them, Sterne, in a laige 
measure, may be included among the descendants of Richardson. 
So may Henry Brooke, whose Fool of Quality (1766 — 70)* bean 
smne resemblance in matter to SHr CharlM GrtmdUon, Oliver 
Ooldfflnith, the kind-hearted moralist of The Viear of Widt^/idd* 
(1766), and Henry Mackenzie, author of The Mm ofFedmg (1771)*. 
Spec^ mention should, also, be made of Fanny Burney, who wrote 
her flrst novel Evdina (1778) in the epistolary style*, and of Jane 
Austen, who used tbe same method in the flnt form of Senee 
amd SensdnUty (1811)*. With both these writen, Richardson’s 
influmice, engrafted on a passionate admiration, was supreme; 
yet it need hardly be added that ibey both and, preeminently, 
Jane Austen, achieved distinct or^iudity. It is a characteristic 
feet thaty vdtiiin the flfty years which followed Richardson’s death,* 
it should be impossible to single dnt any novelist on whom his 
individual sinrit tnay be said to Imve descended, while there is 
hardly one who |ai^t not be sidHi to have inherited something** 
from him. With tiie new Qpntury and its new literature^ his 
action did not cease to be felt ; but it sank into subtnranean 
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daimela^ tad dkadred into the general tradeoey in 
mfini, accepted morality and mmital uiaiyak. Tbeae Boaroea # 
intfiiration are atill freah and running in the Engiiah nord of il|| 
preaoit day; and^ through them, &e impnlae givmi hy Bi(diam|poiii 
ia aa notable aa ever. 

Whatever eatimate may be formed of the relative mmitB of 
Bidbudaon and Fielding individually, the aignificanoe of the former* 
is Been to be immeasnrably superior to that of hie great rivaS, ao 
Boon as the widm field of European literature is takmi into account. 
Fcmn the author of CUurimi is derived one of those pervading 
lines of infiuenoe out of which was woven the w^ of intmnational 
lifo and thought in the latter half of the eighteenUi omtury. By 
foiling in with the revival of feeling on t^e continent, Ridmrdson 
hdped the wave of sentimentalism to brei^ loose, an^ thus, had a 
large share in the rise of the cosmopolitan age. In France^ his wdihs 
may be said to have played as great a part as any indigenous pro> 
duction. The admirable disquisition of Joseph Texte has thrown 
foil lig^t on this episode, which is one of paramount importance 
in the history of French letters. Public taste was thbn in a state of 
trandtioa The latent possibilities of French genius were a|iiTed 
as hy the coming of a new springtime ; fresh powers of imaginaiion 
and emotion were seeking to assert themselves in the dry atmo- 
q>here of philosophical rationalism. The decay of classic^ ideals 
left room for new subjects and a new treatment; not only the 
manners of man in the abstract, but the complexity of the indi- 
vidual, not only the dignity of tragic or epic heroes but the chmtn 
of real, everyday scenes and characters, were dimly felt to lie still 
unexplored — a field .of boundless promise for a resolutdy modem 
and original literature. .dJdn to the craving for sentiment mid 
to the desire for reality in fiction was the moralising propensity; 
the q>irit of the time indulged easily in free enquiries into problmns ^ 
of conduct, since the power of the old beliefo was in all spheres 
diaken by criticism. Richardson’s novels answered to all those 
aqnrations. The AnglomcmM\aA frtirly set in before he became 

• the.idol of theTVench public; but no English writm was more 
widely .read in France ’during the eighteenth emtory. He was 
fortunate in being translated by. abb4 Provost) himself a distin- 

* guished novdist and a warm adlnirer of English mmaam Pamda 
was gallidsed as early as 1742 ; Ckurma in 17Si i OraneUson fimn 
1756 to 1768, with that freedom of adapta^Um and BU^[«esBion 
which is (haracteristic of the time. 

It would be out of place here to attempt more than a summay 
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^ tif the fertdne with whidi BkhBrdMn'B aoet in 

fPlaiioe. lliey were eagerly wdcomed and only a very few dia- 
iiUtient Toioes made themaelrea heard in the dioma of inaise; 
llnir antiior was worshipped by the swdling crowd of the TOtaries 
<bf eensilMlity. A series of imitations and sequds of the noreb, and 
ct plays founded upon them, bore witness to the lasting feyour of 
*the publia Ibe reception of Clarissa was still more enthusiastie 
tfaad that of Pamda\ and even the* somewhat stiff self-oonsdons- 
ness of Qramdison could not blunt the appetites of Fren<^ 
readers, forgetfiiV for once, of their keen susceptibility to tfie 
ridiculous. Th^yersatile genius of Voltaire himself was carried 
away by the feshion of the day, and his Nanine (1749) was a 
strangely dissimilar dfamatisation of Pamda\ later, the irre- 
pressible antipathy of his temperament broke out in angry con- 
demnations of the novels^ Worthy of special notice is Diderot’s 
Moge de Richardson (1761), a somewhat indiscriminate, but, on 
the whole, penetrating, criticism, laying eloquent stress on some 
of the main aspects of the Elnglish writer’s real greatness, and 
burning them to account as a confirmation of Diderot’s own 
dramatic theory. Still more momentous in the history of French 
and European literature is the admiration of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
for Richardson. That his NouveUe Hdoise (b^^n 1766, completed 
1760) was suggested by Clarissa has, from the first, been a 
commonplace of literary criticism. The similitude in the theme and 
in its treatment, indeed, is extremely striking. Rousseau’s heroine 
conquers her passion for Saint-Preux when virtue claims her 
ui^r the more pressing form of duty to a husband, as Clarissa 
subdues her love for Lovelace when he has proved unworthy of 
her. In both stories, the death of the heroine crowns a pathetic 
tale with a supreme consummation. The Frendi Claire and the 
•English Miss Howe play pretty much the same part as eov^ida/ntes. 
That both novels are written in the form of letters fiimubes tangible 
proof of an infiuence which Rousseau* never attempted to deny. 
The inner analogies are of still greater importanse. A didac^c 
spirit breathes through La NouveUe a spirit of sober and 

earnest morality; the book urns at vindicating the sancaty of 
maniage, and at &lustrating*tho artistic interest of domestic 
noanners; it stands opposed to the artificial, aristocratic tone of 
older Frendi fidion, as well as to the lynical mockery of Lesaga 
Needless to say, Rousseau’s genius touched the book with its own 
mriginality ; a more impassioned fervour of emotion, a poetical 

* * Vat other Freoeh dmnatio adaptatione of Pamela eee bibliography. * 
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Mt upon it the distinct stamp of ranaaticism, while Bidiardsotik 
sentibility kqpt wtthin the bounds of <he inner Ul^ and wsp 
diedced by his pdritanism when half-way to ranaatie morixdoaiic 
It was his fiit^ nererthdess, to become one the most aetire 
among the literary forces from which was to spring, together with 
the reTivai of letters, a state of moral unrMt which would hare* 
caused hb omiscience many an anxious gimlm. Not only most 
fVeneh novelists after 1760, but the leaders of the new school, from 
1790 to 1830, either directly or through Rousseau, felt the ir^iring 
mid guiding infljaence.of Richardson. « - * 

IRudly less d^p-reaching or extensive wm his influence in 
Gbrmany. |tichards(m,' sa^ Eriih'Sdiiliidt, ip^ his still indi8pea> 
sable study, ‘belongs^ well to thehistory the Qiliwiasiias^O .that 
of the ibglish, novel’ The chords which the a^or of C^mma 
struck in the hearts of his earnest, religious and sentimental Gemian 
readers were no other than those which he had stirred in his light 
and sceptical French admirers — so true it is that one great tide 
of emotional enthusiasm swept, at that time, over the bounds ot 
nationality and race. But the individual genius of each <nation 
was, of course, recognisable in the chorus of praise by a tone of its 
own. The state of German romance before Gellert, says the critic 
just quoted, was much the same as that of English fiction before 
Richardson — with this difference only, that Germany had no Defoe. 
Gellert, who translated Pamela and Orandiaon, was, indeed, a 
writer after Richardson’s heart; and hb novel, Daa Ldim der 
teheediadken Qrdfin van G. (1746), though it folb for short of hb 
model, still affords ample pixxff of the most praiseworthy intentions. 
Meanwhile, the German literary market, just like the French, was 
flooded with imitations and sequeb; ‘bbtories’ of an individual 
w of a frunily, in epistolary form, becmne the frushion. Among* 
novate who followed Gellert’s examine may be mentioned Hermes 
(fieaehichte der Miaa Fanny WUkea, 1766) and Sophie La Roche 
{Qfiaehiehte der Frdidein von Stentheim, 1771X Wieland’s ad- 
miration found vent in a dymna on the unfortunate OlemenHnm 
deUa^Paretta (1760), after he had planned a series of letters frwn 
Sb Chmrles Grandison to Mbs Jervob (1769>^ In their impu^ve 
eagmmess, many admirers would visits scenes which Ridabdsoai 
had described or make a pilgrimage to those in which he had lived. 
Cfoaracteibtic, in thb respect, b Elopstodc’s to be per- 

sonaQy aoqumnted with the author of Okurimt, and tiie touching 
episode of hb yomig wife’s oorre^ndenee wiib a man uponrwhen^ 
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jftive oitinudaaai; she looked as Utfle less than a saiotly 
of angelic figures. As years went by, the rationalists and 
tides of the Av^MS/mug grew rather Idtter against the 
seCtNaiaital influence wielded by the English iditer; Wietend 
hihMAf somewhat recanted his undisceming pndse; and the parody 
of Mus&us {GrcmdMon der ZweiU, written in 1769, recast in 1781) 
pointed, at least, to some irreverence in the minds of a few. But 
the popularity Richardson was roofed in the love of all tender 
hearts, ^d, as is well known, tender hearts were then, and, 
^remiuned long afteMruds, the minority in Germany. Moreover, 
to %he direct action of Richardson must 1^ add^ that which 
he exerdsed throiq;h. Bousseau and La Nouvdie HOmse', taid, 
thus, the purituii^ |bsu^ English 'geidns k brought .into close*" 
assodaden w^'H^ world-wide,* shpremeiy liberal intellect of 
at- ^ This summary would bertoo 

Bwniftistly incomplete if a brief mention were not made of the 
Dutdr translation of GJdmso, by John Stinstra; and of the 
senmthm which Pomda created in Italy, where Goldoni adapted 
it for tite stage. 



CHAPTER II 


FIELDING AND SMOLLETT 

• • 

• 

Thb two novelists with whom this dhaptmr is to deal were 
very different in character, dms and A^evement Melding was 
humane, genial, sweet-tempered ; Smollett rancorous and im- 
patient Fielding, a philosopher and moralist tried to show by a 
wide and deep representation of life the beauty of certain qualities 
of virtue; Smollett to whom, in his old age at any rate^ life seemed 
*a sort of debtors' prison, where we are all playtiiings of fortune,’ 
was more concerned with the superficial absurdities of men and 
circumstance. Fielding established the form of the hovel in 
England ; Smollett left a myriad of brilliant episodea But as 
and as authors, they have, idso, their resemblances. Both lived 
lives of hardship and labour with courage; both indulged the 
irony bom of shrewd and independent minds. And both, by 
developing the study of the actual life around them as a subject 
for fiction, which had been begun by Bunyan and carried on by 
Defoe, Addison qnd Swift, conquered new kingdoms, and left the 
novel supreme in English imaginative literature. 

Henry Fielding was bom at Sharpham park, near Glastonbury, 
Somerset on 22 April 1707. In 1713, his fother, Edmund Fielding 
(who was directly descended from the first earl of Desmond), 
moved, with his wife an^ fomily, to East Stour, a few miles to the 
west of Shaftesbury, in the northern comer of Dorset where 
Henry’s sisthr Sarah, the author of Dcmd Simple (1744 — 52), 
waq bom. His tutor here was a dergyman, named Olivet of 
whom parson Tralli))er, in Joeeph is said by Murphy 

to be a portrait At tiie**end of 1719 or beginning of 1790, he 
was sent to school at Eton, where he made frimids with George 
(afterwards *tiie good’ lord) Lyttdton, author of Dutloguee 
of (he Dead (1740X his firm friend in later years, to whom he 
dedicated Tom, Jontee. Hert too, he acquired a knowledge of the 
cla&ics to whi<^ his works bear witness. AA Lyme Rfi|;it%hen 
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d||Meen jean oM, he ftll violently in love viHth a danghter of a 
dihiased Ippal merdumt named Andrew, and ai^Mars to have 
^liined an abduction. The girl waa romoved to Devonshire^ and 
Finftig worked off his emotion in an English version of Juvenal’s 
sittt satire, which he published, some years afterwards, revised, 
iq his iftse^Zames. 

The next news of him is the production oft his first play at, 
Drury lane, in February 173a A month later, his name appean 
as LUt Stud, in the books of the university of Leyden. He was. 
.sti|^ at Leyden in February 1739 ; but within a year his name 
disappeared from Ahe roll In January 1730, his second play was 
produced at (loodman’s ^elds theatre. His schooling being over, 
and the paternal remitttlnoes few or none, he had now come 
to London to make a living. A big, strong young man, well- 
educated and well-connected, with a great appetite for life, 
and small experience of it, he began his activity as author and 
dramatist 

, Unlike Smollett, Fielding never wrote a tragedy; but his work 
for the stage comprises every other then known kind of drama- 
comedy,* farce, ballad fturce, burlesque and adaptation from the 
French The first play produced by him was Love in Several 
Masgues, a comedy accepted by Cibber, Wilks and Booth for Drury 
lane, and acted in February 1738, by Mrs Oldfield and others, with 
great succesa His second, brought on the stage of the Goodman's 
fields theatre, in January 1730, was the comedy The Temple Beaut. 
In the following March, at the ELaymarket theatre, he gave an 
example of a vein which was to suit him better Jhan experiments 
in imitation of Congreve, of which his comedy mainly consistB. 
The Author's Farce, cmd The. Pleamrea of tiie Town, by ‘ Scnib- 
lerus Secundns,’ as Fielding now for the first time called himself, 
(dtirises the prevalent taste for opera and pantomime. For the 
character of Luckless, the young, gay apd impecunious author of 
the ‘puppet-show’ The Pleamrea of the Town, Fielding has. 
evidently drawn upon himself ; and the first two acts, which serve 
as intrc^uction to the puppet-show, abound in that vivac|ons, 
satirical observation pf the life about him ip which Fielding ex- 
celled. He pokes ftin at wellkilown fteople, among fbem Henl^ 
fhe preacher, Cibber and Wilks; while the relations between 
booksellers and their hack-writers are amusingly exhibited. In the 
same year, 1730, appeared not <H)ly The Coffea-Home PoUHikain, a 
contedy in which justice Squeezum anticipates justice Thrasher 
in Jlhieita, while the principal character is obsessed with polities 
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imoh Un Un Weitomte Tom Jome$,\mik,oloD,VieySa^o%aoi^^ 
]if«d and nuist eiy<^ble dnunalie wo^ lim burteque Tom 
Tkmmb. In tiie following year, this i^y, adaiged from iwo 
aete to three, *was rerived tinder tiie tide The Tmgei^ ef 
Tragediee; or. The I4fe and DeaOi qf Tom Thmob the weat\ 
In 1731, Fielding produced three comparatiyely nniaoportant (dayf ; 
in 173 ^ becddee Writing T%e Oovemt Oarden Trage^,M burleeqae 
of Ambroee FhUips’e The DiOrest Mo^or, and two otoer plays, 
,he adapted KoU^re’s Le M4deein Malgri Lm nnder the title 
The Mock Doctor. The work is well done, anfl the roeion ke|^, 
fiurly close to the original, though Fidding did not acmide to 
touch it up here and there, or, with his eye for the life about 
him, to introduce stune personalities *abont MisauUn, a quack 
of the day, to whom he dedicated the printed {day. In the 
next year, he adapted L’Avare, under the title 7^ Jftser; 
after which he remained almost silent till the b^inning of 1734, 
when Kitty Clive, for whom he had a warm admiration and 
friendship, ap{)eared in his comedy. The ItUrigtang Chcmberma^ 
partly adapted from B^^rd’s Le Betour Imprdvu. Together 
with this, an enlaiged and altered version of The AuOw^e Fa/rce 
was produced. Don Qtdxote in England, another play (1734) 
(begun, as the pr^M» tells u% at Leyden, in 1728), is chiefly 
remarlmble for the character of squire Badger, who is very like 
squire Western, for the famous hunting song beginning 'The 
dusky Night rides down the Sky,’ and for parliamentary election 
scenes which, possibly, were in the mind of Fielding’s friend 
Hogarth when Ivb designed his election printa With the year 
1736, in which were brought out a successful force and an un- 
successful comedy, we come to a break in Finding’s activity as 
a playwright As a writer of comedy. Fielding suffiMred nnder 
tiu^ disabilities — inexperience of the human heart; the haUfis 
of a young man about town in urgent need of money to relieve 
. him of dons or provide him with pleasures ; and the prevalence 
pf the decayhig form of comedy inherited from Congreve. He is 
at hja beet when exhibiting the external features of the life ei his 
time ; his dhamcteritorion is neither dee{», nor intmesting. In 
force and bnriesqne, he wAs for luq^er. Here, hie Ingdi a^its, 
his gift for amusing extravagance, had free ^y. 

On 28 Novembo’ 173^ at St Many Cliharlcombe, near Bath, 
Fiel^ng was married to (iharlotte Cradod^ of Salirimry, ukpm 

^ to Fielding’s dramatiobnrlesqaes and satires, and their significfnes^ thi 

Uatay cd tiM Bnglish drama and stagey eliap. IT, |Poff. 
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w i^pean to have been ooarting^ bj {kmum (aftervavda pnb- 
iUied) and in oth«r ways, dnce 1730 or an earlier date. In 
Vebnmry 1^, Obarlotte folding’s mother died, learb^ one 
to her ^mg^ter Catherine (we tiiink Of Amelia and hw 
(AbCo*, and their mother’s will) and the residue of her estate to 
, CSiarlotte. It was probaUy this togacy that enabled fielding 
to take his wife away from the nps and downs of an author^s life 
in Lond<m, to the house at East Stour, where he had qient his 
boyhood. Here, he seems to have lived a joUy, and rather 
Mtravagant, life^ it is not improbable that Booth’s experiences 
on his form in* Amdm are taken partly from Fielding's own, 
and partly, perhi^ from those of his fether. In something less 
than a yewr, he was back in London and again hard at woik. 

^arly in 1786, he took the Little theatre in the Haymaricet, 
formed a company of actors, and in this and the following year 
produced Pasqmn and The Historieal Register for the year 1736. 
Cf these celebrated dramatic satires something will be said else- 
,where\ as well as of the share which the second of them had 
in bringing about the Licensing act of 1737. For Fielding, the 
passibg of this act meant, practicidly, the end of his career as 
a dramatist Two or three plays, written by him in whole or in 
part, were, indeed, produced in 1737 ; but, in the same year, he 
dismissed his company and turned to other fields of work. Of 
himself, he smd, later, that he ‘left off writing for the stage 
when he ought to have begun He resumed his legal studies, 
and, in the month of November, became a student of the 
Middle Temple. There is evidence that he worked hard — ^without, 
apparently, ceasing to live hard — and he was called to the 
bar in June 1740. Meanwhile, he had not given up autbor- 
diip altogether. An ’Essay on Conversation,’ published in 
• the MisceUa/nies of 1743, was probably written in 1737. In 
November 1730 appeared the first ^number of The Champion, 
a newspaper published thrice a week, and written mainly by 
Fidding (whose contributions, signed C. or Is, are the mmt, 
nnmMons*) and his friend James {lalpk He adopted ihe not 
uncommon plan pf inventing a family, or group as su{^K>sed 
authors or occasions of the farious essays — ^in this case, the 
Vinegar family, of whom captain Hercules, with his femous dnl^is 

* 8m ohap. IV, fo$t. 

* He afterwards prodneed The Wedding Day (in 1748)« The Chod-Natured Man 
ajpeafed postimmoasly. 

* Some of Fieldinl^’s papers in The Champion were coUeoted in book-form* in 1741. 
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most pmi&ieirt. Among the beet pepera are the fiN»^!alle4 
‘ Aa Ap<^)g 7 for the Clergy.’ Fidding had attadced the deigy ki 
Pa$qmMi in ‘An Apology/ hie ironioal m^od eapoeee otob 
mote clearly the rioee of plaoe>hanting and want oi duuity tidk 
prerdent among them, while he reveals the deep admiraUon ftnd 
reverence for the qualities which were afterwards to glow in his^ 
porthdt of parson •Adams. In an essay on Charity, again, the 
fielding of the future is evident in the warm-hearted oomm<m 
sense witii whidi the subject of imprisonment for debt is treated. 
The personsd interest in these papers is strong. One of them 
has high praise for the humour and moral fosce of Hogarth’ii 
‘Bake’s Progress’ and ‘Harlot’s Progress.’ Another furnishes a 
glimpse of Fielding’s own personal apftmrance, fiuniliar from 
Hogarth’s drawing. Yet others continue the persistent attacks on 
Colley Cibber which Fielding had b^un in his playa Cibbrnr, 
when, in his Apology (1740), noticing the licensing act, retorted 
by an opprobrious reference to Fielding. Thereupon, Fielding 
vented all his humour, all his weight and all his knowledge o( 
the law and of the world in slashing replies, in which Colley 
and his son Theophilns are successfully held up to ridicule.* The 
last paper in the essays collected from The Champion is dated 
Thursday, 12 June 1740^, just before Fielding was called to the 
bar. He went the western circuit. 

Perhaps, in spite of himself, writing must have been still 
necessary to him as a means of subsistence. In any case, accident 
had something to do with his finding his true field In November 
1740, Samuel Richardson had published Pamela. Fieldmg had 
had some experience in parody : and he set to work to parody 
Pamda. But, just as Pamda had grown under its autiim's 
hands into something much larger than the original conception, so 
the parody grew beyond Fielding's first intention till it became** 
his first published novel. The History of the Adwnn^ree of Josepdi 
And/rewSy and of hie Friend Mr Ahrcdum Adame; As Pamela 
was tempted by her master, squire Booby (the full name given 
by Fielding is concealed by jfUchardsmi under the initial B.), so 
her brother, Joseph Andrews, is tempted by, his mistress Lady 
Booby, another member of the lamOy. Clearly, the fun of the 
inverted situaticm would soon be exhausted ; a^ Fielding would 
speedily tire of a milksop. Thus, before be had composed bis titie- 
page and his prefoce, his whole design had chang^ Of Lad^ 

Bool^, we hear practimdly nothing after the tenth chapl^ 

* * ' '\¥ '' 

> He eeems, however, to have oontiaued to write for Uie till Jane ^ 
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himsdff, thoof^ fannsfonned into a hearty end vigtmMis 
fonngstor, has dif^ed into the second {dace, «id the dikf 
i^aracter in the story is the poor dorgyman, panKm Adama 
velDe in the book, Fielding defaids himself against tibe dmrge of 
At^ng his characters from living originals ; but, among othms, 
^Bichardscm (who was much hurt at the ‘lewd and ungmierous’ 
treatment of his Pamela, and, henceforth, neverlost an opportunity 
of carping at Fielding) declared that parson Adams was drawn 
direct fix>m William Toung, a clergyman of Gillingham, in Dorset, 
who (curiously enough) witnessed Fielding's signature to t&e 
assignment of the copyright in Joseph AnJravos for £183. 11a Od., 
and who, also, later, intended to join him in a translation 
of Aristophanes, whi(^* was never completed. If so, William 
Young must have been a frtsdnating character ; but it is more 
important to notice that, with all the contradictions in his nature, 
parson Adams does not show any of those lapses from verisimilitude 
which are usually the result of a slavish imitation of life. He 
js, in truth, one of the immortal characters in fiction. Something 
of him appears in the vicar of Wakefield, something in my unde 
Toby t and, wherever in fiction simplicity, self-foigetfulness, charity 
and hard riding of a hobby are combined in one person, there will 
be found traces of parson Adama He is often ridiculous ; the 
absurdest accidents happen to him, for Fielding, though he was 
nearly thirty-five when the book was published, had not yet lost 
his love of frurce. But, just as Cervantes preserved the dignity of 
Don Quixote, so this novel (‘written in imitation of the numner of 
Cervantes,’ as the title-page tells us), by prewiring the spirit of 
comedy through all the episodes of frirce, preserves the dignity of 
one of the most loveable of men. In the prefrtce. Fielding explains 
that the only source of the ridiculous is affectation, springing 
'hither from vanity or fivm hypocrisy. Vanity and hypocrisy were 
the objects of Fielding’s life-long enmjty ; but it is unsafe to trust 
too much to his own explanation of his motives. For parson 
Adams is, certainly, fi%e frnm affectation; andfit is this vjsiy . 
fireedom which ^ves rise to all his misfortunes. In this novel, we 
find, for the first time, the distinguishing chfuacteristic of Fielding’s 
attitude towards life— his large-hearted eympathy. Hypocrite he 
hated, together with all cruelty and nnkindness ; but, when he 
omnes to exhibit a hypocrite, a scold, or a rogue of any kind, he 
betirays a keen interest, sometimes almost an affection, rather than 
hatred or scorn. Mrs SlipcAop, that wonderful pcture of a sensual, 
bdUy&g, cringiug lady’s-mud; Peter Pounce, tiie swindling 
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Ifn Tow^tnofle^ tlifr vingi^puim IVul&jerytiiV 
boor md brate— all are aatirised genially, not aavagdy. Beriiapa 
Hm one dharacter inTented by him £»r whom he thowa hateed pan 
and aunple^ tiie dhe diaracter at whom we we nevw dlowed w 
laiigh, ia Blifil in Tom J<mm. * 

rtating on hia title-fiage that iliK&eioa was * written, 

in imitation of the ^manner of Cervantea,' Fielding meant more 
than that parara Adama waa a Quixotic character. He meant 
that he waa writing aonething new in English literature, though 
fitmiliar to it firom translations of Cervantes’awofk. Scott braced ip 
Joaeph Andrews a debt to Scarron’s Roman Comikpw ; Furdidre’a 
Roman Botargeois, Marivaux’s Pagacm Parvenu and Hietoire 
de Marianne have, also, been meiitiondd as possiUe origins of 
the novel Fielding himsell in ihe {ure&ce, explains that he has 
written ‘ a comic epic poem in prose,’ with a ‘ light and rklicntoua ’ 
Cable instead of a ‘grave and solemn’ one, ludicrous sentiments 
instead of sublime and diaracters of inferior instead of superior 
rank. It is necessary to disentangle his motives (which may hav^ 
been after-thoughts) from tiie fects of his novel’s descent. The 
author of Tom Thtmb began Joseph Andrews as a burlesque; 
and burlesque — ^not of Pamela but of older works — he allowed it 
to remain, so far as some parts of tiie diction are concerned. But 
the origin of Joseph Andrews, as we have it, is not to be found in 
Soarron, or Cervantes, or any parody or burlesqua In spirit, it 
springs from the ewlier attempts, made by Bunyan, by Defoe, by 
Addison and Steele in The SpectaJbor, to reproduce the common 
life of ordinary pmpla Until Joseph Andrews came out, that 
life had never been exhibited in England with so mu<^ sense 
of iharacter, so clear an insight into motives, so keen an iiUiwest. 
What the book owea to Cervantes is its form, in which the loosely- 
knit {dot follows the travels and adventures of Adams, Andrew#* 
and Fanny, and is suipmaryy wound up when the author peases, 
folding’s aduevement in the construction was not yet equal to 
hiq achievement in the sjurit of fiction; nor could he yet be 
Cidled^* the fother of the' English novel’ 

Seven years were to pass before the novel jvhich justly earned 
him that title was published* Meanwhile, Fidding, who appears 
to have been still attempting to gain a practfee at the bar, had 
not relinquished writing. In or about April 1743, a little more 
than a year after the puUication of Joseph Andrews, he issued by 
aubamption three volumes of MiseeUames. The first vofanua 
oontaiiM a preface, largely autol»<^;raiphical, fidlowed by* gjlliBe 
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pwA* Filling's poeixy is almowt nen^igiU* in view of liii otter 
voile, ttoo^ tte wmgs in hie plays have plenty of The 

poems indnded in tte Miacelkmie$ are mamly ei^ ons^Kisitioiu, 

r uctions of the heart rotter of the head,’ as he calls 
They include love poems and light VMse^ addressed to 
CSiarlotte Cradock and others, and epistles, together vnth some 
prose essaya The second volume contains more interesting 
matter : the long Lncianic fragment, A Joumeff from this World 
to the N^\ which begins witt some of Fieldin^s hapfuest satire 
^ in the ooach-difver of the spirits from* earth. Hie judgment of* 
Mmos aflTordsmiore excellent fiin ; and the talk of Hmner (with 
Mme Dacier in his 1^), Addison, Shakespeare, Dryden and others 
is good. Then come*sixteen less interesting chapters on tte 
migrations of the soul of the emperor Julian, the tale of which 
remains incomplete ; and, in a final chapter, Anne Boleyn relates 
her life. 

In the third volume of the MiseeUtmieo, Fielding printed the 
most brilliant piece of work that he had yet achieved. The Idfe qf 
Mr Jon<xOum Wild the Great Hitherto, his irony had but fiatted 
In Jonathan Wild, it bums through the book with a steady light. 
The point of view is a familiar one with Fielding, who was a sworn foe 
of pretentious appearances. The confusion of greatness with good- 
ness is common. ’ Bombast greatness,’ therefore, is to be exposed 
by dealing with its qualities as if, indeed, they were the qualities 
of goodness ; and, since ’ all these ingredients glossed over with 
\vealth and a title have been treated with the highest respect and ' 
veneration' in ‘the splendid palaces of the great,’ while, in Newgate, 
‘one or two of them have been condemned to the gallows,’ this 
kind of greatness shall be taken as it is seen in Newgate, glossed 
over with no wealth or title, and written of as if it were the 
greatness of Alexander, Caesar or — as we of a later time might 
add — ^Napoleon. So we have Jonathan Wild, thief, ‘fence’ 

and gallows-bird, steadily held up befofe us throughout fifty-six 
dialers as a hero, a great man ; while Heartfree, the simide^ 
affisetionate, open nature — tte gqod man — ^is treated as ‘mUy,’ 
‘low’ and ‘piii^’ The book has dutressed many, fiiduding 
Scott whose rtoolledion ofi it* was not very exact ; but not even 
Swift has produced so rmnarkaUe a piece of sustained irony, so 
fuH of movement, so various, so finely worked in its minutest 
particulan, BO in its pictures of ‘low’ life. Its humour is 

1 A paper in Th£ Champion (Satarday, 24 May 1740) oontaina the germ of the idea 
ntfhily elaborated in this ftagnmi. 
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efben liwa d>^e B |» dany in Hnb pawngeg ntetins to Mbs linAtlin 
Sinp^ afterwards Mrs Jonathan l^Hld ; bat ita merciless expoiore 

]^;KN»iqr, meanness and mielty, even more than the dififeroMiej 
between the rewmds ultimately meted out to greatness and ftr 
goodness, makes it a work of excellent morality. The way to tnS^ 
h<mour, the book claims, lies open and plain, the way of the trans* 
gressOT is hard. • 

About this time, Fielding’sown way became hard; and,if the gout 
which was tiddng an ever firmer hold on him was partly due to his 
'own transgressions in youth, fate had in store for hinf a blow which he ^ 
had not done anything to bring upon himself. After the publication 
of the Misedlames, he devoted himself to the law as closely as Ms 
gout would permit Literature, he foirswoft* partly, perhaps, by 
reason of the precarious nature of its rewards, partiy because, as 
we learn from his prefiaoe to his sister Sarah’s novel, David Smfie 
(1744), he was disgusted at being ‘ reputed and reported the author 
of half the scurrility, bawdry, treason, and blasphemy, which these 
few last years have produced’ — especially ‘that infemous, paltry 
libel,' The Ccmidieade, Six months later, in November 1744, his 
wife died at Batii, after a long illness. Fielding had loved*her 
pastionately. Sophia Western is one portrait of her ; Amelia is 

* another— even to the broken, or scarred, nose. The passage 
desciilung Allworthy’s feelinp about his dead wife^ has, no 
doubt with justice^ been described as autobiographical No 
disproof of his aflbction for his Charlotte is to be found in the feet 

* that, in November 1747, he married her maid, Mary Daniel, a good 
soul, who made him a,good wife. Their son, William, was bom in 
February 1748. 

Fielding’s efforts to break away from writing were spasmodic 

and never successful for long. In November 1745, the expedition 

of the young pretender sent him to journalism again. He started 

a paper. The True Pcdrud, in, which he tried to rouse tiie nation 

out of the sluggish indifibrence and the acquiescence in bad 

government, .that *were a greater danger than the advance of the 

Highlanders on Derby, k was, for this purpose, probably, that he 

let his robust humour and his hatred of what be considered the 

affoctations of the Jacobite pmrty'find firee play* in a series of 

violmtly overdrawn pictures of what would happen if the rebels 

took London. Almost the sole interest of the journal for modmii 

seadmw lies in the reappearance of pmeon Admns, who is made to 

trounce, with eflfoct, a young English fiibUe, more fond of Frendk 

• %■ 

^ Tam JatuB, bk z, ehap. n. 
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win# film adTme to fVmch goTenuaent SldilDi^ though kas 
insniar than Sm<dlett> ttaa a thoroogh Jcdm BnD. In December 
1747 , he migaged once more in political journalism, with Tkt 
SJfaeobit^t Journal, a, paper conducted on the same lines as The 
^rue Patriot, in one number of which he genMoudy {uaises the 
first two Tolumes of his detractor Richardson’s OZartMca The 
writing of these journals brought on Fielding the rqiroach of 
being a ‘pensioned scribbler,’ and' may have helped to obtain his 
comnussion as justice of the peace for Westminster. The last 
number of Thejoteoibite'e Journal is dated 5 Noyember 1748.* A* 
commission a% justice of the peace for Westminster had been 
granted him on the previous 25 October ; and a similar commission 
for Middlesex was, ap'barentiy, granted to him soon afterwards. The 
duke of Bedford had become ^retary of state early in the year. 
From the terms in which he is mentioned in the prefoce to 
Tom Jones and from Fielding’s letter to him of 13 December 
1748S it seems clear that his ‘princely benefactions’ included 
something besides the present of leases enabling Fielding to 
qualify for the office in Middlesex by holding landed estate of 
£100 a year. 

When Fielding took the magistrate’s post, it was one of small 
honour, and of only such profit as could be made out of one or both 
parties to the cases brought before him. Squeesum and Thrasher 
were probably only too foithfol portraits of the trading justices, 
as they were called. Fielding, however, took his woih very 
seriously ; considerably reduced its emoluments by his honesty ; 
and endeavoured to remedy at the root the appalling evils due to 
ignorance, poverty, drink and the lack of an’ efficient police force. 
His Proposals /or erec^ng a county work-house may, to modem 
ideas, seem repellently bratal; to his own age, they seemed 
sentimentally humane. 

Within four months of his Westminster appointment, that is, 
in February 1749, there appeared in six duodecimo volumes The 
qf Tom Jones, A Foundling, When Fielding began to 
write ^ masterpiece, there is no evidence to show. Hie years 
preceding his appointinent as magi^rate seem to have hiea years 
of pecuniary, as well as of other trpubles,‘relieved ly the gmeroeity 
of Lyttdton, and of Balih Allen of Prior park, Bath. In the 
letter dedicating Tom Jones to Lyttelton, Fielding acknowledges 
his debt to both these friends, and says that the diaracter qf 
Allworthy is takmi from them. The book, then, was probalfiy 
• • » OoddsD, p. 19S. 
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(it tdol^ Fiddiiig iaja» ‘khm ItixmiamSa «€ Ibtev’) ^ 
ki tfae intem^ of other ooeopatioiis, dnrhig d^neaB and tranbto ; * 
aad theeinauisiaDoes oalj nudce the addeweteot laore aupriaiiig. . 

Fieldiiig had called Jonph Andrtw$ a cdinio qnc poen ia/' 
ivoae ; the title u better deserved Tom Janet. ’ Hia debt Id 
the great epics is patent hi sadi passages as the ^^t in the 
chnrcbjard, where lie indalges in open burlesqua A g^oider ^ 
debt becomes evidetft when a pemsal oi the whole book 
shows the eohermice of its structure. The course of the mam 
‘ thetne is steadily followed throughout ; andi ta it all the 
plots, all the incidents in the vast and motley world wfai^ * 
the story embraces, are carefolly related. It is true that the art 
is lower at some points than at others, iifto Joseph Andrews, 
Fielding introduced two independent Btories, those of Leonora and 
of Mr Wilson, which are excusable only on the ground of the 
variety obtained by the insertion of scenes from high life. Tom 
Jones eontmns its independent story, that of the Man of the 
Hill ; and, though this story forms part of the book’s thmne, its 
introduction violates the laws of structure more forcibly than * 
could be the case with the earlier and more loosely built novel 
The ejHsode of the widow, again, which occurs in the eleventh 
chapter of the fifteenth book, is so grave a feult in construction 
that even the need of proving that Tom could say no to a woman 
scarcely reconciles us to believing it Fielding’s work. But, in 
spite of these and other blemishes of form, Tom Jones rmnains 
the first Ei^lidi novel conceived and carried out on a structural 
plan that secured an artistic unity for the whole. It set up for 
prose fictimi a standard which nearly all its great writers have 
followed, and which is to be found practically unchanged in 
Thackeray. 

The question of the * morality’ of Tom Jones is so closely •' 
bound up Mrith the realism whidi is another of its main 
characteristics, that it is almost impossible to treat them apart 
In JonaOum, Wild, Fielding had a double object — iio carry <m bis 
lifdi^ war against humbii^,and to show how pooiiy vice rewarded 
its votaries. Both these aims imderlie Tom Jones ; but both are 
subdued to a wider aim-^to skpw* life as it ia * ‘The provkimi 
which we have here made is Human Nature.' The implicatkm is 
that, if we can see the whole of human nature, we shall find that 
epme of it is, in itseU^ ugdy> and some^ in itself, beautifriL Hmt 
whfaih is ugly makes peopfo unhai^ ; that whidi is beautifrd 
makes .them happy. Fielding was content to leave to Ridiardsom 
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1$!$ ooftiiiitiooB <<aoci 0 fy, 'good fon^* « it w oaUe^the oode 

Qnmdi«^ Its plaoe is taken ra Tom Jones, if at 
^ by tbat ‘prodeqct^’ ybicb Allwortky preadied to Jonee, and 
ia no more than the nK^eration that ke^ a man out of 
reaA oi what ia ugly in human nature, and of thoae who practiae 
it. The giat of the book’a mmwl irarpoae ia to ahow human nature, 
mad beautiftil alike, raised to a hig^i powei;of activity, so that 
the contrast between what is itself beautiful and what ia itaelf 
u^y afandl be clearly perceived. Incidentally, meanness, cruelty, 
hypomiay, lasciviQUBoess will be found to bring unhappiness in 
their train ; but^it is a worse punishment to be a Blifil *h*ii to 
suffer as Blifil ultimately suffered. 

Since no man ean*Bee life whole, the question of the moral 
value of Tom Jones — which has been considered a great moral 
work and a great immoral work — resolves itself into the question 
how much of human life Fielding could see. To mudi of it he was 
blind. He could have understood a saint as little as he could 
have understood an anarchist. The finer shades — such as were 
fiear to Richardson — ^were lost to him. Of love as a spiritual 
passion, he shows himself almost entirely ignorant. He was wholly 
in 8ymi»thy witb the average morality of his time ; and he takes, 
quite comfmrtably, what would nowadays be considered a low view 
of human nature. He had never known a perfect charactmr; 
tbmefore, he will not put one in his book ; and even Allworthy, 
who stands nearest to his ideal of a good man, comes out, against 
Fielding's intention no doubt, a little cold and stifil But, of human 
nature that was not perfect, not exidted by any intellectual or 
moral or religious passion, he knew more than *any vrriter, except, 
possibly, Shakespeare. In Tom Jones, 

we dull reiiresent human natora at first to the keen appetite of onr reader, 
*in that more plain and nmple manner fai which H is found in the country, 
and shall hereafter hmli and ragoo it with all the hiffh French utd Itdian 
seasoning of affectation and vice whidi courts and cities afford. 

True to his promise, he shows lu the whole .of life as he saw it, 
in its extremes of poverty and luxury — -^m Molly Seagrim*to 
Lady Bellastou ; its extremes of folly and wisdom — ^from Partridge 
to AHwortl^ ; its extrmnes of meanness * and gmierosity— bxun 
Blifil to Tom Jcmes. Aifd every dmracter in the book has been 
thought out, not merely adumbrated. Fidding had used to the 
fhtt hia tqipftr fcHTii tiaa of exerciring his enormous interest m ubmi 
and women ; his experience had brought him into otmlaet with 
nearl^patt Hnfis m^neaiifyall diesmstaaees; and the dhfi hig idsh in g 
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ternxnlxX^^'TomJmn is tin aottdil^^ of and jodgnAsAt 

iHddi the nnmborlMB lypes indad^in khave been bnflttogether 
into a odierent . 

Hie question then arisee : what use did the author of Tom «feN» 
make of his knowledge ? Reference has been made to his realbm; 
and, if by a realist is meant an artist conscientiously determined to 
express life exactly as he sees it, thmi Fielding was onei But, if a° 
realist is one to whom all the fects of life and character, jsll aims 
and emotions are of equal value. Fielding cannot be called by tiiat 
name. He is without the golden dream of what life shodd be 
which shines through the work of nearly every other great artist^ 
but, in the place of that dream, his passionate sympathy with 
certain human qualities supplies so mud* 6f direct moral as may 
be found in his book, and, through it as a medium, he sees which 
of these qualities are ugly, and which of them beautiful Chastity, 
to him, is not a thing of much account ; but, in considering the 
much-discussed licence of Tom Jones, it must be remembered, 
first, that, in the episode of Nightingale, a line is shown over 
which even Tom will not step ; next, that all Tom’s lapses — even 
the affidr, painful as it is to modem feeling, of Lady Bellaston — 
leave unimpaired the brightness of his prominent quality ; and, 
last, that, in Fielding’s eyes, those very lapses were caused by the 
untrained excess of that very quality— his generous openness of 
soul If you have that quality, in Fielding’s opinion, you cannot 
go very for wrong ; if you are mean, envious, cruel, you can never 
go right. There is a strong spice of fotalism in the doctrine, if 
press^ home — a reli&nce on instinct which the villains have as 
much right to plead in excuse as have the generous-minded. But 
a candid, steady view of so much of life as we can take in shows 
generosity to be beautiful and meanness to be ugly. Tom Jones 
is no hero; Fielding was concerned to draw, not heroes, whichf* 
to b»m, were impossible abstractions or inventions, but men as he 
knew them. Finally, a woitt should be added on Fielding’s utter 
absence of pretence. His own sturdy wisdom (often, to us of later 
commonplace) is* always at hand — and not only in those 
intro^^ty dmpters to each book which tell us, in his manliest, 
most humorous prosd, what he .is thinking and what he is 
trying to do. In every incident throughout the crowded story, 
and in every character throughout the wonderfol array of per- 
sonages high and low, the force of his own knowledge and 
conviction may be felt 

The years 1749 and 1760 found Bidding ^qsnduous in 4ds 
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In May of the fimner year, heiwBohalrinan 
and, in the following montii, he deliyered a 
Sunoos charge to the Westminster grand jury. His pnUished 
for the two years consisted only of pan^thlets: one, in d^noe 
of jiis action in sentencing one Bosavem PenleB to death for 
rioting and theft; the other, the weighty Enquiry into the Ccmaeo 
•of tiie lato Inereaae of Roti>er8, which shows how eamestiy he 
studied and desired to remove the x»uses 0 / crime. Hogaitii’s 
‘Gin Ldhe’ is supposed to have been inspired by this pamphlet 

Fielding was aji work, meanwhile, upon his last novel, AmdiOt 
which was published in December 1751, and dedicated to his 
benefoctor, Ralp& Allen. Fielding was now nearly forty-five ; he 
was a very busy man, aq|l his health was breaking up. It is not 
surprising that Am/dia lacks some of the ebullience, the strength 
and the solidity of the novel into which Fielding had packed all 
his youth and prime of life. In form, the story is distinctly 
inferior to Tom. Jones. The writer had given further attention and 
thought to the social evUs with which his official position brought 
him into daily touch. He had more to say about the evils of the 
spong^g-houses, about the injustice of the laws of debt, the 
insolence and cruelty of the servants of justice, the blind cruelty 
of punishments and similar topics. Instead of putting these 
thoughts into such incidental essays as had enriched Tom Jones, 
he attempted to incorporate them with the story, and thereby at 
once dislocated his tale and roused the reader’s impatience. Jhe 
course of the narrative, again, harks backward and forward more 
often than that of Tom Jones. Miss Matthews, Booth, Mrs Bennet 
must each have a separate narrative, and nearly a chapter must 
be devoted to the previous history of Trent There are signs, 
also, of interruption, or of carelessness, in the work*. 

In spite of these blemishes, Amdia has merits which Fielding’s 
other novels lack. In place of the huge and turbulent world of 
Tom Jones, we have a much smaller canvas, and a more in- 
timate revelation of shadows and depths in charaq|«r. In losing 
some of his ebullience, Fielding has gained insight into thiiiQgs 
unknown to him before. The char&cter'of Amelia, Fielding’s 
‘ favourite child,’ hai been so fervently admired that, perhaps, it is 
rash to miss in her the courage and the strength of the ever dear 
Soffiiia. Booth, who lacked the excuse of Tom Jones’s youth and 

^ One of these, as is well known, is the inconsistency of the statements as to 
Amelia’s nose — ^which Fielding himself practically admitted In Ths CovenUQarden 
JarnmLm 
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koipidae ; tmd, while tiie reader is toiiched>-«s no sendtiTe roadir 
earn foil to be tomfoed—by the iiathos of wfaidi Fiddfog h««, for 
the first time, shftws himself a master, the doabt may arise 
Sophia would hare endured so much fix>m her husband withlrat a 
hearty troundng; There is, in foot, just a dash in Amdia Booth 
of that other Amelia who married Qeorge Osborne ; and sheh 
women help to briii^ their troubles on themselves. For all that, 
thmre is no redsting the beauty of Amelia’s diaracter, whid& is drawn 
with a depth of understanding for in advance xA Helding's time. 
There are novelty and daring, too, in the study of Miss Matthews; * 
and colonel Bath, with his notions of honour, is an admiratde 
piece of comedy. The st<Hry, as a wholeMis the work of a mellower, 
soberer Fielding than the author of Tom Jones — a Fielding 
touched with tears, yet as much in love as ever with nobility 
and generosity of character, and equally full of interest in men 
and women. The novel rouses a wonder as to what he would 
have gone on to achieve, had time and health been granted 
him. * 

‘1 will trouble the World no more with any Children nf mine 
by the same Muse.’ So he wrote in an early number of The 
Covent-Ckvrden Jownrud, a Tuesday and Saturday paper which he 
started, under the pseudonym Sir Alexander Drawcansir, in 
January 1752, a month after the appearance of his last novel 
The Covemt-Gixrden Jowmod contains the best of Fielding’s 
occasional writing. He takes a rather gloomy view of letters, 
manners and morals ; he has forsworn Aristophanes and Babelais ; 
but his irony is*Btill awake, and his earnestness unabated. In- 
ddmitally, the Jowmad is interesting, inasmuch as it involved him 
in several literary quarrels, among othms with Smollett. Smollett 
had attacked Fielding and Lyttelton in Peregrine PUMe ; Fielding, 
in return, had a fling at t^t novel and at Boderiek Bandom ; 
and Smollett retorted with the savage pamphlet about * Habbdkuk 
H ilding , Justice and Chapman ’ which will be mentioned again later. 
3%c(7(C>eef»t-G‘artie»tifoMma{cametoanendinHovember 1762. In 
Apfil of that year, Fieldidg issued his Excmqdee qf ihe Iwterpod- 
Uon of Providenee, in (he Jdetexdjon omd PtmUJmemt qfMnrder. 
In January 1753 appeared ins Proposal for Mcdamg an lUfettml 
Provision for (he Poor, which included Proposals for EreeBng 
a ComKg Work-house previously referred ta In Mardi 1753, 
he published a pamphlet in which he espoused (wroii^y, as it 
appears) the cause of one Elisabeth Canning^ whose aqcngption 
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gf IcMbl^ppiiiK had neurly bronj^t an old g^^-trodba to the 
lillowB and a procuress to panishuient. 

J ’ By the muddle of 1763, Fielding was rety UL He was just 
. Jfcijtting out for Balh, whra he was commissioned by the duke of 
Hetrcastle to frame a plan for checking the preyalence of robbery 
and murder. This he pepared, in the midst of his heavy woric as 
%iagi8trate. He stayed in London, and succeei^ed in breaking up 
.a gang of ruflSans. His illness, now, bad become a combination of 
dropsy, jaundice and asthma, and he was unfit to take the journey 
to Bath. Ibe wlpter of 1763—4 was long and severa In May, 
be betook hims^ to his house, Fordhook, at Ealing, whmw he 
found some relief in drinking bishop Berkeley’s tar-water, ibougb 
his dropsy grew worse* He was ordered to Lisbon; and, on 
26 June 1764, he left Fordhook, never to return. 

Of his voyage to Lisbon, in the company of his wife and daughter, 
on The Queen of Portugal, he has left an account which has more 
in it of the quality of charm than anything else that he wrote. 
It shows his courage and his zest for life undiminished by tiie 
bufferings that had wasted his great frame, and mellowed by a 
manly patience ; his courtesy and consideration for others ; his 
sound sense and sincerity. Neither his eye for character nor 
his power of ironical expression had deserted him ; and the 
portraits of captain Yeale, and others, are as shrewd and 
complete as any in his novela The book was publidied in 
February 1766, in a version which omitted portions of the manu- 
script; the whole text being issued in December of that year. 
But, before the earlier issue appeared, the author had passed 
away. Fielding died at Lisbon on 8 October 1764, and lies buried 
in the English cemetery there. He had lived hard. A self- 
indulgent youth had been succeeded, after his first marriage, by a 
•jnanhood crammed with arduous work in literature and in the law. 
As justice of the peace, he had seen further than his contem- 
poraries into the causes of crime, and Into the remedies for it ; as 
writer, he had poured ridicule and contempt on meanness, on 
pretmice and on vanity, and had fixed thd.form of a new Immch 
of literature. Poverty, sorrow, ill-health and detection *coold 
not quench his delil'ht in life ;.and ^ used his energies, his good^ 
sense and his knowledge of the world consistently in the service 
of what he saw to be the rigb^ 

t 

In qieaking of &nollett, we have to deid with a »««■« of vwy 
digerpit charactw frnm Fielding; though of scarcely less aMUty. 



Bom in t^e spring of 1731 at Dalquhnni, Oardless, in 1&)*Taie pf 
Leren, Dumbartonshire, ToUas George SmoUett was the grands*^ 
of Sir James SmoUett of BonhiU, judge and member of ibe Scot^i 
and the united ^liaments. Tobias’s &ther, Sir James’s yodhgest 
son, died in the future noTeUst’s chUdhood. The account of 
Roderick Random’s childhood and youth, SmoUett afterwards sai^ 
was not autobiogtaphical ; but the main outlines were the same. 
He was educated at the school at Dumbarton, and, in 1736, went 

Glasgow university. In the same year, he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon and apothecary in Glasgow, by name GdTdon, whom, though , 
he ridiculed him as Potion in Roderick Remditm, he honoured in 
Htmphrey Clhiker. He came to London at the age of eighteen ; 
obtuned a commission as surgeon in thi navy, and, in 1740, sailed 
on Cvmb&rUmd, to join the fleet in the West Indies under 
admiral Vernon, whose previous expedition against Porto BeUo 
had been celebrated in a poem by Fielding. Smollett’s object in 
coming to London was not, it seems, to obtain an appointment in 
connection with his profession, like Johnson, a year or tyo 
before, he had in his pocket a tragedy — The Regicide. He was 
not, however, a dramatist ; and no manager was found to put The 
Regicide on the stage. This disappointment SmoUett never 
forgot or forgave. In boyhood, he had shown a disposition for 
savage sarcasm; and the rejection of The Regicide was to 
lead to flerce attacks on Garrick, Lyttelton and others. After 
Vernon’s disastrous expedition to Cartagena, SmoUett.sailed with 
tile fleet to Jamaica. There, he left the service in disgust, and 
in Jamaica he stayed tiU 1744, when he returned to London, 
betrothed to Anne Lascelles, a Jamaican lady of some fortune, 
whom he married in or about 1747. On his return to London, he 
set up as a surgeon in Downing street, and seems to have had no 
thought of Uterature as a profession, for he wrote but Uttie.. Tlfe 
suppression of the rising in 1746 drew from him a poem. The 
Tears qf Seo&and. In 1746, he published Advice, a satire ; in 
1747, Repro^, another satire ; both in the heroic couplet, both 
chasacteristic in spirit and. diction. In the same year, the &te of 
The Regicide stiU ranklingv he made a bmt^ attack on Lyttelton 
in A Bmiesqae Ode on ^ iMetqfa Orom^hnother, a parody of 
Lyttelton’s monody on the death of his wife. None of these 
works is of any importance to literature ; but^' in 1748, they were 
succeeded by a work of very high importance The Adveniurea qf 
Boderii^ lUmdom. 

SmoUett admitted that he modeUed his story on thcf of 
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Oil £laa. In the oonntry of Ddfoe^ iho j^iearetqm 
41ie realists novel of travel and adventure— 1^08 not 
e^lutdj new ;.nor wae the device of stringing the epsodes of 
tibie story together along the thread of a single character. What 
Smo^ett achieved in Roderick Rcmdom and, later, in Peregrine 
PicMe, was to riiow how much could still be done with this form, 
to introduce new life and new types, and to present them with 
unequalled brilliance and energy. The new type for which he is 
most &mous is not the hungry and adventurous Scot, like Roderick 
^ Random himself or Strap, his futhful attendant, but the British 
sailor. The expedition to Cartagena had given great opportunities 
for knowledge of. the nary to a man who had great skill in ex- 
pressing that knowledge* So vivid a picture of a certain kind of 
life peopled with such clear-cut types as Morgan, the Welsh 
suigeon, Bowling, Oakum, Mackshane, Jack Rattlin, had never 
been presented before and has not been surpassed since. The 
British tar was all but new to English literature,and, in this direction 
^one, Smollett’s influence has been as important as his achieve- 
ment Though he sees men and women chiefly from the outside, 
he sees them with extraordinary clarity, and has a way of hitting 
them off in the first few words which keeps the attention arrested 
alKthrough the rambling, ill-constructed book. Smollett was not 
a moralist ; he was even without a view of life and conduct such 
as might have lent unity to his several works. Dickens, in boy- 
hood, found Roderick ‘a modest and engaging hero ’ ; to the pdult 
reader, he is one of the most shameless young scoundrels in 
Action. In his preface to the work, Smollett writes of Roderick’s ^ 
* modest merit,’ and he may have been sincere. The truth is that he 
did not care. He aimed almost exclusively at what he abundantly 
secured — movement and variety ; and his taste for farce, horse- 
>lay and violence was inexhaustible. It should be added that 
Smollett’s study of medicine had doubtless inured him to the 
contemplation of certain (diysical la^ and that he revels in 
contemplating them. • 

The publication of Roderick Random brought Smollett imme- 
diately into Rune. 'Hie first advantage he took of it was to pbblidi 
his unfortunate tragedy The Regicide, with’a pre&ce full of railing 
at the blindness, the jealousy and so forth, of those who would not 
see its merits. He made — or revised and corrected — an English 
tnuu^dion of OU Blae, which was published in 1749. Tet^ just 
as Helding tried to live by the law, Smollett seems to have gone 
on %i>inng to make a living by medidne. In 1750, he todr the 



dibgnet of doetw of medidno in Marisdial colleig^ AbddiedL l(|- 
the ftDtnnm of that year, hovevOT, he set out for Faihi witil 
Dr John Moore, the author of Zdueo, in order to hollect inateiial 
for another novel The result of the tour was ITie Advenfl^ree 
<ff Peregrim PuMe, published in 1761. In some respects, this is 
the most remarkable of Smollett's novels ; it is, also, the longest,* 
and it maintains it^ vivacity and vigour throughout In morality, 
the treatment of the main theme (if sudi a book can be smd to 
have a main theme) diows scarcely any advance on Eoderiek 
Bandom. Peregrine is a scoundrel with a ytaj moderate sensck 
of shame; he is also, in his elegant and rather ^tty way, a bully 
of the most refined cruelty, who is not content -to feast on others* 
folly, but likes to pay for the feast with all kinds of insult and 
annoyance. It would be easier to insist on the fact that morality 
and good taste have nothing to do with the effect that Smollett . 
wished to produce, were it not that the same novel contains 
the finest character he ever drew. In a work of this kind, coherence 
is of little moment ; and, that Smollett clearly changed his mind as 
he went on, not only about Pickle's mother, and his aunt Qriszle, 
but about his aunt Grizzle's husband, commodore Trunnion, does 
not lessen the beauty of the commodore's character in its final 
form. A modem reader, by reason of a satiety that must ha^e 
been almost unknown in Smollett's day, wishes that Trunnion 
could open his lips just once or twice without using a nautical 
metaphor ; but metaphor was never more finely used than in the 
famous death-scene of that simple, wise, lovable old sea-dog. This 
character alone(sup[K>sing that there had been no Matthew Bramble 
or lismahago to follow) would prove that Smollett had it in him to 
be a humourist of a high order, if his savageness and bratality 
had not stified the humourist's qualities. In P&regrme PuM^. 
much of the characterisation is on the highest level ever reachea 
by Smollett The household at ‘The Garrison,* where Hawser 
^ninnion lived, induded that ‘great joker,' lieutenant Hatdiway, 
and Tom Pipel^ the silent and faithful, who is more attractive, 
if not j)etter fon, than Strap.. Though Mrs Pickle is an impossilfie 
person, her husband Gamaliel livra^from the fimt line of the stoiy; 
and the adventures of the {fainter' and tiie doctor, the banquet 
in the manner of the undents and the ‘escape’ frmh the Bastille, 
offer a concurrent devdopment of farcical incident and oihlity of 
character hardly to be paralleled for vivadty and inventivmesB. 
In Roderick Random, many of the characters were takm fopoi 
life; BO it was with Peregrim PuMe-, and, in*&e &st editalm, 
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attadced seTeral of those idiom he ouuddlwed his 
w^es— Lyttditon (under Uie name Sir Gosling ScragX Garrick, 
Bich and (Sbber, his rancour against whom, on aoconnt of the 
rqe^on of The Regwide, was continuous, b^des Akenside and 
fielding. At this date, he cannot hare had any cause of complaint 
•gainst Fielding, unless it were the belief tiiat Partridge in Tom 
Jonea was imitated from Strap in Rqd&rick Random', and, in the 
main, the secret of his dislikes seems to have been jealonqr. 
Fielding's retorts, in two numbers of The Covent-Qarden J&wmal, 
• <]row from Smollett one of his most savage and indecent perform* 
anoes: A Narrative of the Bate and Inhuman Acts 

that were latdy praetie^ upon the Brain qf Habbakuk HUding, 
Justiee, Deader and ChUpman... (1762X In the second edition 
of Peregrine Pidde, however, which was issued before the end 
«of 1761, the attacks on Fielding were withdrawn. It remains to 
add that the form of the book is still the picaresque novel ; but 
even this loose construction is disturbed by the interpolation of 
the immoral but vivacious Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 

Smollett had not yet given up all idea of practising as a doctor. 
He took up his abode in Bath ; bui^ fiuling to meet with success, 
he wrote a pamphlet to prove that Bath water was but little 
more efficacious than any other water, and, returning to London, 
definitely took up literature as his profession. He settled in 
Chelsea, at Monmouth house, where he was visited by Johnson, 
Garrick, Goldsmith, Sterne and others; and here he held those 
Sunday dinners which he was to describe later in Humphrey 
CUnker, for the benefit of the hacks who worked in the ‘literary 
factory’ established by him. His next novel, published in 1762, 
was The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom. If Partridge 
owed something to Strap, Fathom undoubtedly owed something 
Co Jonathan Wild; but Smollett’s book lacks the unity to 
which Fielding attained by his coq^istent irony and by the 
intellectual conception of the relations of goodness-and greatness. 
And Smollett betrays his half-heartedn^ by leaving Fathom 
converted and repentant, in which not convincing or edifying 
condition he is found again, in Hmnphrey Clinker. Tet, If the 
book, as a whole, be nnsatis&cto^, it is, like all Smollett’s fiction, 
vivamous and brilliant, and its infiuence maybe traced in Pelham, 
in Dennis Duwd and in other worka 

After Ferdinand Covad Fathom, Smollett did not write any 
mq^novds for some years. He was constantly in need of money, for 
he wdb always overspending his income^ otmsiderable as it was. Qf 
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irife’»faitiiiie> Mily a shmII partevw niai^ed hbn ; bat SoMAelfe 
was practicaDj the first man to conduct a 'litwaiy fitetoiy’ with 
snccesB ; and, at. one time, his profits came to about £600 a year; 
After the publicdtion of FerMncmd Com/t Pcelhom, the fii^ry 
and the trade of book-making absorbed him. In 1766, he publidied 
a trmislatiQn of Don Quixote, whidi critics have declared to ber 
only a richm(ff4 ofiJ[.erva8’s translation (published, posthumously, 
in 1743X SmoUett not having Spanitii enough to be capable of 
making an entirely new version. In 1766, Archibald Hmnilton, 
formerly an Edinburgh printer, put Smollett sA the head of th^ , 
contributors to his new monthly paper. The CrituM Review, started 
in opposition to Ralph Griffiths’s MonJMy Review. Smollett, as we 
have seen, was trenchant in attack ; and hil writings in The CrRiecH 
Review involved him in quarrels with Grainger, Joseph Reed, 
Churchill, Shebbeare and several others. To digress for a moment , 
from the chronological order of his doings, in January 1767, Garrick 
brought on the stage at Drury lane Smollett’s frrce of life at sea, 
The Repriml, or the Tara of Old EngUmd, a rollicking play, fell 
of the oddities of national character and sure of popularity because 
of its attacks on the French. Garrick having gone out of his way 
to see that Smollett was well remunerated, Smollett has praise 
for him in The GrUieal Review, and, later, more of it in 'a work 
of truth,' his HisUyry of England. In 1769, Smollett was fined 
£100 and suflered three months’ not uncomfortable imprisonment 
in the king’s bench prison (which he was afterwards to describe in 
Sir Lomnedot Greama) for impugning, in The Critical Review, 
the courage of adnural Sir Charles Emowles. 

Meanwhile, at the close of 1767, he published the first four 
volumes of his Hialory of EngUmd, bringing it down to the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. The work seems to have been a mere 
bookseller’s venture. Hume had already published two volumes*^ 
on the Stewart period, an^ was known to be at work on the 
TudorsX In order to take the wind out of his sails by bringing 
^. a complete* history Jbefore him, Smollett 'worked veiy hard, 
rea^^, he said, 300 •volumes; and, in twenty monthi^ c(Hn- 
pleted a work written, .though in haste, with his usual dearness 
and force. What, he really thought of public affidrs was not to 
become evident till the publication of The Hidory of an Atom, 
scHue years later. Between 1761 and 1766, he ddded five mean 
vohunes to his History of bringing tjto story down to 

the moment of puUication, and tal^^ng wportunities, by the 

^•0S. eba,y.tn,'fi>tt. *. * * * 
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ini praiaiiig I^ddbig, Hmne and othen whcm he had attacked in 
eltriier days. 

* pie work these straraous years indnded, also, the prepara- 
tkHf of Dodsley’s Compmdiwn qf Vcyagea in serra yolnmee, among 
which ai^ieiired Smollett’s own account of the expedition against 
lOsTtagma; the compiling of a Univeraal History, in which he com- 
posed the hutories of France, Qermany and Italy, besides painfiiUy 
revising the contributions of his hacks ; eight volumes entitled The 
Present State of the Nations ; a translation, with Thomas Franckl^ 

, the works of Voltaire ; and two further excursions into journalism 

— one of them a# editor of The North Briton, a tory paper started 
in May 1762 , in suppoif of Lord Bute^ While Smollett was in the 
king’s bench prison, in 1 ^ 69 , Newbery, the bookseller, secured his 
services for his new monthly paper. The British Magasdne. Its first 
. number, published in January 1760 , contained the first instalment 
of Smollett's fourth, and feeblest, novel. The Adventures of 
Sir Launcelot Greaves. Sir Launcelot is an eighteenth century 
gentleman who rides about the country in armour, attended 
by his comic squire, Timothy Crabshaw, redressing grievances. 
T^en one remembers their originals, Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, it is impossible to feel much interest in this pair; and the 
fun of the story, almost entirely, is horse-play. Some of the 
lesser characters, however, are well done, including the sour 
and crafty rogue, Ferret, said to be a caricature of Shebbeare. 
Though the talk of captain Crowe, the naval man, whose 
adventures as knight-errant are a burlesque of the hero’s, in 
the main resembles that of commodore Trunnion, it is very 
suggestive, at times, of Alfred Jingle; and to Mrs Gobble, the 
justice’s wife. Bob Sawyer’s landlady unquestiona1>ly owed her 
indignation at being addressed as ‘woman.’ Another feature of 
\ote in the book is that it begins straight away with an admirable 
piece of description, in the manner. of Scott, leaving out the 
exordium which had till then been usual ^ 

By 1763 , Smollett’s health was brokei^ by inceSsant overwqri^ 
disaj^intment in his hopes of aid from Bute, and the ei^oesses 
of his own systema nervosum, maanme irtitaibih. And, in April 
of that year, the violent, afibbtionate man suffered the Imviest 
of. blows in the loss of his only diild, Elizabeth, at the age of 
fiftemL For the sake of his own health and his wife’s spirits^ he 
left En gland in the month of June, and travelled across Frmioe 
to J^Boa In the autumn of 17^ he Tinted Gtenoa, Borne, Jlorenee 

* 1 01. ohap. XTl, TO**/'. 
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and «itihar towns of Itidy; for tike winter, lie tetnraed to IHee^ 
by Jane 1765, he wa6 bade in Ltmdon. In the following ydur, ' 
he published an ac^nnt of his Traods (h/tough Franoe oMd Itafyi* 
one of the most entertaining books of trarel ektssit, ani^’a 
of inframadon, on the whole remarkably accnrat^^c$ni^r^^ 
the natnral phenomena, history, sodd ;.econopii&Mi^: ;and ' 
morals of the placek described. Smollett a,lfsrj^.^4lpar^ 
nacious curiosity, and, as his novels prove, a very qmd^ ey^ec 
fo^^esaw the merits of Cannes, then a small village, a^ a . 

resort^ and the possibilities of the Comiche roadL'^^he clSdr^ 
interest of the book, however, for the general rdhder, ^es In ito 
unsparing revelation of the author’s character. In plad>^^i^ 
bravery, serenity and sweetness of the dying Fielding, we have hd^. 
little but spleen, acerbity and quarrelsomeness. Smollett’s fierce 
engagements with innkeepers, postillions and fellow-travellers; 
his profound contempt for foreigners, now fortified by first-hand 
observation ; hie scorn of the Roman catholic fitith and ceremonies, 
of duelling, of such domestic arrangements as the eiddieo, of. 
petty and proud nobility, of a hundred other French institutions 
and ways; and the shrewd sense and the keen eye (keener than 
Carlyle’s) for shams which fortify all his violent prejudices, combine 
to make the book a masterpiece in description and ironic 
criticism of men and mannera Not that he was wilfully blind to 
merit or beauty; he has good words, now and then, even for a 
foreign doctor. But he was determined to see everything with 
his own eyes; and, being a sick man and splenetic, he saw every- 
thing, from politics to statues and pictures, with an eye more or 
less jaundiced. Sterne, who met Smollett in Italy, hit off the 
truth, with his usual pungency, in the portrait of Smelfrmgns in 
A SenHmerOcU Journey. 

Smollett was better, but far from well, when he returned home.* 
In 1766, he travelled in Scotland, revisited the scenes of his child- 
hood, and was made much of by learned Edinburgh. Here, and 
in Baih, whitiier he now went as a patimit> be gathered material, and 
possilfiy laid plans, for his last novd. Before Humphrey Clmher 
appear^ however, Smollett was tp show himself in his most rancor- 
ous and psendo-Rabelaisian mood in JETutovy Ofiti .d tiesntmvsq/' 
an Atom (1769). In this worl^ the Atom relates, to one Nathamd 
Peacock, his experiences while in the body of a Japanese. Since 
Japan stands for England, and the names in tiie story (many of tiiem 
formed on the principle iJterwards. adopted by Samuel Buti^in 
Erewhon) each repesented a wellknown figure ^ Britidi ^blic 
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work is merely a Inrutal satire on Brititii pnUic affldrs 
the' year 1764 to the date pnblicatioii — and the TVaeeb of 

X«Biitoel Gnlliyer are fh^;rant beside it 

■ p the'last month of 1769, Smollett’s healtfi compelled him, 
-^ofi^moi^^^ ^Slwdo He went to Italy, uid, in the cfpring 
ipf li^(l,t*sdl^^,m'a yili^ near Lcgd^om. Here> he wrote his last 
a^ nor^ The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. 

Iir we|,j0j|^ is another picaresque story, insomuch as, during 
> its ptoiffea^ the diaracters (who relate everything in lettms tp 
• ibeir frien^^jptii'sue their travels in England and Scotland. But 
its tone ^d tenfper (owing, possibly, to the influence of Sterne, 
poe^yi^i to the paciflc.mood which often blesses the closing days 
of even the angriest men*^ are very difibrent firom those of Roderick 
Random and of Peregrine PUMe. Smollett the humourist, of 
whom we have had but brief glimpses in his earlier works, is more 
evident here than anywhere else. Matthew Bramble, the out- 
wardly savage and inwardly very tender old bachelor, his sister 
Mrs Tabitha Bramble, smart Jery Melford, their nephew, and 
his sister Miss Lydia, Mrs Winifred Jenkins, the maid, and 
Humphrey Clinker himself, the 'methodist ’ manservant whom they 
pick up on their travels — all these are characters more deeply and 
kindly seen than any of their predecessors except Hawser Trunnion. 
The best among them all is Lismahago, the Scottish soldier, 
needy, argumentative, proUd, eccentno— a figure of genuine 
com^y, among whose many descendants must be reckoned one of 
great eminence, Dugald Dalgetty. The novel is planned with a 
skill unusual in Smollett’s fiction. In Richardson, the device 
of telling the story in letters leads fjo wearisome repetitions and 
involutions. Smollett contrives to avoid much repetition; and the 
^tory, though loosely built, as picaresque novels must be, goes 
steadily and dearly forward to reach a more or less inevit- 
able ending. This was his last work He died at his villa in 
September 1771, and is buried in the Eng^h cemetery at Leghorn. 
After his death, his Ode to Independeneenr^ot a great poem, but 
a vigorous expresdon of his sturdy temperament — ^was published; 
and, in 1796, there appeared uni^sr his name a curious pamphlet* 
foretelling the revolt of America *and the French revolution. 
Whether he wrote this pamphlet or not, he had shown a prevision 
hardty less remarkable in certain political forecasts to be found 
in his Travds. 

Pne of the marks. of Haditt’s 'ccmuncoi-plaoe critic’ was that 
he pr^erred Sn^ollett to Fidding. To dihd» on preferences is 
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less profitatte than to enquire, fint, nrluit the two greabMit of , 
Engiidi og^tMnth een^oiy . noreliste adifeved between them. 
Both tried their hands in youth at the drama; and both failed* 
almost precisely ih so &r as they followed the prevalent fosj^h 
of the drama. ~ Fielding’s commies and Smollett’s tragedy nre 
attempts at ezprmsion through outworn media. The long* ^ 
enduring somnolence, which overtook the English drama eariy 
in the eighteenth century had dready begun In turning from 
the stage to the new field of prose fiction, Fielding and Smollett 
together raised the novel to the chief place amOng contemporary ^ ^ 
forms of literary expression, and showed how«^mnch it could 
contmn of philosophy, of incident, of humour and of fon. Of 
the pair, Smollett was the more learned, ^d, perhaps, the more 
inventive in finding value for the purposes of his art in modes of life 
hitherto untouched. Fielding’s mind went deeper. 

'I shonld be at a loas,’ wrote Hazlitt, ‘where to find in any anthentie 
documents of the same period so satisfactory an account of the general state 
of society, and of moral, political, and religious feeling in the rdgn oft 
Oeorge 11 as we meet with in The Adventures of Joseph Andrews and 
his Mend Hr Abraham AdamsV 

In other words, the novel had already taken ‘the whole of life’ 
for its province. It remained for Scott to sweep into its compass 
all the past, with its romance and itp ideals, and the novel had 
conquered the empire in the possession of which it has not yet 
been disturbed. 

The direct influence of Fielding is harder to estimate than tiiat 
of Smollett Episodes and characters have been borrowed from 
him, freely enough. The Vicar of WaJcefdd, Tristram Shandif, 
Qventin Durtoard, Pendennie, Barry Lyndon — each of these, - 
among a hundred others, shows clear traces of the study of Fielding^ 
But the veiy completeness and individuality of Fielding’s work 
prevented his founding a mhooL The singleness of intellectual 
standpoint which governs all his novels makes him difficult of 
imilation; and he is nq’less different from those who have taken 
him 1^ model than he is from Cervantes whom he professed to 
follow. But this it is to say : .that l^eldfng, a master of the 
philosophical study of character, founded the novel of character 
and raised it to a degree of merit which is not likely to be 
surpassed. What his successors have done is to take advantage of 

^ Le^ura on the Comte Writere, vol. n. Waller asAGlover’e Hazlitt, voLgxn, 

p.106. . • 
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^ jidiaii|eS in Bodal life since his day, and to study, from thdr own 
j^int of view, duuncter as affected by .those changes. His 
•greatest discijde is Thadceray, who had mudi'of his genius, 
tnAdi of his power of seeing human nature beneath the robes of 
a peer or the rags of a beggar, much of his satirical power; but 
I who lacked the large-hearted geniality of his master. The novel 
of character must always go to Fielding as itSigreat exemplar. 

' Smollett’s novels have about them more of the quarry and less 
of the statue. He is ridier in types than Fielding; and it needs 
^ only a mention (^his naval scenes and characters to raise memories 
of a whole litemture, which, receiving an impetus from the naval 
battles won a few years after Smollett’s death, has persisted even 
after the disappearancd of wooden ships. The picaresque novel in, 
general, which burst into activity soon after the publication of 
Roderick Random, was under heavy obligations to Smollett, and 
nowhere more so than in its first modem exmnple, PUkumk. 
Dickens, indeed, who was a great reader of Smollett, was his most 
, emTnent disciple. In both, we find the observation of superficial 
oddities of speech and manner carried to the finest point; in both, 
we find these oddities and the episodes which disjfiay them more 
interesting than the main plot; in both, we find tiiat, beneath 
those oddities, there is often a lack of real character. Dickens’s 
fen is purer than Smollett’s; but it is not less rich and varioua 
Although, at the present moment, the picaresque novel has fellen 
a little out of fashion, Smollett will continue to be read by those 
who are not too squeamish or too stay-at-home to find in him 
complete recreatioa 



CHAPTER III 


STERNE, AND THE NOVEL OF fflS TIMES 

* f>’ 

Thb Babject of this chapter is, virtually, tfie history of the 
English novel from 1760 to 1780, a cruqial period in tiie earlier 
stages of its growth. And the chief questions to be asked are: 
what are the new elements which these years added to the novel? 
how fiur has each of them proved of lasting value? and what is the 
specific genius of the two or three writers who stand out above 
the rest? 

The answer to the first of these questions may be given, in 
Bummaiy form, at once. In the hands of Sterne and a group of 
writers who, though it may be without sufficient reason, are 
commonly treated as disciples of Sterne, sentiment b^;an to count 
for more than had hitherto been held allowabl& As a natural 
consequence, the individuality of these writers impressed itself 
more and more unreservedly upon a theme which, in the days 
of Defoe and even Richardson, had been treated mainly from 
without Sterne, it need hardly be said, is undisputed master in 
this way of writing; and here, so for, at least, as his own century 
is concerned, he stands absolutely alone. Others such as Brooke 
and Mackenzie, may use the novel as a pulpit for preaching their 
own creed or advancing their own schemes of reform. But thel||^ 
relation to Sterne, on this head, is, manifestly, of the slightest, and 
the effect produced is utterly different A little more of personality, 
a great deal more of emotion and sentuqpnt, may come into their 
wdrk than any novelist before Sterne would have tbought possilde. 
But ibat is aU. That is the 'one link which binds them to him^ the 
one tangible mark which he left upon the novdl of his generaition. 

Sterne is the sole novelist of first-rate impcntanoe in Ibe period 
under review ; for even Fanny Burney, invmitive and sparkfing 
though she is, can hardly lay claim to Ibatdesmption. And, tiMmtoi 
to his very originality, he stands aloof from tbe main Htmam of 
omtemporary fictioa Apart from him, the writers of thp time 
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||jl^ aoie^, into three groups: the noTcdists ‘senthnent and 
*|iii^BctioD,’ irtio» thoni^ fiur Plough from Sterne^ are yet nearer to 
I htm tliMi any of the others; the novelists of h<»ne life^ wh(^ in the 
and widi marked innovations of their o^ follow the chief 
Hats laid down by Richardson in the preceding gmeration; and, 
Anally, the novelists of a more distinctly romantic bent, Horace 

* Walpole and Clara Reeve, who drew their theme from the medieval 
past, and supported the interest by an appl^ to the smise of 
mjrstery and terror — ^Horace Walpole, no doubt, the more deAantly 
of the two and, ^rhaps, with less seriousness than has sometimes * 

• been imputed to him. It should be added that the romantic 
writers are of ^ less importance for their own sake than for that 
of the writers who followed during the next Aity years, and of 
whom, in some measure, they may be regarded as precursors. 

The main facts of Laurence Sterne’s life (1713 — 1768) are 
sufficiently well known. After a struggling boyhood, he went to 
Cambridge, where he made the friendship of Hall-Stevenson, the 
Eugenius of his great novel In 1738 he became vicar of Sutton, 
•the Arst of his Yorkshire livings, and a few years later prebendary 
of York, of which his great-grandfather had been archbishop. In 
1741 he married Eliza Lumley, for whom he soon ceased to feel 
any affection and from whom he was formally separated shortly 
before his death. By her he had one daughter, Lydia, subsequently 
Mme Medalle, whom he seems to have genuinely loved. The 
greater part of his life was passed in a succession of love aAhirs, 
mainly of the sentimental kind, with various women of whom 
Mrs Draper is the best known. The publication of TriUrcm 
Shandy was b^n in 1760 (vols. i and n), and continued at 
intervals until the year before his death. In 1762 his health, 
which had always been frail, broke down and he started on travels 
^in France and Italy whidi lasted, with an interval, till 1766 and of 
which the literary result was A Sentimmtcd Journey (1768X 
He died, of pleurisy, in March 1768! 

Few writers have thrown down so many challenges as Sterne; 
and, if to win disciples be the test of Sbccess, few have paiS so * 
heavily for their hardihood. He tAvolutionised the wholh scope 
and purpose of tlfe novel; bpt,«in bis countiry, at any rate, 
years passed before advantage was tdcen of the liberty he asserted. 
He opened new and finitfol Aelds of humour; and (me of the 
greatest of his succfosors has denied him the -name of humonrist 
He created a style more subtle and AexiUe than any had found 
bsfr^ him; and all that Goldsmith conld see in it was a tissue 
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tA tri(ia and adfoetatfona Bnt, if tiie men of lettm Iteiiteled, 
tllC) pnbUc had no donhi. The raccein of Tristram Shandy sw^ 
etMythii^ 4^ ^ ^ ^ the popnh^ 

hakv^^^ the craftsman’s or the oritif^M 

\ C if iiot an innovator. And in no inhdnmon 

vr^<*lie'"i 06 i^'#p^ in that which widened the scope and 
>16din|ned> tll^ of the novel This was the first of his 

se^oes to h&’hrethren of the craft It is, perhaps, the only one 
wUch hasl^ a . deep mark upon the subsequent history of a form 
wfaidi, wheh he wrote, was still in the early sta^ of its growth. 

When TriaSrdm Shandy began to appear (17fi0), there was real 
danger that the English novel would renudn little more than a 
mirror of cohtemporaiy life : a reprodnctiei^ often photographically 
accurate, of the social conditions of the time. Defoe, Fielding, 
Collett each in his own way and according to the measure of his 
genius, had yielded to the impulse; Richardson alone, by striking 
into tragedy, had partially escaped. Sterne .defiantly throws 
himself athwart the tradition of the ddera He delivers one blow 
after another at the fashion they had set Tale of manneni, 
picaresque adventure, types of contemporary humanity, plot 
itself, all go by the board. His very title is a resounding challenge 
to all accepted notions of what the novelist should attempt And 
even the title fells very fer short of what the novel actually 
provides. The Life amd Opiniom of the hero is the subject we 
are bidden to expect The opinion^ the character, the caprices 
of his fether, his uncle, his uncle’s servant — above all, of the author 
himself— is what we actually find. In other words, the novel has 
ceased to be a mirror of life and manners. It has ceased to be 
what Johnson, himself a heretic agtunst his own theory, thought it 
must naturally be, *a smooth tale, mostly of love.’ It has become 
a ifeannel for the outpouring of the author’s own personality an^ 
idiosyncrasy; a stage from which, under the thinnest of disg^uises 
or with no disguise at all, he lays bare the workings of his heart, 
his intellect, his most fleeting imaginations,* before any audience 
he* can gather round h^m. If we compare Tridram with Tam 
J(mel,with Roderick Ra/ndom, with Mott FUmderc — we compere 
it even with Pamda dr Ckanseor—^e shall bm that the wheel has 
come foil drole. Every known landmark has been tom up. And, 
in asserting his own liberty, Stonue, little as he may have cared 
about it, has won unbounded liberty for atf novelists who mi|^t 
follow. Whatever innovations the foture might have in store, it 
was hardly possilfle that they should go ‘’beyond the fredii^ 
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IgjpiinpfeMntly -roidacatod hy Stwme. Fw wliatisver pqrposM ftiton 
ipiiten mig^t wish to use the noTol, it was hiu^ OQMdn^e iliat 
would not be oovered bj the prindpl^|fSv|iii(3i||^|^d^ 
thou^it nkay b^ tinoonscioualy, laid down. . 

SteiTO used the novel was to give free uttefraooa^»Coi^^ 
Ijgddng at life^ bis own moral and inteUectual C ; 

mudi granted, it was impossilde to quarrel with wbo'‘ iijli)d / 

it for a more limited purpose; for embodying in a nartwiivefoiiii 
the passions stirred by any burning problem of the day ; .for givii^. 
utterance to their bwn views on any specific 'question,, pblitieid, 
social or religioua * The perils of such a task might be great. They 
could hardly, however, l)e greater, they would almost certainly be 
less great, than those which Sterne had already foced and con* 
quered. And, with the success of Tristram, before him, no critic 
could maintain that, given sufficient genius, the venture was im- 
possible. The challenge of Sterne was wide enough to include all 
the other challenges that have followed. The Fool of Quality, 
Nqture amd Art, Oliver Twist, WUhdm Meister, Lee MieercMee— 
all are covered by the unformulated formula of Tristram. 

Not> of course, that the whole credit of the widening {wocess 
should be given to Sterne. Bassdas in Eng^d, if Basselae is, 
indeed, to be counted as a novel, much more Candide in France^ 
had already pointed the way in &e same direction. Both appeared 
in tile year 1759, before the publication of the first volume of 
Tristram. Neither of them, however, attempts more than a 
fragment of the task which Sterne attempted and performed. In 
neither case does the author stake his whole personality upon tiie 
throw; he lets his mind work, or play, round a single question, or 
group of questions, and that is aU. It was an easier venture, a 
smaller venture and one far less rich in promise, than that which, 
a Ibw weeks later, launched the Shandy frunily upon their voyage 
round the world. • 

It ii^ then, as liberator that Sterne comes before us in the first 
instance. And it is as liberator that he has left his (&efr perhape 
his onfy midnring; mark upon the subsequent history of the noveL 
His othmr great qualities are almost purely personal to himselfr 
His very originality has caused hiih to count for leea, as snuoulding 
influence^ than many a writer not to be compared with him in 
genius. 

And, first, humour. The elmnents which go to make up 


this a^ sfrangtiy variqps and, for tiie mort part^ as strangely 
baffling and e]^Dsiv&* ^ handling of dianu^r is hnmoro^ to 
a L. z. ftn. ui. * • * 4 
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4t § 

^bfV^Wtywnk It ia aowitb the flgoim that iMi^y ffit Mraiii 
atage: Sosmmah and the nrallion, Obadiah and ]>r Stofiv Eagenins 
and TtHFidc. It is ao a hundred times more with timae ooiuAaiitfy 
before the footiig^: above all, the undying brio, Walter Sl^mdy, 
my nnde Toby and corpond IHm. 

The last three are humorons in a whole sheaf of senses, eatdi 
iji whidt fodes ihsensibly into the others. In the first plao^ to 
employ a term sanctioned by long nsag^ they are themsdves 
.humourists of the first water. Eadi of them is fast astride on ids 
own hobby-horse, galloping as hard as may be in pursuit of bit 
own fod. In this sense, though in no other^ they are i&in to 
Puntarvolo and Fastidious Brisk, to Mpsose and Yolpone. They 
are akin, also, to Tom Bowling and commodore Trunnion. Sterne, 
however, had for too subtle a spirit to content himself with 
the mere oddities in which Smollett and, in his own masterful 
way, Jonson also, had delighted. His diaracters may be bom 
hiunourists, in the Jonsonian sense. But they have been bom 
anew, and have taken on an entirely new nature, in the soul of a 
writer who was a humourist in another, and a for higher, sense: 
the sense in which we apply the term to Fidding and Walter Scott, 
to Cervantes and Shakespeare i'be second birtii counts for 

infinitely more than the first All that in the original draft of the 
diaracter may have been overcharged, distorted and ungenial is 
now interwoven with so many softer strands, crossed so many 
subtler strokes, touched to so many finer issues that the primitive 
harshness has altogether vanished, and thh caricature become a 
living creature, of like nature with ourselves. The ‘humour,’ in 
the sense of Jonson and Smollett is still the groundwork of the 
character. But it is so transformed and humanised by the sub- 
sequent toudies as to have passed without efibrt into a noUer 
^bne of being. It is soon recognised as something scarcely difosraog 
from that leaven of idealisation which is the indispensable condition 
of the high^ creative work and which, much as we may dedre^to 
'fix it is, in this, as in many other instancei^ lost in the general 
effisct of the whole. Compare *my Uncle Toby,’ the suprmne 
instance of this subtle traosformation, with Tom Bowling or 
commodore Trunnion, and the difference proclaims itsdf at once. 

The name of Cervantes has been mentioned. And Stmme 
himself does not make any attempt to conceal that Cmnmtes 
was his model Others — ^Rabebus, Mcmtaigne^ Burton, the last 
espedally — may have provided hints and suggested n|Btiioda 
however, is only for the more ducursivq and abari^aot psiris 



Asif. la the hamxxnnm handling xi dtanuster, feme’s 
niiter WM Garvantee and none other. Uj made Toby and 
eiil|K»al Trim ace TariationB, Init \rariatioDS of gpdoi^ upon Don 
Qc^hte and Sancho Fanaa. Yet, on taking otw die anggeadon, 
Stei^ has made it entirely his own. And the diffiarenoea are eren 
ficwe ateongly marked than the reamublance. Ndther master 
nor anrrant, in Sterne's creation, hu the universal significance 
which nu^es itself felt eyen to the most casual reader of Don 
Qmxote. And this is true of the relation between the two men 
j^o less than of edch as taken by himself ' There is nothing in 
Sterne of the coiftrast between sense and spirit, between the ideal 
and the material, which gives a depth of unfiitiliomable meaning 
to the twofold creation of Cervantes. Trim is in no wise the finl 
of his master. Still less k he his critia The very thought would 
have filled him with dismay. He is-uncle Toby's devoted follower, 
the ardent sharer of his dreams, the zealous agent of their fulfilment, 
hardly less wanu-hearted, hardly less overflowing with kindness, 
a point or two shrewder and less unworldly, by many points less 
simple and more studious of effect, moulded of slightly coarser 
clay but on the same general pattern; altogether, &r more his 
counterpart than his opposite. The relation between the two is 
full of beauty, as well as of humour. And, just because it is so, 
it is wholly Afferent from that which Cervantes has c unning ly 
woven between Sancho and Don Quixote. 

But yet further differences are to be noted. Both Don Quixote 
and unde Toby are possessed with a dream. So, for that matter, 
is Walter Shandy. But the dream of the knight, though absurd 
in appearance, is, in essmitials, noble and heroic. Those of the 
Shandy brothers — ^no ingenuity can conceal the fact— «re futile 
and childish. To follow them is to watch *Nestor play at push-pin 
yfkb the boya’ Don Quixote may tilt at windmills; but all his 
thougfate are for the weak and the oppressed. As for unde Toby, 
‘our armies in Flanders’ may be upon his lips; but all he cares 
about is toy cannons and tin soldiers. The one point of vital 
resemblance is the fervour with which, each* rushes in pursuit of 
Us ddndon. The heavens mighty fell; but. Don Quixote would 
still worship Dulcinea as a princess. The world might come to an 
end; but Toby would still be rearing midget demilunes, his brother 
still be siniming paradoxes and striking impressive attitudes. 

Thus, when all is said and done, the oontiust goes even deqwr 
than ijye resemblance, ^d this accounts for a difference of method 
which could hardly •otherwise be mqilained. Cervantes is so sure 
i ** . . *4-1 
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^ UR liwo's Bobility tliat he k not aftaid to oOTorh^ 
outward maik of lidicole. Sterne pate f<n1li all hia art to make 
ns forget the fiitility of die craae whkdi he haa imaged foridm 
central figure of his story. There are moments, it most befo^ 
feesed, when the ridicnloos in Don Quixote is pushed further thmi 
we are willfaig to midure. In snch-^momenti, it k the^ dfo 
satirist has got tile better of the creative aiftist;t^and it ki^ tn . 
the hmo, but on the author, that our resmitment k, instinotivdy, ; 
i^t to fialL Our admiration k proof agahist all that Cervantte 
himself can do to undermine it. Con)d the fiitiiikic nOldity 
hk oonoepti<m be more decisiydy driven home? Pii^ eitimr«!^by ‘ 
or Walter Shandy to the same test, and who diall kiy ,tludteitiRar 
of them would come through it ? llie delicate raill^ of Sterne 
is not too much for them to bear. Before the relentiess satire ci 
Cervantes, they would shrivd into nothing. 

It k just here, however, that Goethe found not only the most 
dnuacteristic, but, also, the most helpful, quality of Sterne’s 
genius — that from which there k most to be learned for the 
practical conduct of our lives. The very detachment from all tiiat 
k commonly reckoned to belong to the serious interests of life, 
the readiness to escape from that for which other men are striving 
and fighting, to withdraw into the dtadel of our bare, naked self 
and let the world go .its way, to count all for nought, so long as 
our own ideal k kept intact, had, for him, a moral worth, a 
'liberating’ value, which it was hard to overrate. That it was 
the whole truth, Goethe was the last man to suppose. WWtdm 
k there to protest against so impossible a charge. But, 
as a half'timth, and one which the world seems for ever bent on 
dfflsying, he held, and he was right in holding, that it was beyond 
pice. .He recognised, and he was right in recognising, that, of all 
men who ever wrote, Sterne was the most firmly possessed of^ 
himself, and the most able, by the magic of hk to awaken the 
sense of it in^others. 'Shandykm,’ he says, in the words of Sterne 
himself 'k the incapadty for fixing the mind on a serious object 
fordiwo minutes together.’. And Sterne himself he defines ac 'a 
free spiiiV *a modd in nothing, in everything an airahener and 
BBggesterV * * 

So much as to Sterne’s humour in the creation of dmracter. 
ISiis, however, k anything but the onfy draand throus^ ititidb 
hk humour finds an outlet He k rich in tim humour of sitimtion; 
ridi, also, in that whidi gathmw round cqptain instincts daman’s 

*^h>eaM, 8prUeh» in Pnta. Weriie, vd, pp. SO^SOS (Webiitr ed.). 
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alHhtra On fanaa, there is no need to mluge: the leae eo^ 
a* it hi often ineepamUy interwoven with tiie humour character, 
tllCih has ahfoady been sufficiently diacuased. If we craaidm* audi 
aeeim aa that of Trim’s kitdien discourse on mortality, w the 
cpBapse of Mr Shandy the elder upon his bed, or, above all, the 
of Emplihns and all that leads up to it, we shall see at once 
tte inhnite art with which Sterne ammges his limelights and the 
astounding effects which he makes them produce. To say, as 
Gkddnjiith came ijpirto saying, that Sterne’s humour depends 
4i|K>p a judicious ^use of daihes and stars, upon the insertion of 
mafbled sheets and other mechanical or pert devices, is not even 
a parody' of. the truth. * ^ a criticism, it is incredibly beside the 
mark; only less so than Thackeray’s — ‘The man is not a great 
humourist; he is a great jester V 

On the other head, Sterne is more open to attack. It is useless 
to deny that the instincts round which he best loves to let his 
humour play are just those which lend themselves most readily 
to abuse, and that, in his handling of them, there is a pruriency 
which justly gives offence. There is none of the frankness which 
takes the sting out of the obscenity of Aristophanes or the riotous 
coarseness of Rabelais. On the contraiy, there is a prying sug- 
gestiveness which is nothing but an aggravation of the misdeed. 
Yet, 80 much being granted, it is right to guard ourselves against 
two possible misconstructions. It is an iqjustice if we read what 
we know of the author’s life and conduct into his writings. It is 
an iidnstice if we frdl to take into account what may fairly be said 
in mitigation of the charge, on tiiis score, against the writings 
themselves. 

Tinth Sterne, as a man, it is hard to have much patience. He 
unkind to his wife, and he philandered permstentiy with other 
women. His pruriency, moreover, is a blot upon his character; 
and, in a man of his cloth, it is doubly distastefriL The two former 
defects, however, have nothii^ to do with his genius as a writer. 
And the last, as a trait of character, would t^ncem us mudi mote 
than it does if he made any attempt t 6 conceal it in his writings. 
Exactly the contrary Is the case.^ The.charg^ and the just diarge, 
against him is that he parades it at every turn. There is no need 
to go to the records of his life for the knowledge of it. It is pro- 
claimed upon the housetops in his books. If a man makes great 
{Mufessions of nobility of soul in his writings, it is, no doubt, a 

I O&^niith, Citizen, tf tie World, jfp- SO. 68; Thadkatsy, Leetmret on JEngUth 
Smmonriztt (Sterna). • . 
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dbenebaotment to discover that they are oonteadfoted hy 
!Ihe very snspicion of hyporariey may and does intwfBre erhh 
ideasure we take -in a work even ni imaginative creation. A 
kyjKicrky, at least in this connection, is the very last thityitliat 
can be charged upon the work of Stoma His sins go before him to 
the judgment; and it is by lus writings that they are made knowi£ 

Again, offensive as 1^ pruriency is, the specific, and vary 
peculiar, appeal it makes to the intellect and imag ination, may 
he urged sus a mitigating plea The two thii^ are dosely con- 
nected; the former, in fisct, is a consequence of the Jattor. 19ia 
indecency of Sterne is of a peculiarly intollectu^ kind. He holds 
it jealously aloof fi'om all that can tpucl^ the passions or mnotimia 
It works, as it were, in a void #hich he has created specially for 
the purpose and of which he alone, of aU writer^ holds the secret. 
In this dry handling of the matter, the afibctions of the reader are 
left unenlisted and unmoved. He is too much engrossed in following 
the intellectual ingenuity of the writer, the rapid quips and turns 
of his fancy, to have much attention left for the gross insinuations 
whicdi too often form the primitive groundwork of the arabesque 
cunningly stoncalled on the surfoce. Certainly, he is not carried 
off his feet, as he might easily be by wumer, if fiur more mnocent, 
descriptions. 

Hie sentimentalism of Sterne goes much deeper uid, in its 
more extreme formi^ is, perhaps, less capable of defence. Here, 
again, no doubts we are mainly, though, in this case, not soldy, 
cMmcemed with the actual effecst stamped by the artist’s hand upon 
our imagination. We have little — and, in that little, we have 
nothing directly — ^to do with the havcx: which sentiment, as he 
nursed it, may have wrought with his personal conduct and his 
practicxil outlook on life. The troth is that sentiment so hig M y 
wrou^t— still mor^ sentiment so deliberately cmltivated and kad 
out with sucdi a manifest*eye to effect— can hardly fiul to rouse 
the suspicsion^f the reader. When the- limelights cure muiipulatod 
With design so palpable as in the death of Le Fevre or the story 
of the dead ass, the author goes for to defeat his own purpose^ 
The spontaneity which is toe first charm of sentiment is imme- 
diately seen to be wanting; and the effect of toe whcde ^Rwt is 
largely destroyed. More than that We instoactivdiy fed that, 
with the author himself, as a man, all cmui hardly be well, We are 
driven to cast doubts on his sincerity; and, vtoen we hxdc to his 
life, we more than hdf expect our doubtsAo be confirmed. a Such 
suspidons inevitably react upon toe hiiaginatiye jdeasure vtofeh 
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^ pietiTO Itodf wimld othenritfe have Ibore is «a air 

^Itaiaeality, if not of impostor^ about the whole IwudneaB whidi, 
^i^ibe beat will in the woild, it is impossible whdfy tp put I7. 

" !l|||lithe same cmnmand of efiPect, which, in matters of sentiment 
is aiit to prove perilous, is, elsewhere, brought into play with tiie 
lu^imst resulta Give him a situation, a thought which appeals 
stron^y either to his imagination or to bis humailitarian instincts — 
for Sterne also, in his own curious way, is among the prophets-^ 
and no man knows so well how to lead up to it; how to make th^ 
post of it; how, b^ cunning arrangement of light and shade and 
drapery, to show it off to the best possible advantage. As stage- 
managm*, as master of«effective setting, he is without equal, we 
may almost say without rival, among novelista And there are 
moments when such mastery is pure gain. Take the curse of 
Emulphus, take Trim’s reading of the sermon on conscience, take 
his oration upon death; and this will hardly be denied. There 
are, no doubt, other moments — ^those of sentimentality or in- 
decency — ^when, from the nature of the theme, approval is not 
likely to be so unr^rved. Yet, even here, we candot but admire 
the cunning of the craftsman, deliberate yet light-handed, deeply 
calculated yet full of spcurkle, nimbleness and humour. 

From Sterne to his alleged disciples the descent is abrupt. 
Two only of these call for notice in this sketch: Mackenzie and 
Brooke. 

Hmiry Mackenzie (1746 — 1831) passed a long and peaceful life 
at Edinburgh, where he held the post of attorney for the Crown, 
and subsequently of comptroller of the taxes, for Scotland. After 
the publication of The Man of Fedmg (1771, the year of Scott> 
birth) he was recognised as the literary leader of Edinburgh 
B^ety, and he may be said to have held that post by courtesy 
until his death, a year before tiiat of Scott In addition to his 
three novels, he wrote a successful play (The Prii^ qf Tmie, 
1773 ) and edited two succestive periodicals, The Mirror (1779 — 89) 
and The Lounger (1786 — 7). He was also chairman of* the 
committee which reported on Ma^pherson’s. Oaeian (1806X 

He is, <ff course, best known *by his* earliest work. The Man of 
Feding (1771X At tiie time, this won for him a name which still 
survives as a tradition, but which is hardly justified by the iidarimtic 
mmts of tiie book, either in conception or in execution. It is, in 
painly rmaarkald« as a rec<Hrd of tiie influences whkdi, at tins 
porkid, Vere battiipg fw the mastery of the nov^ 
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j^saresqo^ in reality, a reroaion to a yet more primitive type 
of atmctore: tiiat familiar to na from tbe Covotiy papera. .Atid 
it' may be noted tiut The Life qf John Bunde^ by Httanaa 
Amory^ the firat part of which appeared aome fifteen yeara 
earlier (1766X ahowa, with mnch better jnatification for itaeli^ 
aometiiing of tiid aame peculiarity. Mackenaie, however, doea 
not, like Amory, write what profeaaea to be an autobiography. 
JSe haa not, therefore, the excuse of recording what give tiiem- 
aelves out for ‘actual facta.’ On the contrary, he sets about to 
write a novel with a full-fledged hero to its cr^t. The hero and 
the beggar, the hero on a visit to Bed^uaa, the hero in a stage- 
coach, the hero in the park and at the gambling-table — such are 
the ^qointed fragments tacked together by way of apology for 
a story. 'We are back again at Sir Roger in the Abbey, Sir Roger 
at the play. Sir Roger and the gipsy-woman; which gives a 
fflgnificant meaning to the title of ‘the northern Addison,’ given 
to Mackenzie, on quite different grounds, by Scott The author, 
indeed, is nothing if not apologetic. He is at pains to account for 
the lack of connection by the lame expedient of a middleman — a 
curate with a turn for sport and literature — who gives or withholds 
material as suits the humour of the moment, suppressing ten 
chapters at the beginning and some thirty more as the story slowly 
creeps towmrds an end. It is manifest that the episodes are diosen, 
not in the least for tbe sake of the excitement they may ofier, but 
solely to make call upon the virtuous, if ill-regnlate^ ‘feelings,* and, 
still more, upon the tears, of the hero. And, neither in the spirit 
of the story, nor in its incidents, is there the smallest trace of 
humour, ^ese things alone are enough to show that The Man 
qfFeding owes little or nothing to Fielding or Smollett; but that 
in form, if in nothing else, it casts back to Addison and the essayuAs. 
Some of the elements whieh, in the interval, the picaresque writers 
had employei^ for their own ends, may, doubtless, be fairly recog- 
nised as present. But*they are bent to uses alien, indeed hostile, to 
those for which they were originally 'devised. They are no longw 
there for their own* sake, or /or the humour wUch they oflbr. 
The sole purjwse they serve is to furnish the stage on which the 
‘sentimental education’ of the hero— and, through him, of the 
reader — ^is carried out. 

It is in working the mine of sentiment that Mackenzie cmnes 
as near as he ever comes to Sterna Hisamethods and aims are 


1 As to Axnoiy* see roL zz, dliap. 
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fibafeerial ii semtiment But how raw tjba matfnial remains hs 
j^f^enne’s lumds I What a wide diflforenoe be^emi his dnmi^ 
hiffStenoe and the light, airy touch of Sterne I Define Maokensie 
as sentimoitaliBt or sentimental moralist, and jon hare told almost 
■ the whole timth about him. Describe Sterne by tiie same tmrms, 
and almost eyerything remains unsaid. A slenderer thread of 
aflUiation could not wasily be conoeiyed. 

The debt of Mackenzie to Rousseau is, undeniably, more sub- 
stantial It is,* however, a debt purely of sentiment, oi the 
humanitarian ftelings which Rousseau did more than any man to 
spread abroad throi^gh Europe. From the nature of the case, 
these feelings could nbt Ml to make their way sooner, or later, 
into the novel They had done so already in Sterne, and, by 
anticipation, even in Richardson; nor can it have been an 
accident that, in the prefoce to The Mem cf Fedmg, Mackenzie 
should have placed himself behind the shield of Richardson. and 
Rousseau ; though he certainly goes M to destroy the force of the 
appeal by tacking on the name of Marmontel . For, in sinte of 
their title, the Conlee Moraux of that writer belong to a wholly 
different order. 


In his next book. The Mem of tiie World (1773), Mackenzie 
returned to the same them^ but from the other side. This time, 
he has taken the precaution to provide himself with a villain, the 
nominal hero of the story ; and the villain, in a long career of 
intrigue and seduction, brings a plot in his train. The plot may 
not be specially good ; but, after the disconnected ejnsodes of 
The Mem ofF^ing, it is an untold relief to have any plot at all. 
This is the one new element of importance. In all else, The Mem 
of the World moves in the same circle as The Mem qf Fedimg. 

* The influence of Rousseau may, perhaps, be still more strongly 
marked, and beyond doubt is so in one passage, which exalts the 
virtues of the Cherokee over the corruptions of Europe with a 
fervour clearly inspired by the second Dieeemree^md the Let^ to^ 
PhUepoHs. But, even this outbr^k might be met by an attack 
on our east Indi«n conquests, which is to be found in thb earlier 
novd, and whidi reveals the sune'tnun of thought and feeling. 

li^kenzie’s last and best book, Julia de Soubignf OJ77), 
strikes a wholly different vein and places him in the straight line 
of descent from Ridiardson. The work is planned on a much 
Bgaaller scale; the intrigue is M simpler, and less daborately 
priQMred. But it Is, hone the less, the direct oflfepring of Olnnssa, 



and of the veiy fsm teagedtos to be feond in the e«|^i4iige», 
of tiw iCn gliah noveL In scale wad gmani treatment «|<diia 
nu^i perhapi^ haTo owed stxnething to certain Froicfa modek: to^ 
La Prmeem de CUvei, and, stilf more, to Manon LeaecmL 
whmi all allowance has been made for tlii% the star of Bichardscm 
— and tbat^ in the letter form as well as in the tragic sabstanoe— 
still remains in the, ascendant Still, whateymr Mackenzie might 
tnrite, he was still for the men of his own day the man of feeling 
and nothing else. And it was as the man of feeling that he was 
' blown to the younger generation, Scott and others, who looked up 
to him as a venerable oracle of the past Sach*are the curious 
fres^ of literary reputation. , 

With Brooke, we return once more, in however loose a sense, 
to what may be called the sphere of influence of Sterne ; and, like 
Mackenzie, he, too, has sat at the feet of Rousseau. To many 
readers, perhaps to most, the spirit of Brooke will seem much 
heallMer, as his outlook is undoubtedly much wider, than that 
of Mackenzie. He writes in a &r breezier spirit ; and, as the 
picaresque model is more unreservedly adopted, there is fer more 
variety in his incidents and his settings. The extreme looseness of 
structure which inevitably results fn>m this is, no doubt, something 
' of a drawback ; but it is amply redeemed by the vivacity of the 
diaracters, and by the vividness of the ever-changing scenes 
through which they are led. It is redeemed, also, by the unfailing 
zest with whidi the author throws himself into the varying 
fortunes of his hero — ^whose pugnacity is hardly less conspicuous 
than his overflowing bmievolence — and of the motley crew among 
whom his lot is cast Moreover, full of ‘ feeling ’ as the book is, it 
is of the bud which leads as-often to laughter as to tears. After 
a course of Mackenzie, we cannot but be grateful for this relief 
Hmuy Brooke (1703? — 83) was bom in Ireland and educated * 
at Trinity college, Dublin ; he lived in Dublin for the greater part 
of his lifa In addition to his* work in the novel, drama and jxmtry, 
,he took some part in the political controversies of his time; issuing 
a warning against the Jacobite, tendencies of the Irish catiiolics in 
the pa£c of 1746 {The Fam^e Letter^ opd subsequmitiy 
pleading for a mitigation of 'the* penal laws (1761X He was 
deeply affected by the religions movements of his day, that of the 
methodists as well as tiiat the mjMacs ; a feet whidi did much 
to pc^ularise his most important work. The Fool qf QualUif. 

Tot our purposes, two things in particular deserve notice in t%e 
wwk of ]ferooke. In the first idac^ The Fool qfQwUly (1760) is 
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deN^jr Jtamped with the aeal of RonaaemH-theBooMwaaef 
ti» aeexmd IHaeowne and of J^^niZa— than is any other book of the 
Imdod. Hie oontonpt whidi Bonssean felt for the conrentioos of 
aodbty, his Mnexfanguidiable habred of oppresskm* in hig^ jdaoes, 
bis feiA in the virtnes of the poor and simide, his burning desire 
to see hnman life ordered upon a more natural basis — all this is 
▼iridly reflected upon every page of The Fool qf QuaUtp. It is 
reflected in the various discourses, whether between the personages' 
of the story or between the author and an imaginary Mend (of the 
candid sort), whfeh are quaintly scattered throughout the booK : 
discourses on edttcation, heroism, debtors’ prisons, woman’s rights, 
matter and spirit^ tha legislation of Lycnrgns^ the social contract^ 
the constitution of E^land — on everything that happened to 
captivate the quick wit of the author. Clearly, Brooke had grasped 
fur more of what Rousseau came to teach the world, and had 
felt it fer more intensely, than Mackenzie. Before we can find 
anything approaching to this keenness of feeling, this revolt 
against the wrongs of the social system, we have to go forward to 
the years immediately succeeding the outbreak of the Frendi 
revolution ; in particular to the years from 1790 to 1797 — the 
years of Paine and €k>dwin, of Coleridge’s ‘penny trumpet of 
sedition’ ; or, in the field of the novel, the years of Caleb WiHioms, 
of Natwre and Art, of Hemugi>rong, or Man as he ia not There^ 
no doubt, the cry of revolt was raised more defiantly. For, there^ 
speculation was rmnforced by practical example ; and the ideas of 
Rousseau were flariied back, magnified a hundredfold by the deeds 
of the national assembly, the convention and the reign of terror^ 
And this contrast between the first and the second harvest of 
Rousseau’s influence is not the least interesting thing in the story 
of the eighteenth century noveL 

* The second point which calls for remark is connected with the 
mystical side of Brooke’s character, of which notice has been taken 
in an earlier chapter^ Through the mystics, it will be remem- 
bered, Ktioke was brought into toudi ifith Johif Wesley and the , 
methodists. It is, in fiict, the metho^tical, rather than Uie 
mystical, sMnn which comes to Ae surfimf in The Fool of^uaU^ 
— ^though, in the clisoonrse on nmtter and spirii^ mentioned above^ 
the author boldly dedare^ ‘I know not that there is any sudi 
thing in nature as matter*.* Such defiances, however, are rare, 
and, in general, the iqipeal of Brooke is of a leas esoteric khid. 
H# dwdb mu<fe conversion ; and, as revised by Wedey, the 
* > CL Tid. zn. * Tol. t, p. 81, ad. 176S. 
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book imft loDg; a ftToorite witii metbodlrtB. Ibe kqwiraHipe of^ 
tids bi to remind ns of the bond whidi nnites the Uteraiy wiili the 
religioas reTiral of tiie elgfatemith centniy. It is, of oonrse, ^dy 
•in a wnall number of writers — Collins, Snu^ Cowper, for instnoe 
— 4hat the two strands are viribly interwoToi. Bat it is probaUe 
that the emotional appeal of the religioas revival was an awakening 
force to many writers^whether poets or novelists, who, in the out- 
ward ordering of their lives, were indiflforent, or even hostile, to 
the 'enthnsiasm’ either of the methodist or of the evangelicaL 
ind it is certidn thal^ from the general change of temper of whidi 
the religioas revival was at once the cause and thi symptom, both 
poet and novelist found the hearts of men more resuly to receive 
their creations than would have been possible at any earlier period 
of the century. The same thing holds good as to the corresponding 
movement in the literature of Germany and, to a less degree as to 
that in' the literature of France. If the pietists had not prepared 
the ground, Gkiethe, who himself owed not a little to intercourse 
with the 'beautiful soul’ — ^the Moravian sister — ^would have found 
it much harder to win a hearing for his youthful poems and for 
Werther. If, in his earlier writings, Rousseau had not roughly 
challenged the speculative creed of 'the enlightenmenV La 
Kouvdk HOcfise and the RSveriee would probably have been 
written in a very different spirit ; conceivably they might never 
have been written at all 

On the other novel of Brooke — JtMet GrmvUle, or the History 
qf the Hwman Heart (1774), it is not worth while to linger. His 
plays and pomns may be passed by here\ He lives, indeed, by 
Ihe Fool qf Quality, and by that alone. 

From the novel of sentiment to that of terror, or of the far 
past, is a startling transition. And the harvest in this field is so * 
poor that our account of it njay be brief 

The fountainhead of both streams of romance is to be found in 
. The, Castle of Otranto, .which was struck off at feverheat by 
Walpole in the summer of 1764 and published at the end of the 
year, or the beginning qf the nexti The execution is wei^ in tiie 
extreme. l%e 'history ’ is one’vast sfbachronism, and the portents 
ore absurd. Yet^ in spite of these glaring defects, of whidi it is 
hard to suppose that the author was not in some degree aware^ an 
mitirdly new turn is here given to the novel, and elements are 
Iffonght into it whidi, at a later time and in^hands more ddUhl, 

^ Ab to hia oontribntions to the drama» see toL fx. 
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|in« to*clMDg6 il oat of oH knooded^ Ibe boolt^ as Walpole 
kiaisdf tdOs was writteD in ooDscbos reactioa against the dMafle* 
lilies and tile sentiment of Bidiardson. Itwasad^beratei ^ tempt 
to fiction from the channel altmg which it had hitherto fiowed ; 

to tnmsport it irom the ^hete of dose ofaservatimi to that of 
free invention ; to snbstitnte for tlm interest of the {wesent that 
of the pas^ the world of »perienoe by that of.the mysterious and 
the sttpematord. The performance is bungling; but the design is 
in a high degree original and fruitfriL It was, in &ct, so original 
that, as sometimes happens in such case% Walpole himself totfic 
fright at his own boldness. He is at the pains to explain that, all 
appearances to the C 9 ntraiy, his heart is still half with the novel 
of every-day life. ‘ It Was not so much my intention to recall the 
glories of ancient romance as to blend the wonderfril of old stories 
with the natural of modem novelsV And he appeals, in proof of 
h}s sinoerity, to Matilda’s avowal of her passion for Theodora. We 
are not bound to take him at his word. He may, with more kind- 
ness, be regarded as a whole-hearted rebel, who led the forlorn 
hope in a cause which, years after, had its day of triumph. It is 
that which makes The CasHe qfOtrcmto a mark^ book— even more 
marked perhaps for its ultimate bearing on foreign literature than 
on our own. 

Clara Reeve, to whom we now pass, led an entirely uneventful 
life (1729 — 1807), marked only by the publication of various tales, 
of which The Old Engluh Btmm has alone survived, and by her 
friendship with Mrs Brigden, Richardson's daughter, who revised 
that work in its earlier shape, The Champion of Virtue. 

If there is some doubt about the intentions of Walpcfie, about 
those of Clara Reeve, his successor and disciple, there is none 
whatever. The Old English Baron (1777) — ^it had been published 
* earlier in the same year as The Champion of Virlm, a OotiUe 
Tale — ^is undeniably what The Castle of Otraado professes to be, 
‘an attempt to unite the merits and graces of the ancient Romance 
and of the modem Novel’ There is ‘a sufficient degree of the 
marvellous,’ in the shape of a ghost, ‘to 'excite attention ; enbu^ ' 
of the mannmu of real life,’ or what passes for such, ‘to givb an air 

IHTobability ; and enoug^<of the pathetic’ — ^in the form of a 
love-story, with an interesting peasant, who toms out to be son and 
hmr of the ghost (a murdered baronX for hero— ‘to engage the 
heart in its bdialf’ It is quite trae that the ingredients of 
Ofronto, induding the iireostible young peasant, were much the 

* 1 luMa to filie da Baaomook, 16 MhdIi 1768. 
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■*»iiL Birt Hmj weK fiffiarentfy adxed. In Wa^ole’s Bo^ An, 
ehlnf appeal was to *Uxmt* and to the romantic past A The 
€id Engliih Barm, Aese hare sank into little mmw than 
trfamninga 13ie main stress on Ae part of the anAw lies npln-a 
tale of righteoos vengeance and of leva About the use of the maiv 
rellous, Ae is manifestly nervous. She reduces it^ AerAore, to the 
presence of an ordpiaiy ghost^ who contents himself wiA groaning 
beneaA Ae floor, l^'way of instituting proceedings against his 
murderw. Even Ae medieval is a source of some alarm. And, 
considering what Ae mAes of i(^ we can hardly be surprised. 
Walpole, absurd as novAst of Ae crusadee— his scene is hud with 
delightAl vagueness during Ae century an<^ a half whiA covered 
Aem— at least contrives to give some fidnt flavour of Ae later 
nuddle ages to his characters and Aeir setting. Clara Beeve can 
boast of no such success. A trial by combat, her supreme efibrt 
in Ais direction, is conducted with all Ae flourishes of forensic 
etiquette. The manners of Ae eighteenA century are transplanted 
stndght into Ae fifteen A The scene may be labelled ‘A Feudal 
Castle*; in reality, it is the cedar parlour of Miss Byron and 
Sir Charies. The OoAic elonent and the element of terror being 
thus diqK)sed of, nothing is left but that which ‘engages Ae heart 
on its behalf*: Ae eternal theme 'of ‘virtue rewarded,' of injured 
innocence triumphant over treachery and crime. In Ae com- 
promise which Ae auAoress strove to effect, Ae ‘modem Novel* 
carries off all Ae honours; Ae ‘andeht Romance ’ is represented 
by little beyond garnish and appurtenance. 

How for can it be said Aat the works comprised in Ae above 
group did anything to prepare the way for Ae historical and 
romantic novel, as it was subsequently shaped by Scott? The 
answer is : only in the vaguest and most rudimentary sense. The 
novel of terror— if by that we understand Ae terror whi A springs ^ 
frcnn Ae marvellous and supernatural — ^has never taken kindly to 
EngliA soil And it is manifest that Scott fought Ay of the mar- 
veUouB as an dement cff prose fiAion. In appealing to terror, 
accordingly, neither Walpole nor Clara Beeve did much more Aan 
enter a*claim that Ae borders of the novd might wiAout treason 
be enlarged ; tiiat Ae novel was hot bound down by the Aarter 
of its being to Ae presentation of current life in its most obvious 
aspects— of buying and selling, of marrying and giving in marriage. 
That, if ju^ed by Ae pmmanmit result!^ was all ; but it was 
enoi^ The app^ to history told in Ae same direction ; it 
was for more fruitful of results. Walpole, it ^ true^ did not make 



jftiicli «f it ; CSara Beere BtiU len. But ibey poAirted tiw w»y 
with ft thouaand modiflcaitioftB saggw^ by his geidoB, 
Spott was triomphaotly to foUow. And Bie Teiy defeots of The 
OH EnffUA Baron may have aided him in the disoorery, so often 
misBed by his successors, that, in the historical novd, ^ histoiy 
is of for less importance than tiie human interest and the nmmace. 
The earlier and greater Waveiieya, in foct, cai) be called histmrical 
only by a stretch. It was not until Scott had worked for years 
upon the near past— a past which still made itself felt as a 
living force upon the present — that he plunged into the midcBe 
ages. Moreovet, in spite of its stirring adventure^^ Iva/nhoe has 
idways counted for lep with the English reader than with those of 
Germany and France. * 

Frances Burney (1752—1840), the last novelist of note belonging 
to our period, was daughter of Dr Burney, the historian of music. 
During her youth, and until some years after the publication of 
hw second novel, Cecilia (1782), she lived in the most Inilliant 
literary sodety of her day, including that of Johnson, Mrs Thrale 
and Burkft In 1786 she was appointed second keeper of the robes 
to queen Gharlotte, a post which she held for four years, to her own 
great discomfort^ but to the delight of those who read her foscinating 
Diary. After her release, she married (1793) a lYench officer of 
the name of d’Arblay, one of. the emigrants who gathered at 
Juniper hall and of whom her Diary contains many striking and 
amusing notices. From 1802 to 1812 she lived in France, returning 
only to publish her last novel, The Wanderer (1814)i The later 
years of her life (1816 — 10) were passed peacefiiUy in England. 

With the novels of Fanny Burney we pass into another world. 
They stand for nearer to the novel as we know it than anything 
which had yet appeared. The picaresque scaffolding, the obtrusive 
• moral, the deliberate sentiment — ^much more the marvellous and 
the medievalism— of the writers who had immediately gone before 
her are thrown to the winds. She sets herself to tdl a plain story 
—enlivened, doubtiess, with strange adventures,* with characters 
still stranger — and that is all *. 

Tet in this very simplidty is Stained a new and, ks time 
has proved, a very fruitful cofaception of what the novel might 
adiieve. Starting from the general plan laid down by Bidiardson, 
die limits, she adds, she modifies, until the result is 8(Hnething 
aitfrely ffiffereni The trae^c elmnent is the first to*ga This, 
wBh othw modifications, leaves hmr with a story of h<Hne life for 
the^yonnd-work of hmr inctmre. And the introduction of a whde 
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fgiSkay id oddkieB» dogging the st^ of the Imviae at evCi;f tnn^^ 
g^w variety, seat and aCMtrkle to vhat otherwise would have been 
a hnmdmm, and, perhaps, a 8%htfy sontiinrata], tal& He novdi 
of home life, it is not too much to say, is the creati<m of Fh&iy 
Bnni^. Here u a great deri else, and a great deal more 
hrSlfent^ in her creati<nis. Bat it is this that makes thmn a land- 
mark in the Idstory^of fiction. 

Her metood is shhplidty itself. Evdma is the 'History of a 
young lady's entrance into the world.' And the same description 
would apply to every one of the stories whidi followed. Her 
unvarying plan is to take a young girl 'with a virtudus mind, a 
cultivated understanding and a feeling hearty’ but wholly 'ignorant 
of the forms and inexperienced in the maSmers of the world’ ; to 
provide her with a guardian iiistead of parents and so throw her 
on her own resources ; to place her in circumstances unusual but 
not^ except in Tht Wamderer, unnatural ; and, with an inexhaust- 
iUe fertility of invention, to devise incidents and dtuations such 
as will draw out her character and keep the interest of the reader 
on the stretcL In CeeUia, no doubt, she added to this something 
of the tragic purpose, the solemn moral, of Richardson; and very 
few are likely to regard the addition as an improvement But, with 
this partial exception, her aim was always what has been said ; and 
she had two gifts which enabled her triumphantly to attain it 

The first is a talent, not easily to be matched among English 
novelists, for telling & story ; an unaffected delight in telling it, 
which wakens a like pleasure in the reader. The second is an 
ama zing power — a power in which she is surpassed by Dickoas 
only — of giving fiesh and blood to caricature. 'My little diaracter- 
monger’ was Johnson’s pet name for her^; and, in the sense just 
hinted at, she earned it ten times over. With infectious zest, she 
adds toudi after touch of absurdity to her portrait^ until the*- 
reader is feirly swept off his feet by the drollery of the figure 
she has conju^ up. This Vc^cular talent is, no doubt, most 
conq>icuous in her earliest two works, (1778) and C&nUa 

(178^). But it flashes oui often enough in GamXBta, (1796) and, on 
occasioh, even in Tht Wmdi/ere,r (1814). Ih all this gallery of^ 

' humourists ’ the most laughable if Mr Briggs, tiie ill-bred but not 
unkindly skinflint of Ciec^tu. ButheishardmnlyiheBranghtmis, 


^ The etoiy ie told in the dedieetion to The Wanienr. There wee s party at Lady 
.0«llowij*8, shortly after the appearanoe of Cecilia. * Johnson endeavoaring to deta in 
me when 1 rose to depart* calling out '*Don*t go yet, little fharaoter-monger,’* BMe 
followed, gaily bnt impressiTdy ezdahning, **Mi8s Bomey, die to-nig^tl’” • 
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lipi peitu^ps by Hr Smitii, tiw *g«ntkiinii mcinqw^* m 

llir^ called him, of Evdina ; iriiile ^ Hog^ l^ndd and 
ifo Oricborne, the Admiral, Sir Jaaper Herriogtmi and lib Tedman 
hiem up the auoceaaion not quite unworthily, in the two lator 
novels. But even to mention instances is to do iqjustice. For, 
after all, tiie most surprising thing is their unlimited abunda|m ; 
the way in which they start up from every corner, from eadi rung 
of the social ladder, at the bidding of the author. For vulgarity, 
in particular, she has the eye of a lynx. Right and left, high ot 
low, she unmasks with unflagging ddight, tearing off the count* 
less disguises un^er which it lurks and holding it up, naked but 
not ashamed, to the laughter, and, sometimes, though not oftmi, to 
(he contempt of the ibader. By the side of these lively beings, 
the flgures of Smollett seem little better than stuffed Inrds in a 
museum. 

Spontaneity is among the best gifts of the novelist. And few 
novelists are more spontaneous than Fanny Burney. We should 
have guessed this from the novels themselves, ^e Dia/ry\ in 
some ways a yet greater masterpiece, puts it beyond doubt It is 
evident that all she saw and all she heard presented itself to her 
instinctively in dramatic form; that all the incidents through 
which she passed naturally wore themselves into a story— one 
might almost say, into a novel — ^before her eyes. In the Diary, 
as in the novels, the two gifts are intertwined beyond possibility of 
separation. The observation which enabled her to take in the 
passing scene, to seize the distinctive features of every man and 
woman she met, may have put the material in her hands. But the 
material would have lost half its effect, it would have lost more 
tlum half its charm, if the genius of the bom story-teller had not 
been there to weave it into a coherent whole, to give it life and 
Dj^ovement. The Diary is a better test of this even than the 
novels. The incidents recorded in it are, for the most part, what 
might happen to any of us. The men aftid women it brings before 
us are, with some marked exceptions, such as might*be met at any 
party. Wbo but themselves would have 6ared a straw Ibr Miiu 
Stieatfleld or M. de Oni&rdibe, for colonel Blidceney or evefl the 
'sweet Queen’? Tet, through ^emagic glabs of the Diary, eadi 

them takes distinct form and feature; all have gestures, 
mannerisms, gesticulations of their own ; and each, without the 
smallest effort, fits into a drama as lively as any t£kt could be pat 
uptm the stage. It is, of course, perfectly true, and it is as it dmuld 

* * * Cf. ehap. 
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bev when die has an mcidMit inhrinde iateraet leiwoori, 
the portroit of a really marked figure to paiol^ die BorpaaaeA 
heradil Her portraits of Johnson and Mrs HitsI^ of Ctooige III 
and the French OmigrA, are among the best erer drawn. °Her 
aoconnt of the king’s madness, of the escape of toe dnc de iJaa- 
oonrty is as good as anything in Saint-Simon or Carlyle^ These, 
however, were toe chances of a lifetime. And it is in her more 
level work that her peculiar talent is most readily to be traced. 
There we can almost see the portrait growing, the incidents moving 
•each into its own places under toe hand of the diarist And we 
know that toe same process must lie behind thp triumphs of toe 
novelist 

' It is an iiyustice that her last two boel^ CaamUa in particulai^ 
should have been allowed utterly to drop out The old brilliance 
is, doubtless, largely gona But the more solid qualities remain 
almost untouched. There is toe old keenness of observation, the 
old narrative genius, the old power of contriving ingenious and, in 
toe main, natural situationa The secondary figures are certainly 
less laughable, but that, as Macaulay hints, is largely because they 
are less freakish and more human ; because their humour is often 
next door to pathos and the laughter they call out, to tears. This is 
true even of The Wanderer, when we can once forget the grotesque 
ojiening — ^the writer can thiuk of no better machinery for intro- 
ducing her heroine, a beautiful En^sh girl, than the make-up of a 
negress — and the woeful touches of grandiloquence — ^toe heroine 
is described as *a female Robinson Crusoe’ — ^whidi the authoress 
of TSvdma would have been the first to laugh out of court Such 
lapses, however, give no ftdr impresdon of the book; and, with the 
best wiU in toe world, Macaulay has made them bulk for more 
than toey are worth. Strike out a few paragraphs, and The 
Wamderer is not written in ‘jargon’ — any more than, with t^e 
exception of a few pages, the language of CecUia is Johnsonese. 

To toe end Miss Burney remuns what she was at the begin- 
ning: a kemi observer, a great ‘character-monger,’ a supreme 
story-teller, the first frriter to see that the ordinary embarrass- 
ments of a girl’s life would bear to be taken for toe main theme of 
a novel ‘ To her wd owe pot on|y Evdina, Ceedia and CamiUa, 
but also Park and 51^ Alnemtee,' When liibMiuilay 

ended his estimate of Miss Burney with these word% he said better 
than he knew.* He was thinking of her as toe first dt a long lbie 
of woman novdfists. He forgot that toe iimovatimi aj^fied nbt 
only to her sex, but to hwthema « * 



CHAPTER IV 


THB DRAMA AND THE STAGE 

The term ‘eighteenth^oentury EngUsh drama’ suggests a some- 
what arldtrary chronology. Yet it has, perhaps, other justification 
than that of convenient reference. The year 1700 marks the 
death of Dryden, the dominant figure in restoration drama, and 
the retirement of Congreve, its most brilliant comic dramatist 
Etherege, Wycherley, Lee, Otway and many other contemporaries 
of Dryden had already passed firom the ranks of active dramatists. 
Hie growing protest against the immorality of the drama, 
vigorously expressed in Jeremy Collier’s invective, A Short View 
qf Immorality amd Prqfomeness qf the English Stage (1698), 
shows that the old order has changed and is soon to yield place 
to new\ 

The reign of queen Anne (1702 — 14) may be regarded, there- 
fore, as a period of transition in English drama. Though the 
current of restoration comedy still runs strong in the first decade 
of the eighteenth century, in Vanbrugh’s later works and in 
Farquhar’s plays, the tide of drama turns with the mondised 
comedies of Colley Cibber’ and the sentimental dramas of Richard 
Steele*. Cibber strove deliberately to moralise the drama. He 
adbibed the success of his first comedy to the * moral Delij^t 
receiv’d from its Fable,’ and, in reviewing his own dramatic career, 
dmmed to *have had the Interest and Honour of yirtue always 
in view*.’ Imperfect as his ethical standards often appear to 
modem critics, there is little reason to question the rincerity of 
his intention to reform comedy. .To the moral aim of Cibber, 
Steele united sentiment. Withdut the epigrammatic brilliamy of 

Cktngreve ot tiie fertile invention of Farquhar, he sought to sustain 

• 

1 Gt ante, vdL vm, diap. tx, pp. * Of. ibid. pp. 176—7. 

. ^ * CL ifmiet voL zi, pp. 39—80, 64. 

* A0 Apology for the Lifo of Mr. CoUey Cibber^ edited L(m6« B. W., toL z, 
pp. 930, 366. 
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oonoedy by a differmt method. If ctmiedy was mofUllBed, ligr 
CSbber, it was sentimentalised by Stede. 

Meanwhile tragedy, also, was diowing signs of transition. The 
hmroic drama of the restoration had torn pasdon to tatten^ bnt 
the queen Anne age inclined more toward classical constraint than 
toward romantic licence. Even Nicholas Rowe, who, in Tht Fair 
Pemtent (1703X followed an Elizabethan model and wrote Jane 
Shore (1714) 'in imitatitm of Shakespear’s style,’ shows clasdcal 
tmidendes in limitation of the number of characters, in restriction 
*of drmnatic action and in rq}ection of comie relief His chief 
dramas — ^to use his own phrase, ' sbe-tragediew’ — ^hare an almost 
feminine refinement of tone*. In the mpralised sentiment with 
which they enforce their pathetic appedls there is a close kinship 
between the tragedy of Rowe and the comedy of Steele. ]bi 
sentimental drama, pity is akin to love. 

The conventional critical distinction between tragedy and 
comedy should not, then, be unduly pressed. Doubtiess, it is 
unnecessary to find fault with the term ‘sentimental comedy,’ 
which is sanctioned by contemporary usage and actually adopted 
by Goldsmith in his attack upon sentimental drama. But it is 
important to recognise that the wave of sentiment swept over a 
wider field than^that of English comedy, or even of English dr&aa. 
It invaded the continent Destouches, whose residence in England 
brought him, like Voltaire, into direct contact with English in- 
fiuences, admitted into several of his later comedies (1727 — 53) a 
serious undertone. Marivaux touched comedy with pathos and 
sentiment Nivelle de la Chauss^e, who followed Steele’s dictum 
that ‘laughter's a distorted passion’ more closely than did its 
author, developed sentimental comedy into eomtdie larmoyante. 
Voltaire, though by no means ready to permit comedy to forget 
her function of mirth, found ‘melting pity’ admissible. Diderot 
drew inspiration from I^o’s moralised bourgeois tragedy. The 
very term 6/rome suggests the obliteration of the rigid line 
ijetween confedy and fragedy*. In Eigland and on the continent 
alike, sentiment tmided tq break down the barriers of dramatic 
convention. 

Notwithstanding the fsr-ieadiing influence of sentiuKutal 
drama, the record of its rise and progress is bnt part of the 

^ Cf. ante, vol. mx, chap, vn, pp. 195— 7« 

* Sanxin, i^pttre Didieatoire to bia drama, BSverlei (1768), deolarea that be does 
not know whether Sedaine’a Pki {otopka aona le Savair (4765) is tragedy or omMly, bnt 
that it is im drome ff6a heau et trte original • 
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dramatie hfatoy of Uie d^^teoith om^iiiy. Hw <iaeeii 
ikipM period was, easnitiany, a critical Bgi^ wiiioii ^ed ha standards 
liM^y on daarical authorhy. To a Tory conrideraUe degree^ ha 
pfaylmgfats -reflect the influoioe of Fraorii dasncal drama and 
dn^tic theory. Racine and Comrille were adapted for the 
English stage in a whole series of versionsK Addison, whose 
<witical influence was cast infovonr of dramatic rule and regularity, 
put classical theory so efiectively into practice in Cato (1713) that 
Voltaire hailed it^as the flrst tragidie raiaonnabk in English*.* 
Stimulated ly tl^ successes of Ambrose Philips* and Addison, 
other E^lish playwrights turned to classical modds and trans- 
lated, though often with considerable freedomi, such dramas as 
he did, dnna and IpMgenie. 

Though the influence of French classical drama and dramatic 
standards upon eighteenth century English drama demands 
ample recognition, it should not be oTerestimated. Not even 
under queen Anne was the Elisabethan tradition forgotten. 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, Jonson’s comedies and Beaumont and 
Fletcher's romantic plays continued to hold the stage. Rowe 
turned freely to Elizabethan models and sought to imitate Shake- 
speare’s style. Even Addison, a confirmed classicist, in at least one 
memorable pas8age^ treated Shakespeare’s geni&i as above arti- 
ficial restrunts. English translators of French tragedy sometimes 
abated the rigid classical conventions in their adaptations for the 
freer English stage. In reality, English drama, even during the 
Augustan period, was often an unconscious compromise between 
the restraint of French theory and the inherited freedom of 
English dramatic practice. Furthermore, the English element in 
queen Anne drama is not confined to the survival of Elizabethan 
i^uences. The note of sentiment struck in contemporary comedy 
by Steele is perceptible, not merely in the tragedy of Row^ but, 
perhaps, even in classical English drama itsel£ llie triumphs of 
Philips and Addison were founded on the distresses «f the heroine 
and the moralised sentiments of the hera Itespite, then, the doidi- 
nance of classical standards, queen Anne drama is not a mmrriy 
Gallidsed product It is the rraultant of English and continmital 
forces. 

If critical survey of the period be broadened so as to include 

^ Cl, ante, to), tzo, oh&p. vn, pp, 180—1. 

^ Ql* ante, vol. xx, obap. n, pp. 63 — 4. 

* The Distreet Mother (aApted from Baoine'a Andromac^ae) waa produced in 1712. 

^ The SpeatatoT, no* 592. ^ ^ 



the luBtory of the stage as well as drama, the aw metib 

eoiraitB will aippear still more complex. Dcwset gardens theatre 
had catered more and more to the popnlm* demand for cpei^Bcle. 
Foreign singerB and dancers invaded the boards of the patent 
tiieatres. Ihe snccessfol advent of Italian opera made the jndidons 
Gibber grieve and Steele demand that Britons should ‘from fordgn 
inmlt save this l^lish stageV But even Colley Cibber, swoni 
advocate oi regulM* drama, compromised his convictions and, as a 
•managmr, ‘ had not Virtne enough to starve by opposinga Multitude 
that woidd have been too hard for meV Meapwhile, the attads 
of Collier and his followers were continued, through almost a 
generation, until, in 1726, William Law published his treatise. 
The Abaohute Unlam^neee qf the Stage Enteriaimnmt fiMg 
demonstrated. Thus, beset by foes without and by rivals within 
the theatre, regular drama had follen on evil daya 

To the adverse foctors which threatened the ascendancy of 
formal tragedy and comedy must be added two theatrical develop- 
ments of great significance. The second decade of the eighteenth 
century marks the introduction of English pantomime; the 
third, that of ballad-opera. The elements of pantomime had long 
beoa present on the English stage before John Rich frised them 
into an extraordinarily popular type of theatrical entertainment 
'Dnmb-shows,' introduced as early as Gorbodws, scenic and 
mechanical elements in masque and the spectacular accessories 
of restoration opera anticipate salient features of Rich’s pro- 
ductions. Tet, even if Cibber’s suggestion’ be accepted that 
the ‘original hint’ for pantomime is to be found in Weaver’s 
Drury lane production of The Loves qf Mars amd Vemts 
(1717X John Rich was the dominant fisctor in establishing the 
popular type. He had none of Cibber’s scruples about catering 
to ‘the vulgar taste.’ A remarkable mimic, but without the 
gift stage speedi. Rich cleverly turned his limitation to 
advantage. The speaking harlequin, familiar on the Italian stage 
and already introduced on the English, now became dumb ; but 
Rici» made actions speak louder than worda To a theme usually 
drawn fi*om fobulons history or clasncal myth, the pantmnime 
added the comic courtship of harlequin and columlnne, hmghtening 
the eflfoct with spectacular transformatione^ elaborate scenery and 
mudc. The patent tiieatres vied with eadr other in producing 
pantomimes; for tiie receipts from them douUed tiroee from 

* Ej^ogoe to The Tender 'Hueband (1706). 

* Afolof^, Tol. n, i^. 180 fl. 


* Apohgif, toL n, p. 1S8. 
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dranuL Heneefortli, pantomime had to be nambmd as 
ihe of the atock attavctiona of the d^^teoath eentnry stage. 

^^ardly had pantomime firmly established itself in popnlar 
&Tonr, ehen Rich produced another formidable rival to regular 
drama in John Qay’s Beggar's Opera (1738)\ This work marked 
the triumph of ballad-opera. ‘The vast Success of that new 
Species of Dramatick Poetry’ wai^ to Colley Cibber', further 
IHX)of of the ‘vulgar taste’ which had already welcomed pant<Hnime. 
But the influence of Gay’s opera is not confined to its intro* 
dnction of jwpuler lyrics. In satirising not merely the absurditiee 
of Italian opera but the conscious moraUsings of sentimental 
drama, and in providing happy issues out of aU the afflictions of 
its ‘charmingly pathetic’ prison scenes. Gay points towards the 
dramatic burlesques of Fielding and Carey. Palpable hits at 
Sir Robert Walpole and other politicians of ^e day open the vein 
of social mid political satire, worked to the full in Fielding’s fiurces. 
The Beggar's Opera, accordingly, holds an important place in 
English dramatic annals. Like psmtomime, ballad-opera, hence- 
forth, must be regarded as a stock attraction of the theatre. 
During the Garrick era, its popularity was maintiuned by many 
operas like those of Isaac Bickerstafl^ and the initial run of 
Sheridan’s Jhumna surpassed that of The Beggar's Opera. 

Even this general survey of those earlier aspects of eighteenth 
century drama, which form a necessary background to any account 
of its later history, must make it clear that English drama is the 
resultant of many forcea So complex, indeed, is the interaction 
of these various forces that it is idle to seek to resolve actual 
dramatic products exactly into their precise component parts. 
Still more fiitile are attempts to warp the actual fhcts of dramatic 
jiistory into conformity with a rigid preconceived theory of dramatic 
evolution. The convenient distinction between tragedy and 
comedy, if converted into an arbitrary critical formula, becomes a 
stumbling-block to the critic of sentimental drama. To attempt 
to explain English classical drama simply from the standpoint of 
Frendi daasieal, or pseudo-dassical,' theory is to ignore Bnglidi 
influences which directly afflac^ed the dramlitic practice, and evrat 
the theories, of Yoltaire himself. To regard the transition from 
the immonfflty elt restoration comedy to the smitimentalised 


BKHndity of the eighteenth century as a complete moral regenera- 



etiucal standards of even professed mmralists like CSbber. 

^ Cf. ante, Yol. ixf fhap. yx, p. 168. * yoL x, pf . 24 % 246 . 
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Sroadly Tieired, eie^temih oentozy dram flhowB dedded* 
reaction from the immorafity tiiat j^iorcdmd tiie atiiMto of 
1^ Richard Blaekmore and Jermny Ck^or. Yet, des{dte i|^y 
eHdenoes of an awakening sense d moral responnlHlhy in the 
attitude of the oour^ of society and of administrators of the 
law, tile conrersion of drama was neither sudden nor complete. 
Farquhar, whose dramatic work is subsequent to Collier's attack, 
umintains, essentially, the spirit of restoration comedy. Even The 
Owrdue Bw^tcmd, despite CSbber's good inten|ions, presents the 
stock diaracters of restoration comedy purg^ of' their gross 
excesses!, doubtless, but yet not wholly chastened in sjnrit. The 
tendencies of earlier comedy are maintained in the dramatic work 
of Mrs Centiivre. The sins of various dramatists of her sex 
seem to have been visited chiefly upon Mrs Aphra Behn*; but, 
though Mrs Centiivre has largely escaped the notoriety of the 
* chaste Aiflira,* the character of her drama is without fear rather 
than without reproach. A certain concession to Collier’s charge 
that ‘the Stage-Poets make their Principal Personages Vidons, 
and reward them at the Elnd of the Hay,’ may, perhaps, be detected 
in the flfth-act repentance which she allows to sinners whose 
consdences have lain comfortably dormant throng the earlier acts. 
Yet, for the most part, she can Ito acquitted of any intention ‘to 
moralise the stage.’ With considerable skill in dramatic structure 
and frcility in securing comic efiect, she was content to achieve 
tiieatrical effectiveness with little hedtation as to methods. An 
early attempt at blank-verse tragedy. The Pe/ijm'd Hwdumd, or 
The Adventures qf Venice (1700), proves that her dramatic aptitude 
did not extend either to verse or to tiragedy. Her /orte lay in 
cleverness of comic intrigue and fluency of prose dialogue. Her 
characters often have the salient traits which are within the ready 
grasp of tile actor, while the best of them are more vital comic 
creationa Marplot, in The Buey-Bod^ (1709) and its sequel, 
Mcurpikd m Litbon (IflOX is mudi more than a copy from Molibre’s 
BiAumrM', mid Don Felix, in The Wonder! A Womcm heeps a 
Secret (1714X became one of Garrick’s most popular parts. IVom 
Molibre and from Spanish B 9 nroeB^ Mrs Centiivre drew materials 
freely for various plays ; but she deserves credit for ability in 
adi^itation and for the addition of effective or^nal touches. ^ 
her later plays, A Bold Stroke for a Wife (1718) was a suooessfhl 
comedy, and The ArSfee (1722) reflects in some measur|^ tiie 

ft 

^ as to Ajdm Bebn, anU, toI. ▼m, ohap. t, p|«140— 2. 
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li^linoee* df Motiinental drama, lira OentUm Bervea aa a 
aeDTeniait illnatration of the fimt that oomedy had not arhcdl j 
im^Kided to the moTmnent for ita moral imimTement ; bvt it 
ia fiftr to recall, at the same time, that the ei^Iognea appended 
to some of Young’s dramas maintain the restoration practice of 
enUrening tragedy with coarsely comic epilogaes. 

like the current of moral reform, the curr^t of dassical in- 
fluence whidi was very strong in queen Anne drama, encountered 
various obstacles in its course. Some of the early Georgian tragediea 
of Edward Yoan^*(1683 — 1766)^ have much of the violwt action 
of Elizabethan drama and the unrestraint, though not the poetic 
imagination, of Lee’s *c(famatic utterance. It needed but little 
exaggeration for Fielding to turn the heroics of Btuvria (1719) to 
mockery in his burlesque tragedy, Tom Thmnb. The Revenge 
(1721X in striving to depict ‘the tumults of a Godlike mind,’ 
recalls the heroic drama of the restoration, though Zanga, the 
Moor, is reminiscent of Othello. Thus, these tragedies of Young 
seem, in reality, to follow English, rather than strict continental, 
models. In The Siege qf Dammcua (1720), a tragedy for superior 
to the mediomie work of Young, John Hughes had turned to an 
English source in borrowing from D’Avenant's play. The Siege*. 
While the ponderous tragedies of James 'Thomson, to which 
reference is made elsewhere’, lent weight rather than dignity to 
the cause of classical drama, the rather uneventfol course of 
English tragedy during the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century was broken by one radical innovation. 

In The London Merchcmt, or The History of (George Ra/rmotfl 
(1731), George LHlo introduced prose domestic tragedy. Brought 
up^ to his father’s trade of jeweller in the city of London, Lillo 
became tiie dramatist of domestic life. His first theatrical venture 
was an insignificant ballad-opera, Silvia, or The GomUry Burial 
(1730). The production at Drury lane theatre, on 22 June 1731, 
of The London Merchant, or The History of Geqrge BamweU, 
is, however, an important landmark in English dramatic history. 
Domestic tragedy, in a sense, was no novelty on the English stagey 
Elizabethan dramas such as Arden of Feversham, A TotMwre 
Tragedy and A Woman KUUd wRk Kindness, forego the usual 
noble preferences of tragedy. Otway, Southeme and Rowe found 
that pathos was not dependent upon rank and title. The pro- 
logue to Rowe’s Fair Penitent, indeed, deliberately announoea 

1 Cf. ohap. ym^podU , * Cf. ante, yol. rm, p. 184. * Cf^chap. Typoff. 
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theowed which LiSo foUoWad*. YetihefcAor of ihefii^CiiliM 
is a Genoese nobleman and her lover is a yoong lord. «/ane 
Bh/ort tells tihe min of a woman lower dass; but it is & ^mt 
nolde who compasses her downfiilL Otway’s Orphan, Itte most 
of the domestic tragedies that precede lillo’s, seems rather to 
neglect the aristocratic tone of tragedy than to magnify its demo- 
cratic character. * ‘ 

With Lillo, domestic tragedy becomes positively and insistently 
familiar. He deliberately dramatises ordinary commercial life, 
and teaches the importance of the commonpla^ The prologue 
to Charge Ba/mweU dwells on the feet that Ihe tra^c muse, after 
moving in the very highest social ^hei^ has ‘upon our stage’ 
been sometimes seen, nor without applause, 

in a humbler dren— 

Ghreat only in distress. When die complains 
In Sonthem’s, Bowe*s, or Otway’s moTin^T strains^ 

The brilliant drops that fall firom eadi bright eye 
The absent pomp with brighter jems snpidy. 

Fordre ns then, if we attempt to show, 

In artless strains, a tale of private woe, 

A London ’Prentice railed is onr theme. 

Lillo puts Rowe’s earlier creed into aggressive practice. The 
atmo^here of George BannweU is that of the trading class, and 
its ideal the virtue of the merchant’s calling. Thorowgood, the 
honest merchant, gratifies the ‘laudable curiosity’ of his feithftd 
apprentice, Traeman, as to the political situation, 

heeanse from thence yon may learn how honest merchants, as sndi, m^ 
sometimes contribute to the safety of thdr country, as they do at all times to 
its hapless; that if hereafter yon dionld be tempted to any action that has 
the appearance of rice or meanness in it, upon reflecting on the dignity of 
onr profesmon, yon may with honest scorn reject whatever is nnworthy of it. 
... As the name of merchant never degrades the gentleman, so by no means 
does it cxelnde Um. * 

Even the rapid downward pourse of Lillo’s erring prentice-hero is 
interrupted, at the opening of the third act, to allow Thorowgood 
to.continue his instructions to Trueman on the ethics of budness 
and the moral mission -of commerce. Trueman is bidden to observe 
liow trade 

a 

has promoted humanityf as it has openkl and get keeps up an inteioourse 
between nationsi far remote from one another in dtaatiion« oustomsi and 
religion; promotiiiir arts, industry, peace and plenty; by mutual benefits 
dilfhsing mutual Iotc from pole to pole. 

^ See the lines beginning : a 

Id>ng has the fate of kings and empi/ta been 
^ The common business of the tragiek scene.* 



Tooation is tiras d^nedr *It 1b the iadoBhriovs 
^inradiaiit’B IniBineBB to collect the variouB UeBsingB kX. each 8(dl 
an# ^duBBste^ and, with tiie product of the whol^ to rarich his 
name coun^.* Even when, with something of a sigh, he deaoends 
to the routine of the day’s woric, he delivers such irasiness maxims 
as^ 'Method in business is the surest guide.’ 

In conscious moral aim, Lillo 'is akin to the sentimental 
dramidasta He seeks deliberately 

thoaghtiess youth to wsni, and shame tiie age * 

Froni vice deeteuotive. 

Thorowgood is ‘a map of sentimenV and, unlike Joseidi Surfiice^ 
'acts up to the sentiihents he professes.’ From his store of 
commonplaces, he draws apposite maxims for moral as well as 
business emeigendes — 'When innocence is banish’d, modesty 
soon follows’; ‘When vice becomes habitual, the very power of 
leaving it is lost.’ Maria inherits her Other’s ^ft for sentiment. 
Even when Barnwell yields precipitately to Millwood’s seductions, 
he ejaculates such unavailing precepts as these: 'To ease our 
present anguish, by plunging into guilt, is to buy a moment’s 
pleasure with an age of pain’; 'The law of Heaven will not be 
revers’d; and that requires us to govern our passiona’ Sentiment 
attends him even to the gallows. He parts from his mistress with 
this cold consolation : 

From our example miqr all be taught to fly the flrat apiwoadi of vice; but, If 
overtaken 

By atioiig temptaflon, weakneas, or Borpriae, 

Lament their guilt and by repentance riw! 

Th’ impenitent alone die nnfordven; 

To aii^s like man, and to forgive like Heaven. 

Jn the moralised drama of the eighteenth century, didactic senti- 
ment is not merely the reward of virtue but a very present help in 
trouble. • 

The plot of George BamtoeU, as Lillo says, i^ 'Drawn from 
the frun’d old song that bears his name/ l^lad and play tell 
alike the story of the min of an apprentice by a courtesan. The 
theme suggests Hogarth’s plates^ — ^Traemsm is the industrious, 
and Barnwell the idle, apprentice, 'lillo ekes out the somewhat 
meagre materials of ^e ballad by introdudng Maria, Traeman 
and Millwood’s servants, and by expanding the shadowy figure of 

the merdiant into Thorowgood. He presents his hero in a more 

o 

* Hogarth's first vroxk it- importance, A HarlofM Fngrm, iipgemi the year after 
Gecrge BamweU. e^ # « 
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qrmpithetic lig^t by eJiifldiig to MUlwood tbe rkpmaifailj^ frr* 
the snggeBtiini of Mb node’s mnrder, and by mofdiasisiBg. MB 
*iMT and sdng of oonsdenoe/ of which the ballad makMflini 
paadog mention. 

In portrayal oi character, Lillo is oftmi crude and some^tnes 
inconsistent At the outset Barnwell,, ’young, innocent and 
hashftil,’ is an nnsiispecting innocent whose response to Millwood’s 
. leading question as to his thou j^ts of lore would, in a less aenti> 
montal age, stamp him as either a prig or a hypqcrite : 

If yoa mean the love of irommi, I have not thongfat of itmlL My youth and 
dienmatanoes make anoh thoughts imiroper in me yet Bnt if yon mean dm 
general lore we owe to mankind, I think no one ^ab mine of it in his temper 
than myself. I don’t know that person in tibewmd whose happiness I dont 
wish, and woa’dn*t prmnote, were it in my power. In an espedal manner I 
lore my Uncle, and my Master, bnt above all, my friend. 

Yet he yields to temptation, almost without resistance ; nor can he 
he defended on the score of innocent ignorance, since the moral 
aphorisms with which he meets Millwood’s advances clearly betray 
his consdousness of guilt. His morality is but a thin veneer, 
penetrated at the first toucL Yet, assuredly, this is not the con* 
ception of character which Lillo sought to impart Millwood is a 
more consistent study in passion and depravity, and became the 
prototype of more than one powerful dramatic figured 

To Lillo’s infiuence on the subjects of English tragedy must 
be added his no less marked influence upon its language; He 
deliberately adopted prose as tbe vehicle ‘of expression for 
domestic tragedy. He accepts, indeed, the convention of rime- 
tags at the end of every act and at the conclusion of some scenes 
during the act ; but his main intent is to give domestic drama the 
vocabulary and phrase that suit his tbeme;< Judged by modem 
standards, his attempt to abandon the sublime frequently achieved 
the ridiculous. So firmly fastened was the habit of verse tragedy 
that Lillo’s dialogue often* preserves the inverted phrases and 
general riiythifdc movement, and, at times, the actual scansion, of 

bh^ verse. 

• 

The maiiyr ohea^y porohaaea hia hearea. Small are hia anflieriiiga, great 
la hia reward; not sotiie wretdi who eondmta love with doty.... What la an 
hour, a diqr, a year of pidn, to a whole life of tortnrea anoh aa theae? 

The habit of ornate description also persists even with the honest 
merchant : ’The populous East, luxuriant abounds with glittering 
gmn% brij^t pemii^ aromatick spices, and h^th-restoring drags. 

^ ^ ^ Notably of Harwood In Iieaiing's Mi$i Sara Septan. 
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Western WmM C^owe with nnniunbei'd Tdne of 
and rilver or&* Most grotesque is the dialogue of the acenee 
Uf the unde's murder. His fnuphdio soul forebodes eril and his 
*iiiA^^aation is fill’d with gashly fimns of dreary grares, and 
bo^pi chang’d by deatL’ His apostroihe to *Deatb, thou stnnge 
mysterious power — seen every day, yet never understood but by the 
incommunicative dead’ — unnerves the murderqr for the moment, 
and hardly has the deed been perpetrated when Barnwell throws 
himseif on the body of the 'expiring sdnt,’ his 'martyr’d unde,’ 
with an outbrealbof infiated rhetoric which expires in moralised* 
heroic coupleta • Judged by the modem standards of prose drama 
that has fdt the infiuqnce of Ibsen, Lillo’s prose is sheer travesty. 
Tet his was an ajge accustomed to the artificial rhetoric of senti- 
mental drama, as it was to the 'grand manner’ in acting. Even 
so dassical a critic as Pope deemed that, if lillo 'had orred 
through the whole play, it was only in a few places, where he had 
unawares led himself into a poetical luxuriancy, affecting to be 
too devated for the dmplidty of the subjectV In Lillo’s hands, 
the old shackles of verse tragedy are broken ; but crael marks of 
the fetters remain visible. Beyond doubts he sinned greatly ; yet 
much may be forgiven to one who showed, however imperfectly, 
that serious drama might find expression in prose. 

In The Chrislicm Hero (1735), Lillo relapses into more con- 
ventional tragedy. Prose gives way to blank verse, the London 
prentice to 'a pious hero, and a patriot king,’ and London to 
Albania. In Faixd CwrioBiUy: A True Tragedy qf Three Acts* 
(1736), lillo retuns blank verse, but reverts to domestic tragedy. 
' From lower life we draw our scene’s distress*.’ The elder Cohnan, 
in his prologue written for the revival of the play in 1782, pro- 
claimed Lillo’s kinship with Shakespeare in disr^arfl of dramatic 
#oles and boldly su^;ested that 


lillo^a jiantatioiiB wore of forest growth, 

Shaheepear’s the same, great Ifatare's hiuid in bothi 

The strong vmrbal reminiscences of Madbeth andT Handet would 
seem rather to indicate that Shakeiqieare’s hand was in Jjillo’a 
The plot itsd:^ based on an old ,story of a.Comish murder, shows 
how old Wilmot, urged by hifl t^e to relieve their poverty, kills 
the stranger that is witMn their gates, only to find that he has 


^ The lAvee of the Poete of QreaUBritain and Ireland, By Mr (Theoj^^aft) Gibber» 
and other Hands. (1758), vol. v, p. 889. 

original title yetMChUU Ite Qvm Pnnithmmh or Fatal Caitiotity. 

3 Fialding’sprelogne. 



ITte. Wrmta and tke 

mmdBred ld» atm, whom ‘fttal onrioai^' has ted to 

in liUo’s fday, ihtaUty, not potoiiy, is dm imd motifo' 
force, TVlthsometyngf^ the Greek ooDoeptioD, destiny domtoates 
the tragedy. Old Wilmoth to be Bnrei» e^qdres with the 
that *We Innnght this dreadful ruin on onrselrea’ But Bimdal, 
whose oonidets point the oonrentional moral, 

The ripe In ririne neyer die too soon, 
protests against any censure of 
. ,, Hearen’e mysterious ways. 

* ■*' 

In lillo’s tragedy desdny, we are hot /to^take ’hpon 's the 
mystery of thing8,„M if we were God’s spies.' , 

Lillo’s other dramatic works may be dismissed with brief 
mention. Maarma (1738X a three-act drama, based on Periclea, 
Prime qf Tyre, is additional eridence of LHlo’s indebtedness to 
Shakeq>eare. The brothel-scene^ which tend to abandon decency 
as well as blank verse, can hardly be justified by a condusion 
that shows ‘Virtue preserv’d from fell destruction’s blast’ 
BriUumia cmd Batavia, a rather belated instance of masque, 
Elmeridt, or Jugtiee Trivmphant, a regular blank-verse tragedy 
which won Fielding’s praise, and Arden qf Feversham, which gives 
further evidence of Lillo’s interest in domestic tragedy and of his 
indebtedness to Elizabethan drama, were published posthumously. 

In the history of English drama, Lillo holds a position wholly 
disproportionate to his actual dramatic achievement Like 
lyAvenant, his importance is chiefly that of a pioneer. The 
modem reader sympatiiises more readily with Charles Lamb’s 
fitmiliar strictures upon Lillo than with Fielding’s praise. But, 
artifidal as his work appears today, lillo set in motion powerful 
forces that pointed toward natural tragedy. «He deliberately put 
aside the dignity of rank and titie and the ceremony of verse. Hec^ 
Miimated domestic drama, and paved the way for prose melodrama 
and tragedy. * 

Hie influence of lillo is not to be measured simply in the 
records of English draipa. On the continent, especially in France 
and Germany, the effect of his domestic tragedy was striking. In 
French dran^ this influence.mfty best be obsmred in Iflderot. 
Turn the previous discussion of the rise of sentimental drama 
and its devdoi»nmit on the continent as wdl as in England, it is 
evidmit that French drama had already respraded to the influences 
of sentimmital drama beflne the success of George BanqjpeB 
moralised bourgeois tragedy. Destoudies halfl admitted a SMious 
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FhSotOfhb mtarii (1797X >Bd MMimux, fai Us 

i(^4sfil«io«fr e< <2 k J7asan{(1730Xhadd«licatdlyt(nidied senti- 
SMmi mtli psthoa In the score of years between the Englidi 
flo^ietion Gtorge Barmodl and the Frendi trandation wUcb 
probacy directly influenced Diderot, drame Uritnuo ynm deTdoping 
toward eomSdUU larmcyoMte. Nivelle de la Chausste bathed virtue 
in tears, and, in dramatising Pamdci, had broi^ht the influence 
of Richardson’s novel of sentiment to* swell the tide of sentimental 
drama. Even Voltaire borrowed from Pamda and found praise 
for George •• 

Though ^Hie general tendendee of the time should thus be 
remembered, theiw is no need to belittle lillo’s ^rectand powerfhl 
influence on Diderot ^ke Voltaire, IMderpt’f influence on drama 
was twofold — ^in actud dramatic production and in dramatic 
theory. But Diderot set himself in direct oppodtion to tbe 
dassical standards which, despite some inconsistendes, Voltaire 
maintained. In Le File NcUurei (printed 1757), and in Le Phre 
de FamUle (printed 1768), with the critical discourses that accom- 
pany them, Diderot set forth the type of drama which he sought 
to introduce into France. His very term, trag^die domeetique et 
hourgeoiee, suggests the nature of Lillo’s influence upon Urn. 
IMderot carried Us enthusiasm for George Bcamwdl to the point 
of comparing the prison scene between Barnwell and Maria with 
the PMoctetee of Sophodea He followed his English master in the 
dioice of characters drawn from ordinary life, in the moraUsatimi 
of tragedy and in the use of prose. Diderot, in carried his 
belief in prose into more condstent practice than did Lillo. In 
his treatise De la Po^de DramcOiqite, he expresses the conviction 
that domestic tragedy should not be written in verse, tho ugh , 
doubtless, it is Frent^ verse that he has in mind rather than the 
^g^h blank verse to wUch Lillo himsdf reverted in Fated 
ChmosUy. The length of time before Diderot’s plays were put 
on the stage, and their rather indifferent reception by the public ^ 
sugyi;est (hat his own dramatic accompUshment was less dgnifleant 
than Us influence upon dramatists like Sedhune and Lessing. * 
Largdy through Diderot, Ullo’s influence was extended to 
Gmman drama. Leasing’s trandatioqs of Diderot’s plays and his 
critical Uterpretations of his dramatic theories fell on favourable 
soil in Hermany. Lesdng’s own domestic taragedy, Miee Sara 
San^eeon (1755), wUdi dissolved its audience in tean^ has tiie 

^ Fib Ifatura, pobUdy prodnoed in 1771, MM. Le Ftre de FamUb had 
found moderate &TOiir on tlk Fariiian stage in 1761* 
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drama. 

aptm German demeatic ^mgedy Qae^gettUchet TnxmrtfMC) ahoidd 
be added tbat of FcO/oH Cwnoaity upon tiie German tragedy ni 
destiny {SehiclMdnragodU). During tbe last two decades the 
eogh^eenth century, versions of Fatal (hurumty appeared in 
German, its actual theme was taken for a brirf play by Werner 
(1812), and other ^xamjdes of the *tn^edy of destiny’ were borne 
^ong on the passing wave of popularity^ 

Hioug^ the ef^ of Lillo’s dramas was for-reaching and 
persistent^ it must not be supposed that hiSafonfrpeoM tragedy 
thereafter dominated the English stage. Occasional plays, like 
Charles Johnson’s Cadia, or The Penywre^ Lover (1732X r^ect 
IsUo’s influence. But, year after year,* the English stage con- 
tinued to produce a remarkable variety of theatrical productions, 
from classical tragedy to nondescript force. Not until the days 
of Edward Moore did lillo And a conspicuous follower. Moore, 
Hire Lillo and Gay, was an apprentice turned playwright. The 
mob of gentlemen who wrote witivease, in days when playwriting 
was more in foshion, had noticeably, like tiie old drama itself, given 
way to a less high-bom school Moore’s early comedy. The 
FomdUmg (1748X has some suggestion of Steele’s last sentimental 
ccnnedy, while Oil Blae (1751) darkens the comic action with 
a tragic underplot. But Moore’s tragic and moral bent unite 
most clearly and forcibly in The Oameeter (1753X 

In The Oounener, prose domestic tragedy again prevails. 
Moore dramatises a new commandment — ‘Thou shalt not gamble.’ 
To the playful hits of Pope and the more vigorous attacks of 
Addison upon gambling, Moore gave tragic intensity. The very 
singleness of his purpose gives unity to his drama, l^thout 
remarkable dramatic skill, he conceived his firamework on large 
lines, and, in many ways, executed it impressively. He stoops, at 
times, to melodrama, in the use of surprise ; but, like Lillo, he shows 
dramatic restraint in not ^rmi^ting Mrs Beverley to expire on 
her husband’w corpse His frdlure to introduce ^ hero in the 
acinal setting of the .gaming-house seems, howevmr, a needless 
sacrifloe of a situation that would have strengtiimed i^t least the 
acting possibilities of ‘the drauna .Moore’s {nrose^ despite obvious 
evidences of unnaturalness, marks an advance over Lillo’e Hie 
author's own confession*, that in scenes of elevated pastion, it Was 

^ For farther details, see the stndj of Lillo’s work and its inflaenoe in Ward’s, A. W., 
edition of The London Merehani and Fatal OwrioHty (Belles Lettres Series), i 

^ See Introduction to The Oamatcr. ^ 
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litedw 4i|» refrain frtnn Tone than to prodnoe it, helpa to eiplaih' 
inflated diction. Diderot conpled The Oameater and l%e 
^tljerehtmt ef London ae instances of English tragedies in prose, 
an^Sanrin’s vein in BSveHei (1768) is farther evidence of Moore’s 
influence on the continental drama. 

While Lillo and Moore were thus enlarging the field of tragedy 
by extending it to tiie conoenA of ordinary life and developing, 
however crudely, a new medium of prose expression, the influence 
of Voltaire was being exerted in behalf of Clascal standards. Ii^ 
1726, he began a retidence of almost three years in England whidi 
brought him into contact with English drama. Ca/to he regarded 
as a masterpiece of classical tragedy. Yet, like Addison, he con- 
fessed, once, at least, tHht creative energy such as Shakespeare’s 
‘leaves far behind it everything which can boast only of reason 
and correctness The greater freedom and vigour of action of 
the English stage clearly affect both Voltaire’s clasmcal dramatic 
standards and his own dramatic practice. In a letter of 1735, he 
declares that Frendi drama ‘ia ordinarily devoid of action and of 
great interests,’ and, in another of 1750, full of his usual strictures 
on the barbarities of English tragedy, he concedes that ‘ ’tis true 
we have too much of words, if you have too much of action, 
and perhaps the perfection of the art should consist in a due 
mixture of the French taste and the English energy*.' His own 
dramas borrow from Shakespeare with a freedom that impressed 
even those who translated and adapted Voltaire’s plays for the 
Engluh stage. In the prologue to Aaron Hill’s Zara (1736), a 
version of Voltaire’s Zaire, Colley Cibber says pliunly : 

From Enfflisli plays, Zarda Froneh aathor Bnd, 

Confessed Ids muse, beyond himself, insrirod; 

From rack’d Othello^s rage he rais^ his style, 

^ And snatched the brand that lights his trafido ^lo. 

The prologue to James Miller’s vers}on of Mahamd (1744) is 
equally frank : * 

Britons, these numbers to yonrselveA yon owe; 

Yoltairo hath strength to shoot in Shakespeare’s bow. • 

The monstrorities which Voltaire took pains to point out in 
Shakespeare’s tragedies did not prevent him from borrowing from 
SHcih dramas as OiMdo, Jnliue Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth and 
King Lear for more than he troubled himself to acknowledge. 
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^<ir ^ Ills borroidiigB from Shakeqieaze measure hkt li^bted> 
ness to Eng^idi drama. T?illiam Donoombe’s adaptation d 
Brvttt$ (1734), whidh begins the long list of English stage 
Torsions of Voltaire brought npon the French dramatistethe 
diarge of plagiarism from Lee’s restoration tiagedy, Brutus. 

'Yoltmre’s influence upon English drama is, accordingly, not 
that of mi uncompromising continental classicist In the main, 
he supported the bause of classical drama ; but it is wholly 
misleading to ignore the strength of the counter influences of 
''English ^ma ujion him. Oriticism, likewise, has frequently 
exaggerated the influence of Voltaire’s diumas on the English 
stage. Of the yarious versions of Voltaire, that appeared during 
the second quarter of the eighteenth centufy, which include, besides 
those already mentioned, Hill’s .4 (1736) and Merope (1749), the 

most successful was the same writer’s Zara. Yet its continuous run 
of fourteen nights was an exceptional success. The early recog- 
nition of Voltaire’s large indebtedness to Shakespeare helps to 
explain why he &iled to supplant the native genius from whom 
he borrowed. Performances of Shakespearean drama fltr out- 
numbered those of English versions of Voltaire’s plays. The 
succession of critical editions of Shakespeare, beginning with that 
of Rowe (1709) ^ increased Shakespeare’s influence with readers. 
David Garrick powerfully advanced his popularity with playgoers. 
The tide of patriotic feeling rose in increasing resentment against 
Voltaire’s strictures on English drama. Even Aaron Hill, the 
zealous adapter of Voltaire, in the preface to Merope, asserts that 

80 mnoh ovemaotiTo Bensibility to his own country’s oUums, with so unfeeling 
a stupi^ty in judshtfiT the pretensions of his neighbors might absolve all 
indignation short of gross indeoency towards one who has not scrupled. . . to 
represent the English as incapable of tragedy; nay, even of painting or of 
musio. 

The plain speech of Voltaire’s English sympathisers became violent 
invective, when Foote, in*^1747,jdenounced him as ‘that insolent 
French panegyrist who first denies Shakespeare almost every 
dramatic excellence, qnd then, in his next play, pilfers from him 
almdbt every capital scene,’ and pictured him in his dual rile of 
critic and dramatist as ‘the carping, superficial critic and the low, 
paltry thi^.’ Such bursts represent the extreme of patriotic ire 
rather than the mean of ordinary criticism ; yet there is abundant 
evidence that the mid-eighteen& century stage whidi acclaimed 

> Of. ante, voL v, pp. 367 if. ^ . • 

* Ot Louadnuy, u.t. pp. 148—9. 
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EBMiceqmurean ^radoctions was M little dangw of blin^ 
'pOegiaaoe to a continental authority. 

' Etoi before the deference at first accorded to Voltaire had 
pei^eptiMy abated, dasolcal drama did not htdd the English 
stage undiallmig^ Lillo's bold innoratioiu threatened its pres- 
tige^ and pantomime its popularity. The vein of dramatic 
burlesque struck by Qay in TFhat-<fjre-Ca0-«t«and The Beggar’s 
Opera was developed by Fielding and Carey. In Tern Thumh; 
A Tragedy (1730X afterwards called The Tragedy qf Tragedies; 
or, The life aad Death of Tom Thtmb the Great (1731]^' 
Fielding (of whose comedies something has been said in an earlier 
chapter)^ ridiculed the absurdities of contemporary drama, and, 
in his later mock critfoal and explanatory notes, satirised the 
theories of Corneille and such tragedies as Cato, Bueiris and 
Fenton's iwpular Mariamne (1733). The coarser burlesque 
of Fielding’s Oovent Garden Tragedy (1733) is directed, in part, 
against Philips’s Distrest Mother. The spirit of Tom Thwntb is 
maintained^ in Henry Carey’s Chrononhotowthologos, the Most 
Tragical Tragedy that ever woe Tragediz’d by amy Company 
of Tragedians (1734), and, less effectively, in his burlesque 
opera, The Dragon qf WanUey (1734), which displays, in the 
words of its dedication, * the beauty of nonsense, so prevailing 
in Itidian opera While Fielding and Carey thus out-Heroded 
Herod, they, too, were on the side of sanity in English drama. 
Tom Thtvtmb is the ironic expression of that revolt against con- 
ventional English tragedy which Fielding phrased seriously in 
his prologue to Lillo’s Fated Curiosity : 

No ftutian Hero rages here to-iii|d>t; 

No armies fall, to fix a tyranl^s right. 

To the negative effect of burlesque. Fielding added a positive 
infiuence against the accepted dramatic conventions by devoting 
a large share of his energies to the composition of short dramatic 
pieces. Though some of his plays accept the five-act formula, 
most of them do not exceed three acts. Jhe production of brief 
dramatic pieces by Samuel Foote and other followers of Fiq)(fing 
is intimately connected with the eighteenth century fimhion of 
appending to r^ular drama * ah after-piece, usually farce or 
pantomima The ultimate effects of this practice may be illus- 
trated Ity the fact that Sheridan’s Critie was produced, origfoally, 
as anitftcr-idece to Handet. 

• ^ Of. ante, ebap. n, pp. SI— 2. 

•dt anU^ v6L n, ci^p. tx, p. 190. 
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stiB imotiier iray, Flddii^ diook the craventioiiB # fonul!, 
dmma. ImproTing on Gay’s 'local hits’ at poMdans of theday, 
Holding carried personal allndon and innuendo to daring extremes. 
Pasqmn (1736) is *a dramatick Satire on the IlmeB,' and i&fTie 
ffittorieal BegiOer/or 1736 (acted 1737) overmns with political 
theatrical and social satire. Fielding’s bold political references 
Were largely responsible for the licendng act of 1737, which 
limited the metropolitan theatres to two, and brought playe^ 
_j>rdogues and epilogues under direct l^al supervision. Though 
Sir John Barnard, in March 1735, had interested himself in the 
House of Commons, in the question of restricting the theatres, 
and, though the immediate stimulus to the licensing act is usually 
held to have been an abusive piece, called The Golden Bump, 
there is little reason to doubt that Walpole recognised in Fielding 
his most dangerous foe. The licensing act restricted Fielding’!*' 
lawless freedom ; already, however, he had set in motion forces 
whidi the censorship of the stage might in part check, but 
could not wholly control Essentially the playwright .of his own 
day. Fielding influenced drama in the direction of themes of 
contemporary life. Even Lillo, who set his frtce against a 
social restriction of the sphere of tragedy, passively conceded 
the historic background in giving, nominally, at least, an 
Elizabethan setting to George BamteeU, in assigning Falal 
CuriosUg to the reign of James I and in choosing Arden of 
Feverehcm as the theme of 'an historical tragedy.’ Fielding’s 
actual dramatic works resembled cartoons rather than flnished 
works of comic art. Yet, his burlesque of conventional drama, 
his development of short dramatic pieces that challenged the 
authority of the five-act formula and his attention to the subjects 
and personages of contemporary life, powerfully combined towards 
enlarging the frreedom and advancing the naturalness olF dramatic 
expression. 

The transfer of Fielding’s literary activity from drama to 
novel suggests another.potent fector in the dedine of the drama. 
To ^e forces of Italian opera, pantomime, burlesque, ballad- 
opera, ferce and speqtacle, whoim constant inroads had^ grievously 
thinned the ranks of regular drama, was now added a mora 
dangerous, if more subtle, rival off the boards. , Bohinaon Gmme ‘ 
(1719 — 90) and GuUivere Trwode (1796-— 7) had alread^&l^.tiie 
fancy of J^glish readers. Witii Bidiardson’s 
English novel began its grrat period of literary It 

_ ^ 1 Cf. ante, obftp. X. \ ' ^ 
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^ Ml McideDtal ooiiicid«M» that tiie naiddle the eic^iteenlh 
'oentiny is mariced poverty in dramatic oompoeition as well as 
hy ^e strmiaoas advance of the novd. Nevarthelesa, two powerfiil 
forces helped to sustain the vitality of the theatre. Provided with 
a strong repertory of stock plays, the genius of actors was aUe to 
triumph even over the mediocrity pf conteiqporary drama. It 
was the age of the player, not of the playwright Ihe period df 
which we speak is the era of Garrick. 

The record o£ David Garrick belongs, primarily, to theatrical ' 
annab. Tet hii^own dramatic work, his Shakespearean revivals 
and the influence of h}8 natural method of acting, which indirectly 
aflbcted the artificialitymf the drama itself, while directly opposing 
the old school of acting, entitle him to a place in English dramatic 
history. His mythological skit iMht (1740) gained a place on 
the boards in the year before its author’s histrionic triumph as 
Richard IIL Reynolds’s picture showing Garrick tom between 
the rival muses of tragedy and comedy suggests his range and 
versatility both as actor and as manager. He produced on the 
stage more than a score of Shakespeare’s dramas, and himself 
appeared in the great majority of them. He was the dominant 
foctor in confirming Shakespeare’s popularity with audiences in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Yet his service consisted rather 
in accelerating the popular current than in setting it in motion. 
Rich’s noteworthy Shakespearean revivals, in 1738, which included 
many long unacted plays, Macklin’s funous triumph as Shylock 
and the Drary lane productions of Shakespearean comedies, in 
1740 — 1, are but instances of increasing interest in Shakespearean 
performances before Garrick’s advent. Furthermore, though 
Garrick’s influence, in the main, was salutary, his versions of 
i^hakespeare were, at times, unfoithfol both to the original text 
mud to its spirit Early in 1756, he produced, within a month, 
alterations of three Shakespearean dAunas, excising most of the 
first three acts of Tha Wintei^s Tale, despite the protestation of 
the prologue 

’Tis my diief Widi, my Joy, my only Plan, * 

To km no Drop at that ImmorM Man! 


Theophilns Gibber indignantly demanded, ‘Were Shakespeare’s 
l^pst to rise^ would he not ^wn indignation on this pUfeting 
poetiy — ^who thus shamefully mangles, mntilates, and 
plays^?’ Though sweeping generalisations as to 
Qam^ll^'^IiW to Ids original are thus disproved by actual focts, 


. ** Vho»$tt^^om4 Aeamnt tf th$ EnetUk SUtgt, vol. iv, p. 413# • 
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his ser^keB to Shakespearean drama most not be rated beneatb 
th^ real ralna It was in his hand to set ike fiushion, and hejmt 
it bt^ond disputa His own masterly acting of Shakeiqwaaean 
characters for outweighs the infeliddes, and occasional outrages, 
of his acting texta 

The popularity Af Shakespeare during the Garrick era did not, 
however, lead to general adoption of Elizabethan models by play- 
wrights of the period. Adaptations like Garridc’s Gamesters 
“(1757), altered from Shirley’s Ckmester, seem somewhat acddmitaL 
Otway, Southeme and Rowe were greater fovourites oh the stage 
than any Elizabethan writer of tragedy save Shakeqieare. In 
The Earl of Essex (1763), Henry Jones Vorked over agun the 
theme of one of John Banks’s quasi-heroic English dramas ; but 
tragedies such as Johnson’s Irene (1749) follow stricter classical 
models. The classical cause, indeed, may be said to have recdved 
a new impetus of some importance in William Whitehead’s success- 
ful version of Horaee in The Roman Father (1760). The wave of 
influence from Philips’s Distrest Mother, which had led to more 
than a dozen translations of plays by Thomas and Pierre Corneille 
and Racine within a dozen years, seems to have subsided with 
William Hatchett’s Rival Father (1730). Whitehead’s success 
revived the interest that had lain dormant for a score of years. 
The Romcm FaOter remained a stock play throughout the rest of 
the century, and, doubtless, was the chief stimulus to some eight 
or ten other translations from French dassical drama during 
that period. In Oreusa, Queen of Athens (1764), Whitehead 
continued to work the vein of classical tragedy; but The School 
for Lovers (1762) is an excursion into the realm of comedy. The 
latter is not without some comic energy, but Sir John Dorilant, 
*a Man of nice Honour,’ and Carlia, who justifies the compkuniP 
that she talks at times ‘like a sentimental lady in a comedy,’ have 
a ‘nicety of sentiments’ wfiich brings them dangerously close to 
the^pitfoUs of {(bntimentd drama. 

Despite vigorous attacks upon his critical authority, Voltaire 
maint&ined, during the third quarter of the eighteentii century, 
some hold on tiie English stage. *Of Englirii versions of his plays 
the most successful was Arthur Murphy’s Orphan ef China (1769)l 
Orestes (1768)^ Ahnida and Zobeide (1771) and SenUramis (1776) 
adapt otiier tragedies of Voltaire, while some of his comelfles had 
an English rendering; as in Murry’s No One's EndUi^ huh his 
Own (1764) and Oolman’s EngliA MerehoSkt (1767)^ Metope 

• S Foimded, mpeetifdv, on VlndUent and Vinhaite. 
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oocaaioiMiBy, reTived at Drury lane and seems to have inqgired 
flop’s 0768X Yet^ even the most suooessfol of these 

piete could not outrun several tragedies by Igi^Kah playvrrights 
of uie period or rival in popularity Shakespearean {daya Yol* 
taire’s influence still counted strongly in maintainii^ ihe belief 
that Shakespeare was not a great dnunatic artist ; but it could 
not successfully challenge his actuid triumph on the boards. 

In contrast to many conventional dramas of the period, Hmne’s 
Dauglcu (flrst acipd at Edinburgh in 1756, and in London in 1757> 
strikes a distinct»romantic note. In the desert of Scottish drama, 
Dov^as was an oasis, and, to some patriotic enthusiasts, its author 
seemed a Scottish Shakespeare. The philosopher Hume ascribed to 
his Mend Home ‘ the true theatric genius of Shakespeare and Otway, 
reflned from the unhappy barbarism of the one and licentiousness 
of the other.’ Even Gray, in August 1757, wrote to Walpole: 
'The author seems to me to have retrieved the true language 
of the stage, which has been lost for these 100 years.’ Age has 
withered Donglcu, and custom staled the declamation of Young 
NorvaL Yet the plot of Home’s drama, based on an old Scots 
baHad, its native background, and its atmosphere of brooding 
mehuidholy, invest it with something of the romantic atmosphere 
of his Mend Collina A succession of later tragedies showed that 
Hoine was unable to repeat his first theatrical success; but 
Sheridan’s palpable hits in The Critic are incidental proof of the 
continued stage jiopularity of Douglas. 

The general poverty of original English drama in the middle of 
the eighteenth century is apparent in comedy as well as in tragedy. 
John Hoadly’s popubu* comedy The Stapidous Hwibamd (1747X 
which gave to Garrick a most successful part in Ranger, has some* 
Jhing of the comic power of earlier drama. But, for the most 
part, sentimental drama had so constrained formal comedy, 
that laughter sought free outlet in the larger licence of &rce, 
burlesque and spectacle. Among multifiuious theatrical enter- 
tainmente, attention must be directed to the efforts of Smimd 
Foota Eu*ly appearances as an actor showed that his*ybrte 
lay in comic mimicry. In April 1747, he established himself 
at the Little theatre in the Haymarket, evading the licmiring 
act by announcing *a Ck>ncert of Musick,’ or 'an Auction of 
PictureeK’ or inviting his Mends to drink a 'dish of Chocolate’ 
or a 'dish gi Tea’ with him. Thus, for two seasons, Foote frrand 
pretexts for mimicry and caricature of Garrick, Mrs WoflBngton 
and other fomiljiar figures of the day. Though he fiiinn^ little 
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famiUe in evading iiie law, be was fortiied with a paten# in I766w* 
ORie grant, though eoTering only perfiormanoes dmii^ the snnmier 
seascni and limited to his own lifethnei, in reality created a4ftlcd 
patent theatre. 

Foote's cureer as playwright coincides almost exactly with 
Garrick’s nmnagmhip at Dmry lane (1747— 76X He was a 
direct descendant of Fielding, folly dereloping personal satire 
through medium of Inief dramatic sketchea Of about a score 
xA printed dramatic pieces, none exceeds three tysts. With Foote, 
as with Fielding, most of the sest of his ‘local flits 'is now lost 
Taylor the quadc oculist the extortioner ^Mrs Grieve, <haplain 
Jackson and many other once fomiliar pensonages whom he boldly 
caricatured are now shadowy or forgotten figures ^ Foote’s 
diaracters often have animation and theatrical effectiveness ; but 
they arehot developed in action. Though his pieces are usuaUy 
printed as comedies, they mainly belong to the realm of force, 
like his own art as an actor, they tend to substitute mimicry for 
original delineation of character. 

The zest of Foote’s forces, without their personal bitterness, 
is seen in various contemporary sJter-pieces. Garrick produced 
a number of lively fiu^s, such as Tht Lying Valet (1741), Miae in 
her Teena (1747), The Iriah Widow (1772) and Bon Ton (1776X 
James Townle/s High Life hdow Staira (1759) proved a welcome 
variety to those who, like Geoige Selwyn, were tired of 'low life 
above stairs,’ and it long maintained its popularity. 

Of the playwrights of the Garrick era, Arthur Murphy may 
serve as a type of prolific industry. 'His dramatic efforts include 
fiurces, like The UphdUterer (1768), in the general vein of Fielding’s 
political satire; adaptations from Voltaire; comedies, <^n, like 
AU in the Wrong (1761) and The School/or Chmrdiana, based oi|^ 
Moli5re ; and tragedies such as Zenobia (1768) and The Greeian 
Ikmghter (1772X Withonb enough originality to channel out his 
own way, he clrifted easily with the tide, appropriating whatevm* 
came within easy reach. • His comedy has the usual didactic note, 
schooling wives in the wuy to keep their husbands^ and husbands 
inthelesscm that constancy should not be shame&ced. Histragedy 
IHreserves the cimventionsd cast, and The Grecian Danghter owes 
its place in theatrical traditions hugely to Mrs Siddons. Td;, 

1 The Mtire ageinit WhiMeld and his meihodiat foOowers In Tht Mimr (1700) 
and that against the snitors of Elizabeth Llnley before her romantie marrid^ to 
Bichard Brindcj Sheridan in The Maid o/Baih (1771), ha^ a personal interest. 

* Thf to beep him (1700). 
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If orpby iLd tile deveinees required for fotiiicHuog eaooeesfol 
ietiqg idajye^ aad to aome ingenuity added mudi industry. 

i^^other popular Irish playwright the day was lsaac Bii&er- 
staS Bis focile p«i turned most sucoessfolly to opera UbreittL 
Tl^tii mUdi of Murphy's ability in adaptation and sense of theatrical 
effiactiTeness, he blended materials firom such dirmigent sources as 
Charles Johnson, Wycherley and Marivaux into his successful comic 
opera, Jj<yee in a ViUage (1762), and found in Richardson's 
Pamda tiie basis^or his popular Maid qf the Mitt (1766X In 
1768, he scored tgro popular hits at Drury lane by his 'musical 
entertainment,' Padloek, and by his version of Cibber’s Non-Juror, 
and inodnced successfully at Covent garden (1768) Lionel and 
Clarieea (puUished anonymously in 1748)^ To many of his 
operatic works, Charles Dibdin, later a prolific playwri^t, supplied 
much of the music. 

A more important dramatist than either Murphy or Bicker* 
staff was Ceorge Colman the elder, who, amidst prevalent 
sentimentality, maintained something of the earlier and more 
genuine comic spirit Potty Honeycomhe (1760X his first dramatic 
venture, produced anonymously in deference to his uncle’s dislike 
of his dramatic aspirations, became a popular after-piece. In its 
satirical thrusts at the sentimental school, it anticipates Sheridan’s 
Bivah. The opening scene between Polly and her nurse su^iests 
Lydia Languish’s discussion with Lucy of the sentimental novels of 
the mrculating library, and enforces the satirical hits of Colman’s 
prologue at the sentimental novel. Polly and Lydia Langubh are 
alike fhmiliar with 'ladders of ropes’ and other accessories of 
sentimentiti elopements. A decade and a half before Sheridan, 
Colman turned the lau^ against 'The goddess of the wofol 
cpuntenance — ^The Sentimental Muse.’ 

It is not surprising that Colman, who made the sentimental 
novel a target for satire, turned to Fielding’s Tom Jones for tire 
groimd-work of a genuine comedy. The Jecdom Wife (1761) is 
conspicnoru as an early example of suceessfhl dramatisation *of 
a popular noveL Tom Jones, Sophia, Lady Itellaston, Lord F^mar, 
squire Western and Blifil bepome respectively Charles Oakly, 
Harriot^ Lady Freelove, Lord Trinket, Russet and Beagle. Tet, 
Colman is more than a copyist He introduces new characters 
in Mr and Mrs Oakly, and effectively transfers to Beaj^e squire 
West^’s ^porting instincts. Furthermore, in welding his material 

* It VM faptintod in 1^. with tlM nUamatiTe ttUe of Tk* Sehool fiir fVuAcn, 
and, with this title o^jr, in 1797. ^ ^ 
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^nto eflfectiTe drama, he ‘took some hinte from The 8pectaitorf % 
snggestion frmn The Adelphi of Terrence^’ tmd advice from 
GarricL Hie drmnatic structure shows skill in develoinng ^^^n 
through effective stage-situations, while Harriot’s fli^t to Oakly’s 
hons^ which arouses the suspicions of the jealous wife, firody links 
the two plots. G%e solution is kept somewhat in suqimise ; bu^ 
finally, with a belated touch of Petruchio’s manner in taming his 
shrew, Oakly breaks his wife’s spirit. 

Though the tide of sentimental drama wqp yet to reach its 
height in Hugh Kelly and. Cumberland, The Jeatom Wtfe has 
some foreshadowings of Sheridan’s comic n\;usterpieces. . It inherits 
something of the spirit, without the gross immorality, of restoration 
comedy. The restoration contempt for the country and the 
exaltation of good manners at the expense of good morals reappear 
in Lady Freelove and Lord Trinket, hs they do in Lady Teasle and 
her scandal school. Lord Trinket’s French phrases have the frtmiliar 
Gallic afiectation ; Lady Freelove, in action as in name, recalls a 
stock restoration character; and Sir Harry Beagle’s* rough-and- 
ready love-making somewhat resembles that of sinlor Ben in 
Congreve’s Love for Love, with the lingo of the stable replacing 
that of the sea^ Charles Oakly, with his easy morals, is an 
earlier instance of a type more femiliar in Charles Snrfece. 
Captain O’Cutter, with his readiness for a duel without inquiry as 
to its cause, suggests the Irish ancestry of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 
Hiough without Sheridan’s brUliant wit and masterly dramatic 
skill, Colman fiuhioned the rough materials of drama into 
really popular comedy. 

During the next two years, he produced successfully two 
i^r-pieces. The Myeical Lady and The Deuce is in Him, and 
a revision of PhUaster. With the collaboration of Garrick, he 
rose agmn to genuine comedy in The Clandestine Marriage (1766). 
Taking a hint from one of 'Hogarth’s plates in his Marriage-drlor 
Mode, and animating, at least, some characters said to have bemi 
drawn from Townley*s ‘Fcdse Concord, Colman and Garrick pro^ 
duced a highly effective comedy. Lord Ogleby, a late connection 
of the Fopling Flutters and Foppipgtons of restoration comedy, is 
a distinct dharacter creatioa In the illiterate Bfrs HeideSbc^, 
some have sought the original of Mrs Malaprpi^ but there is a 
cfedded difference between her blunders in pronunciation and 

* AdvertlBeinent to The Jealout Wife. . * 

* Oompuo The Jeaimu Wife, act i?, seeae S, wiui Love far Late, aot m, 
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■bb Mab^^p’s *sdect words so ingenioosly without* 

hekoxTB^pronownced.' 

After The GUmiesIme Mtsrriage, Colman’s tiieatrical record 
eontiBues finr more than a score of years, but without any notable 
conbribution to original drama. During the seven years of his 
management of Covent garden theatre (1767— 74X he produced 
various minor pieces of his own comporition, ranging firom comedy 
to operetta. The credit attaching to his Shakespearean revivals 
is lessened by his retention of a happy ending for King Lear, and 
the honour of having produced The Good-NeUur'd Mem and She 
Stoops to Conquer is qlouded by the obstacles which he allowed 
to obstruct Coldsmith's path\ Yet, as a member of the Literary 
club, as a successful dramatist and manager, translator of Terence’s 
comedies, editor of the dramatic works of Beaumont and Fletcher 
and writer of prologues and e'^ilognes — among them the epilogue 
to The School /or Seanded—^o elder Colman was a noteworthy 
figure in the ^eatrical and literary world of the latter half of 
the century; 

The success of occasional comedies like The Jealous Wtfe and 
The ClamdesHne Marriage did not, for the time being, seriously 
check the popularity of sentimental drama. Six days before 
Goldsmith’s Good-NaJbur'd Man finally achieved its belated pro- 
duction at Covent garden, Garrick triumphantly produced at 
Drury lane Hugh Kelly's False Delicacg (1768). It was the clash 
between sentimental comedy and an upstart rival, and for the 
moment victory rested with the established fovourite. In contrast 
with the moderate favour accorded to Goldsmith’s piece. False 
Ddieaey won a theatrical triumph. Three thousand copies of it 
sold in a day, it was translated into several languages and was 
acted with applause at Lisbon and Paris. False Ddieaey is full 
of the wise saws and 'modem instances’ of sentimental comedy. 
One of its phrases, indeed, may be taken, not merely as Kelly’s 
own motto, but as the creed of sentimental dramar— 'The stage 
should be a school of morality.' Two diarli^rs, Mrs Harley and 
Cedi, afford some comic relief to the usual didactic banalities of 
the dialogue. Yet the 'devatpd* minds’ of the chief personages 
continue to deal in 'delicate absurdities’ and to emit moral 
{datitndes until the final fidl of the cnrtmn. 

Kelly’s next comedy, A Word to the ITise (1770X despite its 
sentin^eidal appeal, vras refused a fair hearing by his political 
opponents and vras diwmi off the stage. CkmenUna (1771X o dull 
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•tragedy, was followed Iqr a hai^der retoni to comedy, A 8dnoti 
for Wiveo (1773), which achieved five editions witiiin two yean, 
and had varioiu stage revivals during the n^ forty yesixa.^ The 
foilnre of a later comedy, The Mem qf Reaeon, marked the dose 
of Kelly’s theatrical efforts. With Kelly, as with Kchard Oumber- 
land, dramatic probability is sacrificed on the altar of sentiment. 

^e development of Englidi drama during the period reviewed 
in the present chapter is too varied and complex to admit of 
being summarised in a narrow formula. Yet, 4espite the diverrily 
of counter currents, the stream of sentimental ^lema runs strong 
from Steele to Hugh Kelly and Richard CHimberland. Pantomime^ 
ballad-opera, burlesque and fierce often oppose its progress. The 
current of tragedy iiwquently fiows from classical or Elizabethan 
sources. The breath of the restoration spirit still, at timecf, ripples 
the pladd waters of formal comedy. Yet, moralised tragedy and 
moralised comedy contribute alike to the stream of sentimental 
drama. Even Idllo and Moore, who sturdily stemmed the tide 
of conventional tragedy, were submerged in the waves of senti- 
ment, and The Jeakm Wife and The CUmdeetine Marriage 
did not prevent the course of sentimental comedy from run- 
ning smooth in Kelly’s Fcdee Dduacy and Cumberland’s West 
Indian. Nevertheless, the undercurrent of reaction was gathering 
strength. To the satirical attacks of burlesque upon sentimental 
drama. Fielding had added his description in Tora Jones^ of that 
'very grave and solemn entertainment, without any low wit, 
or humour, or jests,’ in which there was not ‘anything whi<^ 
could provoke a laugh.’ Goldsmith, who dared to challenge’ the 
authority of the epithet ‘low’ with which critics were wont to 
stigmatise comedy which was not ‘genteel,’ and who learned the 
power of that ‘single monosyllable’ from the excision of lus oygo 
bailiffs’ scene in The Good-Natm'd Man, was not to be daunted 
in his attack upon ‘this ^)ecies of bastard tragedy’ called senti- 
mmital drama. In his Eesay on the Theatre; or, A Comparison 
hstwem Laughing and Semtitnemtcd Comedy^ he put the pertinent 
query : ‘Which deserves the preference — ^the weeping sentimmital 
cmn^y so much in foshion at pre^nt, or the laug^ng^ and even 
low comedy, which seems to have been last exhibited by Yanbrni^ 
and Cibber ? ’ The answer was given in the comedies of Goldsmith 
and of Sheridan. ' 

* DeBoription of the pappet-show, Provoktd Huibmid, bk xu, ehep. 9. 

* The Preeent State g PoUU Leamint, ed. 1769, p.’’l64. 

«* 2W ITMtmituter irapmfnc, Deoembw 1779. .. 



CHAPTER. V 

THOMSON AND NATURAL DESCRIPTION IN POETRY 

• 

Ik a general estimate of the poetry of the earlier half of the 
eighteenth century, Thojnson’s work, from the exceptional character 
of its subject, may, perhaps, be apt to receive undue prominence. 
It called attention to a field of verse which his contemporaries, 
absorbed in the study of man, in ethical refiection and moi^ satire^ 
had ceased to cultivate; it looked back with admiration to models 
which were almost forgotten, and, through its infiuence on the 
poetry of Collins and Gray, it lent impulse to the progress which 
was to culminate in the romantic movement. On the other hand, 
Thomson was not the champion of an opposition or the apostle of 
a new order, contending against prejudices and destroying bturiera 
In essential qualities of thought, he was at one with the taste of 
his day ; and, if his talent was most happily exercised in the obser- 
vation and delineation of nature, his point of view was the very 
antithesis of that emotional treatment of the subject which marked 
the ultimate revolt against the limitations of eighteenth century 
convention. 

James Thomson was bom at Ednam in Roxburghshire, where 
his fother was parish minister, in September 1700. In the following 
year, his fother obtmned the cure of Southdean, at the head of the 
Jed valley, and here Thomson spent his boyhood. For some time, 
he went to school in the abbey church of Jedburgh, and, in 1716, 
he entered Edinburgh university, intending, as it seems, to become 
a presbyterian minister. His early surroundings conld hardly foil 
to disclose to him the natural charms of ft district which, seventy 
years later, kindled the romantic imagination of Scott ; and they 
duly received Thomson’s tributp when he wrote 

The Tweed (pure Pareat-ttreamt 
Whose paistofal banks flnt heard my Doric reed. 

With, divan Jed^ thy tributary bro<A}i. 

In t^ese early experiments, which show little promise, he was 

* fhe 8ea$on$, Autumn, IL 918—16. 
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eneonraged by a ndg&boor, Robert Bfocaltowi, the of 

jKmii caQed ITimter. At Edj[nbai]|^ Thomson’s talent* ^rd<qied, 
and, after coming to London in 1735, he had his own IFtnfer 
ready for publication in March 1726. Aboht this time, h^gate 
up all intention of a clerical carem*, and deroted himself to-poetoy, 
earning a stipend as tutm* in various noble ftuniliea His friend 
David Mallet wa^ tutor in ihe household of the duke of Montrose; 
and it was, probably, through him that Thomson obtained intro- 
dudions which brought him into the society of possible patrons of 
his verse. He spared no pains to make Idmself agreeable to the 
kindly disposed Aaron Hill ; and the prose dedicatiohs of the first 
three Seasons, which were fortunately cancelled in later editions 
in favour of lines inserted in the poem,«re remarkable examples 
of the effusiveness of bad taste. Winter soon reached a second 
edition. Sir Spencer Compton, to whom it was inscribed, showed a 
tardy gratitude for the compliment ; but George Bubb Dodington, 
the patron of Swmmer (1727), proved a more useful friend. 
Thomson visited Dodington’s seat Eastbury xNtrk, near Blandford ; 
and the acquaintance thus formed probably led to his friendship 
with George Lyttelton and to his adhesion to the political party 
which supported the prince of Wales. Britannia (1729) eulogised 
the prince and condemned Walpole’s policy. In the printed 
copies, this monologue is said to have been written in 1727. In 
that year, Thomson dedicated his Poem soared to ^ Memory of 
Sir Isaac Newton to Walpole himself The sincerity of the 
patriotisih which was laboriously expressed in lAberty cannot be 
doubted ; but the patronage of Walpole, had it rewarded Thomson’s 
advmices, might have curbed his enthusiasm for an aggremive 
policy. 

Meanwhile, Spring, inscribed to Frances countess of Hertford, 
appeared in 1728. Atctumn, dedicated to Arthur Onslow, splakir 
of fhe House of Commons, completed the collected edition, un^ 
the title of The Seasons, in 1730. Thomson began his career^ a 
dnunatist with (1729X Of his play% more will be said 

later : they have a spcKfial historical interest, in fhat^ for Ihe most 
partv>their choice of subject and outqtoken treafrnent were directed 
against the court party on behalf qf the prince. In 1730, he went 
abroad as travelling tutor to a son of Sir Charles Talbot, solicitor- 
general and, afterwards, lord chancellor. He^ complained that the 
muse did not cross the dumnel wifh him, and his ambitions poem 
Liberty (1734 — 6), in which there are some toudies dne||D his 
foreign tour, con&ms tiie accuracy of his judgment Thm^ out 
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' olmplaijgneiitl^tliedeaiihirfliiBpnpfliiflTS^liereonTedihMii 
lyirnt tfae^neenre seeretaryship of brieb in duuioeiry. He oonld 
aftvd, <m the fiulure of ZiAerty, to cancel generoasly his iHurgain with 
the i^bluher, and, inirsd, to retire to a nnutH house at Richmond, 
iffamre he iras able to eiyoy the society of Pope and other friends. 
In these circumstances, he made a thorough revision of Tht Seeuom, 
the fruits of which are seen in the transformed ,text of 1744 A 
copy of the 1738 edition in the British museum proves that he 
sought and took the advice of a friend whose poetical skill wafi 
considerable ; but yrhether this helper, as has been assumed, was 
Pope or another, ip a question upon wUch experts in handwriting 
differ. The new text, while omitting a certain amount which may 
be regretted, bears testimony to a judicious pruning of florid 
diction; and passages hitherto enervated by excess of colour 

•. gained in vigour what they lost in difiuseness. The poem, however, 
was lengthened by the insertion of new matter, much of which 
increased its general value. One personal feature of these additions 
is the introduction of references to Amanda, the subject, also, of 
the graceful lyric * Unless with my Amanda blest.' Too much may 
be made of attachments expressed in verse; but there is no 
doubt of Thomson’s genuine affection for Elizabeth Young, a 
sister-in-law of his friend Robertson, and this fact may be set 
against one side of the charge of sensuality imputed to him by 
Johnson, probably on the untrustworthy information of Savage. 
The Ca^ of IndxAence, published in May 1748, after a long period 
of elaborate revision, may stand as the personal confessioif of a poet 
whose industry was not proof against his love of ease and luxury. 
Thomson’s later days were not without reverses of fortune The 
story of his arrest for debt.and delivery from the spunging-house by 
Quin the actor may be a legend ; but he lost his tinecure after 
“liplbetis death in 1737, through negligence (so it is said) in applying 
for its renewal. Through the instrumentality of Lyttelton, who 
was one of the lords of the treasury, he obtained the surveyorship- 
general of the Leeward islands, a sinecure well suited to a poet 
who had often surveyed the phenomena df nature from the pdle 
to the tropics in his easy chair. A pension from tiie prinse of 
Wales, who had received the d^eation of lAberty and about 1737 
heard from Thomson that his aflSurs were ‘in a more poetical 
posture than former^,’ was stopped when Lyttelton fell into dis- 
grace with the prince. This was not long before Thomson’s death. 
One evening in the summer of 1748, after a journey by boat from 
Hamjubrsmith to Richmond, he was attacked by a chilL A short 
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» MooToy was followed liy a rdapae^ai^ he died on 37 Ap;iut ffis 
tragedy CoriokmuB was {Mwdaoed during the next yeari the atoi^ 
of the emotion ahown by Quin in the deliveiy oi the prologne k a 
tesUmony to the affection which Thomson inspired in hk fricflkk. 

The body of Thomson’s poetry, excluding the dramaSyUs not 
large, and, historically, The Seaaont k hk most important poem. 
Its form of The i^eaeone was suggested by the example of Yergil’s 
Oeorgice: Thomson expressly reminds hk readers of the similarity 
bf hk themes to those of YergiF, of whom he imitated more than 
one fomous passage*. In thk respect, he had a conspicuous fore- 
runner in John Philips, author of Cyder, and jt k impossible to 
overlook the debt which Thomson owed to the older uriter. 
Philips was an imitator of Milton’s poetic manner, and it may 
have been through Philips’s poetry that Thomson first felt that 
Miltonic infiuence which moulded Us style and the characteristic , 
chape of hk phrases. Johnson, it k tme, denied the infiuence of 
Milton upon Thomson : 

As a writer, he is entitled to one praise of the highest kind: his mode of 
thinking', and of expressing his thoughts, is originaL His blank Terse is no 
more the blank verse of Milton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of Prior 
are the rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his diction, are of his own 
growtii, without transcription, without imitation*. 

Thk criticism can be justified ouly to a limited extent Thomson’s 
characteristic modes of thought were too much those of hk age 
to bear a very dose resemblance to those of Milton. His choice of 
blank vtipse, while sanctioned by Milton’s authority, was, on the 
other hand, natural to a poet whose language was too voluble and 
ornate to be easily confined within the couplet Its regular fiow 
and even beat imply a strictly limited command of those musical 
resources of which Milton was master. Thomson’s prosody k 
adequate to the contents of hk verse ; but it would be difficult to 
cite a passage of The Seasons in which the sound becomes a direct 
echo of the sense. Yet, if we allow these differences and admit a 
limitation of jhought and a fiorid expansiveness of language which 
afford a strong contrast to Milton’s pregnancy of thought mid 
phrase; there cannot be any question as to the attraction whidi 
Milton exercised upon the method of natural desoiption and 
upon the diction of The Seasond. 

In the second of these relations, the likeness k at once evident 
Such passages as the contrast in Winter between the studious 

* Bfrint, IL 56 — 8 ; of. 11. 446, 447. * E,g. Summer, 11. 1151 uag. 

* ^ 01108011 , Lye of Thomeon, * 
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,|iiilireiiiMaft of the sciiolar and the dirmiraiB of the ▼illage and thtf ^ 
Umk are raniniBoent in phrase, aa in aulgect, of L' Allegro and 
If f etweroaoK The love of inTereion which provoked llioniBon’B 
boK|^ experiments in style, the constant and frequently adverbial 
tise of epithets derived from Latin sources, are Miltonic character* 
isticB. That rich literary imagery in which Milton exodled 
quickmied Thomson to bring into contrast with the more homely 
scenes of his poem the unfruniliar scenery of the tropics, and to 
enrich his verse with the ornament of carefully chosen proper 
names. Lines such as these. 

All that foom the tract 

Of woody mOtant^a stretch’d thro* xoraeons Ind 
Fall on CormAndeV% coast, or Malabar\ 

From Menan^a orient stream, that nightly sfaineB 
With insect-lamps, to where Aurora sheds 
On Indud smiling banks the rosy shower, 

are one instance out of many in which Thomson echoed harmonies 
which Milton had awakened. To reproduce the full charm, the 
magic melody of the original, was impossible for a poet who had no 
great reserve of imagination on which to draw ; but the imitation 
is obvious and its effect is, to some extent, & success. 

The poetry of Thomson’s day had ceased to hold direct com* 
munion with nature. Occasional contact, however, could not be 
avoided. Dyer’s Grcngar HUl (1727) showed'a spontaneous atti- 
tude to nature which was too exceptional to capture the public 
taste at once : the age preferred the conventional and ^neralised 
descriptions in which poets not preoccupied with nature were 
accustomed to indulge — descriptions on which the example of 
Milton, who regarded nature through the medium of literary re- 
miniscence, bad a fEtr-reaching effect It is Thomson’s peculiarity 
that the description of natural phenomena, in an age which over- 
looked their artistic value, was his chief concern. His observation 
was keen and intelligent His eye, ii> the phrase of Wordsworth, 
was ’steadily fixed upon bis object’ ; bis feelings lutged him to 
work upon it in the spirit of genuine iilmgination*.’ 1%e sitec- 
tades of books enlarged his range of vision ; but his commerce' 
with the more fruniliar aspec;ls*of nature Vas direct and unim- 
peded. This process marks a point of departure from the frshion 
set the commanding genius of Milton, and a return to earlier 
methods. But, for the. expression of his genuine, though limited 

1Ft»ter.U.4a4««3, 

' * Wotdawortb, Euay, $ujfpUme»tarif to the preface to Lyxieal B«li|tda. 

X. A X. OH. V.* y 
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faugiiiaftikHi, he wee bound 1^ the neoestaties of a ^i^ien 
had beocnne fomud and stereotyped. What he saw with hhi own 
eyei^ he ocmroitioiialised in terms which were the common property 
of his age. No one, however, since Milton had given so mndi 
attention to the varied aspects of nature, and, cmisequently, Thom- 
son’s desmiption of the stock elements of conventional scenery, of 

' hill and dale, and wood and lawn, 

And verdant field, and ^kening heath between, 

And villafea embosom’d soft in trees. 

And s^bry towns by sorcing coinnms mark’d 
Of hondiold smodc^, 

* 

was governed by an accuracy of observatiqn and depth of eqjoy- 
ment which, while perpetuating the Miltdnic tradition in poetry, 
distinguished Thomson from poets who, without observation and 
feeling for nature, had passively accepted the superficial qualities 
of that tradition. 

At the same time, Thomson’s obedience to the conventional 
diction of poetry was in no sense reluctant. The broad view of the 
general aspects of nature which such a diction reveals was essential 
to his habit of mind. His observation, if accurate, shared the 
tendency inherent in the art of the later seventeenth century to 
group details in broad masses of coloiir and striking contrasts 
of light and shadow. The pictorial medium through which he 
approached scenery is indicated by a stanza in The CasUe of 
Indote/Mse: 

Sometimes the penml, in cool airy halls, 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal landskips rise, 

Or autumn’s varied shades embrown the walls: 

Now the black tempest strikes the astonish’d eyes; 

Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies; 

The trembling sun now plays o^er ocean blue, 

And now rude mountains frown amid the skies; ^ 

Whate’er Lorrain light-tonch’d with softening hue, 

Or savage Rota dash’d, or learned Pouttin drew 2. 

C 

Of such pictuiies, Thomson was the receptive recorder. His in- 
telligence was not of thait vigorous and active type which searches 
in nature for a life instinct with emotions akin and responsive to 
Ids own. Nature^ to him, is a succession of phenomena of varied 
form and colour which compose a* series of landscapes, as they 
affect the senses with their charm. Beneath the changes of 
sky, he notes with delight the duu^ies of colour of the earth. 0^ 
(he country-tide in spring, 

> Spring, U. 947— SI. * The CatUe ofInSolenee, canto ^ at. 98. 
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^Oae boaaSlMa blaab, one iridte^npupM ehower 
Of miiigM UoHoinai» 


riM tibe cloiidB» lug with nun, ‘a dusky wreath... scarce staining 
eilierf gadiering quickly until the ma»ed vapour 'sits on th‘ 
horizon round a settled gloom*.’ At evening, the clouds lift ; the 
sunset casts its light on mountains and rivers, and tinges the mist 
which rises from the soaked pliun with yellow, frhile every blade 
of grass sparkles with raindrops, and the rainbow is refracted ficm 
the eastern sky*. In summer, when night gathers over the hot 
day, the glow-worm twinkles in the hedges, and the evening star 
rises in the calm %ky, as black vesper’s pageants dissolve*. In 
autumn, truthful obsertation notes the gathering mists through 
which the sun 'sheds, weak and blunt, his wide-refracted ray',’ the 
shower of meteors in the night-time*, the heavy dews of morning*,. 
*and the 'peculiar blue’ of the midday sky*. If, in winter, the rich 
colours, congenial to Thomson’s fancy, of 'Autumn beaming o’er 
the yellow woods*,’ give place to more livid hues, yet there remain 
the red sunset which precedes the frosty night, the ‘blue film’ 
breathed by the icy wind over pool and stream, the ‘crystal pave- 
ment’ of the arrested water-course, the glitter of the stars, the 
pallor of the dawn which reveals the ‘dumb cascade’ of icicles 
hanging from the eaves and the arabesque of frostwork woven 
over window-pane and frczen soil, the cold gleam of the icebound 
brook and the ‘ plumy wave ’ of white snow on the forest trees**. 

Nor is sight the only sense which is alive to the charm of 
the progress of the year in earth and sky. In the spring garden, 
the violet, polyanthus,’ hyacinth and tulip, ‘the yellow wall-flower, 
stain’d with iron brown,’ combine their bright colour with the 
scent of the stock and jonquil, while sight and touch alike combine 
in the note of 


aurioalsB, enrich’d 

With shining meal <fer aU thrir velvet leaves 

Sensitive to perfume, Thomson invites Amanda to walk 

Where the breeze blows from yon extended field * 

Of bloeeom’d beans^, 

' a 

or wanders in the spring morning .firom the fragrant garden into 
country lanes, among sweet-brutr hedges, or ‘tastes the smell 
of dairy’ as he walks past a farm**. The fishemum, when the 


> Spring, IL 110, 111. 

* Simmer, IL 16% nq. 
f iMLlLlOSlMj. 

» Winter, U. 714 uq. 


* Aid. IL 147—61. 

* dodtmfi, 11. 638 uq. 

* Aid. L lisa 

“ Syriny, U. 616 (eg. 


• Aid. IL 166 uq. 

• Aid. U. 1019 uq. 

• Ibid. 1. 960. 

>* Aid. IL 400, 600. 
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iMxniday son BCKttm tbe li^ donds lxMme amws the Ibgr before 
tibe west wind, may retire with a book to tbe diady bank where 
ei|^t ts attracted by the purple violet^ and the air is scented by 
file *balmy essence ' of the lily of the valley, or beneath the fihade 
of a mountain ash where 'the sounding culver’ builds its nest in 
the cliflP. Few of Thomson’s pictures are without their accom- 
paniment sound. The silence of the winter morning is broken 
by the foot-fidl of the shepherd on the hard crust of firozen snow*. 
The song, of birds in spring, which forms the subject of one of the 
most attractive passages in The Seaeom*, intensifies, as it ceases, 
the stillness of antunm, when the only sound is that of the distant 
gun or of the woodman’s axe in the 'sadden’d groveV Such sounds 
are used chiefiy to give emphasis to quiet and solituda His 
happiest effects in this direction are summed up in a stanza of 
Clastic of IndtUmce beginning 

. Join’d to the prattle of the porlinir lills, 

Were heard the lowintr herds aloncr the rale*. 

In all the scenes to which this stanza makes reference, the part 
of man is incidental. The poet roams with ' eye excnndve ’ for the 
sake of the varied pleasure to be derived fi^m his wanderings. 
He has his own stock of readily awakened sentiment, susceptible 
to the gloom and terror of storm, or to the coming of the ' Power 
of Philosophic Melancholy’ in autumn*; but there is no subjective 
sense of revolt in his own breast to make his spirit at one with the 
warring elements, no natural melancholy which colours Nature 
with its own hue and translates her death into personal terms. 
I^milarly, man is introduced only so far as he forms a tdiling 
feature in the landscape, just as the human element in Salvator 
Bosa’s pictures is subordinated to a position which gives scale to 
nodding rocks and adds terror to frowning forests. The village 
haymaking and sheepwashing in Summer are mild attempt^t 
genre pictures ; the ' rural smell ’ of the harvest, the ' dusky wave ’ 
of mown hay on the meadow, the 'russet hay-cock’ of the one, the 
''pebbled shore ’ and 'flushing wave ’ of the washing-pool in the other, 
meant more to Thomson than the perfunctory rustics who form part 
of the scenes His one elaborate picture of the pursuits of his fellow- 
men is the description of the feast after a day’s hunting* ; and this, 
conceived in a spirit of heavy playfulness, was transferred by his 
executor Lyttelton, as unworthy of The Seaeone, to a place by itself 

' Sprinp, U. 448 $eq. • Winter, U. 766—9. • Sprinp, 11«68S eep. 

* Autumn, U. 886 teg. * The Cattle oflndcUnee, canto i, at. 4. 

I itttfilmi, IL 930 teg, ’ Summer, U. 862 teg. , * Autumn, IL 488 eeg. 
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iflrUs odl^&tod worloB, where it ai^eara M 7%e iiefMni>lwm <Ae jFmv- 
Gloe^ a BurU$que Poem, m the Mamner of Mr PMKpe. More 
dieraeteristac is his introduction of the horsonan, vainly awaited by 
hie wife and children, and perishing in the swampy to heighten the 
terrors of the marsh, lit by treacherous wildfire, on an autnmn 
nig^t\ A parallel tragedy adds effect to the description of the 
snowdrift*. The femons picture in' Summer *of the caravan 
swallowed in tiie sandstorm ends with lines which, in pointing a 
contrast to the scene described, are invested with an unusual 
element of human^interest — (m element which, in the scene itsd^ 
is entirely subject to the irresistible power of nature. 

In this objective attitude to nature, which, while recoguising 
her power, dissociates her from an active participation in the 
interests and emotions of man, Thomson stands midway between 
*two periods. Milton, a lover of nature less for her own sake than 
for the echoes of poetry and music which she aroused in him, 
felt in her being the breath of an animating and sustmning 
creative power. Twenty-one years after Thomson’s death. Gray, 
travelling in north-west Yorkshire, as he looked on Iiigleborough 
wrapped in clouds and stood ‘not without shuddering’ in the 
^oomy ravine of Gordale scar, felt the presence of a sentient life 
in nature responding to his own thought and quickening his 
emotions'. The chief characteristic of this point of view is the 
local colour which it lends to description, its attempt to register 
every shade of subjective emotion by a definition of the spirit of 
place which gives it its special hue. Thomson’s descriptions of 
individual scenes are guiltless of local colour. Most of thmn 
were introduced into later editions of The Seaaom, and, in 
these, the thought of the patron or friend whose ‘hospitable genius’ 
presides over the landscape inspires the passage, while the details 
oAhe landscape itself are characterised in the most general terms. 
The prospect from Richmond hill is deqpribed with affection and 
with a keen sense of its natural beauty'. From tl^ hill above 
Hagley pu'k, the Welsh mountains are noted in the western 
distance', and, at Stowe, the poet’s eye is quick to mark.tiie 
autumnal colour of the woods'. But it is precisely in such places, 
'with their memories of friendship and social pleasure, that 
Thomson is most in harmony with the poetic taste of his day. 
Hie landscape is merely the setting to a compliment or a tribute 

, ^ Auttmn, IL 1061 leq. • Winter, U. S76 ecg. 

* Ony, Jownai in iSe Ldke$. * Summtr, U. 140S $tq. 

• Sfrtm9, tLm$eq. * ^trtwam, U. 958 Mf. t 
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oTfenonal regard An emmieration of die geneinl fSH^reaof W 
kndacape, a ready perception of points colour, the oocariomtl 
introdnction of a place-name, are indicative of the poet’s pefsenal 
enjoyment, but do not by themselves evoke the speciid qnali^es of 
the proqiect. And, if these passages have a certain prominmice'in 
The Seaeom, it must be owned that, as pictures of nature, they 
are inferior to passages, such as that which describes the eagle 
rearing its young 'on utmost KUda’e shored’ where Thomson’s 
imagination, although untouched by personal experimice, is un- 
fettered by the claims of man upon its objec^ , 

It is true that the poetiy of nature, even where deeply imbued 
with the spirit of place, frequently shows* a tenden<^ to vagueness 
of description. Wordsworth’s Lines composed a few mMes dbove 
TinXe/m A65^, or the sonnet Composed afier a journey across 
the HamMeton hsUs, are records not of the peculiar beauties of 
particular spots, but of the emotions which they kindle in an 
individual mind. With Thomson, the external aspect of nature 
was never made sublime by intensity of spiritual feeling. We, who 
have never known Lyttelton or held converse with Pitt, or had 
the privilege of directing the downcast eyes of Amanda to the 
dwelling of Pope or the shades where 'the worthy Queensb’ry yet 
laments his Qay,’ may admire the pictures of Hagley or Stowe or 
the Thames near Ric^ond as skilful arrangements of colour, but 
cannot r^;ard them as expressions of the permanent element in 
nature. They are interesting landmarks in the history of poetic 
taste; but their emotional quality, such as it is, is slight, and 
typical of a state of mind which had not yet recognised in nature 
the presence of a being independent of period and place. Never- 
theless, in common with his generation, Thomson had his con- 
ventional philosophy of nature. J ust as Milton’s habit of genendii^ 
description had tinged the verse of his successora with a pale re- 
flection, so his devout conoeption of a controlling Deity manifesting 
Himself in /lature had left its imprestion upon his imitators. 
Hiomson, with a reminiscence of Vergil, pays repeated tribute to 
the Xflvine force which 

perradesb , 

AdJoBtfl^ snstains, and agitates the idioleS 

and writes of it with a reverence which indicates the eflfoct upcm 
his thought of the IMQltonic idea of the Creator, lunited by a general 
agreement with the dmsm of his own day. The 'Source ot 3dng’ 

• * ^ 8prin0,mnMq. • 
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%Mtoacned*the great whole into perfectiOTV Snpreme Perfection 
att rac tg ‘life rising still on life^ in higher tone*' into Its oim Beings 
hM %e gaee on nature, ‘ we feel the present Deity*,' and know it to 
be fell of a ‘mighty Breath*,* an ‘inhaling spirit*.' The seasons 
in thehr course eml^y this pervading energy, and ‘ are bnt the 
wsried Gk)d*.’ The paragraphs of Th^ Seasons frhich ocmtain sudi 
sentiments, or the hymn which is their most eloquent ezfMWSsion 
at the end of the pomn, leave us in doubt as to Thomson’s actual ad- 
herence to any connected system of religion or philosophy. Deism 
alternates with % vague pantheism according to the feeling of the 
moment ; and, in one i^Iace, at any rate, there are signs of a leaning 
towards Pythagorean doctrines^ Thomson himself might have 
found it hard to define the religious emotion which nature excited 
in him. His sincere gratitude to the Creator is at times prompted 
by a sense of duty, when its terms unconsciously resemble those in 
which he recognised the disposing hand of Lord Cobham at Stowe 
or saw the ‘ pure Dorsetian downs ’ at Eastbury decorated by the 
union of human graces in Bubb Dodington. The greater patron and 
the wider area of power called for the more elaborate compliment 
Such temperate rhapsodies are, in (act, among the digressions of 
The Seaeona. Thomson felt the necessity of giving some relief to 
description, and, in the successive revisions to which The Seaeona 
was subjected, the poem gained in arrangement and in variety 
of surface. The most striking digressions are, undoubtedly, those 
surveys of foreign scenery which provide necessary contrast to the 
limit^ area of Thomson’s own experience. The longest and best 
of these, in Summer^, was remodelled and transformed in the later 
editions, when Thomson removed from it the eloquent and higlily 
coloured picture of the African city buried in the sand* — an 
iteration which probably involved some self-sacrifice. We have 
already noticed Lyttelton’s treatment of the hunting ^isode in 
Atitumn, a digrestion which arises naturally out of the subject 
The most popular passages of The Seaeona, which 4vere long the 
admiration of Englieb readers and did milch to gain the poem’its 
vogue on the continent, were those episodes which take thaform 
of sentimental anecdotes appropriate to the season under discussion. 
Of these^ three in number, two are in Summer. A description oH 
a thunderstorm suggests tihe story of Celadon and Amelia, the 

* Spring, 1. 560. * The Caetie oflnioUnee, canto n, at. 48. 

* Spring, L 897. * IMd. L 846. * Summer, 1. 108. 

* A Bgmn, L S. * ^ Spring, U. 886 eeq, * Summer , 11. 689 eeq. 

* Pxintediii fbcag^diMctoTovcy’s«6itk>BofTboiiicon. * « 
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lotm Be{iai»ted by a &tal tiranderbott^ l%b is qniddy sOooeeded* 
by a passage on wimmu r bathing, illustrated by the tale of Damon 
and Mondora, which, in its present form, is entirely altered, %xid 
altmed fmr the worse, from the form which it assumed in the 
earliest draft of the poem*. Ilie episode of Palemon and Larinia 
in Autmm is a tale of harvest, modelled upon the history of Boas 
and Ruth*. At *their best, these stories are merely elegant 
decorations of Thomson’s verse. Their popularity in their own day 
was due to an artificial taste which sought in such poetry the 
distractions of an unreal world, and tolerated Jihe- questionable 
morality and spurious sentiment of the story of Damon and 
Mnsidora, for the sake of its superficial prettiness. 

Moral refiections, such as those upon love and jealousy suggested 
the song of the birds in spring*, are mnong the incidental 
passages of The Seaeone. No subject, however, was more congenial 
to Thomson than the glory of lus country, and the patriotic 
enthusiasm excited by the prospect seen from Richmond hill in 
Bummer was more than a conventional sentiment exacted by duty 
to the political sympathies of his friends and patrons. His con- 
victions, on this head, found their earliest expression in the 
monologue Britannia, and were developed at tedious length in 
LUterty. In this poem, his art foiled him, and the careful arrange- 
ment of topics which gave much variety to The Beaaom was 
abandoned for the prolix discussion of a single theme. Stirred to 
his subject by the sight of the ruins of Rome, he indulged in a 
historical survey, related by Liberty herself, of her progress from 
Greece to Italy, her temporary eclipse in ‘ Gothic darkness,’ and 
her revival at the renascence to find in Britain a field for her 
untrammelled sway. In her autobiography. Liberty diqilays a 
rmnarkable lack of modesty, and the width of her claims is thp 
only original feature of Thomson’s political {foilosophy. The poet 
himself plays the part of «n admiring listener to her oration, 
making, fi^m jiime to time, respectful interruptions which serve to 
let* loose new floods of verbiaga He evidently grew weary of his 
task.. The prophecy contained in the fifth book, awaited by a 
steadily decreasing number of subscribers, begins with an uninspired 
adaptation to Britain of Vergil’s fomous tribute to Italy in tlm 
second Georgia, and 'goes diq>iritedly, glad to finish ’ to an almipt 
and hurried end. After Thomson’s death, Lyttelton, following^ as 
he said, tiie authoi^s own design, condens^ the five books 

> SwMMr, U. 1170 uq, ■ lU*. 11. 1270 teq. 

^ •* ilvtumn, IL 183«^. * BfHng, ^ 969 teq. 
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:jE«ft0r^ ^to threa His rearraiigemml^ when compered with the 
enriim: tex^ is a qmiptomof the loose constmction and redondauf^ 
of Ae original, which made such drastic treatment possibla 
ISiomson's friend Murdoch appears to have set his &ce against the 
af^ilication of a similar process to The Seaaone ; but it must be 
owned that> even after all tiie revision which it underwent frt>m 
the author himseli^ The Seaeons is not withoht a considerable 
amount of repetition, which testifies to the limitations of Thomson's 
material 

Although IM^rty was a fiulure, Thomson evidently intended 
to try his fortune once more with a patriotic poem. The ominous 
promise, recorded in Tl^fi Costfe of Indolenee\ was not fulfilled, 
for a reason which must be found in The Cae/Qe <f Indokmuse itself 
The elaboration of this short poem occupied many years, and, even 
in its final condition, bears signs of incompleteness. Each of the 
two cantos ends abruptly with a homely realistic simile which forms 
an inappropriate conclusion to a romantic allegory. The poem 
might, indeed, have been extended to an indefinite length : its 
merit lies, not in the story which it contains, but in the polish of 
its style and the success with which Thomson, following a fixed 
model, contrived to display in it his own best qualitiea 

This poem (esye the advertisement prefixed to it) being writ in the maimer 
of S 3 >en«er,the obsolete words, and a simplicity of Motion in some of the lines, 
which borders on the lu^crons, were necessary to make the imitation more 
perfect. And the stile of that admirable iwet, as well as the measnre In 
which he wrote, are, as it were, appropriated 1^ Custom to all dlegorioal 
Poems writ in onr language; just as in French the stile of Marot, who lived 
under Francis i, has been n^ in tales, and familiar epistles, by the politest 
writers of the age of Louis aeiv. 

Already, in 1742, Shenstone had attempted, in The School-Mistress, 
to imitete Spenser’s 

ungnage, his rimplioity, his manner of description, and a pecnliar tenderness 
of sentiment remarkable throughout his works. 

Thomson’s poem, however, had been conceived at an earlier date 
than Shenstone’a It shows, not merely an admiration of jbc 
external qualities of Spenser’s verse, but uome intimacy with bis 
methods of description and persopification. . At the same time, the 
use of the Spenserian stanza, of obsolete words and of a studied 
simplicity of diction, could not repress the characteristic tastes of 
the poet of The Seasons. In the habit of poetical inversion Milton 
stood between Spenser and Thomson; and Thomson had asrimilated 
this halfit BO thoroug|dy that The Cas&e of Indolenee could hardly 

^ TheCasAecflndoleneet esio.Un,n.tS. , 
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ii^ to be teavened with it With Spenser, the an^^ynKOit of 
obsolete word^ ii^ prinwrily, an affisetation, became an essen^ 
feature of his poetiy. With 11ioms(ni, it was purely a quaint 
imitation of Spenser : his old-feshioned words were dragged in as 
a necessity, mid the poem would lose none of its attractireness 
without them. 

The point at which Thomson most closely approaches Spenser 
is in the deliberate movement and varied melody of his stanza. 
Otherwise, it may fairly be claimed that his resemblance to his 
model is of the most general kind. The landscajje with which the 
poem opens is his highest achievement in that type of description, 
combining soft colour with suggestions of 4 >erfbme and sound, with 
which Tht Seawma has made us femiliar. There is little emphasis 
on small details: effects of colour, of light and shadow, are 
conveyed in such general and inclusive phrases as 

gajr castles in the clonds that pass^ 

Foe ever flushins ronnd a snmineisBkyi. 

If, in such passages, the luxurious beauty of Spenser’s descriptions 
is reflected, it is rather in their form than in their contents. Here, 
once more, the influence of Milton in poetry, of ‘savage Rosa’ and 
‘learned Poussin’ in painting, are too strong to make insistence 
on detail possible. In his personifications, Thomson comes nearer 
to Spmiser. The incidental persons, the ‘comely full-spread porter*’ 
and his ‘little roguish page’,’ the diseases of body and mind in the 
dungeon of the castle’, ‘the fiery-footed boy, benempt DispcUich’^,’ 
who is page to the Knight of Arts and Industry, are portraits which 
have Spenser’s power of giving individual being to abstract qualities. 
On the other hand, the chief portraits of The Castle of Indolence, 
the sketches of the friends of the poet as inhabitants or visitors of 
the castle’, suggested though they may have been by Spenser’f 
habit of interweaving traits of his contemporaries with his per- 
sonified abstractions, were, drawn with a i)ersonal feeling which 
owed little to Citation. Written by one who has himself fellen under 
the dominion of the endianter, the poem has a note of confession 
and qomplaint which gives its contents a special interest, apart 
from questions of derived form and styla 

The slightness of The Oasde of Indolence and its allegory do 
not bew comparison with the sustained complication of the feble 
which Spenser made the vehicle of his high {fiiildsophy. Thomson’s 
imagination was unrefined by exalted phUost^hical thought, ond 

1 The CaetU of Indolence, oanto i, et. e. > Ibid. It. 24. > Ibid, at 25. 

^ Ibid, ik 73 eeq, * Hrid. i^to io, at. 32. * wnto i, at. 57 eeq* 
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«ld»poeiil^ not unprovod by ezmeions into oonventtonal 

bKHnlisii^ Hie dieven stansas of perr«ied moiety, whidi are 
song vritb an eneigy foreign to his character by Indolmce as he 
aihifat the gate of his castle^ do not add uiything to the allegory, 
bat siin(dy mark a breathing-space between the opening descrip- 
tion and the admirable remainder of the first canta With the 
appearance, in the second canto, of the *genehms imp of fiune** 
whose yigoroos accomplishments are to be fiital to the wisard’s 
abode, Thomson was easily betrayed into paths which his muse had 
trodden bare. After a life pass^ in varied climes, the Knight of 
Arts and Industry has at length found his proper home in Britain, 
endrcled by the prot^ion of Britannia’s thunder on the main, 
and aided in his eflbrts by Liberty, ‘th’ Eternal Patron*,’ who 
handsomely atones for her overpowering egoism in an earlier poem 
by allowing him to encroach upon her extensive functions. The 
mechanic arts, the learning, tlie constitution of Britain, meet with 
due compliment. Threatened by the minions of Indolence, they 
are protected by the knight^ who sets out to overthrow the castle. 
The song of the bard Philomelus, tuned to the British harp^ stands 
in contrast to the song of Indolence, and proceeds through its 
fifteen stanzas with equal smoothness and fiuency*. Supreme 
Perfection is invoked from the point of view which, in the con- 
cluding hymn of The Seasons, sees ‘life rising still on life, in 
higher tone’ to absorption with deity. The examples of Greece 
and Rome and of the great poets are cited to encourage the energy 
which is the antithesis to slothful repose. A contrast is drawn 
between health and disease, and a final exhortation to the use 
of godlike reason has the desired effect of stirring the knight’s 
followers to the attack. While these sentiments are polished with 
the core which distinguishes the whole poem, they are drawn from 
*a stock-in-trade which Thomson and his contemporaries had well- 
nigh exhausted, and their commonplace nobility is at the very 
opposite pole to tiie grave philosophy of Spenser or to Milton’s 
lofty mondity. . * 

Thomson’s dramatic work consists of five tragedies and the 
masque of A^ed, written in copjunction ^th Mallet He bad no 
qiecial talent for the stage, and, at a period when rhetoric was the 
diief ambition of the dramatist, Thomson’s rhetoric has no ^s- 
tinguishing excellence. His dramas are devoid of characterisation ; 
his (^aracters are vehides of lofty sentiment, the prevailing tone 

The Cattle o/Indoknef, canto i, st. 9 teg, * Ibid, canto n, ct. 4. 

* Ibid. St n. * Ibid. 8t 47 eeg. , 
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oC li^dh is the bdligerent patoiotiam th»^pMI|||^R 
llltomson was aincarely devoted. BcpkonUba, 
of tile tragediea, ia without noticeable polfticdi Idaa It ia tio^ply 
a daadcal drama of the conventional type. Ita aulgect, to be dhre, 
ia patriotic, and ita dioice of a queen who died for her country 
may have been intended to spur the queen, to whom it was 
dedicated, to free' herself from an influence to which Thomson’s 
associates wmre latterly opposed. There can be no question as to 
the meaning of the later plays. Between Sophomsba and the 
production of Agamemnon, there was an interval of nine years. 
It is easy to read into the characters of ClytemneiSara and Egisthus 
the queen and the minister whom the prints coterie was bent on 
deposing. The Orestes of .dpomenmon flattered more openly 
in Alfred, whidi was played before theftfitince and princess at 
Cliveden in 1740 ; while the application of J^dward and Eleonora 
was so obvious that it was rejected for the stage. Agammmm 
and Edmxrd were published with dedications to the princess of 
Wales ; the last of the political plays, Tancred and Sigimmnda, 
was inscribed to the prince himself Goriolanm, posthumously 
produced, is a return to pure tragedy without party bias. It may 
&irly be said that not one of these plays has the least dramatic 
interest. Their blank verse, however, is^ as might be expected, 
easy and fluent Thomson, possibly in imitation of the constant 
habit of the later Jacobean and Caroline dramatists, permitted 
himself a free use of weak endings to his lines, a practice which 
may promote ease in delivery, but becomes monotonous to the 
reader. His rhetoric is respectable ; but the nobility of sentiment 
which it clothes is not above the ordinary level of the conventional 
sentiment of the classical drama of his day, and provokes no striking 
bursts of eloquence. His subjects do not afford scope for his gift 
dl natural description, and there is only an occasional toudi to*' 
remind ns that his true genius lay in his appreciation of mtural 
atmosphere and colour. His philosophy, on the other hand, is 
frequently intA)duoed, bpt without any material addition to the 
contents of the passages in which its vague principles had been 
embodied in The Seasons, On ^e whole, the main interest of 
tile plays is the debt which they owe directly to Greek tragedy, 
and not merely to the antique drama through the medium of the 
Frendi stage. This virtue may, to some extent, be claimed for 
Agammnon ; it cannot be denied to Edward and Eleonora, 
where the self-sacriffce of Eleanor of Castile is imitated at^rst 
hand from^the devotion of Alcestis, and the £mous description of 
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#ib6 SBurewell to life is afanost translated in the 

^ iMrratii^n^ ^ Dusxa to the earl of Gloster. Otherwise llw 
* dranaa to offer any special feature that raises them above the 
Or^miy competence of their time ; they are deficient in actioni 
and their division into'five acts is a theatrical ccmvention which 
only emphasises the poverty of their construction. Hie masque of 
Ay^red, the greater part of which, in its first form, seems to have 
been snpxdied by Mallet^ was afterwards rewritten by Thomson, and 
the music, * excepting two or three things which being particularly 
Favourites at Cliefdon, are retained by Desire’ was 'new-composed* 
by Arne'. Among the lyrics to which Ame provided new music 
for the edition of 17^ was Rule, Britannia, the sentiments of 
which embody Thomscms pnthusiasm for his country and liberty in 
its most compact fomi^? 

Hie influence of Thomson was strongly felt by the younger 
generation of poets : by Collins, who dedicated a b^utiful Ode to 
his memory, and by Gray, in whose work reminiscences of the 
elder poet are frequent The vogue of The Seaaons was followed 
by a period in which blank verse, such as Thomson had employed, 
was used with some fluency and skill for the treatment of rural 
subjecta Milton was the original model on which this type of 
verse was founded, and the example of John Philips, *P<mona'8 
bard,’ was felt in the choice both of metre and of subject 
Somerville, in his. preface to The Chace, defends his blank verse 
against 'the gentlemen, who are fond of a gingle at the close of 
every verse.’ 

For my own part (ho adds), I shall not be ashamed to follow the example 
of Hilton, Philips, Thomson, and all onr best tra^o writers. 

• William Somerville, bom in 1676, was a year older than Philips 
and twenty-five years older than Thomson ; but it was not until 1736 
that he published The Chace, by virtuS of whidi his name survives. 
He was educated at Winchester and New college, (^ord, and was 
elected fellow of New college. On succeeding to the frunily estate 
of Edstone, near Henley-in- Arden, he settled down to a life in 
whidi the ordinary occupations of a country gentieman were 
varied by the study and composition of poetry. Much of his 
verse is poor doggerel in tiie form of fables and tales, dull and 
coarse after the usual manner of such productions. But Somer- 
vfllq was a aebniar and something of a critic. His Oeeaeiondl 

1 Title-page of ^ 1758 edition of Alfred* • 



Pmm (1797) dentil a^redatiTe venee addnased taWAddiamip 
and Pope; be eqjoyed the friendship of ABan Bamsay, and 
criticised the ^mde notes' of the youthfhl Jago. In a set ‘ 
oonplets, he welcomed the first edition of The Secuone in a todi of 
patronage which, if justified by his age, was hardly warranted by 
his own poetry. Prophesying a great future for the young poet, 
he regretted that’ his muse should 'want the reforming toilet’s 
daily care,’ and urg^ him to abandon novelties of diction which, 
dangerous in southern poets, became all the more so 'when minted 
on the other side of Tweed.’ 

C 

Bead Philips maoh, oontdder Milton more; 

But from their dross extr^ the surer ore^. 

Somerville himself had nothing to teach Thomson ; and his 
Chaee, when it appeared, shows the infinence of the verse of The 
Seasons, or, at any rate, a strong inclination to come into line with 
it The port’s ‘hoarse-sounding horn’ invited the prince of Wales, 
the friend of Lyttelton and the patron of Thomson, 

to the Chaee, the sport of Idnss; 

Image of war, without its guilt*. 

After a short sketch of the history of himting from the rude but 
thorou^ methods of Nimrod to the days of William the conqueror, 
and a compliment to Britain, the 'fiiir land of liberty,’ as the 
true home of horse and hound, the country gentlemen of Britain 
are summoned to hear the poet’s instructions upon his frvourite 
sport He discusses at length, and with much practical knowledge 
and good sense, the position and proper design of the kennels, 
with the advice, not inapplicable to a day when Palladian symmetry 
was being pursued to excess by the ardiitects of country houses 
and their out-buildings, ‘Let no Corinthian pillars prop the domeV 
The habits of hounds, the best breeds — a subject whi(di gives* 
Somerville the true hunter’% opportunity to express his contempt 
for coursing'— ^d the mysteries of scent conclude the ftrst book. 
Hare-hunting is the maiik subject of the second and fox-hunting of 
the th^ ; but Somerville was not a mere sportsman, and his lite- 
rary digressions and allusions to the great Mogul’s battue of wild 
beasts ‘taken frnm Monsieur Bernier, and the history of (^engiscan 
the Great*,’ and to the story of the tribute of wolves’ heads imposed 

^ EpiMtU to Mr Thonuon, on theJirH edition of hit Seatont. 

* The Chaee, bk i, 11. 18—15. » Ibid. 1. 148. < Ibid. IL 227—^. 

^ • Axgoment to The Chaee, bk u. The Voyage of Fran 9 cc 8 Bernier (1625— who 
had been for i^tiine physician to Anrangaebe the great, was pablished in 1699. 
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that he followed hb own advioe andHpent dajs on 
sport was in^ossilde in imjnonng converse with his books, 
one of these digressions upon oriental methods of hunting. 
Ids * devious muse* is recalled, with an appropriate reference to 
Denham’s Cwpet^i HiU and a flattering eulogy of tiie royid 
femily, to Windsor and the king’s buckhoonds; and the third 
^book ends with an example of royal clemency to the stag and a 
compliment to the throne. The concluding book contuns insbuc- 
tions upon breeding and the art of training puppies, firom whidi 
a transition is made to the diseases of hounds and the fetal effect 
of bitea Otter-hknting concludes the series of descriptions, and 
is followed by a final •congratulation, in the spirit of Vergil’s 
O fortwnatoa nindum, oh the felicities of the hunter in his un- 
amlntious countiy life. 

• 77ie Ghaee was followed a few years later by the short poem 
entitled Rural Sports, also dedicated to the prince of Walea 
HofMnol, a burlesque narrative in blank verse, dedicated to 
Hogarth, was inspired by Philips’s Splendid Shilling, and is a 
lively account of the quarrelsome May games of some rustics in 
the vale of Evesham. In his prefece, as in that to Chaee, 
Somerville indulged in a short critical explanation of his chosen 
form of verse, and defined his burlesque as ‘a satire against the 
luxury, the pride, the wantonness, and quarrelsome temper, of the 
middling sort of people,’ which he condemned as responsible for 
the decline in trade and the depressed condition of the rural 
districts. These poems do not add anything to the qualities dis- 
played in The Ghace, and the mock heroics of Hdbbinol are unduly 
prolonged into three cantos. Somerville, however, was always 
lively in description ; he knew his subject, whether he wrote of 
sport, or of the amusements of the Gloucesterdiire rustic ‘from 
Kiftsgate to remotest HenburyV and he had a genuine feeling 
for classical poetry. Philips appears to have been his favourite 
English author, appealing to his rural tafites and to his particular 
vein of somewhat coarse humour. Natural descriptifin is purely 
incidental to his verse; but the scene and atmosphere of the 
various forms of sport which he described are suggested in 
adequate general terms^. Where he approaches detail, as in his 
description of unfevourable weather for hunting, the resemblance 

1 Hohhinolt canto i, 1. 246. 

> It may ^ mentioned that The Chaee was a favonrite of Mr Jorrocke in the 
‘fporiing^OTel Handley Crwe^ where ceTeral qnotatione from it ooenr which haTe 
beeome familiar to readen wti6 know nothing about Bomerrflle’e poem. 
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of hijs metiipcIF to those of Thoooson is notioeaUe. LOEoTlKHaawM^ 
he was fond, as has been noticed, of oriental and of patriotie 
dSgressiona His tendency to moralhdng is di^t when ocnnpared 
with Thomson’s, and from qnasi-religious rhapsody he wfts as 
mitirely free as he was fh>m Thomson’s sympathy with the vicrims 
of the dmse. HU poems are in no sense dull reading ; bat his 
blank verse, saa've and regular, is somewhat monotonons, and is 
seldmn broken by any variation of accent, such as that fr^nent 
employment of a trochee in the first foot of a line which gives 
variety of movement to the verse of Thi Seaaom. 

C ’ 

In the Edge-HiU of Richard Jago, a strong taste for moralising 
was combined with appreciation ' of ‘Bri&.nnia’s rural charms, and 
tranquil scenes^’ Warwickshire a fertile nurse of poets, was his 
native county and provided him with his subject His frtther, « 
a member of a Cornish frunily, was rector of Beaudesert near 
Henley-in-Arden, where Jago was bom in 1715. Somerville whose 
estate Edstone lay some three miles distant & friend of his 
boyhood^. At Solihull, where he went to school, he made the 
friendship of Shenstone, a year his senior, which he continued to 
share at Oxford and long afterwards’. He entered University 
college as a servitor, and, about 1739, took holy orders and became 
curate of Snitterfield near Stratford-on-Avon. In 1746, he was 
presrated to the vicarage of Harbury, with whidi he held the 
perpetual curacy of the neighbouring church of Chesterton. To 
these, he added, in 1754, the vicarage of Snitterfield; and, in 
1771, resigning Harbury vicarage, he was presented to the rectory 
of Eimcote near Lutterworth. He retained his three livings until 
his death in 1781. He was buried at Snitterfield. 

His poems consist of a few miscellaneous pieces, an oratorio 
called Adam — a canto from Paradise Lost intended to comlnne 
the passages of that poem most suitable for musio — and Edge- 
HiU. The design of the last poem is very simple. In four books, 
hfi describd^ the prospect of Warwickriure as seen at various 
times in the day fix)m the fiunous ridge which separates the vale 
of the Cfttmrwell from the plain through which the Avon fiows to 
meet the Severn. At morning, *he looks westward over the vale of 
Bed Horse to Stratford and Alcester. At ncK>n, afternoon and 
evening, frrom different standpoints on the hill, his eye, to some 

1 Edge-HUt, bk i, L 1. * Ibid. IL 865—70. 

’ See iUd. bk nz, 11. 855 leg., and the stansae To WiUiam ShemUme, on, 
receiving a giU pockeUboohg 1751, and The Qol^flnsheeg an elegy. To^ WiUiam 
Shetfftone,* eeg. 
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jpaetent aided fay imaginatiMi, roama over other ^rtiona of the 
donnty and dwdls upon its prindpel towns and gentlemen’s seata 
fliaip omnjwdiensiTe panoramas are broken np by a huge amount 
of dli^essiye morality ; and a huge portion of the third book is 
a sdentific discourse on the theoiy of sights addressed to Lord 
Clarendon, and pointed by tui extremely long, if appropriate^ anec- 
dote of a blind youth restored to sight by the'help of a gmitle 
Mend named Lydia Whmi the fourth book has run a third of 
its course, find the surrey of Warwickshire has been completed by 
compliments to the owners of Arbury and Packington, Jago tnms 
the sober evening hour to account by reviewing the scene ‘with 
moral eye,’ and descants upon the instability of human aflairs. 
This is well illustrated by the death of the seventh earl of 
Northampton, the master of Compton Wynyates — an allunon 
> which shows that this part of the poem, at any rate, was written 
in 1763 ; and the local calamity introduces the chief memory of 
the place, the battle of Edge-hill and the lessons and warnings to 
be derived from it. Jago’s moralising has a distinctly religious 
end. His master was Milton, whose phraseology he copies closely 
and even borrows, although, in such lines as 

Natare henelf bids ns be eerioiui, 

his ear can hardly be said to have caught the charm of Milton’s 
verse. His topography is conscientious: he mentions eveiy 
country seat of any importance in the county, and adds footnotes 
with the owners’ names. In such passages, he may have felt the 
influence of Thomson ; but his catalogues have little picturesque- 
ness or colour; while his verse, although it is not without the 
accent of local association, is typical, as a whole, of the decadence 
of the Miltonic method of natural description in the eighteenth 
century. Every group of trees is a grove, every country house a 
dime, and every hill a precipice. The classicism of the renascence 


has degenerated into a fixed and stilted j>hraseology. 


As he looks from Edge-hill to the dvtant Cotswoldi^ Jago 
refers to the Monody written by Heorge Lyttelton in 1747 to^the 
mmnory of his wife, Lucy Fortescue, whose hpme was at Ebring- 
ton near Chipping Campden. Ljiitelton, the son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton of BAgley, Worcestershire, was the friend of Pope, 
Ihomson and Shenstone, and his house at Hagley was a favourite 
resort of mmi of letters. His life was largely political Bom in 
1709, ^d educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he made 

* Edge-HiU, bk iv, 1. 264. • 
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4&e lUlMiS gruil <iedr, ai4 mtfnid pariiNDmit w memlbflribr^Ofcei 
bliiipttm in 1736. He was ainvmineiit siippottwof ^ 'pntrietic’ 
party a^iainst Walpole^ and, after Walpole’a foil, became a loijd ^ 
tile treaaniT. In 1761, he snoceeded to Ms fether's bannfttcy, 
and, in 1766, after his retirement from a tiiort tminre of the 
dumcdlorahip of the exchequer, waa created baron Lyttelton of 
IVankley. He died in 1773. His later years saw the publication 
of DuHoguet qf" the Dead and of his Hit^ory of Ihe Life qf 
Hemy II. But at no season of his life was literatifre entirely 
neglected. He wrote poetry at Eton and Oxford ; on his foreign 
tour, he addressed epistles in couplets to his friehds at home ; and, 
soon aftmr his return, he appears to hawe composed the four 
eclogues called The Progress of- Love. *!£[» poems include some 
songs and stanzas, of which the best are those addressed to his 
wife. His affection for her is a pleasing trait in a character 
which excited genuine devotion in his friends ; and his Monody, 
composed in irregular stanzas, with a motto taken from Yeigil’s 
description of the lament of Orpheus for EurydiceS is written 
with some depth of feeling, although its reminiscences of Lyddas 
invite a comparison which it cannot sustain. The influence of 
French literature presides over his imaginative prose works : the 
very titles of the satiric Persian Letters, written in his youth, and 
the more mature but less sprightly Dialogues of the Dead, are 
copied firom Montesquieu and F^nelon, their contents suffering 
from the usual inferiority of imitations. The graver tone of his 
later work, as distinguished from his licence of thought and ex- 
pression in the letters of the Persian Selim from England to 
Mirza and Ibrahim Mollac at Ispahan, is due to his change 
opinion from deism to Christianity. He flattered himself that Ms 
Observations on ttie Conversion and AposUediip qf St Paul, 
wMch took the form of a letter to Gilbert West, translator <Df 
Pindar, brought about the conversion of Thomson on his death- 
bed. However tMs may have been, the mutual attachment 
between himself and Thomson calls for some mention of him in 
this^placa He is said to have supplied tiie stanza wMch chirac- 
teri^ the poet in. The Cast^ of Indolenee'^ ] he wrote the 
prologue, recited by Quin, to the postiiumous Coridanus, and, 
as we have seen, he put a liberal interpretation upon his duties 
as Thomson’s executor. In this connection, it is interesting to 

* Ipu, eava wlatu, ete. {Chorgie rr, 464—6). 

* The Coitle of Indolenee, oamto i, st. 68. The Hrat line, ‘A bard here demt, moie 
fat than bM beseemBi’ is Thomson’s own. 
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iPiaaiBber ike aritiekm of Huhdsod iHiidi I^riteltmi introdnoed 
:iii the meet nduaUe of die I>i(doffu!e$ qf Ote Dead. In answer to 
a qii^on by Boileaa, Pope says: 

1:^ dMwiptioii pdnta out Thonuon. He p^ted natuM exaetbr, and 
wttli great strength of pendL His imagiaation was rieh* eztenslTe) and 
snUime: his diotion bold and glowing, bat sometimes oluatn and affected, 
Nor did he alwiers know when to stop, or what to Not only in his 

plays, bat all his other works, there is the parest morality, animated hy pwtg, 
and rmidered more tonddng by the fine and delioate sentiments of a most 
tender and benevolent hearti. 

Lyttelton’s early poems show him to have followed in the 
footsteps of Pop^and the letters written to his fother from France 
and Italy are mainly eoncemed with foreign politics ; the only 
prolonged passage of dMcription in them is a 'formal account in 
French of his journey across Mont-Oenis. In 1756, he wrote two 
• letters to the historian Archibald Bower, describing a journey 
in north Wales. The master of Hagley, by this time, had de- 
veloped a strong taste for scenery. His descriptions are excellent 
and accurate, and he visited the castles of Wales with the 
enthusiasm of a historian, although he fell into the error of 
imagining that the mins of Rhuddlan were those of a castle built 
by Henry 11. The beauty of the valleys charmed him; the 
situation of Powis castle, the vales of Festiniog and Clwyd, the 
wooded shores of the Menai straits and the view of the Dee valley 
from Wynnstay, excited him to enthusiasm. Bala seemed to him 
an oasis in the desert of Merionethshire, ‘a solitude fit for Despair 
to inhabit.’ Snowdon filled him with * religious awe ’ rather than 
admiration, and its rocks excited *the idea of Burnet, of their 
being the fragment of a demolished world.’ It is characteristic of 
the taste of his day that the magnificent prospect of the Carnarvon- 
shire mountains from Baron hill above Beaumaris, on which 
Suckling had looked more than a century before, seemed to 
Lyttelton inferior to the view of Plymouth sound and Dartmoor 
from mount Edgeumbe. The love of likture in her wilder moods 
was not yet part of English literature. ‘Nature,’ sAid Lyttelton 
of the Berwyn mountains, ‘is in all her miyesty there; but it is the 
nugesty of a tyrant, frowning over the rains and desolation *of a 
country.’ 

1 Dialogwi of the Dead^ zzv. 





CHAPTER VI 


GRAY f 

• 

Thomas Gray; a poet whose inflifence upon subsequent 
literature was largely in excess of the volume of his published 
works, was bom in Cornhill, 26 December 1716. His £a.ther, 
Philip Gray, was an exdiange broker, but seems to have combined 
with this other and more hazardous pursuits. He was a selfish, 
despotic, iU-tempered man, passionate even to the verge of lunacy. 
He owned the house in which the poet was bom, and, about the 
year 1706, let it, and the shop connected with it, to two sisters, 
Mary and Dorothy Antrobus, milliners. At the same date, 
approximately, he married Dorothy and came to live with her and 
Mary. Thomas Gray was the fifth and only surviving child of this 
marriage ; the rest, to the number of seven, died in infancy ; and 
his own life was saved by the prompt courage of his mother, who 
opened one of his veins with her own hand. 

Dorothy Gray had two brothers, Robert and William Antndms. 
Robert was a fellow of Peterhonse, and had a considerable reputa- 
tion at Cambridge. He was Gray’s first teacher, not only in 
classical knowledge, but, also, in the study of natural history, 
especially botany, and imbued his nephew with a life-long passim 
for scientific observation of the minutest kind in ftlmnat. every 
department of vegetable and animal life. Robert Antrobus was 
scunetune assistant master at Eton, but had probably resigned 
b^ore Gray entered tfie school in 1727. The poet’s tutor there 
was Willing Robert’s younger brother. 

During the earlier part of his stay at Eton, Gray, probably, 
was housed with his unde Robert, then residing in retirement 
either in the town or in the collage predncts. As an oppidan, the 
delicate boy had not to endure the hardships of the colleger, and 
the horrors of Long Chamber. His chief friend there, in the 
first instance, was Horace, son of Sir Robert Wdpole^ the prime 
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Ittinistor, of whose wife his ooosiii Dorothy wee a hnmhle 
intipate. Another of his Et<ni c<nit«nporaries was lUdiard Wes^ 
soii*of the lord dumcellor of Irdand, and grandson of bidu^ 
Burnet At Eton, West was accounted the most brillfent of the 
little coterie formed by the three and Asht(m, afterwards fellow 
of King's and ofEton, and called the qpiadmple alliance. Asdholar, 
with a thin rein of poetry, West was absent-minded, with a tendmu^ 
to melancholy, to some extent resembling Gray's own, and he died 
prematurely in 1742. 

The year l7^ brought a dislocation of the allianoe. Gray 
went for a time to Pembroke college, Cambridge S pending his 
admission to Peterhouse in July. In Mardi 1736, West went to 
Christ Chunh, Oxford, whence he wrote to Gray, 14 NoTembmr 
. 1736: 

Comdder me very eeriondjrhere in a strange oonntry inhabited by tbings . 
that mdl themselTes dootors and masters of arts; a oonntry flowing with 
syliogisms and ale, where Horace and TirgO are eqnaily unknown. 

But, as a matter of feet, all these young Etonians exhilnt a petu- 
lance for which youth is the only excuse ; and Gray himself writes 
•*It is very possible that two and two make four, but I would not 
give four ferthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly.' Then 
follows the splenetic outburst : 

Sorely it was of this place, now Cambridge, but formerly known as 
Babylon, that the prophet spoke when be sidd *the wild beasts of the desert 
idiall dwell there, and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls 
shall build there, and satyrs shall danee there; their forts and towers diall be 
a den for ever, a joy of wild asses; there shaU the great owl make her nest, 
and lay and hatdi and gather under her shadow; it shall be a court ot 
dragons^ the screech owl also shall nest there, and find for herself a place of 
rest.’ 

But he was saved from the temptation to dilettantism, which beset 
his friends, by the scientific bias which his uncle Robert had given 
him, and which would have found quick Hcognition and encourage- 
ment in the Camluidge of another day. I^te in life,^e regreti^ 
his early n^lect of mathematics, and dreamt even then of pursuing 
it, while he lamented that it was generally laid aside at Cambridge 
BO soon agit had served to get men a degree. 

His vacations were chiefly spent at Burnham, wherp, at Cant's 
hall, he stayed with his uncle Rogers, his mother's brother-in-law, 
a.8olidtor fond of sporty or of the halnts of sport Gray, however, 
1^ sqpie little literary companionship : 

^ From this brief sojodm we may probably date tbe beginning of his frieedshig with 
Thomas Wharton (* dso^ dear’ Wharton). 



We hsfe old Mr Boatlieni, at a gentleiiiaiA hooae a HMe iiagr ofl^ who 
onion comes to see ns; he is now sefenty-seTen years old, and has almost 
wholly lost his memory; bat is as agreeable as an old man can be, atdeast 
I persna^ myself so when I look at him, and think of /«a6e2/a and Orodkoko. 

m 

Hiu interesting letter serves also to exidain to ns the lines towards 
the oondnsion of Jhe Elegy. He writes: 

My comfort amidst all tills is that I have at tiie distance of halfsHnlle^ 
timngli a green lane, a forest (the vulgar call it a common) all my own, at 
least as good as bo» for I eps no hnman thing It bnt myself. It is a little 
chaos of monntidns and nredidces; mountains, it is true, timt do not ascend 
modi above the douds, nor are the dedivities quite so anludng as Dover diff; 
but Just such hills as peoplo who love thdr necks %b wdl as I do may venture 
to dimls and craggs tiiat give the vge as modi idoMore as if they were 
dangerous: Both vale and hill are covered with tiie most venerable beeches, 
and otiiesvery revwend vegetables, that, like most other andent people are 
always dreaming out thdr old stories to the winds. 

And as they how their hoary tops relate. 

In murmuring sounds, the ^k decrees of fate; 

While virions, as poetic eyes avow. 

Cling to each lea^ and swarm on every bow^. 

At the foot of one of these squats Me I (0 pensraoso) and there grow to the 
trunk for a whole morning. 

It seems that Gray’s first destination, so fjEU* as it was definite 
was the law (as was also West’s); for, so early as December 1736, he 
writes to his friend: ‘Yon must know that I do not take d^reesV 
He lingered at Gambridge, somewhat aimlessly. However, this 
inertia was dispelled by a journey abroad which he undertook in 
company with Walpole. His first extant letter fi^m Amiens is 
written to his mother and tells how, on 20 March N.S. 1739, the 
friends left Dover. At Paris, Walpole goes out to supper with his 
cousin Lord Conway; bnt Gray, though invited too, stops at home 
and writes to West. He was, however, delighted to dine ‘at my 
Lord Holdemesse’s ’ with the abb4 Provost, whom he knows as 
the author of L’ Histoid de M. Olevdand, JUe naturd de 
Cromvod, vdiile omitting to mention Mcmon Lescaut. He saw 
itf tragedy MacGaussin who had been Voltaire’s Zidre ; saw, also, 
witi^ Walpole^ BacWs BrUaimiem, and, in 1747, reminded him 
of the grand simplicity of diction and the undercurrent of design 

^ If Gnty’s own, these axe the earliest of his original English verses which we 
possess. The last two lines axe frequently quoted by Hazlitt. 

* In June 1788, he begins a sapphio ode to West (Favonins) 

Barbaroi a€de$ aditure meeum, 

Qua$ Eri$ temper fovet inquiffa^ 
c LU vhi latb t<mat, et togatum ^ 

^ JSttuat agmeu. 


e 
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Vhi<^ tihey had admired in the work. His own fragmentary 
Afrippma (1747 e.) is, stmctoraUy, borrowed firom this tragedy^ 

. f!rom Iteis, the traveOers went to Rheima Oray’s grand tonr 
is illnshrated* by him in a double set of notes, somethnes *b<mes 
exceeding dry’ of quotations from Caesar in France^ or Livy on 
tile Alps ; he draws less frequently than Addisoq from Latin poets, 
but still frequently enough ; and records his imiwesaons of archi- 
tecture and eq[>edally of painting; and we note among other 
evidences of his independence of judgment that he finds Andrea 
del Sarto anything but ‘the^bu^tiess punter.’ In this adverse 
judgment^ he is seconded by Walpole, who comes nearer to Gray 
in artistic than in any other tastea 

On their way into I^edmont, Gray received, from his first view of 
mountain scenery, impressioiis which, on bis return to England, 
remained for a while dormant, but had been wakened again when 
he wrote in The Progreee of Potty of scenes 

Where each old poetie monnttin 
Inspiration breath’d aronnA 

On 24 April 1741, the pair set out from Florence, intending to 
go tqgetiier to Venice, there to see the doge wed the Adriatic on 
ascension day. At Reggio, they quarrelled. It would seem that the 
discrepancy in their tastes berame more and more a trial to both ; 
and they were alike open in their comments on one another to their 
common friend Ashton, who disclosed Gray’s to Walpole. Ashton 
did not display any particular displeasure with Gray at the time, 
but was put up by Walpole, in the interview at which a recondlia- 
tion was at last brought about, to affect that Gray’s letter had roused 
his anger. Walpole was left at Reggio, and would have died there of 
quinsy but for the kind aid of Spence, the friend of Pope. Gray 
went with two new friends, made at Florence, to Venice, and thence 
took his homeward way. He paid a second visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse, and it was probably on t^is occasion that he left in 
the album of the frthers the beautiful alcaic od^ O tu severi 
Beligio loci, of whidi a fine English version has been composed by 
R. K R Warburton^ 

^ Compare, with the onion of Junia and Britannicnfi (Baoine), that of Otho and 
Poppaea (Qray), Nero’s passion being the* obstacle in both oases, Nero oyerhears a 
oonyersation in both Baoine and Gray; the place of Burrhus is taken by Seneca; the 
false Narcissus reappears in Anicetas, A^ppina’s confidante Albina in Aceyonia. 

* The later story of Gray’s aloaios is curious. Mitford sought the ori|pnal in yain 
at the monastery. Ha says that oolleotoxs who followed in the wake of the Preneh 
reyolutionaiy armies made away with it. But we find that a eertain Mrs Bigg, when 
resideftt in Ftanoe, waa an^ted in the reign of terror, and a copy of Gray was found 
>n her possession* The opening line. O tu seocri Beligio loci, suggested tp the Jacobin 
inyestigators the oomfiient : Apparemmmt ee livre set guslgus chose de /onatiquf. 



On 7 September 1741, we find Gny in London, canring ii* 
soBBation among tiie street boys ‘by tiie dq>th of his Ruffle^ the 
immoDsityofhisBagg, andthelmigthof hissword.’ Hosra9$rtiIl 
in town in Ainil 1743, maintidning a oorrespondenee with-Weet^ 
then mralising in quest of health at Pope’s house near Hatfield in 
Hertfordddre^ on .Tacitus and on the fourth DwMiad, which had 
just appeared. The yawn of Dnlness at the end Gray describes as 
am(Hig the finest things Pope has written ; and this young unknown 
critic here sounds the first note of discriminating praise, whidi has 
nnce been repeated l^allgood judges, from Johnson to Thackeray. 
In the same letter, he enclosed the first e^unple of T^n gliah ymae 
which we certfunly know to be his, a fingment of Agrippina, 
a tragedy never completed, of which Mason discovered the general 
design among Gray’s papers. As has been already seen, it is manifrst 
that, in Agrippina, Racine’s BrUamdeug was to have been copied 
with almost Chinesp exactness, just as Gray’s details, like Radne’s, 
are often Tacitus versified. The dignity of style to be discovered 
in these di^ecta membra still impresses us. But, more important 
than any question of their merits, is the friendly criticism whidi 
they occasioned. Few known passages in critical literature ftnmish 
more instructive details as to English poetic diction than these 
unpretending sentences in a letter to West of April 1742 : 

As to matter of stile, I have this to say: The language of the ageis neper 
the language of poetry except among the French, whose verse, where the 
thought or image does not support it, differs in nothing from prose. Our 
poetry, on the contrary, has a language peculiw to itself; to which almost 
every one, that has written, has added something by enriching it with foreign 
idioms and derivatives: nay sometimes words of their own composition or 
invention. Shakespear and Milton have been great creators in this way: and 
no one more licentious than Pope or Dryden, who perpetually borrow 
eiq^reerions from the former. Let me dre you some instances from Dryden, 
whom every body reckons a great master of our poetic tongue.— Full of 
mustful ineywtnge— unlike the trim of love— a pleasant beverage—n roundelay 
of love— stood silent in his tnoo«^— with knots and hnares deformed— his ireful 
mood— in proud arrag— his boon was granted— and disarray and shamefUL 
rout — maytoard^ni sdae— furbished for the field- the foiled doddered oeSsa — 
disherited— smouldering flaines— of laws— orones old and ugly— the 
belda^ at his ride — the grandam-hag — villanize his Father’s fame. 

Gray goes on to admilTthat expressions in his silken son of 

dcdUance,’ ^drowsier pretensions,’ 'wrinkled hddam,* ‘atrehed tihe 
hearer’s brow and riv^ed his eyes in fea/rjvl exUme* — ^may be 
fimll7 ; though why they should be thought so, in view of his own 
theory, miut remain a mystery. To take but two examplesi, he 
has compounded ‘sSkenaonoidcMianee'teomiAaA, 'NewDunciad’ 

a 

^ Palamon and Areite, The form traces back to Piem Plowman. 



T Correspondence^ with West lai 

liftkli he has just -been rending, andfirom Shakeqware’s JSTiniiy F*; 
and gete his *ardied Inew’ from Pope*. More gmerallj, it is 
a te^ltna^ny to the great transformation of literary tastes aiiidi 
Gray idtimaMy helped to bring about, that words so fomiliar even 
hi oar ermyday speedi as 'mood,’ 'smouldering,’ 'beymej^’ 'array,’ 
'hoon’ and 'wayward’ were, in 1743, thought by some to be too 
fimtastic even for poetry. While this correspondence, smnetimes 
little more than a pretty dilettantism and strenuous i^eness, was 
passing between them. Gray was lulled into a fidse security about his 
friend West In 4.pril, he writes: 'I trust to the oountey, and that 
eaey indolence you say you enjoy there, to restore your health and 
sprits.’ On the 8th, he»has received a poem on the tardy spring 
and 'rnjoices to see you (West) putting up your prayers to the 
, Alay : she cannot choose but come at such a calL’ Pretty yerses 
• enough'; but chiefly interesting because they are the last poetic 
effort of that young and sorrow-stricken spirit to whom Gray sent 
the Odt on the Spring, which he first called ' Noon-tide, an ode,’ and 
has left transcribed in his commonplace-book with the note 'at 
Stoke, the beginning of June 1743, sent to Fay[-onius, West] : not 
knowing he was then Dead.’ In fiict, West died on the first of June. 
It was strange that the same theme of the opening year diould 
have been respectively the first and the last efforts of the devoted 
friends, and that the month which silenced one young voice for ever 
diould have wakened the survivor into an unwonted luxuriance of 
song. 

A very brief period of efflorescence in verse preceded 
Gray's return to Cambridge. From Stoke, to which, after the 
death of his father in 1741, his mother and his aunt Mary Antrobus 
had gone to live with their widowed sister Mrs Rogers, he had 
8|nt (early in June 1743) the Ode on the Spring ; he wrote there 
in August his Sonnet on the Death of Richard West, his cento 
the Hymn to Ado&r^y, his Ode on a pietant Protpect qf Eton 
CoUege and a very splenetic Hymn to Ignorance (wjjich, happily, 
remains a fitigment), on his projected return to Cambridge. But 

^ 'And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies.’ * 

• Jlenry F, n, chor. 1, 2. 

where the Seine, obsequious as die runs 
Poon at great Bourbon’s feet her silken sons.’ 

Duneiad nr. 

* 'Whom haye 1 hurt? has poet yet, or peer 
Lost the ardh’d eyebrow, or Parnassian sneer?’ 

* g Bp. to Arhuthnot, 1786. 

* They may be read in the volume Gray and hit Friends (Cambridge, 1890), in 

whieh all West’s remains are collected. * • 



miMt tefier to tlie nme dato the most toadung of all faH 
tdtmtea to the nuNiiory of Weat^ in which the aad thou^ta of hia 
TgwgHwli poema <hi the aame theme are combined and conoeal|d in 
a T^n dreaa. Hia ambitiouB fragment De PrmeipUs Oof^taadi, 
begun at Florence in 1740, and dabbed by him ‘Tommy Lncratioa’ 
i% after all, ao fia;aa it goe^ only a r4mn4 of Locke; Itot^ m Jun^ 
80 aoon 88 he heard of hia loaa, he added, apparently without effort^ 
a lament prompted by toe keen atimulaa of grie^'wUch seems to be 
more sponttmeoua than his sonnet or the Eton Ode, and is, in fret, 
toe first source of these familiar verses. It wifi^bear compariaon 
with Milton’s Epitaplmm Damowie — Charles Diodati, the friend- 
ship between whom and Milton, in many ways, is an exact 
counterpart to that between West and Cray. Nor can it be 
dmiied that Glair’s effort is without a certain artificiality, which, 
pace Masson, renders Milton’s poem more passionless, and more < 
self-centred and discai8ive\ 

From his letters, we see that^ for toe first two years after hk 
return to Cambridge now as a fellow-commoner of his college. 
Gray was idle, so for as he could be for one still in statu pupdlaai. 
He must have had arrears of lectures and disputations to make upy 
in order to qualify for thh degree of LL.R, an easy task for him, 
though he writes ironically to Wharton, 

by my own indefatigable AimUoation for these ten years past and by the 
Care and Tigilanoe that worthy magistrate The Man-in-Blew^, (who I’ll 
assare yon has not spared his Labour, nor could hare done more for his o^ 
Son) I am got half-way to the Top of Jurisprudence. 

But he had previously spoken of his allegiance to ‘our sovereign 
Lady and Mistress toe President of Presidents, and Head of Heads 
(if I may be permitted to pronotmee her name, that ineffrble Octo- 
grammaton) toe power of Lassmees.’ Nevertheless, though t^e 
poetic impulse of 1742 had spent its force, his interest in current 
literature is as keen as eyer. He criticises Akenside’s PUasuree 
of Ivnagiwid$an and at once put his finger on that young poet’s 
chief blemish ; it is infected, he says, with the jargon of Hutcheson, 
toe disciple of Shaftesbury. It is toe fruit which he noted later 
in certain verses of 'Mason; there was a craze for Shaftesbury 
among toe young men of his time, and beanly and morality 
were as identical for them as truth and beauty were to Keats 
at a later data 

^ For the leat, a dose oompariBon between Milton’s Latin poems and w^old 

diow how niiieh On^ owed to Milton in this d^»artinent%lone. 

* ^he viee-dianoellor’s servant. 
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In 1741 ^ 'Gray and Walpole were reoraicited. Of this etmaum* 
mation, Gray wrote a aatiilcal account to Whartem, in wUch hia 
fiont^pt fiv Aditon was clearly enough expressed. Aftw this 
strange pronouncement^ the irony of &te twouj^t it about that 
Gray’s next poetic eflhrt was his Odt on the Death a FetwntrUe 
Cat, which has been discussed with a solemnity worthy of an 
ei^ Walpole had two fovouiite cats; and has not told Gray 
which of these was drowned. One of them was a tortmseshell, 
the other a tabby. 

During the whole of the next four years. Gray seems to have 
relapsed into his norD}al state of iacile and amusing gossip and 
criticism. He is ‘a chiel taking notes,’ but with no intention ot 
printing them ; yet we also discover that he is a real power in the 
society that he pretends to despise, using his influence to 
fellowships for his friends, including Mason; interesting himself 
in the wild and reckless Christopher Smart, then a fellow of Pern* 
broke, and deploring the loss of the veteran Middleton, with whose 
views he was in sympathy, and whose house was the only one in 
which he felt at his ease. At the same time, his studies were 
remarkably various, and his curiosity about foreign, and especially 
French, literature, intense, as is particularly illustrated by his 
welcome of Montesquieu’s Eaprit dee Loi$, which forestalled some 
of the best thoughts in the fragmentary Alliance of Education and 
Oovemmonl (1748). At length, 12 June 1750, he sends from Stoke 
to Walpole ‘a thing with an end to it’ — a merit that most of his 
writings have wanted — and one whose beginning Walpole has seen 
long ago\ This is the famous Elegy, and Walpole appears to have 
circulated it somewhat freely in manuscript, with ike result that 
the magazines got hold of it ; and Gray, to protect himself, makes 
'STalpole send it to Dodsley for immediate printing. Between The 
Magazine qfMagasiinee and Dodsley, the Elegy, on its flrst publi- 
cation, fered but badly : ‘ Nurse Do^ey,’ Gray says, * has given it 
a pindi or two in its cradle that 1 doubt it will beai^the marks of 
as long as it lives’; and, together, these ‘publishers, licensed and 
unlicensed, achieved some curious readings. The moping owl 
complained of those who wandered near her ‘sacred bow’r’: the 
young mim went ‘ frowning,’ not ‘ smiling ’ as in scorn : the rustic’s 
‘harrow’ oft the stubborn glebe had broke; and his frail memorial 
was dedeed with uncouth rhymes and shapeless ‘culture.’ And 

the mangled poet writes, ‘I humbly purpose for the benefit of 

• s 

1 PtoUUy in 1746 ot 1746. See Ora^U Poem (Ounbridge, ISOS), p. 180. ICuoa’i 
Btstement ttwt the Xitgp wm begun in 174^ is posnbly true cjt the si t^e end. 



lir Doddej and bis matrons, that ti^ moake ttx a Twb^ tiiat 
they should read adeep, and all win be rig^tV .e" 

In contrast with this memria, so &r as the paUic is oondnb^ 
was the pains which he tool^ as evidenced by the MS preserved at 
ibe lodge at Pmnbroke college, to set down what he d»(d write 
beyond the possibility of mistake. 

Hie quatrain of ten syllables in which the Elegy was written 
had bemi used before, but never, perhaps, with conqiicuona success, 
except in Dryden's Annus Mirc^is. In Gray’s hands, it acquired 
a new beauty, and a mumc of its own. It doeff not appear that 
either the form or the diction of the poem struck the general 
reader as novel The prevalent taste ihA for a sort of gentle 
melancholy and the mUd and tranquil surroundings whidi minister 
to the reflective spirit. There is a little truth under the gross 
exaggeration with which the poet declared that he would have 
been just as successful if he had written in the prose of Hervey’s 
Meditations among the tombs. Certain it is that Young's NigM 
Thoughts, completed flve years before the Elegy, was, for the time 
bdng, almost as popular. In Young’s work, the sentiment is every- 
thing; henc^ perhaps, its vogfue on the continent, where discrimi- 
nating judgments on our literature were few and feu* between. 

The Elegy seems to us simple in expression, and by no means 
abstruse, and we have said that there was in it nothing that struck 
even Gray’s contemporaries as revolutionary. Perhaps it was 
Johnson who flrst scented the battle from a&r. He parodied, in a 
version of a chorus of Medea, the style, as he conceived it, of the 
Elegy, in which adjectives follow their substantives, old words are 
revived, epithets are doubled and hyphenated, while subject and 
object are inverted. Contrasted with this was Johnson’s own 
serious rendering of the same passage, in which the language was 
the current language of the day, with scarcely a word in it lhat 
was distinctly poetical*. The eccentricities which he noted still 
remain pitfl^jls. In the line 'And all the mr a solemn stillness 
holdef,’ stillness, in spite bf conunentators, is the nominative, and we 
almost invariably quote, with so careful a reader as Coningtim, 
Await alike the* inevitable hour, 

although Gray wrote 'Awaits,' and 'hour' is subject not object. 
(The thought is that of Horace, 'One night awaits us ; we should 

* ‘the voice of Nature otiee 

Awake, and fiuthftil to her wonte4,flrea.' ^ ” 

(As if ‘awake’ were an imperative.) 

* CK. QraV to Wert, April 1743, qnoted mpra. , - 



Characteristics pf the i^S 

‘ ^ Im absorbed in our amlntioDS if we kq[it death in mind.) 
; 4j^dn, Gray wrote ‘Ihe lowing herd wind slowly o'er tibe lea,' 
wbera not only is the plural snggestive of a line of cattl^ bat 
someiof these are pictured as returning from the pasture **»«! otiiers 
from the {dough. Chice more, he wrote 


The paths of glory lead hot to the gtmre 

meaning that whatever the path chosen, the terminus is the earned 

Ihe Elegff may be looked upon as the climax of a whole series 
of poems, dating from 1746, which had evening for their theme. 
In his 17th year, ^omas Warton, in his Pleasures of Mektnchofy, 
had all the accessories of the scene which Gray describes; there is 
a ‘sacred silence,’ as in h/ejected but very beautiful stanza of tiie 
Ekffy there was a ‘sacred calm’ ; there is the ‘owl,’ and Ibe ‘ivy’ 
that ‘with mantle green Invests some wasted tower.’ But the 
*young poet, in his character of devotee of melancholy, takes us 
too &r, when, with that gruesome eigoyment of horrors which is 
the prerogative of youth, he leads us at midnight to the ‘hollow 
charnel ’ to ‘ watch the flame of taper dim shedding a livid glare.’ 
We are at once conscious of the artiflcial and ambitious character 
of the eflbrt, precocious as an essay in literature, but without 
genuine feeling, without the correspondence between man and 
nature, which alone can create a mood. And it was the power to 
create a mood which was the distinctive merit of the best poems of 
this class and at this date. 

Joseph Warton, with the same environment, and, still more, 
Collins, in his magical Ode to Evening^ achieved this success. 
Contrast these with the conventional beings of The Seasons, and 
we become aware that we are nearing an epoch where description 
is subordinated to the real emotions of humanity, and the country 
bumpkin no longer chases the rainbow, or ‘unfolds,’ with Akenside, 
‘ ifte form of beauty smiling at his heart’ 

The Elegy In its MS forms brings another noteworthy fieud) into 
prominence. These show how pitilessly the poet exdsed every 
stanza which did not minister to the congniity of his Masterpiece. 
We feel for instance that Wordsworth, apt to believe that his most 
trivial foncies were inspirations, W 9 ald never have parted, for any 
conmderations of structure, with such lines as 


^ The true readings were all recognised and translated by the late H. A. J. Mnnro, 
who, in his striking Latin yersion of the poem, is often its best interpreter. 

* Friendship and compassion did not reconcile Johnson to the poetry of Collins, 
who^s ntfoest to Gray in the diction which their critic loathed. See Johnson’s of 
OoUineiMfin. • 
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Sark lioir tile flMrad CUb, flirt hNwdi aniaiid 
]Mds a?^ flerae tmnaltaoiu Paaaiait caaae^ 

In still small ascents whispUniT ftom the Ground 
A grateftil Earnest of eternal Peace. o 

0 

Gray himself seems in one instance to have repentedof hisinfimtidde, 
and writes in the Pembroke MS the marginal note ‘insert’ over the 
stanza (eridently adapted but compressed from Collins’s Dirge in 
GymX>dme) about’ the riolets scattered on the tomb and the little 
footsteps of the redbreast which lightly print the ground there. 
Memory and affection have something to do with the ejataph, 
which sounds the personal note of which Qraj^was fond, but is, 
unquestionably, the weakest part of the poem, and was, perhaps, 
written about 1742, and inserted in tho Elegy by afterthought 
In general, no poet better understood, or more strictly followed, 
the Popian maxim ‘surrey the whole,’ that golden rule which 
a later generation seldom remembers or practices. 

The Elegy had a curious sequel in A Long Story. After her 
husband’s death, in 1749, Lady Cobham must hare left the famous 
Stowe for the mansion house at Stoke Pogis ; she had seen the 
Elegy when Walpole was circulating it in MS, and learnt that the 
author .was in her neighbourhood. Accordingly, she caused her 
niece, Miss Speed, and Lady Schaub, the wife of Sir Luke Schaub, 
to visit him, at the house of Mrs Roj^rs, ostensibly to tell him 
that a Lady Brown, one of his friends, who kept open house in town 
for travellers young and old, was quite well Grqy was not at home, 
and this visit of fine ladies may have caused, as Gray pretends, 
some perturbation to his quiet aunt and mother. A grac^ul 
intinuu^ (nothing more) grew up between the poet and Miss Speed, 
though gossip declared they were to be married^ 

A Long Story, written with fiicile pen, goes far to bear out 
Walpole’s statement that Gray never wrote anything eamly exc^t 
things of humour. His serious efforts are always the fruit of long 
delay and much labour.. Next followed (1762) what remains a 
fragment, oply because Mason found a comer of the sole MS copy 
tom, supplying, more mo, words of his own to complete it. It was 
entitled Stomas to Aicimrd BenMey, who made Deeigm for six 
Poem hy Mr T. Gray. We cannot feel sure that Mason has 
given us the unmutilated part of the poem correctly. Gray knew 
Pope and Dryden too well to write 

The energy of Pope they might elEMe 
And Dryden’a harmony snlnnit to mine. 

> The lady died u oomteaee de Yiiy in 1788. 



I A«Long Story. The Pk)gre88 of Poesy iay 

' ^ ^ . * 

P may be suspected HuA Mascm bus dnoirily tnUBposed these 
l^tiiets. As evidenoe how €hay nursed his thoughts we may note 
ttat She line 

And daole with • Inxwjr «f li|d>t 

is a reminiscence of a rersion whidi he made in 1787 from Tasso’s 
JeruMlem IkUvered, bk 14. 

One other line in this brief poem lives in the memory — ^that in 
which he attributes to Shakespeare and Milton in contrast to 'this 
benighted age/ a diviner inspiration, 

pomp and prodigality of heaven. 

He is, later, in February 1763, in a great fret about the title 
of the six poems, and, in his desire to seem unaffected, displays 
a great deal of affectation. It was quite absurd to imagine 
^that the poems, including the Elegy, could be regarded as 
secondary to the designa It was his foible to pose; but he in- 
dulged it with scanty success. In March 1763 died Qray’s 'careful 
tender mother,’ as he calls her in the inscription for the vault in 
which she was laid by the side of her sister Mary Antrobus. In 
July of the same year, he went to see his friend Wharton, who 
was living in Durham. Here, the author of the Elegy was made 
much of ; but the visit was important in another way. It coin- 
cides with a change in Gray’s poetic tendencies, and helped to 
encourage them. He now reverted to that love of the bold and 
majestic which appears in the alcaics on the Grande Chartreuse. 
In the neighbourhood of Durham, he found a faint image of those 
more august scenes. 

I have (he writes) one of the most beautifnl vales here in England to walk 
in, with prospects that change every ten steps, and open something new 
wherever I turn me, M rude and romantic', in short the sweetest spot to 
break your neck or droum yourself in that ever was beheld. 

* On 26 December 1764 was completed the ode entitled The 
Progress of Poesy ; it had been nearly finished two years before. 
It was not published until 1769, when Walpole secured it for the 
Strawberry hill press, together with Th^ Hartf;* the motto 
^Kovavra owerotoi from Pindar belongs to* them both\ 

Gray did not attach any great value to the rule of strophe 
and antistrophe, but he strongly objected to'the merely irregular 
stanaas which Cowley introduced It was probably Congreve who 
first wrote a real pindaric ode; and, whatever the value of his 
Ode to the Queen, it did something, as Mason points out, to obviate 

^ Snitoeqiientlj the words^hat follow io Pindar, it 9i rb tof were added, 

when Gray found explanatory notes were needed. 
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CNy’s objection to tl^s fona. It vm written in riiort stM^ae, 
and the recnrrenoe tiie eame metre was more recogniaaUe to 
the ear than when it was separated a long interval its 
counterpart 

In Gray’s time, the muse was always making the grand tour. 
If the title of Collins’s Ode to SimplieUy were not misleading, 
we should find iu it an emlnyo Progress qf Poesy y in which in> 
spiration passes, 'as with Gray, from Greece to Italy and firom Italy 
to England. The due to the mystery of the title is fonnd when 
we discoyer that, to Collins, ‘simplicity’ is ‘nature,’ as Pope under- 
stood the word — ^nature identified with Homer,4md with all her 
great poetic interpreters, who idealise but do not distort her. 
These pilgrimages of the muse were staried by Thomson, who, in 
his Liberty, chose her as his travelling companion, and brought 
her home intolerably dull, and, not long before Gray’s death, by < 
Goldsmith in his TravMer. 

The most easy way of criticising The Progress qf Poesy and 
The Bard is to start by criticising their critics, beginning with 
Francklin, regius professor of Greek at Cambridge, who mistook 
the ‘Aeolian lyre’ invoked in the first line of The Progress for 
the instrument invented by Oswald, and objected that ‘such an 
instrument as the Aeolian harp, which is altogetiier imcertain and 
irr^^ular must be very ill adapted to the dance which is one-con- 
tinued regular movement.’ Garrick, who spoke from professional 
knowledge, grasped the truth better, and said that Gray was the 
only poet who understood dancing. His original in the place which 
he has in mind is a line of Homer {Odyss. bk vm, L 266); but he 
borrows without acknowledgment the word ‘many-twinkling’ from 
Thomson (Spring, L 158) who uses it of the leaves of the aspen. 
The poem begins appropriately with an imitation of Horace’s 
description of Pindar, » 

In profound, nnmeasorable mnff 

The deep-mooth’d Pindar, foaminsr, ponrs sloniT. 

Ibis beautifol poem is marred by a personal reference at the 
end, as in the case, to* which we have already referred, of the 

Between The Progress qf Poesy and The Beard comes the 
Fragmmit of an Ode fonnd in the MS at Pembroke. It is without 
a title; that which it now bears. On tAe pkaswre arising from 
VieissUude, is i»obably due to Mason, who attmnpted to comptote 
the pomn and excell^ himself in infelidty, filling up t^e iMt 
stanza as we have it, thus: 
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Vicissitude. The Bard 

» TotliMe,if HelM^aelfahoaKIlHriiw 

The tmvA enp from Pieoaonfr ■prinifi 
S^r, ooo th«y taato the flavour high 
% Of sober, rimple^ genniiie Joy^? 

In Vi^sMiude, some critics have disoovered an anticipation of 
Wordsworth, but we ought to distinguish. When Gray says that 
‘the meanest flouret of the vale’ is- ‘opening paradise' to the 
convalesoent, he describes the human being under limited and 
exceptional circumstancea But when Wordsworth, in robust 
health, derires from the meanest flower, thoughts that ‘often lie 
too deep for teart,' and reproaches his Peter Bell for flnding tiie 
primrose a yellow primrose and nothing more, he expects from 
humanity in general mol^ than experience warrants*. 

Though this fragment probably comes chronologically between 
,The Progress gf Poesy and The Bard Jur© i‘ot justified in 
interposing it between them. They are dissociable from it, not 
only on account of their being printed and published in juxta* 
position, as Ode I and Ode II, and of the motto which clearly 
applies to both, but because together they herald a generic change. 
Vicissitvde, with every promise of a beautiful poem, carries on 
the meditative spirit in which all Gray’s serious work had been 
executed hitherto. But the two odes are conceived in an atmo> 
q>here rather intellectual than sentimental. They are a litenuy 
experiment They idealise great facts, historic or legendary, out 
of which reflection may be generated — ^but mediately, not directly 
from the poet’s mind. While they have this in common, there 
remainB a point of contrast between them. The Bard, more 
clearly than the other ode, bears tracra of those studies from the 
Norse which Gray had already made and which found expression 
in The Fatal Bisters and The Descent of Odin. 

• It inaugurates the last stage of the poet’s literary history. The 
design has been marred by many editors through heedlessness 
in printing. They have not observed 4hat the bard sings his 
song at first as a solo, until, in the distance, he sees»the ghosts 
of his slain brethren, and invites them to 'join the chant, whife 
together they weave the winding sheet of Edward’s race. 1%at 
done, they vanish from the bard’s sight, and he finishes his 
prophecy alone. The fault, perhaps inevitable, of the i)oem, lies 
in the condnsion, which nnells too much of the lamp. The 

* F«» Mioiher ftanES he ie indebted to a enggeetion in Ony'e pooket-book, bnt haa 
made a poor nm of it. 

« Qrajtalmoet dixeetly iini|ptee hero Greiaet, a Cavonrite poet with him (Sur mm 
eoHvaletemee). • 


a. L. X. OH. VI. • 
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saUoit diaracteriBtioB of tiie groat poets ci tiie Elizabetliaa era 
are described with modi skill, though with a certain Tagtfeness 
proper to projdiec^; and jet we cannot help asking, how 
know so much about these his very late successon^ while he wows 
himself rather a discerning critic^ than a mighij prophet who has 
just been foretelpng tragic horrors and retribution. They ill suit 
the majestic form graphically described before his prophecy bejms. 

A curious evidence of the influence of Gray's Bcerd upon the 
avperol is to be found in the history of the Ossianic imposture. In 
Cath-Loda Duan I of this so-called collection of^^rdiques, we have 
the expression ‘Thou kindlest thy hair into meteors,’ and in the 
‘Songs of Selma’ Ossian sings: c * 

I behold my deitarted Mends. Their astherin^ is on Iona, as in the days 
of other years. Fingall oomes like a Tratery column of ndst! his heroes are 
around: and see the bards of sonsr, srrey>hfnred Ullin; stately Bynol Al]^* 
with the tnnefhl Toioe! the toft eom^aint of Minona! How are ye dianged, 
my Mends, eto. 

Gray, who had at flrst welcomed the brands of Macpherson, because 
he discerned in them the romantic spirit, became more reticent 
as time went on, and as his common sense, against which he feebly 
struggled, gained the mastery. He either did not or would not 
observe that in them he was imitated or parodied. On the other 
hand, he repudiated for himself the suggestion that the opening of 
The Bwrd was modelled upon the prophecy of Nereus in Horace 
(Ccmn. L 16). We cannot accept the repudiation, for the resem- 
blance is unmistakable, although it makes but little against the real 
originality of his poem, and is on the same plane with his acknow- 
ledgment that the image of the bard was modelled on the picture 
by Raphael of the Supreme Being in the vision of Ezekiel, or that 
of Moses breaking the tables of the law by Parmegiano. The 
Bard still renudns the best evidence we possess that Gray, imita- 
tive as he is, was, also, an inventive genius. 

It might, after all, have come down to us as a colossal fragment, 
lacking the third antistrophe and epode, but for a stimulus of 
wlqch Gray gives an account He heard at Cambridge Parry, the 
blind Welsh harper, and his sensitive ear was so frscinated that 
‘ Odikle’ was put in motion again. So completely did he associate 
his verse with music, that he gave elaborate directions for its 
setting, and it is a very high compliment t6 Gray’s taste tlud; 
Villiers Stanford, though he knew nothing of these instructions, 
carried them out to the letter. « • 

JBefore this, in 1766, occurred an event which Gray describes 
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mgndy 'as a sort of aera in a life ao bamn of ovonte as' Ua 
^dio SEffidr has bora treated with so mudi difiSKODoeof opinknithat 
we only awnmarise the oonclnaon at which we hare arriTed. 
Gray had been sandi tormented by some young mm, of whom two 
were certainly fellow-commoners residing on his staircase^ and he 
had a nerroos dread of fire^ upon which they prolytbly fdayed. He 
accordingly got Wharton to bespeak 'him a rope-ladder, a strong 
temptation to the young men to make him put it to the proof 
It is possible that, before the outrage, they had begun kindling 
fires of shavings pn his staircase. At last, an early hunting par^ 
caused the huntsmen to shout 'fire' under his window, some of 
them, perhaps, before joining the party, having made the usual 
blase on the stairs. The poet put his night-capped head out of 
the window atnd, discovering the hoax, drew it in again. This was 
*all that was known to Sharp, fellow of Corpus, who wrote only tix 
days after Gray’s migration to Pembroke. The exaggerated form 
in which the story is still current was shaped in 1767 by a certain 
Archibald Campl^ll, a scribbler in a production called Tht 
8ale of Authors, who expressly confesses that he vouches for no 
details in what he describes as a harmless pleasantry. Suffice it 
to say that the master. Dr Law, to whom Gray complained, made 
light of this ‘boyish fixilic,’ as he called it, and Gray, in conse> 
quence, changed his collega 

The year 1759 was mainly spent in London, near the British 
museum, which was opened to the public in January. Gray 
revelled in MS treasures there, and made copious extracts firom 
them ; the most interesting, perhaps, to the general reader are 
letters ft^m Richard III, and the defence of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the poet ; both of which transcripts he made for Walpole, who 
used them in his MiseeUomeoui AntiquUies and Historic Dcfubta. 
Af this time, also, he probably composed the treatise cidled Metrtun, 
and Observations on the poems of I/ydgate, iHH)bably in view of a 
design for the history of English poetry which was never executed. 

In 1762, Gray made a tour in Yorkshire and Derfiy, and saw 
Eirkstall abbey, the Peak, of which he thought but little, fmd 
Chatsworth. On his return to Cambridge, Jhe found the pro- 
fessorship of modem history vacant, and caused his claim to be 
represented to Lord Bute. But the professorship was given to 
Lawrrnice'Brockett, who had been tutor to Sir James Lowther, 
son-in-law of the fevourite Bute. In 1764, possibly with Wharton 
as his (^mpanion, he made his first visit to Scotland, and, in 1766, 
he repeated this visit as tiie guest of Lord Strathmore, ferm^ly 
*• 9—2 
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a feUow-comm<mer l*anlnx>ke. 0& tibk Moond he met 
BobertBon uid other UterctU. It is a proof of the remarhaUe 
catholidly of Gray’s lore of scenery that, hi tiie earlier of ^ese 
years, possessed tiion^ he was with the sablime grandeur of 
ihe mountains, he could also eigoy and describe graidiically the 
charms of a geptler landscape, in a part of England (WindiMter, 
Southampton, Eetley abbey, eta) dear to Oollins. 

In the following year, he once more visited Scotland and 
became acquainted with Beattie, author of The Mmstrd, to the 
last an unfinished poem, the earliest part of w|||ich he helped to 
correct. His criticism is just but with two notable exceptions. 
He iruly remarks that too mndi is given to descriptions and 
refiections ; Beattie does not know what to do with his minstrel 
when he has made him. Yet Gray’s remarks are in two particulars 
disappointing. In direct contrast to his doctrine as stated to West* 
in April 1742, he says ‘I think we should wholly adopt the language 
of Spenser’s time or wholly renounce it. You say, you have done 
the latter ; but, in effect, you retain fared, forth, mead, toight, 
ween, gaude, ehene, in eooih, age, eediew, etc.’ And he objects 
to Beattie’s use of alliteration : if he had confined himself to 
censuring one line in the part of the poem which was sent him 
‘ The loncMTobed minstrels wake the warbliiijr lyie 

it would have been weU. As it is, Beattie had an easy retort upon 
him with 

Nor oast one londntT, lingerinjr look behind 

in the Blegy. 

In 1768, Gray’s poems were republished by Dodsley, and for 
A Long Story were substituted the two Norse odes, Ihe FaiUd 
Biglere, and The Deecerd of Odin. A similar edition cam^ at 
the same time, from the press of Fonlis (the Glasgow Elzevir). 
When Gray wrote The Bard, he had already made some stud/ of 
Scandinavian poetry. He had The Fated Sidere in mind when 
he wrote 

. * Weave the warp md weave the woof 

The Wmdinsr sheet of Edvrard’s race. 

Pefhaps, The Deseent of Odin, in one passage of which* it is 

• • 

I * Bight against the eastern gate 

By the moss-grown pile he sate 
^^ere long of yore to sleep was laid 
The dust of the prophetic Maid, 

Facing to the northern clime 
Thrice he traced the runic rhyme; 

Thrice pronounc’d, in accents dread, 

• * The thrilling Terse that wakes the dead.’ 
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tepoflBible not to recognise an antidpaticm Soott, is^ in tiiis 
ree{iect> still more snggestiTe. 

1768, Brockettt Oamlnidge professor of modem histoiy, met 
sridi a fetal accident on returning from Hinchingbrooka Stone- 
hewer, who had been one of Gray’s closest friend at Peteriiouse 
and who acted as the duke of Grafton’s secretary, pleaded Gray's 
claims to the professorship of history, and with success. The ofBce 
was a sinecure ; he had some intention of delivering lectures, but 
the. form of his projected inaugural lecture is in Latin, and what- 
ever his deidgn jgfas it fell through. In liis new capacity, it was 
his task to write the installation ode when Grafton was made 
chancellor of the Univeraty. The work proved the one exception 
to the feet that he never wrote well unless spontaneously. He 
lingered long before he began. At last, he startled Nicholls by 
’throwing open his door to his visitor and shouting 'Hence, avaunt ! 
’tis holy ground,’ and the new ode was completed. A sort of 
heraldic splendour characterises this, his last great effort; in 
places, it seems to step out of a page of Froissart, and, notwith- 
standing the bile of J unius, the pomp and circumstance of the closing 
personal panegyric do not convey any impresuon of inappropriate- 
ness. 

This business over, Gray went with Wharton towards the 
English Lakes, but his companion fell ill at Brough, and Gray 
pursued his journey alone. The fruit of it was a journal whiife 
he sent from time to time to WTharton, and of which, with a 
Porsonian delight in his own beautiful handwriting, there is reason 
to believe that he made more than one copy. The journal was 
never published until after his death, and the public did not know 
till then how exactly he had surveyed the scenery. Wordsworth, 
if he knew, ignored the feet that a poet whom he habitually 
d^reciated was, as a minute admirer of the views of nature, not 
less enthusiastic than his censor. The credit of discovering the 
Lakes belongs really to neither of these. * It belongs to poor cra^ 
Brown, the author of The E$timaSe, who wrote of a night scene 
near Keswick: 

Nor Toioe, nor eoimd broke on the deep serene; 

But the soft marmar of soft-gnshin^r HIIb 

(Unheard till now, and now soaroe heard), etc. 

The whole of Gray’s journal is precious, abounding in desmiption, 
fe H w of natural histq| 7 , historical detail, antique records, ex- 
periences gained with a penostent effort, very creditable to pne 
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genendly Teiy neiToiiB and timid, bat careleai ’^'fiil^e and riat 
in bia ftadnating qneat*. 

At the beginning of 1770, Gray, tinron^NichoUa, fonnda atihn^ 
yonng friend, to beguile for a short time his solitary days, and give 
his 'waning Itfe a sort of Martin’s summer. Young Charles-'l^ctor 
de Bonstetten came to him to fhsdnate, but, also, to perplex, him. 
The undeigradnqtes puzzled the foreigner ; he could not understand 
tile young seigneurs trarestied as monks in the university Verified 
by Newton. He knew so little of the real life of these neophytes 
as never to suspect that their conduct and character were for 
from ascetic. It was a secret Gray prudeptiy withheld from him, 
jealously keeping his disciple for Idmselff Bonstetten (g>ent most 
of his time in Gray’s room, having, however, a yonng sizar to wake 
him in the morning and read Milton to him.' He studied from^ 
morning to night and spent his evenings with Gray. His own 
experience was, in truth, already much wider than that of his 
now ageing friend. He had seen Rousseau, he had talked with 
Voltaire ; he had even tried suicide, anticipating Werther under 
the spell of that IFe/tscAwim which the Briton imperfectly under- 
stood. All this, Gray never knew, or thought it best not to notice. 
He wrote to the young man, who relapsed for a time into melan- 
choly on his return to Switzerland, as F^nelon’s Mentor might talk 
to Telemachns; and epitomises for his benefit the sixth book of 
Plato’s BqnMic. In the end^ Bonstetten became an excellent 
magistrate, and served Switzerland well, until the revolution 
drove him into exile. He never forgot Gray, the old poet whose 
last days he had brightened, and who had parted from him with 
pathetic regret*. 

The scene had begun to dose in when, in the company of 
Nicholls, he went through five of the western counties, descend^ 
the Wye forty miles in a boat, saw Tintem and, at lifolvem, on 
Tecemng a of The ipesert^ Village, exolaamed ompbaj&caSI'i} 

* this man is a poet* But there was not ^or the first port ol 1771, 
mndi sign of any serious ulment; apart from some indications of 
fiul}ng vitality in his firame, his mind was as active as ever, till, in 
June^ he became consdous of a new complaint, and, on 24 July, 
was taken suddenly ill in halL On the 30th, he was dead. 

A survey of Gray’s work would indude MSS of incredibly 
larger volume than the few poems published in his lifetime. Yet 


^ He travdled» of oonne, much on foot, bnt it ia not probable that he always did 00 . 
It was not his way to record on all oooasions how he travelled. The distanoe^ whj^ he 
widked have been absurdly exaggerated. ^ 

%.Bee dhe story tdd more at length in the second volume Gray’s LeUm (1904). 
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to aOttli 0^1^ refutation rested tot ii% upon ooftioue MSS^ 
earafnlly pi^efrrod ^t dotot intraded to be seen, exo^ 

1)3^0 esoteric circle. To begin with, hie inralnaUe letters are an 
index to his whole character, and to the humorous q;>irit that 
is often, as in the case pf Hood, twin sister to melancholy. In 
his lettma, his life lies spread out before us ; tbey are the only 
absolutely trustworthy records for-his biographers. Their interest 
lies in their infinite variety. Walpole was a better historian of 
social life ; bat his claims to erudition were slight, his obligations 
to Gray, acknow]|Bdged and unacknowledged, were greats and his 
scientific knowledge was nU; while, whatever the interest of his 
letters for political and«Bocial history, they contain nothing com- 
parable to the depth and pathos of Gray’s more limited memories 
and Mendships*. On the other hand, Gray’s letters are an excellent 
* guide as a survey of continental literature ; the best French writers 
he literally devoured ; his liking for inferior fiction be shared with 
the foshionable world, partly because it tocu fashionable, but such 
writers as Montesquieu, Bufibn and the encyclopaedists he read 
with enthusiasm. With Rousseau, except his and with 

Voltaire, he is utterly out of sympathy. He plunges deep into the 
pages of Froissart, ‘ the Herodotus of a barbarous age,’ of Bully’s 
Memoires, of Madame de Maintenon’s letters, and the memoirs 
of that French Fanny Burney, Madame de Staal Delaunay. He 
knows, beside Froissart, all the old French chroniclers, and gives 
advice as to the order and method of their study. While, at times, 
like a market-gardener, he exchanges witii Wharton notes as to 
the dates of the returns of the seasons and the state of the crops, 
he is also a man of science. He is in touch with Linnaeus, throu^ 
his disciple at Upsala, and with the English naturalist Stillingfieet. 
Classical literature has, for him, no dry bones. He rises to 
elithusiasm on such subjects and expects YHArton to diare Ins 
deUght in the description of the retreat from Syracuse, which his 
friend has just reached in the eeventit *book of Thucydides. 

In Decmnber 17 ^ 7 , be was oflbred the laureateebTp^ bat con- 
temptuously declined it ; the offer, nevertheless, was a tribute to 
him, as the first poet of his generation. And, indeed, in 1748, 
before he had written very much, he sat in scomfol judgment 
upon his contemporaries. In Dodsley’s collection of that year, the 
only living poets whom he can pnuse nnresenredly are Shenstone 

> 8«e bia AntedoUt of PabUing and Ora/a eouunaiito; alao, Oiaj’a atttiaiaau on 
B&oHS Ooobu (lead batweau the linea). 

* AatoWalpols’alatten, aaedia^n,^. * 
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for Tht Sdiootmigtreu, JohiMHi for London and Veneo <m tibtf 
opening of Garrick’s theatre, I^r for Qrongar HiU, and, of 
oonrse, Walpole. Bnt^ he adds , 

What shall I say to Mr L<mth, Mr Bidley, Mr BoUe, the Ber. Mr Brown 
(‘Estimate Brown’), Seward, et& eto. If I say Messiears! this is not the 
thinr; write prose^ write semums, write nothing at all: they will disdain me 
and my adrioe. * 

Gf Gray’s most persistent Mend and correspondent, Mason, it is 
difficult to speak with justice or moderation. Gi^y has described 
him with kindliness and sincerity, and it is, perhaps, the one 
redeeming trait in Mason’s edition of (j^‘e correspondence that 
he has preserved this description with almost Boswellian self- 
samfice. According to Gray, he is a creature of childlike sim; 
plidty, but writes too much, and hopes to make money by it» reads 
very little, and is insatiable in the matter of preferment; the 
simplicity we may question, and it seems incompatible with the 
rest of the description. He garbled Gray’s letters ruthlessly ; in 
their unmutilated form, they would have disposed for ever of his 
claims to be his Mend’s compare. He may be excused for not 
wishing to figure before the public as 'dear Skroddler’; but, when 
he pleads the boyish levity of some of the letters as an excuse 
for his expurgations, he knows better, and is simply posing, often 
substituting his own bombast for Gray’s plain speaking. Gray 
recognised merit in Mason’s Muscuna, a Monody on the decdh of 
Pope, spite of shells and coral fioors ; he liked, moderately, E^rida 
and, immoderately, Cmractotcm, from which, in The Bard, he quotes 
an example of the sublime. His elegies and other verses it would 
be profitless to enumerate. They have no place in the history of 
our literature. He wrote political pasquinades of no great merit; 
but it may be reckoned to his credit that he was a consistent Whi^, 
BO that, on the accession of Gteorge III, he lost all chance of further 
preferment. He showed teiy little magnanimity in attacking, in 
hi; leie, theluniversity 0 / Oxford, then (1746 sq.) out of frtvour with 
the court, the bulk of whose patronage went to Cambridge. He 
was answered in Triwmph of leie by Thomas Warton, then a 
youth of twenty-on^ with spirit and good temper ; yet, such vnA 
his vanity that he believed he had infiicted a mortal wound, and, 
years after, congratulated himself on entering Oxford at night, 
without fear of a crowd of ‘ booing undergraduates.’ His super- 
ficial resemblance to the manner of Gray did the greater pqet 
some haija Their contemporaries, and cei^ain critics of a later 
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^|[wera1i(Hi, did not see any diflferenoe between Mason’s fkosty glare 
and constant fisdsetto and the balanced eloquence of Gray. 

W 

If the project of a joint work with Mason on the history of 
English poetry had not fidlen through, Gray must hare found 
his associate a terrible incubua No greater contrast existed at 
that date than Mason’s slipshod, as compared wii^ Gray’s sdiolarly 
accuracy. Even the work of Warton was an inadequate substitute 
for that which Gray might have given us ; the probability is that 
its only &ult wquld have been too much, even as Warton has too 
little, method. 

There was one of Ofay’s preferences that contributed g^reatly 
to the appreciation which, as the historian of our poetry, he 
would have shown of its earlier stages. In strong contrast to the 
‘ elaborate and stately diction of his own verse, he loved best the 
poets who were almost models of simplicity : Matthew Green, and 
the French Gresset, and Dyer of Grongw HiU, and whatever 
Shenstone and even Tickell had written in the same vein. His 
mind was early ripe for the ballads of Percy’s ReUques. He 
finds, accordingly, in Gil Mortice, all the rules of Aristotle 
observed by some unknown ballad-writer who had never read 
Aristotle. He derives from Macpherson's fragments and his 
Fingall evidence that 'without any respect of climates poetry 
reigns in all nascent societies of men.' The theory itself is 
intrinsically better than the support on which he chose to rest it. 
He was struggling in that portentous Ossianic mist which spread 
from Britain to the continent, a mist through which people of 
genius, the greatest as well as the least, wandered for a time, 
bewildered by their own shadowa The last efforts of his muse, 
dating from The Bard, are, in the history of our literature, in- 
<A>mparably the most important. From his Latin verse, which, if 
we except his jocular or satiric efforts, was alone fluent and 
spontaneous, and is still significant as Inarking the first stage in 
his poetic development, we pass to a medijative moo<f sufficiently 
conventional in form except in its extreme classicism, and trans- 
cendent only because impressed l^y genuine feeling, and thence to 
the scanty product by virtue of wUch we regard him as a pioneer, 
who seems, like Hesperus, to lead a starry host, but really moves 
with the rest in obedience to the same mysterious impulse. His 
ihme, in this diaracter, has obscured without effort that of many 
le^r^bards whose course was in the same direction, until the 
magic was transmitteci to Coleridge^ and thmi to Scott, jirho used 
it with more perslatent energy and more conspicuous effect. 



CHAPTER VII 


YOUNG, COLLINS AND LESSER POETS 
OF THE AGE OF JOHNSON 

C 

The poBthumons experience, if it may be bo described, of most 
of the poets to be treated in the present chapter, like that of 
their predecessors, noticed in an earlier section of this Hi8tory\ * 
illnstrates certdn doctrines, both of the less, and of the more, vnlgar 
philosophy of life. For more than a century and a half, through the 
succesriTe collections of Dodsley, Pearch, Johnson, Anderson and 
Chalmers, they have had opportunities of being generally known 
which can hardly be said to have been shared by the verse writers 
of any other period of English literary history. But, for the last 
centui 7 at any rate, this fiuniliarity with their productions has, also, 
brought about its proverbial consequence; Collins, indeed, if not 
nemine eoniradicmte, yet, by a strong body of the best critical 
judgment, has (putting range of kind and bulk of production out 
of the question) been allowed poetical quality of almost the rarest 
and purest sort Young, despite the great volume of now im- 
perfectly interesting matter comprehended in his poetical works, 
and the extreme inequality of his treatment of it, despite, too, the 
defects of his temper and other drawbacks, eqjoyed, for a long 
tim^ great and almost European popularity; he possesses, for the 
literary historian, the attrition of having actually anticipated 
Pope in one of the most characteristic directions of Pope’s satiric 
energy; an^e can never be explored by any patient and unbiassed 
inveqtigator without the recognition of flame under the ashes, 
flowers in the wilderness and fragments of no contemptible mould- 
ing among the ruins. Shenstone, Dyer, Green (* Spleen ’-Green), 
Blair, Armstrong, Akensidc^ Beatti^ Smarir— there are associations 
witii eadi of these names which ought not to be foigotten; and, 
even from the mmerus which may be grouped with them, there 
remains something to be gathered as to j^e general stiite md 

• * * See ante, vd. iz, idiep. vi, eeo. n. 
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Ifortiines of literature and of poetry whidi ought not to be miaring 
in snch a work as the present 

"^An extensive notice of biograidiical data, not graieraUj included 
in the plan of this History, would be idtogether out of place 
in a collective chapter; but some references of the kind will 
be found to be occasionally indispensable. Young's long life, 
from the time when he entered Winchester in 1695, was exactly 
divided between residence at school and in three colleges at 
Oxford (New college, where he missed securing a place on the 
foundation, Corpus Christi, and, lastly, All Souls, of which he 
became a lay fellow ip 1708) and tenure of the college living of 
Welwyn, to which, having given up plans of professional and 
pewliamentary life and taken orders, he was presented in 1730. 
Throughout each of these long periods, he appears (except at 
the moment of his election at All Souls) as a disappointed man, 
baffled as to regular promotion at school ; wandering from coll^ 
to college; not, indeed, ever in apparent danger of the jail, but 
incessantly and fruitlessly courting the patron ; an unsuccessful, 
or but once successful, dramatist ; a beaten candidate for pai'lia- 
ment; and, in his second stage, perpetually dMiderating, but 
never, in the very slightest measure, receiving, that ecclesiastical 
promotion which, in some not quite comprehensible way, almost 
every eighteenth century divine seems to have thought his plain 
and incontestable right In both parts of his career, moreover, 
there can be little doubt that Young suffered from that curious • 
recoil or rebuff for which, perhaps, not enough allowance has 
been made in meting out praise or blame among the successive 
literary generations of the eighteenth century. Addison’s ad- 
ministrative, and Prior’s diplomatic, honours were not unmixed 
t^lessings to their possessors ; but there cannot be any doubt that 
they made Grub street, or even places much more agreeable and 
less ’frtbulous’ than Grub street, all t^e more intolerable to the 
younger generation. ^ 

Before applying the light of this (of* course not novel) oon- 
sideration to Young’s work, let us see what that work (mpst of » 
it now utterly forgotten) actual^ was. He*began with addresses 
and odes of various kinds (one on the queen’s death) in the last 
two years of Anne, and produced the play Busiris, a puaphrase 
of Jch and his Letters to Tickidl, in 1719. In 1721 iqqwared 
his one femous play The Revenge,*' woA, a little later, in parts 
(1726M1X the most, important work of his younger, bnt not 
very young, yean. The Umversfd Passion. During 4lie jrean 
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1728 to 1730 wwe pnblidied the amaring {neces called Oeeam^ 
and Jmperiwn Pelagi, with others. Oompkuni, or Night 
Thoughts on I4fe, Death and ImmortaKSy, began to vg/getk;^ 
1744 , when the author was nearly sixtj-two. A third jday, 
Brokers, followed in 1753 : and his last work of importance, 
Bedgnation, in 1<762. 

llie immense and long enduring popularity of Night Thoughts 
hardly requires much comment, even now that it has uttm’ly 
vanished and is never likely to return. This popularity was not, 
as it has been in some other cases, due to lack insight on the 
part of the public that bestowed it ; but, as perhaps nearly always 
happens, it was due to the fact that the merits of the work, in part, 
at least, were exactly such as that public could best appreciate, 
and the foults such as it was most disposed to pass over. Night 
Thoughts is hard reading, nowadays, even for the most catholic 
lover of poetry ; and the rest of Young, even The Universad 
Passion, is harder. But he must be a very exceptional critic who 
can do Young justice, either without a complete reading of his 
poems, or at a first reading only. Two keys, perhaps, are wanted 
to unlock the cabinet The first is an easy and wellknown key — 
the effect of personal disappointment To this feeling, in various 
formEf, poets are proverbially liable; but it is difficult to remember 
any poet who shows it so constantly and in such various forms as 
Y oung. It is not always very noisy in him : but it shows itself every- 
where — ^in his satire as well as in his preachings and moralisings, 
in the innumerable passages, whether longer or shorter, of a form 
of fiattery which sometimes carries with it a despairing sense that 
nothing, or nothing adequate, will, after all, come from the fiattered ; 
in the elegies over apparent triumphs such as Addison’s, and ap- 
parent foilures like that of Swift’s ‘little Harrison,’ who was Young’s 
intimate friend; last of all, but not least of all, and, perhaps, most 
pathetically, in the title and the substance alike of his swan-song 
Resignation. That his dimppointment, on the whole, was rather 
unseasonable is a feeble/ as well as a ‘philistine,’ way of dismissing 
the matter : unreasonable disappointments are apt to be the most, 
not the least, keenly folt 

But there was something else wrong with Young. Johnson, in 
one of that great majority of his judgments on which one cannot 
do better than foil back, pronounced that ‘with all his defects he 
was a man of genius and a poet’ He was this; but, of almost all 
men of genius and almost all poets, he wa| the most singulariy 
lacking ia art; and he seems, to some extent, to ^ve been aware 
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^ it, if we may judge from the freqnmu^ with which he dunuissed 
his own work 'as not worth republication. It is quite astonishing 
an artist Young is; for, whatever its defidmicies in other 
resliects and whatever its limits in the domain of art, the eighteenth 
oentuiy did not usually, according to its lights, make de&ult in 
questions cmiceming art In gross and in detail, Young’s art, 
even his mere craftsmanship, is absolutely untrustworthy. His 
rimes are the worst that we have from any English poet, except 
Mrs Browning. He constantly ventures, in narrative blank verse, 
upon the dramatic redundant syllable, which is always a blemish, 
and sometimes frtal, out of diama. The almost incredible ab- 
surdities of Oeeam, Imperitm Pdagi and other odes come partly 
from want of taste in selection of stanza, partly from infelicitieB of 
phrase which few schoolboys would commit 

In the greater matter (as some hold it) of construction, he is 
equally weak. He really did precede Pope in certiun turns, as 
well as in a general atmosphere, of satire, which, it may be suspected, 
is the reason why some not illiterate persons are in the habit of 
attributing lines and passages in Young to his greater successor. 
But, in the earlier poet, the inequality, the awkwardness, the 
verbiage, are still constantly present. 

It ought to be set down to the credit of public taste, which 
seldom receives, and does not often deserve, praise, that these defects 
(except the verbiage) are somewhat less perceptible in what was long 
held to be a masterpiece, and is Young’s masterpiece stilL Even the 
annoying and defacing redundant syllable may be excused, to some 
extent, on the plea that The ComplavaJt, to all intents and purposes, 
is an enormous soliloquy — a lamentation in argumentative and 
reflective monologue, addressed by an actor of superhuman lung- 
TOwer to an audience of still more superhuman endurance. It has, 
^roughout, the character of the epideictic — ^the rhetorical exercise 
deliberately calculated and consdousl^ accepted as a matter of 
display — ^which is frequent in more serious eighteenth century 
verse. What Shakespeare, in a few lines of Mamdet an^of Mcusbdh, 
compressed and sublimed into immortal poetry. Young watered 
down or hammered out into tiietoric, with endless comments 
and 'uses’ and applicationa But, in passages which are still 
unfoigotten, he allows himself a little concentration and sometiiing 
tiiat is strangely lik^ if it is not actually, sincerity; and, then, he 
does become in his day and in his q>lare, 'a man of genius and 
a fioet^’ Indeed, if ^e were judged by single lines, both of the 
satiric and of the reflective kind, these titles could still legs be 
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raftiMd Mm. And it is oiity fidr to say that sndi lines and^ 
passages oocnr not merely in Night Thoughitf not merely in The 
Umvenal Pamon, bat almost OTerywhere (exo^ in the odpjli 
from the early Lcut Day and «/oh to the fimd BrngnaUon. 

As we turn to. William Collins, we com^ perhaps, to tiie only 
name the indiunon of which in this chapter may rmse a cavil ‘ If 
Collins is to be classed with lesser poets,’ it may be sidd, ‘then 
who, in Collins’s time, or in his century, is a greater?’ There is 
no space here for detmled controversy on such points; yet, without 
some answer to the question, the literm^ history of the age would 
be obscured or left imperfect. In the opinion of the present writer, 
Collins, in part, and the chief part, of his work, was, undoubtedly, 
a ‘greater poet,’ and that not merely of his own time. There is 
no timft — ^Elisa^than, Geors^an or '^ctorian — at which tiie best * 
fMng a in the Ode» would not have entitled their author to the 
verdict ‘poetry earn phraaeJ But there is another part of his 
work, small as it may be in bulk— the whole of it is but small, aud, 
in the unhappy circumstances of his life, could hardly have been 
larger — ^which is not greater poetry, which, indeed, is very distinctly 
lesser; and this ‘minority’ occurs also, we must almost say con- 
stantly, in the Odes themselves. Further, this minority or inferiority 
is of a peculiar kind, hardly ezampled elsewhere. Many poets are 
unequal : it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that, in varying 
measure, every poet is unequal The stiing, be it of bow or of lyre, 
canuot idways be at full tension. Some— we have but just quoted an 
example in Young— are unequal with an inequality which cannot 
tftiTA any benefit from the old metaphor. But, at certain times, 
hardly any poet, and few poets at any time, exhibit the peculiar 
inequality which Collins displays; and, for historical and critical 
purposes, the analysis of the special character of tins difhrendh 
is, perhaps, of almost as much importance as that of the discovery 
and recognition of his poetic idiosyncrasy and merit when he is at 
his best; p^haps, it is qf even greater importance than this. 

For, here, the cross-valuation of man and time, easily abused 
down to mere glib fi\tility, yet very significant when used rightly, 
becomes of the very first moment; in fact, it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that there is hardly another case where it 
counts for BO much, and where it ei^lams so mndi. Almostev^- 
thing that is good m Collins belongs to the man; almost everything 
that is not good belongs to the time. And, consequently,^ thqre 
h[^,^l||ain,.hardly a poet of whom it may be 'said, with less of tiiis 
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ilitflity, tiist eren saj^KNuig his fmhai^y mental afflictimi to 
have remained the same (idiicih, in the diffinent droumstanoee, 
UmiUji oonoeiTaUy might notX his {Hrodm^mi, as a omtemporary 
of Shakespeare or of Milton, of Coleridge or of Tennyson, wo^d 
have been entirely different in all the features that are not its 
best The E llina of the at hb best is, the poet of all 
time in general and no time in particular; the Collins of the 
Edogue» b everywhere the poetaster of the eighteenth century. 
Nor b the dbtinction to be confined to thb easy and sweeping 
separation ; for, ^n the Odes themselves, it constantly, and, to the 
critical reader, not at all tiresomely, presents and represents itself 
In two succeeding poems of the collection, in two stanaas of the 
same poem, in two successive lines, nay, in the very same line of 
the same stanza, two writers — the Collins of eternity and the 
' Collins of hb day — are continually manifesting themselves. The 
latter talks about a 'Britbh shell’ when he means ‘Englbh poetry'; 
intrudes the otiose and, in fiict, ludicrous, detail of 'its southern 
site,’ a sort of auctioneer’s item, in hb description of the temple 
of Pity; indulges in constant abuse of such words as 's^ne.’ And 
he sometimes intrudes upon, though he cannot quite spoil, the 
loftiest inspiration of the Collins who writes 'How sleep the brave’ 
and the Ode to Evening. 

When thb is thoroughly understood, it not merely brings the 
usual reward — the fact of this understanding — ^but a dbtinct 
increase of eqjoyment. On the full perception of the difference 
between the two Collinses, there follows, not merely pardon, as in 
the proverb, but a possibility of neglecting what would otherwise 
annoy. The 'British shell’ no longer suggests artillery or oysters ; 
the 'turtles’ have no savour of the tureen ; and nothing interferes 
with our appreciation of the dewy eyes of Pity and the golden 
hhir of Peace, when the sense of incongruity b, as Coleridge says 
of the sense of disbelief, 'suspended.’ 

In r^ard, indeed, to the Edognee,*^^ critical b almezt the 
only satisfaction. They occupy but little ^m — ^less than a scqre 
of pages, containing scarcely more than three hundred linei^ form 
not a very severe tax upon the re^er. But> in them, we certainly 
find the Collins of the hour almost unrelieved by a single exhibition 
(ff individual poetic quality. Eastern apologues in prose or verse 
had been patented for the whole eighteenth century by the 
authority of Addbon ; and Collins was merely following one of 
thq various tashions beyond which it was reckoned improper, 
if not positively unl&wful, to stray. The oonBecrate4 collet 
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fimushes tiie metre; tiie ffradw epithet — ^'radiaat mom,’ ’wantod’ 
gales,’ ’tender passion’ — blends its aocnstomed aid to swdl and 
bahmoe the line; and, though ve sometimee come on a vers^l^iit 
shpws forth the poet, such as 

Cold is her breast like flowers that drink the dew, 
unreasonable expectations of more instances of the same sort are 
promptly checked, by such flatnesses as the statement that ’thet 
virtues cohm along,' or such otiosities as 

In dittant view alontr llie level green. 

Had these attempts to compose something thatwnight represent 
the poetry of Saadi and Haflz and Omar Khayyam stood alone, 
Collins might certainly have justified tiie strictures^ of The 
OenUeaum’a Magazine on bis fellow-contributor to Doddey. 
Fortunately, they do not stand alone, but are accompanied and 
eflKused by the Odes. Besides the two pieces to which reference 
has already been made — ^the Ode to Evening, with its almost, if 
not quite, successful extension of the ’blank’ principle to lyric, 
and the exquisite softness and restraint of ’How sleep the brave’ — 
at least three others, in different degrees, have secured general 
admiration. These are the slightly ’time-marked,’ but, surely, 
charming^ for all time. Dirge in Ogmbdine, the splendid outburst 
of the Idberty ode and the posthumous Superatitione of the 
Highlamde, of which the text may, perhaps, admit of dispute, but 
certainly not the spirit and the poetic quality. Hardly one of 
these, unless it be ’How sleep the brave,’ is, as a whole poem, 
fimltless; but Lon^nus would have made no mistake about the 
’slips’ and ’faults’ of Collins, as compared with bis sublimity — 
and why should we? 

The other poets to be mentioned in the present chapter are 
inferior to these two; but, with rare exception, each has something 
that would make it impro^r to batch or group him with others, 
as was done on a former ooawion ; while hardly one is so distinctly 
eminent that, in his case, chronological order need be disregarded 
as it has been in that of Collins. We shall, therefore, observe it, 
with the very slight further liberty (possibly no liberty at all) 
of mentioning John I^er, who was certainly not born within the 
eighteenth century, but whose exact birth-year is unknown, before 
Green and Blair, who can be positively claimed for the seventeenth. 

For Dyer, thon^ lus real claims rest upon one ehort piece 
only, and that not belonging to the very hj^est style of poe^, 

^ ^ Cf. antfl, yol, xz, ehap. vz, see. n, p. 191. 
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linst be recognised as a poet, and as a rery remarkaUe poel^ 
firmn curiously di^rent points of view. The FUeee and The Buiru 
ql^J^ome are merely examples of the extraordinary mistakes as to 
sntgects proper for poetry, and the ordinary infelicity in dealing 
with them, which have condmnned eighteenth century verse as a 
whole to a lower place tlum it deservea The Country Walk, not 
disagreeable in itself, is either a vastly inferior first draft, or 
a still more surprisingly unsuccessful replica, of Orongar Hitt. 
But Grongar Hitt itself is one of those poems which occupy a 
place of their oyn, humble though it may be, as compared with 
the great epics and tragedies, simple and of little variety, as com- 
pared with the garlands or paradises of the essentially lyrical 
poets, but secure, distinguished and, practically, unique. That 
even Johnson, though he thought it ‘not very accurately written,’ 
'allowed it to be ‘pleasing,’ and felt sure that ‘when once read 
it would be read again,’ is a striking testimony in its fevonr. For 
it deals almost wholly with ‘prospects,’ to which Johnson was 
contemptuously indifferent ; and its ‘ inaccuracy ’ (which, in truth, 
is the highest accuracy) was to prove a very crowbar for loosening 
the foundations of the prosody that he thought accurate. 

The poem is really a little wonder in subject and form alike. 
The devotees of ‘the subject’ cannot fail, if they know the facts, 
to recognise in it the first definite return to that fixing of the eye 
on the object in nature which, though not so absent from Drydeu 
as Wordsworth thought, had been growing rarer and rarer (save in 
such obscure work as Lady Winchilsea’s) for generation after 
generation, and which was to be the most powerful process in 
the revived poetry of the future. The student of form caimot 
fail to perceive in that inaccuracy which Johnson (for him) gently 
blamed something neither more nor less than a return to the 
pSculiar form of the octosyllabic couplet which, after being de- 
veloped by Shakespeare and Fletcher and the pastoral poets of 
the early seventeenth century, had beeit exquisitely employed by 
Milton in the twin masterpieces of his youtb. The poetfT appeared, 
in 1726, in the Miecettaaiy of that remarkable person I^wis^ 
Even the first of The Seaeona had been published; and, 

if there is a certain identity of spirit between this poem and 
Dyer’s, the expression is wholly different Even those who are 
free from any half-partisan, half-ignorant contempt for the age of 
Pope and the age of Johnson, must own how strange and sweet, 
amid ^e ordinary concert of those ages, is the sound of 

* Of. anU, vol. n, p. 188 . . 
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or 

Wbo in tbe pnrple eyening U® 

On the monntinn’s lonely van . . • 

A little ml^ a little sway, 

A sunbeam on a wintei^s day • . • 

or 

Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 

^ Wave Buooeeding wave, they go 



A various journey to the deep. 

Like human life, to endless sleep. 

That Dyer was a painter as well as a poet goes, no doubt, for 
something ; that, at least, he liked to think h^ had married a 
collateral descendant of, in his own phrase, ‘everybody’s Shake- 
spere,’ may go for a great deal « 


In Dyer— or, at least, in Grongar HiU — we see some of the 
first, and almost best, fruits of the romantic spirit and style. In 
Matthew Green, both style and spirit are of the other kind, but 
hardly less agreeable in their own way. He, also, so fiir as 
good verse goes, is a ‘single-speech’ poet; but he derives some 
advantage from the &ct that he hai^y tried to speak on any 
other occasion, though a few minor pieces usually accompany The 
Spleen, and a few more mighty it seems, be added to them. Green 
was a quaker-freethiuker (a curious evolution) and a clerk in the 
custom-house, where he amiably prevented a reform which would 
have disestablished, or, at least, dismilked, the cats. He seems, on 
the whole, to have been more like a French man of letters of the 
time than like an Englishman possessing a temperament which 
may, at once, have qualified and disqualified him for treating * the 
English disease.’ It must be admitted that his treatment is some- 
what superficial, and more than a little desultory ; but it certunly 
exhibits a condition completely opposite to that of the ailment, 
and even, for the time of reading, provides an antidote. 
octosyllables, ‘accurate,’ m Johnson would say, without stiffiaess 
or limpnes^ and slipping lightly along without any {ludibrastic 
acrobatism, frame a succession of thoughts thal^ if never very 
profound, are always expressed with a liveliness of which the well- 
known 

Fliasr bat a atone, the gitaai dies 

is by no means too frvourable a specimen. Sometimes, we have 
satiric glances at individuals, as that, near the beginning, at Gildon ; 
sometimes, lively ‘thumlmails’ of contemporary manners; once dr 
twice, more elaborate drawings, as of the often quoted . , 

« „ Farm some twenty miles from town. 
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eiMCurean attitude of the lightw, but not the coarser^ kind 
las seldom been better illustrated in verse. 

%• 

Chronology could hardly have been more comjdaoent in contrast- 
planning than by putting the author of The Grave next in ordmr. 
Here, idso, we have a poet of one poem ; but t|>e subject of that 
poem has at once greater possibilities and greater dangers. A poet 
who writes unpoetically on death at once proves himself to be no 
poet ; and Blair has not foiled to pass the test But he has passed 
it with the qualification of his time ; and, perhaps, so universal a 
subject ought to receive rather more universality of treatment 
Even the fine coda (whi^h did not form part of the original edition 
of the poem) dates itself a little too definitely; and the suicide 
passage, to name no other, is somewhat rhetorical, if not even 
• melodramatic. But there is no doubt that it had a powerful 
influence. The very foct that contemporary critics thought the 
language lacking in ‘ dignity ’ offers the best testimony to its fireedom, 
at least sometimes, from the always irksome, and sometimes in- 
tolerable, buckram which mars Young and Thomson, Armstrong 
and Akenside, and which is by no means absent from Collins or 
from Cray. The blank verse, like nearly all dating from this period, 
though not so badly as some of it, abuses the abrupt full-stopped 
middle pause, and is too much given to dramatic redundsuicy. 
But it has a certain almost rugged massiveness, and occasionally 
flings itself down with real momentum. The line 
The great neg<diators of the earth 

possesses sarcastic force of meaning as well as prosodic force of 
structure. It would be hard to find two poets of more different 
schools than Blair and Blake. Yet it was not a mere association 
of contradictories when Blake illustrated Blair^ 

# 

The peculiar 'tumid and gorgeous’ style of the eighteenth 
century in blank verse, in which Johnson* professed to find the only 
excuse— and that inadequate — ^for the meljv he detestSd, not un- 
frequently gives the waiy critic a certain pause before he absolutely 
excludes the notion of conscious, or half-con^ous burlesque on 
the part of its practitioners. There had been no doubt about 
this burlesque in the case of The Splendid Shilling^ which, 

^ The oloee ooineidenoe ol The Orave, which was oertainlj written bjr 1742, though 
not pablished till the following year, and Night ThdmghUt the first part of which appeared 
in the earlier year, has given occasion to the nsoal idle disputes about priority. The 
ooneeptian of each of these pgems was, probably, quite independent. 

* See ante, vol. n, chap, x, p. 266. « , 
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imdonbtedlj, had led not a few of tiiem to Biilton. Even in^ 
Thomson, a later and mndi stnmger inflnenoe — ^in feet, one whidi 
directly mastered most blank-verse writers after 1796 — uf 
certain whether the temper which avowedly exists in The CaeiU^'qf 
Indoknee may not sometimes lie concealed in The Secuone. And 
John Armstrongs Thomson’s intimate friend and more than 
countryman — ^for ^eir birthplaceB, just inside the Border, were 
within a few miles of each other — one of the garrison invidids of 
the castle itself, was, by common consent of tradition, a remarkable 
specimen of that compound of saturnine, and even /diurlish, humour 
with real kindliness, which Scotsmen have not been indisposed to 
acknowledge as a national characteristic. He seems to have pleaded 
actual burlesque intent for his p^che de jemtesee (as it would be 
called in French literary history). The Economy qf Love. But it 
is difficult to discern much difference of style between this and the * 
more respectable Art qf Preserving HeoMh. The preposterous 
latinising, which has made his ‘gelid cistern’ for ‘cold bath’ a 
stock quotation, and the buckram stifiness of style which usually 
goes with it, appear in both. His wellknown contribution to The 
Caxde of Indolence itself is avowed burlesque, and not unhappy ; 
while, though his imitations of Shakespeare are about as much 
like Shakespeare as they are like Walt Whitman, his Epistle to 
WUkee, from the army in Germany to which he was attached, is 
not without good touches. He seems to have possessed literary, 
if not exactly jmetical, power, but to have been the victim of 
personal bad taste, exaggerating a particular bad taste of the time. 

« 

Richard Glover, like Armstrong, belongs to the ‘tumid and 
gorgeous’ blank- verse division; but, unlike him, he offers not the 
slightest provocation to direct or indirect amusement, and, unlike 
him also, he has nothing of real vigour. His celebrated balldd. 
Admiral Hosiers Ghost, is a curious success; but it is not certain 
how muc^ of its reproduction of the half-pathetic, half-bathetic 
style of the broadside is art and how much nature. Of his 
‘great ’ performances, Leonidas and The Athemaidinjdh as literary 
prophecy is), it may^ with little, fear, be said that no age will ever 
resuscitate their popularity — a popularity which, even at the time, 
was not lasting and, perhaps, to some extent, had been politically 
engineered; while, almost certainly, the main cause of it was the 
already mentioned fency for the newly resuscitated blank verse. 
Glover, perhaps, is not so absurd as is Blaclmore : but he is^eqyaUy 
duU in anbstance ; and, in form, he pushes one mannerism to an 
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Hbuost maddening leagtL The dFect whidi Sfilton prodnoes by 
ooeasional strong fiill-stops of smise coineiding with the metrical 
lll^le pause is well known and unquestimmlde. But Milton uses 
it csEfefhlly, and in combination with the utmost and most artftil 
Yi^ety of other pauses, and of stopped or overrun lines. His 
imitatora, from the first, were tempt^ to mnplqy and overdo this 
obvious device ; and Thomson himself is by no means impeccable 
in respect of it Glover uses it on every possible occasion, not 
unfrequently in several successive lines, and not unfrequently, also, 
stopping wheroano stops should be, in order to achieve it It is 
difficult to imagine, and would be hardly possible to find, even 
in the long list of mistaken ‘ long poem ' writers of the past two 
centuries, more tedious stuff than his. 

The immediate cause which places William Shenstone here 
next to Glover is merely chronological; but the sequence could 
hardly be better arrang^ for a reader of the two. As a relief 
from the probably vain attempt to read the London merchant, 
nothing could be better than the poems of the Worcestershire 
gentleman-former. Shenstone is not a great poet; but, perhaps, 
there has been a tendency, at all times, to treat him too lightly. 
Especially if his prose work on poetry be taken together with his 
poems, it may, not as a mere fancy, be found that very few of his 
contemporaries, perhaps none but Collins and Gray, had in them 
more of the root of the matter, though time and circumstance and 
a dawdling sentimental temperament intercepted and stunted friiit 
and fiower. With his prose’, we are here not directly qpneemed ; 
but it is certainly surprising how, in a few aphoristic touches, he 
lays a finger on some of the chief faults of the poetry of his day. 
He did not quite practise what he preached : and there is no doubt 
that posterity has not been wholly uqjust in associating the roeoeo 
decorations and the trivial artifices of the Leasowes with the 
poems which partly show direct conuedtion with that estate. But 
artificial-pastoral was only a stage on the return to Teal nature ; 
and the positive achievements of Shenstone’s poetry have much 
less of the toyshop and the marionette theafre about them than it 
has been customary to think or say. It is almost a pity that he 
was of Pembroke, Oxford ; for, had be not been there, Johnson’s 
belittling would hardly have been accompanied by a sort of 
patronising endeavour to make the best of it — ^the most damaging 
form/>f disparagement 

^ See, as to his letters, ehap. xi, see. ii, pan, ' ^ 
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it is rery eadly posriUe to anign him fiir km than his* 
real >rolae in the retam to nature itBel£ Whmi Fanny Barney; 
many years after his death, saw Enovle for the first tinie,*'8he 
ranked it next to Hagl^ as the finest park she had seen, acknow- 
ledging, however, with fimokness the culpable or r^rettable absmice 
of improvemmit by temples and grottoes, obelisks and view-seats. 
We diould, of course exactly reverse the estimate. Yet Ha^ey 
and the (as some will have it) Naboth’s vineyard which patterned 
Haley’s beautification were only schoolmasters to bring public 
attention, at any rate, from town to country— if to a country 
'townishly’ bedizened and interfered with. The proper study 
of mankind ceased to be man only, when*he busied himself with 
nature at all ; even though for a time he might oiBcioudy intrude 
his own works upon her. One may smile at 

But di! the transport most ally*d to aaag 
In some fair villaU peaeeftal bound 
To oatoh soft hints from Natnre^s tongne 
And bid Arcadia doom aronnd— 

but it is only feir to remember that the earlier part of the same 
poem had almost expressly condemned meddling with nature as 
contmned in the lines 

Tis Nature only gives ezolnsive rijdit 
To relish her supreme delight, 

and, as if with half-surprise at its own boldness, allowed ‘preg- 
nancy of [such] delight’ to ‘thriftless furze’ and ‘rough barren 
rock.’ 

It ma^ indeed be admitted that, both in his grounds and in his 
poems, Shenstone allowed the charms of the villa to overpower 
those of furze and rock. 

One of the censor’s ironical anecdotes is that ‘nothing roused 
Shenstone’s indignation more than to ask if there were any fish^ 
in his water.’ The obvious innuendo has a certain justice ; but it 
may, to some extent, be retorted that he did try to ‘stock’ some 
part of his poetical water — very unprofitably. MorcU Pieced, 
had they stood alone, would either have excluded him from notice 
here hltogether, or have left him with a line of condemnation. The 
Judgment of H&resdes has the smoothness, but also the insig- 
nificance, of the average eighteenth century couplet ; Ecmumy, 
The Rmmd Abbey and Love and Honowr, the frigid Immbast and 
the occasional sheer ‘ measured prose ’ of its worst blank- verse. If 
The Progress qf Taste deserves a less harsh judgment, it is becaq^ 
Shenstone^ there, is writing autobiographical]^, and, consequently, 
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*irtth big heart in the matter ; while, ag to form, he takeg refbge 
te the eagy 'Hndibragtica’ which the age generally wrote well^ and 
ng^htimee excellently. But, elsewhere, if the gmue of impair 
aomgrtsms ig too frequently with us, there are^ also, frequent 
alleviations; while that other and consoling sense of reading one 
who, at least, is a seeker after true poetry is seldom absent. The 
8iAoolmittre$8 (which, we know, was undertaken irreverently and 
converted the author in the writing) has generally been admitted 
to be one of the happiest things of its kind, so fiur as its author 
intended (and hp has defined his intention very strictly) to reach. 
Even the tea-garden ‘inscriptions' are saved by the bestknown 
of them, ‘Here in coolagrot,’ which, by the exclution of some of 
the unlucky poetic lingo of the time, and the substitution for it of 
better phrase, could be made a really charming thing. Whether 
* there are enough good things in Levities to save the others is a 
nicer question : but, some things are certainly good. And the 
same is the case urith Elegies, which occupies the other wing of his 
array. But it has practically long been decided that Shenstone 
must be judged by The Schoolmistress and the MiseeBcmeous 
Poems conscientiously subtitled ‘Odes, Songs, Ballads etc.' Of The 
Schoolmistress we have spoken ; of the others we may now speak. 

To anyone who has read much poetry, and has thought a little 
about it with due mixture of criticism and afiection, some — rela- 
tively many — of these pieces have a strange attraction. Tlie true 
and even profound notions as to poetical substance and form which 
are scattered about Shenstone’s prose seem to have exercised some 
prompting, but no restraining, influence oif his verse. ^ seldom 
quoted, and not in the least hackneyed, piece. The Song of VaJenr 
tiwls Day, illustrates this, perhaps, in a more striking fashion than 
any other. He appears, at first, to have caught that inestimable 
i£)ar and sweep of the common measure which had seemed to be 
lost with the latest Carolines; and the charm of it, as it were, is 
in the distance throughout But he nefer fully masters it Some 
lines, beginning with the second — , • 

’Tii) said that onder distant skies. 

Nor you the fgct deny— ' 

are hopelessly prosaia The fetal jargon of the time, ‘ swain ’ and 
‘ grove ’ and the rest, pervades and mars the whole. The spell is 
never consummated ; but the possibility is always there. Of the 
Ode to Memory, something the same may be said, and of others. 
His bast known things The Dying Kid, the Jemmy Damson bidlad 
and the four-parted Pastoral, are unequal, but only because they 
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omdeBoend nearer to the ftehion. 13ie three-fi>oted anapaestic^ 
of the last are jingling enough, no doubt; said it is wonderM 
that Shenstone should not have antidpat^ the variations* aim 
ennoblings of the metre which, even then, though chi^y in light 
matter, had been sometimes hit upon, mid which were perfected 
by Byron, Praed and Swinburne. But there is a fiivour and a 
prettiness about them that still appeal to all but very superior 
persons; and not merely they, but many of their companions, show 
that Shenstone was certainly a ‘called,’ if he could not quite rise 
to be a ‘chosen,’ poet a . 

It may be desirable, and should certainly be permissible, to use 
once more the often misused comparison, and observe that, while 
Shenstone would probably have been a better poet, and would 
certainly have written better poetry, in the seventeenth or the nine- ‘ 
teenth century, there is little probability that Mark Akenside 
would at any time have done better than he actually did, and small 
likelihood that he would ever have done so well. His only genuine 
appeal is to the intellect and to strictly conventionalised emotions ; 
his method is by way of versified rhetoric; and his inspirations 
are political, ethical, social, or almost what you will, provided the 
purely poetical be excluded. It is, perhaps, not unconnected with 
this restricted appeal to the understanding, that hardly any poet 
known to us was so curiously addicted to remaking his poems. 
Poets of all degrees and kinds, poets as difierent from each other 
as Thomson and Tennyson, have revised their work largejy; 
but the revision has 'always, or almost always, been confined to 
omissionB, insertions and alterations for better or worse, of isolated 
phrase, line or passage. Akenside entirely rewrote his one long and 
famous poem. The PUcmires qf Imagination^, and did something 
similar with several of his not very numerous smaller pieces. 

Since his actual intellectual endowment was not small, and 
his studies (though he was an active practising physician) were 
sufficient^ Be often showed fairly adequate stuff or substance of 
writing* But this stuff or substance b hardly ever of itself poetical ; 
and ‘the poetical or quasi-poetical ornament is invariably added, 
decorative and merely the clothes, not the body — to borrow the 
Coleridgean image — of such spirit as there is. 

He, therefore, shows better in poems, different as they are 
from each other, like the Hymm to the Naiads and An Episde to 
Cwrio, tiian in lus diploma piece. The Plec^res qf Imagination 

1 The tille of the eeoond edition (17S7) rone : The Pleaturee of the TmafUuOtm. 
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* 

by ft bold misiiomer or liberty, be aaed as the title of ft 
onuDleted KMa Khan, ftnd so might designftte ft magnffloent 
i^m. But, ftpplied strictly, ftud in the fiushion congenial to 
Akendde and his century, it ahnost inevitably means a frigid 
catalogue, with the items decked out in rhetorical figures and 
developments. The earlier form is tiie better ; but neither is really 
poetry. On the other hand, the Hymn to the Naiade, in blank 
verse, does, perhaps, draerve that praise of being * the best example 
of the eighteenth century kind ’ which has been sometimes strangely 
given to The Pleamree themselves. More than one of the Odee 
and Imeriptiom, in their formal decorative way, have a good deal 
of what has been called ‘frozen grace.’ But only once, perhaps, 
does Akenside really rise to poetic bloodheat: and that is in An 
Epistte to Curio. It may deserve, from the point of view of the 
‘ practical man, the ridicule that Macaulay has applied to it But 
as an example of the nobler satiric couplet, fruhioned in a manner 
between that of Dryden and that of Pope, animated by un- 
doubtedly genuine feeling, and launched at its object with the 
pulse and quiver of a well-balanced and well-fiung javelin, it really 
has notable merit 

Such a thing as this, and such other things as semi-clas8i(»I 
bas-reliefs in description or sentiment, Akenside could accomplish ; 
but, except in the political kind, he has no passion, and in no 
kind whatever has he magnificence, or the charm of life. 

If Shenstone and Akenside present an interesting parallel 
contrast in one way, that presented to both of them by CHiristopher 
Smart is even more interesting; while, in another way, he approxi- 
mates to Collins. Akenside, with all his learning, acuteness and 
vjgour, never found the true spirit of poetry, and, perhaps, did not 
even look for it, or know where it was to be found. Shenstone, 
conscious of its existence, and always in a half-hearted way seeking 
it, sometimes came near it or, at least, saw it afru ofl: Smart 
found it once for all, and once only; but that once was when he 
was mad. Since A Song to Dtmd at last gained its true placej(and 
sometimes, perhaps, a place rather higher than that), it has been 
the fashion rather to undervalue the positive worth of those other 
pomns fix>m which, by certainly one of the oddest tricks in literary 
history, fortune separated the Song in the original edition of 
Smart’s work, leaving it for Chalmers to find in a review frragment 
on]^, and for the ninelpenth century at last to recover comidetely. 
Smart’s Latin pomns, original and translated, are now quite opt of 
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ftdiioii; and tJiey are not, as a mie, strikingly good. He 1^ 
not, \rben sane, power of serious poetry; but his lighter ymm 
in a Hndilsrastic or Swiftian rein is, sometimes, really cajStaT; 
and neither in those great originals, nor in Barbeon, nor even in 
Thackeray, can be found a better piece of hurla rhyme than 

Tell iiie,' tiioa aon of great Cadwallador, 

Hast thoq that hare? or hast thou swallowed her? 

But, in A Song to Da/oid, as it has been said, furor verepoeUeus 
has seised and inspired his victim. It has been so much praised 
in the last half-century as to be, perhaps, to *Bome extent, in 
the danger of Aristides; and it is anything rather than fonltleas. 
The ideas, and, indeed, much of the langnftge, are taken at second- 
hand from the Bible ; there is, as, in the circumstances, there almost 
must have been, divagation, repetition, verbiage, inequality, with ^ 
other things not good in themselves But the tide of poetry carries 
the poem right through, and the reader with it ; the old romance-six 
or rtme emuAe — a fevourite measure with the eighteenth century, 
but often too suggestive of Sir •Thopas—om^ more acquires soar 
and rush, and the blood and breath of life, so that the whole crowd 
of emotional thought and picturesque image sweeps through the 
page with irresistible force. 

There is little for us that is irresistible in James Beattie or in 
William Falconer. But men not yet decrepit, who in their youth 
were fond of haunting bookstalls, may remember that few poems 
were commoner in * elegant pocket editions,’ as their own times 
would have said, than 2%e Minstrel and The Shipwreck. We 
know that Byron was strongly influenced by Beattie in point of 
form ; and it has been credibly asserted that his influence, at least 
in Scotland, on young readers of poetry, is not, or was not ve^ 
recently, exhausted. It is difficult to t hink that this can have 
been the case with Falconer. The ‘ exquisite harmony of numbers ’ 
which Chafers could discover has now completely vanished firam 
such things as 

. With joyfh] eyes th’ attentive master sees 

Th* ansririous omens of an eastern breeze; 

and scarcely will any breeze, of east or west, extract that harmony 
again from such a lyre. The technicalities are not only unlikely 
to interest, but, to a great extent, are, unluckily, obsolete. The 
few personal touches are of the ^ntest; and even Falconer’s 
Greece is a Greece which, if it was ever livng, has ceased 4o live 
now* His smaller poems are few and insigniflcimt. 



Beattie 


* i Beattie on the other hand, retains at least a historie interest 
M a pioneer of rtunanlicisni, and as the most serious and eztensiTe 
nindler, up to his own time, of the Spenserian stanaa. He was 
hampered in general eflfoct inasmndi as, if he was possessed of 
any strictly poetic fificulty, it was of a singularly small and weak 
one ; and he hampered himself in a special way by failing to 
observe that, to make a Spenserian stanaa, you ne^ a Spenserian 
line and Spenserian line-groupings. As it was (and he taught the 
fault to Byron), the great merit of the form — ^its complex and yet 
absolutely fluent«harmony — ^is broken up by suggestions, now of 
the couplet, now of the old dramatic blank-verse line, now, again, 
of the Miltonic or pseudo-Miltonic paragraph arrangement Nor, 
though the matter might more than compensate contemporaries 
and immediate posterity for a defect in manner which they would 
*hardly notice, is it such as can give much eiyoyment either now, or 
ever again. That it is not only plotless and characterless but <dso, 
unfinished, need not be fatal It has hills and vales and other 
properties of romanticism d la Ronsaeau', suggestions of knights 
and witches and so forth in the manner of romanticism d la Percy. 
But the drawing is all in watered-out sepia ; the melody is a 
hurdy-gurdy strum. 

His minor poems are more numerous than Falconer's and 
intend much more greatly : but they have little more significance. 
He tries Gray’s ode manner, and he tries his elegy manner: and 
he fiuls in both. A tolerable opening, such as that of Retiremmt : 

When in the eriniHon olond of even, 

The lingering light deoaya, 

And Heeper on the front of Heaven 
His glistering gem dismays 

is followed by some twenty times the number of lines mostly 
rubbish. The Pastorals, if less silly, are not much better than 
pastorals usually are; and the most that can be said for The 
Judgment of Paris, wherein Beattie employs the elegiac quatrain, 
is that it is rather less bad than one would expect — a fii^ which 
may account for its unpopularity at the time as well as for its 
* omission from his collected poems*. 


The poets — for, in a few cases, they most certainly deserve that 
name — and the verse-writers — cm indefeasible title — ^who have 
been mentioned in this and in an earlier chapter* do not require 

^ As to Beattie's once celebrated on the Nature and Immutability of Truths 
cl. ohtp. yo$U % 

^ Ante, Tol. XX, chap, vi, sec. n. * 
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any pOToration witii much drcumatanoe. But it would not onty 
be undril to give them none; it would amount to a sort of 
petty treason in fiuling to make good their claims to the lilaM 
they have here received. This place is, perhaps, justified in one 
case only — ^that of Ciollins — ^by the possession of intrinsic genius 
of the strictly poetical kind, in quality if not in quantity, sufficient 
to have made Jts way in any age; though, undoubtedly, in 
some ages, it would have been more fertile than in this. Yet 
Collins acquires not only interest but intelligibility when he is 
considered in company with those who have be^ associated with 
him hera * Why was he not as they ? ’ ‘ What was it that weighed 
on him as on them ? ’ These are question^ which those who disdain 
the historic estimate — ^who wish to ‘like grossly,’ as Dryden put 
it — ^may disdain likewise. They add to the delight as much, at 
least, as they satisfy the intelligence of better exercised tastes." 
So, again, in various ways. Garth and Watts, Young and Dyer and 
Green, Shenstone and Akenside and Smart, have special attractions 
— sometimes, if not always, strictly poetical; always, perhaps, 
strictly literary — ^in one way or another, sufficient to satisfy fit 
readers, if they cannot abide the same test as Collins. And so, in 
their turn, have even the num&rm, the crowd of what some hardily 
call poetasters, whom we have also included. They, also, in their 
day and way, obeyed the irresistible seduction which urges a 
man to desert prose and to follow the call of poetry. They did 
not go ffir or do much ; but they went as ffir and did as much as 
they could. 



CHAPTER VIII 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 

It was a supreme fortune that gave Johnson the friendship of 
Reynolds and Boswell. His great personality is still an active and 
fruniliar force. We know him as well as if he had lived among us. 
*But the first of Reynolds’s portraits was painted when Johnson had 
completed The RaambUr and was already ‘the great moralist,’ and 
Boswell did not meet him till after he had obtained his pension. 
The Johnson that we know is the Johnson ‘who loves to fold 
his 1^ and have his talk out’ The years in which he fou^t 
poverty and gained his place in the world of letters are obscure 
to us, in comparison with those in which he eiyoyed his hard-won 
leisure. He never cared, in later life, to speak about his early 
struggles : he never spoke much about himself at any tima Even 
when he wrote the lives of authors whom he had known and might 
have told his own experiences without disturbing the unity of his 
picture, he offered little more than the refiection of his feelings. 
Sir John Hawkins did not make full use of his great opportunity. 
He alone, of all Johnson’s biographers, had known him almost from 
Ibe start of their work in London, but he drew on his recollections 
fitfully and lazily. He has given enough to show how much more 
he might have given. Boswell, with all his pertinacious curiosity, 
found that he had to rely mainly on his own researches. There 
were in these early years subjects ‘ too delicate to question Johnson 
upon.’ Much remained, and still remains, for others toTliscover« 

New letters, anecdotes or &>cts will not disturb our idea of 
Johnson^ They will, at most, fill gape and settle doubts. Mie 
man himself is ^own. Yet the very greatness of his personality 
has tended to interfere with the recognition of his greatness as a 

' A large amount of new material on Johnson’s family and early life has recently 
been made accessible in Tht Eeadei of Blackwood Hill and Dr Johiuon^s Ancestry (1906) 
by Bead#, A. L., and in hi^ Johntcnian QUaninge (1909 etc.)* Hew material on his 
later life is given in Broadley and Secoombe’s Doctor Johnson and Mrs ThraU (1910). 
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tiMui of tetters. No other author whose profession was Utoratii^ 
seems to owe so little of his feme to his books. Many 
Diyden and Scott among others, give the impression that'ihcy 
were greater than anything that they have written. It has been 
the unique fete of Johnson to be dissociated from his works. He 
would have welcomed the knowledge that he was to be remembered 
as a man, for he had no delusions about authorship. But he is to be 
found in his works as he wished to be known, and as he was If the 
greatest of biographies catches him at moments which he would not 
have recorded, it is also true that his writings <giTe us his more 
intimate thoughts, and take us into r^ons which were denied to 
his conversation. 

He was bom at Lichfield on 18 September 1709, in the year in 
which his fether, one of the chief booksellers of the midlands, was^ 
sheriff of the city. As a schoolboy, he seems to have been already 
distinguished by his ease in learning, his tenacity of memory, his 
lack of application, and delays a(]yu8ted to his power of rapid work. 
But the b^ part of his instruction he acquired for himself in his 
lather’s shop. There, he prowled about at leisure, and read as his 
fency directed. He was never a laborious reader. The progress 
which the understanding makes through a book, he said, has more 
pain than pleasure in it ‘ Sir ; do you read books through ? ’ he 
once asked. There may have been few books that he read through 
himself His defective eyesight had probably some bearing on what 
came to be an intellectual habit But he had in a supreme d^ree 
the gift of discovering the matter and quality of a book, almost on 
opening its pages. The extent of his knowledge was the wonder of 
all his friends: Adam Smith declared that Johnson knew more 
books than any man alive. He had begun this knowledge by 
sampling his fether’s store. And in these days, before he had 'l^t 
school, he was already a good enough Latinist to be diverted from 
a search for apples by the discovery of a folio of Petrarch. 

He WM intended to follow his fether’s business. Hawkins and 
Mrs Piozsi both say that he could bind a book. But, after two 
years at home, he contrived to proceed to Oxford. He entered 
Pembroke college as a commoner on 31 October 1728, and 
remained there continuously,’ with, at most, one week’s break in 
the long vacation, till December 1729. Thereafter, his residence 
was irregular, and he left the university without taldng a degreed 


* BoBwdl aftya he left * in entomn, 1781.’ There is/nnoh anpport for thfo dite in 
Haw^a. Bat Oroker argued that he never retamed after Deoember 1739, thoogh hie 
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oatstandi^ &ct of his coUege career was the translatioii of 
P|iM’s Messiah into Latin vers^ as a C9iristnias ezncise. This 
'ppHhe first of his works that was printed, being indaded in 
A Misedkm^ of Poems ly Several Hands (1731X collected by 
J. Husbands, fellow of Pembroke ooll^;e. Latin was already 
almost as femihar. a language to him as his own. Late in life, 
during his tour in France, he was ‘resolute in speaking Latin,’ 
though he had a command of French idiom that enabled him to 
supply the first paragraph to Baretti’s translation of RassekuK 
‘Though he is a,great critic in French,’ said Baretti, ‘and knows 
almost as much Italian as 1 do, he cannot speak either language, 
but he talks Latin with all Cicero’s fmyV His knowledge of the 
renascence poets was unusually wide. He regretted that they 
were not generally known, and that Pope’s attempt to rescue 
*them from neglect by his Seleeta Poemata Ikdorum had been 
fruitlesa The first book which he himself designed was an edition 
of Politian, with a history of Latin poetry in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Proposals for printing it by subscription were 
issued in August 1734 ; but nothing came of the scheme, and the 
Latin poems of Politian still await an editor. 

Of his five and a half years in the midlands after his residence 
in Oxford, the records are fragmentary. His earliest extant letter 
(30 October 1731) has reference to an unsuccessful application for 
the post of usher in the grammar school of Stourbridge. He acted 
in this capacity for some time, in 1732, at Market Bosworth, 
in Leicestershire. Later in the same year, he paid a visit to 
his lifelong friend Edmund Hector, then settled as a surgeon 
in Birmingham ; and it would appear that Bir min g ham was his 
home for the next three years^ What is certain is that his hopes 
had now turned to writing. He contributed to The Birmingham 
dJSwmal a number of essays, all of which are lost ; he jdanned 
his edition of Politian ; he offered to write' for The OenUeman’s 
Magazine ; and he completed his first book, A Voyage to Abyssinia, 

m 

name remained on the books till October 1781 ; and this view has been oommonfj 
adopted. The arguments for residence till 1731 remain the stronger. 

1 See Prior’s Life of Malone (1860), p. 161« 
s See Oiuaeppe Baretti^ Gollison-Morley, L. (1909), p. 86. 

s The issue of the Politian proposals at Idchfidd in August 1784 appears to be the only 
evidence for the common statement that he then returned to Lichfield. It was to be 
expected that the subscriptions should be received by his brother Nathanael, who, with 
his mother, had carried on the family business from the death of his father in 1781. A 
Voyage to Abyninia was all written at Birmingham. If it was completed before 
Angnit 1794 , there must have^n a delay of six months in publication. The letter to 
Tho OenUeman^e Maganne was written from Birmingham on 2$ November 1784. 
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by F€Mer Jmme Ldbo. With a ConHimsUm of Ike Hietorp qf 
Ahyseima, and Fifteen Diemiatione, by Mr Le Orand, From 
^ French, Hie yolain»wae printed in Birming^m uid pablll9lid& 
in London, anonymongly, in January 1736. 

In this traiutetion, there is much more of Le Grand than of 
Loba In parts, Johnson condensed freely; where he allowed him- 
self least liberty was in the sixteen (not fifteen) dissertations, which 
occupy more than half the volume and deal with such subjects as 
the Nile, Prester John, the queen of Sheba and the religious 
customs of the Abyssiniana He was always aq eager reader of 
books of travel; and it was fitting that the passion for whatever 
afforded views of human nature, which led him to describe his own 
experiences of another country and to urge others to describe theirs, 
should be shown in his first work. But the nudn interest of the 
volume now lies in the short preface. In the translation, he is* 
content to convey the meaning of the original, and, while he 
follows in haste another’s thought and language, we fail to find 
the qualities of his own style. But they are unmistakable in 
such a passage as this: 

The Beader will here find no Begone cursed with uremediable Barren- 
nessi or Mess’d with Spontaneous Fecundity, no perpetual Gloom or nncoaonf 
Sunshine; nor are the Nations here described either devoid of all Sense of 
Humanity, or consummate in all private and social Tirtues, here are no 
Hottentots without Beliipon, Polity, or Articulate Language, no Chinese per^ 
fectly Polite, and compleatly skill’d in all Sciences: He will discover, what 
will always be discover’d by a diligent and impartial Enquirer,, that wher- 
ever Human Nature is to be found, there is a mixture of Vice and Virtue, a 
contest of Passion and Beason, and that the Creator doth not appear Partiid 
in his Distributions, but has bakmoed in most Countries their particular 
Inconveniences by particular Favours. 

He who writes much, Johnson said, will not easily escape a manner. 
But h^re is Johnson’s manner in his first book. And here, t8o, 
is a forecast of the philosophy of The Rambler and The VanUy of 
Human Wiehea. There we no distinct periods in J ohnson’s literary 
development, no sudden access of power, no change in his outlook, 
noyiovelties in his methods. He continued as he had begun. He 
grew in confidence and facility; he perfected hif command of 
expression ; but there was not any change in the spirit of his 
expression or in what he wished to express. 

His experience of letters at Birmingham had not promised 
success, and, on his marriage in July 1736 with Mrs Elisabeth 
Porter, the widow of one of his Bir mingham friends, hq, set up 
a cjphool at Edial, near Lichfield. His first reference to the new 
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eqAMvtiBe is iband in a letter of 26 Jane 17S(^ reoenti^r imUiaiied 
foi tile first time^ 

^l^am gofav/lw writeB|*to ftmiiBh a Honaa»iii tbe Conatiy and kaop a 
Vxinde Boardinadioaae fw Touaf OeatleBien trimm I diall eadaafoar to 
Instmet in a method amnewhat m<ne rational titan titoMeoaunmily piaetteed.* 

His 'sdieme for the dasses of a grammar school,' as given by 
Hawkins and Boswell, illustrates what he was to say about teach- 
ing in his Hfe qf MiUon. The school foiled, and, on 2 March 
1737, he set out for London with one of his pupils, David Garrick. 
Henceforward, London was to be his home. Having no profession, 
he became by necessity an author. 

He had no promise of work, but he looked to find employment 
on The GenUenum’e Magazine, and he had hopes in the drama. 
He had written at Edial three acts of his tragedy Irene\ He 
* worked at it during his first months in London, and finished it on 
his visit to Lichfield to settle his afodrs, in the summer of 1737. 
But there remained for him ' the labour of introducing it on the 
stage, an undertaking which to an ingenuous mind was in a very 
high degree vexations and disgusting’ — as he wrote of another’s 
experience while his own tragedy was still unacted. The goodwill 
of Garrick, whom he placed under a heavy debt by the great 
prologue which heralded his managership of Drury lane in 1747, 
at last brought it on the stage in February 1749*, and protracted 
its run to nine nights, so that there might be three third-night 
benefits. With all his knowledge of human nature, Johnson was 
unable to exhibit dramatically the shades which distinguish one 
character from another. Irene is only a moral poem in a suc- 
cession of dialogues on the theme that ‘Peace from innocence 
must flow ’ and 'none are happy but the wise and virtuoua’ And 
the thought struggles with the metre. He could not divest his 
bfonk verse of the qualities of the couplet. The sune foults are 
to be found in his translation, made many years later, of a short 
passage of Metastasio. We expect the rifoe at the end of the line; 
and, when we come on it in the coupletf^ with which^each act 

^ Bi-CeWtmary of the Birth of Johneom, Commemoration Foetival Beporte, filled 
hj Baby. J, T. (1909), pp* 20-7. 

* It was founded on a stoiy in Knollee’s HUtory of the Turke, pievionely treated in 
The Trayedy of The Unhappy Fair Irenes by Qilbert Bwinhoe, 16M ; Irena, a Tragedy, 
of unknown anthorahip, 1664; and Irene, or the Fair Greek, by Charlen Goring, 1706* 
Before EnoUes, the same enbjeot bad been treated in Pede’e lost play The TurkUh 
Mohamet and Hyrin the fair Greek (see Peele, ed. BoUen, A* H., toL i, p. uztii, and 
soL n, p. 894). 

*^nie»title on the play-bills was Mahomet and Irene. Bee An Eetay on Tragedy, 
1749, p. 12 note, and Genest, Englieh Stage, 1882, toI. it, pp. 285<--6. 

B. L. X. CH. Vlih 
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ckoea, instoad of feeil^ that tiiey am taga, aa we do in awtfscWb 
teagodioBi, we find the rerae bound finrward with nnwcmted eaaa 
Johnaon had too maaaive and too logical aa intellect to ddi^ 
himaelf readily to the drama. He came to percmve thia, but not 
till l<mg after he had deacribed the qualificationa of a dramatist in 
his I4fe of Savage, and had proceeded with a second play, Chcuiee 
qfSweSffn, of which the only record is an ambiguous allusiou in a 
letter (10 June 1742). Hie labour he spent on /mtc led him to think 
well of it for a time ; but, late in life, when he returned to it afresh, 
he agreed with the common verdict. He ‘thought ft had been better.’ 
He could apeak from his own experience when, in the pasaage on 
tediouaness in his L^e of Prior, he said that ‘unhappily this 
pernicious ftulure is that which an author is least able to discover.’ 

It was The ChnSUman’e Magazine that gave Johnson his real 
start as a man of letters. Founded by Edward Cave, under ibe* 
name Sylvanus Urban, in January 1731, it had been growii^ 
steadily from small beginnings. Its original purpose was to 
reprint, from month to month, a selection of the more interest- 
ing matter that had appeared in the journals; and the name 
‘magaaine’ was, in this its first application to a periodical, in- 
tended as a modest title for a collection which made small claim 
to originality. The idea was not altogether new. The Qrvb-ttreet 
Journal contains a section of ‘domestic news’ extracted from 
- other papers, and sometimes so treated as to suggest to the 
modem reader the more urbane comments in the pages of Punch. 

' But, as the editors of The Grub-gt/reet Jowmal complained in the 
preftu^ to Memoire of the Society of Grub-gtreet (1737), their 
rival of The GenMeman'g Magaeine took anything he fitncied — 
newt^ letters, essays or verses — and printed as much or as little 
of them as he pleased. The success of the Magazine was never 
in doubt The first number went into a fifth edition ; and wfth 
success came ambition.^ In the number for January 1739, a 
correspoydent, who evidently was Johnson, observes that the 
extracts from the weekly journalists have ‘shrank at length into 
a very few columns and made way for original letters and dis- 
sertations.’ The Magazine now included parliamentary report^ 
poetical essays, serial stories, mathematical papers, maps, songs 
with music, and a register of publications. Most of tiie devices of 
modem journalism were anticipated in these early numbwa Cave 
had the luck and the skill to hit on what the public wanted. H 
we may trust the prefoce to the collected pumbers for 17fifi, there 
wate immediately ‘ almost twenty imitatimua.’ Yet The Oendemam’e 
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Mtgmine had many featnrM fai oomnum wMi f%« CfmOemem’B 
or the MoolOiiy MiaeiMaii^, wliidi Petm: Mottenz had 
started in January 1693 and canted on with flagging Mid to 1694. 
The earlier periodical had began on a much higher literary letnd and 
remains a work of rery great ihtmwst ; bat its fortunes were 'not 
watched over by a man of business. It had been modelled partiy 
on Le Meraere CMUmt. The Oendemem'e Magaame was, in its 
origin, independent of both its French and its Kngliah foremnnera 
In the letter which Johnson sent to Cave from Birmingham in 
1734 , besides offering to contribute, he suggested several improve* 
ments. For ‘the low jests, awkward buflbonery, or the duU 
scurrililies of either party,’ which were to procure for it or its 
imitators a place in The Dmteiad, might be substituted, he thought, 
'‘short literary dissertations in Latin or English, critical remarks 
* on authors ancient or modem, or loose pieces worth preserving.’ 
hTothing came of the letter ; but the suggestion that the Magcmne 
should take itself more seriotisly accorded with Cave’s business 
instincts, and the changes graduadly introduced were in accordance 
with Johnson’s wishea His first contribution, die Latin alcaics 
beginning Uittane, rmUis fesae laboribve, did not appear till 
March 1738. From that time, he was regularly employed; and 
he at once asserted some sort of literary control There cannot be 
any doubt that the subsequent steady rise in the character of the 
Magazine was largely due to him. He also helped to guide its 
fortunes through a grave crisia Reports of the proceedings and 
debates in parliament had been given in the Magazine since 1732 ; 
but, on 13 April 1738, the Housh of Conunons declared such reports 
to be ‘a notorious breach of the Privilege of this House.’ The 
Magaxim could not easily omit a section on which much of its 
p)}pularity depended, and, in June 17:)8, there appeai'ed ‘ debates 
in the Senate of Magna Lilliputia.’ If, as Hawkins says, the 
device was Cave’s, it had Johnson’s approval; and his hand is 
unmistakable in the passage in which the device is q^rplained. 
He begmi by editing the reports, which cdntinued to be written 
by William Guthrie, the first of his many Scottish friends. He was 
their sole author only for the thirty •six numbers and supplements 
fi<om July 1741 to March 1744, and author rather than reporter. 
According to Hawkins, he had never entered either House ; ac- 
cording to Murphy, he had once found his way into the House of 
Oommons. He expanded in Cave’s printing t^ce^ long after the 
actual debates, the scanty notes supplied to him, and hivested 
them with his own argumentative skill and deqnmioe. Sonio of 
*• , 11—2 
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tiw speeches are said to rquresent what was said bj more than 
one speaker; otlmTS be described as the mere coinage cS hip 
imagination. His reports are, in fact, original worl^ and a rmy 
great work. To ns who know the secret of their authorship, it is 
siu)>risipg that they should not have been recognised as the work 
of a man of lettebs. They are on a high level of literary excellenoe, 
and there is an>obvions uniformity in the style Even when they 
succeed in suggesting the idiosyncrasies of the different speakers, 
they show one cast of mind and texture of language. They are 
Johnson’s own debates on the political questionsiof the day, based 
— and based only — on the debates in parliament He said^ within 
a few days of his death, that he wrote them ‘ with more velocity ’ 
than any other work — often three columns of the Magazine within 
the hour, and, once, ten pages between noon and early evening. 
The wonder is, not so much that debates thus written could 
have been so good, as that debates so good could have bemi 
accepted as giving the words of the speakers. Johnson had not 
expected this; and, when he recognised it, he determined not to 
be any longer ‘accessory to the propagation of folsehood.’ This 
is the explanation given for his sudden abandonment of them, in 
1744. But the secret was long kept, and they continued to be 
regarded as genuine. There is more of Johnson than of Pitt 
in the fomous speech about ‘the atrocious crime of being a young 
man.’ ' And two speeches entirely written by him appeared, to his 
amusement, in the collected works of Chesterfield. 

The extent of his other contributions cannot easily be de- 
termined. We have often only thb evidence of style to guide us, 
and his editorial privil^es make it difficult to apply. It is very 
doubtful, for instance, if the short notice, in November 1739, of the 
poems of Joseph Warton and Collins printed in the previqps 
number is, as Wooll states in his Memoirs of Wa/rton, the work 
of Johnson. Our best e>uthority is Boswell, but his list is only 
tentative We know that he wrote the biographies of Saiin, 
Boerhaave, Blake, Drcdc^ Barretier, Lewis Morin, Burmann and 
Sydenham ; and there are other articles about which there can be 
no reasonable doubt The amount of his writing varies greatly 
from month to month. In the number for December 1740, which 
contains his Eeaay on Epitaphs, most of the origimd contri- 
butions are his; in other numbers, we cannot safely ascribe to 
him more than tiie debates. question of authorship has 
never been examined thoroughly; bul^ even with the *help 
jof«Cave’s office books, there would be serious obstacles to a 
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opdorire finding: In addition to Ids woric for Oar^ he had 
bjlMig^t onty adth other pnUiahers, Mmrmor Nwfakieme (April 
an inmical diaonadon, witii a political bearing, on the anp- 
poaed diacoTery of a prophe(y in ^monldah rhyme,’ and A Congthat 
Vimdieation of the Zdeeneere of the Stage (May 1739X an inmical 
attack on the rejection of Brooke’a Oustams Vcua, Continned 
irony ia rarely auooeaafuL Johnson ^d not tiy it again. 

Ihe early aeriea of biographiea vaa followed by the elaborate 
life of a poet whom Johnson had known intimately, and whose 
character reqoifed protection from the inaulta and calumnies 
which it invited. Richard Savage died in the prison of Bristol 
at the beginning of August 1743 ; and, in the number of The 
Gentleman’s Magcaine for the same month, Johnson announced, 
in an unsigned letter, that a biography of him was in preparation. 

* He wrote it with his usual speed — once he wrote as much as 
forty-eight printed pages at a sitting — and had it published in 
Februaiy 1744. It is a work of remarkable and varied interest, 
and throws light on a period of Johnson’s career of which we know 
too little. They had suffered poverty together and forgotten it in 
their <x)mpmiionship; they had spent whole nights in the streets 
when their combined resources could not find them a shelter ; and 
the description of Savage’s fortunes reflects what Johnson had 
himself endured, and might have still to endure. He was attracted 
to Savage by the stcuy of his life, on which research had not yet 
cast any doubt, by his shrewd knowledge of human nature, by his 
socnal skill ancl experience and by his talent as a writer. Savage 
was eleven years older than Johnson, and in his varied life had 
much to tell. But the chief attraction was Savage’s own character. 
His great capacities could not save him from his undoing He 
was self-indulgent, petulant, aggressive and ungrateful ; there was 
dkeuse for the indifference or resentment of those who had once 
been benefactors. All this Johnson brings out clearly in a narra- 
tive which, when it leans from imparti&lity, leans to the side of 
friendship. He related eveiything as he knpw it, with nokuggestion 
of censure, but with generous sympathy. The Life of Banaage is 
one of those rare Inographies which, by their perfect sincerity, tell 
ns as mndi of the character of the author as of the man described. 
He induded it, later, with only dig^t alterations, in The lAeet of 
fhe Poets. It had been an adequate expression of his feelings 
whoi it was written, uid he wisdy dedded to let well alona But 
it is Indifferent Life frmn the other Idves, and dUfiws from them 
in mme tiian scale and method. It is the study of a persemdity 
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nitknr tbaa of a poet, though at no ^ne woiild Johnson have 
tti«d to make radi a distinctioD. Hie critieism of Savage’s vroiks 
is tike least pmrt <dit» and has not yet all the writer's eai^inaileiy. 
The styl^ too, whkdi, at its best, is as good as it ever was to be^ 
sometimes lacks its later certainty and precision. And tbe fre> 
qnent repetition • of the same ideae^ though always in diflfermit 
language, shows a desire to give in foil the content of a foil mind 
ndber than to represent it by selection. The new setting of The 
Life qf Samge invites a comparison which proves that Johnson’s 
abilities were strengthening and maturing to his^seventieth year. 
Tet he never revealed himself more folly than in this early 
tribute to the memory of a difficult friend. 

Johnson’s contributions to The Cfentlemem’e Magaasim had 
become less frequent in 1743, and they ceased in the following year. 
He was meditating larger schemes. And he had latterly been 
doing much other work. Since the end of 1742, he had been 
engaged with William Oldys in cataloguing the printed books in 
the library of the earl of Oxford, then newly purchased by Thomas 
Osborne, the bookseller. The PropoecUe for printing the catalogue 
by subscription were written by Johnson and issued in December 
1742, and the Aecotmt qf the Haaieian, lAbrarg, which they 
contained, was afterwards made to seiwe as prefrme to the first 
of ibe four volumes of the catalogue — Ca;talogue BibUotheeae 
Harleiame, 1743 — 4. While the catalogue was in progress, the 
bookseller, who had remarkable luck in having secured the services 
of one of the greatest of English literary antiquaries and one of 
tite most scholarly of English critics, was persuaded to publish a 
coUection of the more scarce and valuable tracts or pamphlets in 
his possession, under the title The Harleian Misedlcmp. The bulk 
of the selective and editorial work fell to Oldys; but it was 
Johnson who, agmn, wrote the Propoeade, and contributed the 
introduction (1744), which, when reprinted separately, he entitled 
An Esmy on the Origm*(md Importamee qf SmcUl Traete and 
FvgUiee Pieeee. In tips, his first attempt at literary history, he 
gives a short sketch of Engliah pamphlets fh>m the reformation to 
the reign of Charles II, and follows in the tracks of such works as 
The Phenix (1707) and The Phoenix Briteinniem (1731X The 
OriUedl History of Pamphlets (1716) of Myles Davies, and the 
Dissertation on Pamphlets (1731) of his collaborator Oldys. Hiere 
is no evidence of Johnson’s hai^ in the Harleian CoUeetion of 
Voyages and Travels (1746X ^ ^ • 

On the cmnj^etion of this congenial experience in MMioigraphy, 
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prcqpoaed to edit Shakespeare. The apoi^ was not to be 
lodilirtakeD Biany ^ but it was the first the larger 

stdisttos planned by him. Muo^ameoua Oh$ervatiom on the 

(April 1746) was intended to prepare the 
way. Hiere was still room for a new edition, as Hanmer had given 
most thought to regularised metre and sumptuous printing, and 
Warburton seemed to have abandoned what he had announo^ as 
early as 1740. But, after the death of Pope mid the comidetion 
of Hanmer’s edition in 1744, Warburton set to work in earnest, 
and the prospecj^ of early publication compelled Johnson to lay 
aside his scheme, which could not have had an equal diance of 
success, inasmudi as, like most of his work up to this time, it was 
anonymoua When Warburton’s edition appeared, in 1747, Johnson 
had toe meagre satisfaction of finding his Misedkmeom Obaervth 
* tions singled out for praise in toe vituperative prefcice. It was 
now that he turned to the Dicticnmry. He had ‘ long thought of 
it,’ he said; ‘ it had grown up in his mind insensibly.’ The Plan 
of a DuAuma/ry of tho ESngliah Lcmguage was issued in 1747, and, 
at toe desire of Dodsley, was addressed to the earl of Chesterfield. 
This year — ^which is, also, the year of the Drury lane prologue — 
marks the turn in Johnson’s fortunes, though the fitful struggle 
with poverty was not yet over. But what was Johnson doing in 
1745 and 1746 ? Here again toe records are deficient Of more 
than a thousand letters of his that are known, there is not one 
to throw light on either of these years. 

Johnson did not confine himself to the labours of toe Dictionary. 
During toe eight years of its preparation he wrote his greatest 
poem, and gave new life to the periodical essay. 

His school verses, which were preserved by the pride of a 
teacher and toe admiration of a friend, and printed by Boswell, 
&e of little interest except in relation to his later work. They show 
the study of The Ra/pe tf the Lodt and toe translation of Homer, 
and they occasionally indulge in toe liberties of Diyden’s triple 
rime and alexandrine — liberties from whjch Johnson afteswards ' 
refrained, though he came to say that toe art of concluding the 
sense in couplets ‘has perhaps b^B with rather too much con- 
stancy pursued V The piece entitled ‘The Young Autiiour’ is a 
first study for the great passage in The Vanity of Human Wiehee 

* The tiUs eontiniMB :—To wkieh i$ e^fflx’d, ProjfOuAt for a tiew EdMen of Shake, 

•pear, with a No copy is known to contain the PropoeaU. They were, 

•wwevor, iaaned lepantely. The Bodleian Khraiy poBseeaea the raw folio aheet, MB 
BodL Add. 0. M4 (887). • 

* life of Denham. e 
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(m tile idiblai^s lilb^ and^ in the music <A tiie meti^ and in the 
tnm and balance of the ei^restion, already discoTwa the 
of his mature venaa He acquired a reputati<m fat ease in wnting 
and for readiness to help a friend in need. His verses Writtm 
at the re<metit qf a gmUeman to whom a lady had given a tprig 
qfmgrtle were remembered as having been made in five minutes, 
and those To Mise Siekman, playing on the Bpimusl, or others 
like them, led the girl’s frither to opine that their author could 
write about anything. What he caUed ‘the endearing elegance 
of female friendship ’ had been, long before he ^net'Mrs Thrale, 
an effective spur to his facility. Some of the pieces written' while 
he was still in search of occupation in the midlands afterwards 
found their way into The OemUemcm'e Magasine and Mrs Williams’s 
MieedUmiee in Prose and Verse (1766). None of them is more 
characteristic than Friendship, An Ode. On. the other hand, the 
collected editions include several pieces clearly not his. He could 
not have written To Lyee, an dderly Lady. It is no less certain 
that, though he did write some verses To 8teUa, the chance that 
a piece is addressed to Stella is not, as his editors seem to have 
believed, an argument of his authorship. His early poems have 
still to be discriminated* ; but their chief interest will always be 
that they were written by the author of London and The Vanity 
ofHnman Wishes. 

London: a poem, in imitation qfUie Third Satire qf Juvenal 
was published in May 1738, on the same day as Pope’s One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Thirty-Eighl, a Dialogue someddng 
like Horace, and thus, accidentidly, invited a comparison whidi 
appears to have gone in Johnson’s fovour. Here was a new author 
who concealed his name, rivalling Pope in the very kind of verse 
which, after an undisputed career, he had found best suited tg 
his genius. The poem went into a second edition within a week 
and Pope himself, who was always generous in his recognition 
of excellence, and had said of Johnson’s youthfol translation of 
WVSnSHelh that posterity would have to decide which form of the 
poem was the originid, declared that the unknown author of London 
could not be long concealed. The method of ‘ imitation ’ adopted 
in this pomn was described by Johnson in his Life ojf Pope as ‘a 
kind of middle composition between translation and original design, 
which pleases when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicaUe and 

^ Boswell promised an edition of the poems, in whi<di he would * with the ntmost 
oare ascertain their anthentioitj, and illustrate them with^otes and yarious rdidings.’ 
Such ||i edition has not yet appeared. 
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titellcBOds Indcy/ Brought into vogm by BoUean, it had been 
|p«ii|lBwd in En|^ by Rochester, Oldham and Ibyden (in his 
rerfdxHi of Soames’s translation of Boileau’s Art PoiUqiie), and 
many others ; and it had reoentiy been perfected by Pope^ who 
had so written that a knowledge of the original might enhan ce 
the appredation, but should not be indispensabld to it. Juvenal’s 
Third Satire lent itself to imitation and had already been copied 
by Boileau and Oldham. The chief criticism to be urged against 
Johnson’s poem u that it does not show Pope’s art in escaping 
firom its mbdeL i lie was still timid enough to wish to show him- 
self scholar as well as poet. When he wrote tiiat ‘falling houses 
thunder on your head,’ or that the midnight murderer ‘leaves un- 
seen a dagger in your breast,’ he thought more of Juvenal than 
^ of modem foct. The need of a parallel forces him to say, ‘I cannot 
bear a French metropolis’ ; but this was not the London described 
in Voltaire’s Lettree Anglaisea. He himself admitted (in a manu- 
script note) that the description of Or^lio was ‘no picture of 
modem manners, though it might be true at Rome.’ His own 
opinion on the advantages of country life we shall find, not here, 
but in the passage on scenes of flowery felicity and the melody of 
the nightingale in The Life of Savage. His political views are 
more truly represented : the references to excise and pensions, as 
well as to patrons, anticipate the deflnitions in the Du^ionary. 
But it is when Juvenal leads him to speak of poverty that he 
expresses his own feelings in his own person. 

None of these objections can be urged against The Vamty qf 
Himum Wvhee, written in imitation of Juvenal’s Tenth Satire 
and published, with Johnson’s name, in January 1749. There 
is nothing in this poem to suggest to those unacquainted witli 
tijie model that it is an imitation ; it is, indeed, not so much an 
imitation as a companion study by one who, amid different circum- 
stances, took a very similar view of life, Instead of the Roman 
illustrations, we have modem instances of hopes that lay jn jgowm\ 
and learning, and war, and long life and beauty. The pictures of 
Wolsey and Clharles of Sweden, and the description of the lot of 
the scholar, are distinct studies of human ambition, each complete 
in itself and easily taken firom its setting, but all viewed in tiie 
flMne light, uid united by the one lesson of inevitable disap- 
pointment. The poem is completely satisfying as a statement 
of its theme. It is not less valuable as a personal document 
Thefe ia nothing in it but what Johnson consistently thought and 
felt He was wont to say that there is more to be endured than 
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oi^ed in ihegaocral c(Hiditi<Hi hnmaa Ufe ; and he l^ found 
that human hi^pineaB, if it evor oomea, must oome bj <m om 
effinri The condnding lines which he supidied many yean 
to Goidsnuth’s Trtivdler state his invariaUe experience. In The 
Life ff Samge he had said that happiness is to be placed only 
in virtue^ whidi is always to be obtained; and he had said much 
the same in Irene. ‘But there were times when he doubted even 
1hi& ‘Where then shall hope and fear their otgects find?’ In 
his simple piety, he gave himself to the earnest exercise of religion. 
His Prayere, which were made public after his d^th,'wiU win the 
admiration alike of idle curiosity and of doubting reason. And so, 
with his habitual sincerity, he gaxe to The VcmUy qf Hunum 
WiehM a religious conclusion which reflected his own practice. 
He was no pessimist. The sense of vanity may keep us fi'om 
thinking that things are better than they are, but it need n(^ 
make ns think that they are worse. He would maintain in talk 
that the world was not half so wicked as it was represented to be, 
that there was very little gross wickedness in it, and very little 
extraordinary virtue. This we are told explicitly by Mrs Piozzi, 
and we may learn it for ourselves firom his writings. 

Shortly before he wrote The Vanity of Human he had 

aided Dodsley in planning The Preceptor (April 1748), a substantial 
work containing ‘a general course of education,’ and had contributed 
to it the preface and The Vidon tf Theodore, the Hermit ef 
Tmetiffe. He told Percy that he thought this fiible the best thing 
he ever wrote. It states the part which he assigned to religion in the 
conduct of life, and should be read as a supplement to The Vanity 
of Human Widtee. It may, also, be r^arded as a prelude to 
The RanM&r. 

This paper began on Tuesday, 20 March 1760, and ended, 
with its 208th number, on Saturday, 14 March 1762, three days 
before the death of Johnson’s wife. 

.JlnJiliat condemns himself to compose on a stated day, will oftm brinff 

to Us task, an attentfam disdpated, a memory overwhelmed an imagination 
embarrassed, a mind distracted with anxieties^ and a body langnisUng witii 
diaems>. 

So he wrote in the last number, reviewing his experiences. 

But the paper appeared regularly every Tuesday and Saturday, 
though the printer might complain of the late hour of receiving 
the co]^. The very title was chosen in haste. Johnson meant it 
to announce that he would pass in eadi ^essay from anij^jeot to 
Bul|Bct But it was not suited to his miyestic deliberationa. Thmre 
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is noiiling of ramUor in any nne^e essay. Eadi pursues its 

a steady, unswerving march^ 

conditions anud which Johnson revived the periodical essay 
d a far^ widely firom those amid which it originally flourished. In 
the interval of forty years, there had been a development of 
jonnialistic enterprise which was not paralleled in any other 
country. More than 160 periodicals, of one kind or another, had 
been meeting the needs of the reading public, and contributing 
to its steady growth in sise and power. Some of these were on 
the model of Thf SpeeUUor, while others, written with a difierent 
purpose, or planned to include a greater variety of matter, showed 
its influence. The periodical essay no longer offered any of the 
attractions of novelty. In its strict form, it was a type of 
journalism that was being cmtiied out of fovour by politics 
'^lind newa By 1760, The Gen^^em/aaie Magasme enjoyed a secure 
popularity, and had its rivals ; and, in the previous year. The 
MoWMy Review had been established. The time was not auspicious 
for beginning a paper devoted exclusively to meditations on matters 
of no immediate interest, without the assistance of any item of 
news, or of a single advertisement But, in The Rambler, the 
periodical essay reassert^ itself, and entered on the second of its 
two great decades, that of The RamMer, The Advemtmer, The 
World, The Connoieseur, The Idler and The Citizen of the World. 

The effect of The Ra/iMer was the more remarkable, in that 
Johnson was deficient in the qualifications of a periodical writer. 
The maxim that ‘the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give’ is 
equally true of the essay. It was not in Johnson’s nature to bow 
to the public, however much he believed in its ultimate verdict 
He spoke in his first number as if success depended on the choice 
of subject But, in the treatment of his choice, he lacked the art of 
going to meet his readers; and they never came in great numbers. 
The circulation of The Rambler was only about 600 copies. But it 
nused the literary level of the periodical'essay and set a s todard 
of excellence to such papers as 2%c World, whose sale waffTTBIBr' 
bered in thousands.. 

It found a larger public on being reprinted in volume form, 
Mid came to be the only periodical of the centuiy to vie with The 


* Booh di^t MaSstuMB m he woeived is soropulously aokuowtodged in ths Inst 
Bomber. Fonr papers were written by others : no. 80 by 1^* Catharine Talbot, nos. 

ddandlOObyMrsBliaabethCarter, andno. 97by BamnelMohardeon; andsixleltm 

we VmUibnted, the Conr ixssno. 10 by Hester Mnlso, afterwards Mrs Chapooe; the 
•Mond in no. 16 and the second in no. 107, both of nnknown anfhorabip. • 
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8peeMtOT in ptqmlMiiy. Jdmson levited it finr the collected 
editi<»i ^ritii nniunial care^ It had been hia most ambitaons 
and be knew diat it was best suited to a leisnrdy perusal. Yet 
fbere is little in The BanMer that is now well known. Mudi 
ti its literary criticism was superseded by the prefitce to hitl 
Shakeapeare and by his Lives qf tAe Poets. Hie allegories and 
stories have not the reputation of their models in The Spectator. 
Nor are Johnson’s characters fiuniliar as Addison’s are. The ex- 
planation lies mainly in his inability to visualise. He did not number 
thestreaksof the tulip because, in effect, he did npt see them; but 
he remarked general properties and large appearances because he 
had the gift, which he assiduously developed, of viewing things in 
their moral aspects and human relationships. The real interest 
of the famous passage in Bassdas on the alms of the poet — a * 
passage which, it must be remembered, leads to the humorous* 
conclusion that *no human being can ever be a poet’ — ^lies in 
its personal bads. The best poets of his century, and the poets 
of all time whom he most admired, numbered the streaks when 
they wished. But he did not number them, because they did 
not enter into his experience. We do not give a &ce or figure 
to any of his characters in The RamMer, because he did not 
see either clearly himself Polyphilus, the quick wit without 
purpose; Suspirius, the ihult-finder; Quisquilius, the virtuoso; 
Yenustulus, the efleminate beau— are, each of them, bundles of 
habits, or a predominant habit Even Prospero, who might have 
been drawn from Qarrick, represents only the sodal fiulings of the 
rich man who has risen in life. Johnson reverted to the methods 
of the character-studies of the seventeenth century. Addison had 
set out by continuing them, but he was at war with them at heart, 
and he adapted them to his purpose. The superiority of Addison 
in this respect will never be denied. But Johnson shows a deeper 
knowledge of human nature ‘in all its gradations,’ and, while he 
lacks fe e fitmiliar elegance which alone can play with foibles and 
he offers a richer harv^ of deep observation. 

I •According to Alezander Ghalmara, *the alterations macde by Dr Johnson in the 
second and third editions of Thn BavMerfnx exceed six thousand.’ Gf. Drake, Nathan, 
NMoy# iUugtroHve of the Bambler, 1809, Tol. x, pp. 278—280. Johnson created an 
impression that his care for his works ceased at their publication ; but, to adopt his 
phrase about Pope, his parental fondness did not immediately abandon them. Boswell 
says that, in 1781, Johnson had not looked at Raeeelae since it was first published; but 
he does not add that a comparison of the editions of 1759 and 1788 abciwB a considerable 
number of alterations. The poems were tetised : James Boswell the younger tnm- 
scribed into his copy of the edition of 1789 the ^ notes and wious readings’ In ^JPbbffiKm’s 
owu ^audw riting on a copy of the fifth edition’ of London, 
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' iainii Johnsm had iM>t die dedre^ even had he poa ooofle d the 
to djagoiBe his pnipose. Addismi, to<^ had heeo' frankly 
dickuidc; he had said that he meant to Iving fdiiloeophy to dwdl 
on tea-taUee and in ceflOfeehousee. But he kept his readers frwm 
Buepecdng that they were being taught or reformed. Johnson’s 
lessons are obrioua Hisaim was * only the propagation of truth 
it was iJways his ‘principal design to inculcate wisdom or piety.’ 
The great moralist lavishes die best instruction he can offer, the 
instruction of a man of the world who knows what the world 
cannot ^ve; but he does not offer it in a way to attract unwilling 
attention. He recognised this himself and admitted that ‘the 
severity of dictatorial instruction has been too seldom relieved.’ 
His deep humour is present throughout, and is occasionally given 
' scope, as in the essay on the advantages of living in a garret ; but 
it is always controlled by the serious purpose. 

In concluding The RamMer, he stated that he had laboured 
‘ to refine our language to grammatical purity, and to clear it firom 
colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combina- 
tions.’ At this time he was in the midst of a similar and greater 
task in his Dwtionary of the English Langvage. Most of the 
earlier English dictionaries, to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, had been dictionaries of ‘hard words.’ Then, Nathan 
Bailey, in his Universal Etymological English Dictionary ( 1721 ), 
had aimed at a record of all English words, irrespective of their 
vogw or repute. Johnson purposely omitted ‘ many terms appro- 
priated to particular occupations,’ and thought not so much of the 
reader as of the writer and the purity of the language. His 
PUm clearly states his objects, and it is cleverly supplemented in 
Chesterfield’s two papers in The World}. He set out to perform, 
^{nglehanded, for the English language what the French Academy, 
a century before, had undertaken for French*. It was to be ‘a 
dictionary by which the pronunciation of our language may be 
fixed, and its attainment focilitated ; by which its puritonmy be 
preserved, its use ascertained, and its duration lengthooedrnSb ' 
Johnson hoped ; and Chesterfield was ready to acknovtiedge him 
as a dictator who would free the language firom its anarchy. But, 

> Nos. 100, 101. 

’ Cf. the Tenes in The Qentleman^$ Magaeine for April 1755| ending 
And Johnson, well arm’d, like a hero of yore, 

Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more. 

Of.,^lso, the review in Maty’s Jawmai Britanniquet 1766, zvn, p. 219 : ifr Johnum 
JMvit te%loii/Ief...d’6tre en fuelque $orte me AcadSmU pour ion isle. Smith 

reviewed the DietioMry in the first number of The Bdhiburgh Beview dl 1766-^ 
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niiea lie came to write tiie ix^rilMie, he had ftvnd that ‘no dic- 
ticmaiy (rf a liring tongue can ever be pwfect, aino^ whUe^^it Ja 
haatening to paUicatlcni, aome words are buddiag, and aimie 
fidling awaj.* None the leaa, the mistaken hope gave the Die- 
Honary its peculiar value. By amung at fixing ihe language, 
he succeeded inP giving the standard of reputable use. 

Though there are many words in Bailey’s dictionary whidi 
Johnstm omitted, a hasty comparison will show that he added 
a large number. He held that the golden age of our language 
began with the reign of Elizabeth, and that tl^e writers in the 
century before the restoration were ‘ the pure sources of gmiuine 
diction.’ As his earliest authorities, he chose Sidney and Spenser. 
When he avowedly included obsolete words, they were to be 
found in wellknown authors, or appeared to deserve revivaL 
‘ Cant words,’ as he called them, were occasionally admitted, be- ‘ 
cause of their voyue ; others were described as ‘ low.’ But the most 
interesting departure from the rigid exclusiveness of an academic 
dictionaiy is his treatment of dialect There is a much larger in- 
fusion of provincialisms than might have been expected. The great 
migority of these are Scottish, no doubt because five of his six 
amanuenses, as Boswell has proudly recorded, were ‘natives of 
North Britain ’ ; but he was also affectionately disposed to words 
with which he had been fomiliar in his native county. With all 
his care for current reputable use, he had too great respect for 
the native stock to ignore its humbler members, and his selection 
and description of these have a clear historical value. His main 
fear for the language was that it would be corrupted by French. 
It seemed to him to have been, since the restoration, ‘deviating 
towards a Gallick structure and phraseology,’ and to be threatening 
to ‘ reduce us to babble a dialect of France.’ So he set himself |o 
denounce ‘the folly of naturalising useless foreigners to the iiguiy 
of the natives.’ It was no vain boast that the book was devoted 
i^tofte,ly>nour of his country. ‘We have long preserved our 
constitution, let us make some struggles for our languaga’ 

It appears from Spence’s Anecdotes that Pope had discussed 
the plan of a dictionaiy, and bad drawn up a list of authors, 
b anning witii Hooker and Spenser, from whom words should 
be collected. The list is referred to in Johnson’s Plan ; and in 
terms whidi suggest a closer relalicmship Iban is now known to Imve 
existed. But there is nothing to riiow that Pope had frtvoured the in- 
dusiim of quotations. This was Jdmson’s ngMSt notable inngvarion 
in Snglirii lexicograifiiy. He had hoped that every quotation 
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woidd aerre a fiirdier purpose tlian tlu^ iHostmtiiig (he me ci€ 
a ilmrd ; but he found, as he imooeeded, that he had to abandon 
4^ Mea of oimilMning a dictionaiy with an snthcdogy. The qirata- 
tions were frequently from memory and are seldom aoomnpaided 
with exact references; but, considering the sU^tness of the assist- 
ance whidi he received, (hey supply a remaiiafole iwoof of tiie 
range of his knowledge, and they have a different kind of intwest 
from those in other dictionaries, which, based on mwe scienti&s 
principLes, record the use of a word with no attention to the 
quality of the wy ter. But the chief worth of the DieSionary lies 
where it should. Johnson had a supreme talent for definition. 
When it is remembered that the definitions are his own, that he 
was the first to attempt a thorough distinction of die different 
meanings (such words as come and go being each subdivided 
* into more than fifty sections), and that the hipest praises he has 
received have been paid by his successors, the extent of his 
services to the survey of the language will readily be estimated. 
The few explanations in which he gave play to his prejudice 
or indulged his humour were only a remission of the continued 
exercise of his keen and muscular intellect Occasionally, he 
obscured a simple meaning; and no better statement is to be 
found than in his prefiice, of the difficulties of defining the 
obvious. He had, like everyone in his century, little etymological 
knowledge to help him. But his common sense often kept him 
right in giving the original meaning of a word and distinguishing 
its later uses, where his successors, previously to the much later 
advance in philological science, by aiming at refinement introduced 
confusion and errors 

The publication of the Du^ioncvry in eight years was a 
r^narkable achievement of industry, and the more remarkable in 
that he had been doing much other work. Apart from his duties 
to his own RamM&r, he held himself r^idy to assist his friends. 
He contributed a paper about once a fortnight, from Mardh 1753, 
to Hawkesworth’s Adoenvbirer, He helped Lauder, unsulp^^ 
ingly, with a prefru» and postscript to his Miltonic hoax, and 
dictated his confession (1760 — !)•; and he wrote the dedication 
for Mrs Lennox’s Fenude Quixote (1752) and Shaketpecur 
lUustraSed (1753). He contributed the life of Cheynel to The 
Student (1761), and the life of Cave to Ute OenUaiumde Magcume 

^ There were four editions of the Dieticnary in folio during Johnson's lifetime. 
The Set if them, 'revised l^dhe author/ eppeered in 1778. But Bailey’s continued to 
Md the marirat. It was the popular English dictionary of the righteenth centuiji 
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(1764X He oampoeed Zadiariah ’WUliams's Aeco/ml qf an 
Attempt to OKerUnn the LonpUnde ai Sea (1756X And he 
ftirnished the IHetUmarif mih a ‘History the English Langdag§’ 
and a ‘Oranuuar .of the En^^ish Tongn^* indnding a sectitm 
on prosody, as veil as with its noble pre&oe. And all this had 
been aocompluhed ‘amidst inconvenience and distraction, in 
sidmess and in sorrow.’ He had so great a capacity for woi^ 
and when he had once started moved with so much ease, that he 
did not recognise his rapidity to be uncommon. The extreme 
concentration compelled periods of relaxation whidi he allowed 
to weigh on his consdence. He, too, was subject to the common 
ddusion that his best was his nonnaL As he was, in all matters, 
a man of the most sensitive morality, it became a habit with him 
to be distressed at his idleness ; and it has become a habit with' 
us to speak of bis constitutional indolence. He certainly had to* 
make an effort to begin. But to the activity of the eight years 
from his thirty-eighth to his forty-sixth, it is not easy to find -a 
parallel^ 

The Dictionary has the accidental interest of having occasioned 
the letter to the earl of Chesteiffeld, which is sometimes said 
to have given the death-blow to literary patronage. Though 
always an object of curiosity, the letter was first made public 
Boswell in 1790. In refusing to dedicate the Dictionary, Johnson 
adhered to his regular practice, from which only motives of busi- 
ness had suggested a departure. The Plcm was a letter ‘addressed’ 
to Chesterfield. Only once had he dedicated a work of his own — 
The Voyage to Abyseinia, and that was dedicated in the person 
of the Birmingham bookseller. But, though he made a rule for 
himself, he did not condemn the custom. He accepted dedications, 
and he continued to supply other writers with theirs. He told 
Boswell that he ‘ believed he had dedicated to all the Royal fimfSly 
round.’ He excelled in dedications. 

His next scheme was* a journal that idiould record the progress 
"fiflBn^i^n studies, and he planned it while the zest that came 
from completing the Dietioncary concealed how far he had drawn 
on his energies. Such periodicals as The Present State qf the 
BeptMie of Letters (1798 — 36) and The History of the Works qf 
the Learned (1737—43) had now long ceased, after having shown, 
at most, possibility of success; and, since 1749, their place had 
beoB tsAen by The MonfMy Review, of whidi, in its early jesxe, 

* The second TolBme, L — Z, vas began on 8 Aioil VlSjS‘, the printing ipa flhished 

hr fibroh 1766. The introdnotof 7 matter to vol. i also b^ngs to these two rears. 
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JoluMon had no reaaon to tUnk hie^y. He now intended an 
periodical tbat wonid rival tiioae of Le derc and Bayle. 
ftnt thlw acheme fiw* *the of Literature^ fordgn as weD aa 

domestic^’ was to yield to an older project. In June 1756, he 
iasned new ProposalB for an edition of Shakespeare, and he hoped 
to have die work completed by the end of the following year. The 
long stndn, however, had beg^ to telL He had difficulty in fodng 
miy continuous work, and he suffered gravely from the mental 
depression to which he was always liable. He has described his 
unhappy conditjon in bis Latin verses entitled Tv&Bi aeaurhv 
poU Lexicon AngUceman mustwm et emendatium, whidi give a 
more intimate account of his feelings than he ever allowed himself 
in the publicity of English ; and stronger evidence is to be found 
in his prayers, and in the reports of his friends. It was now that 
* he confirmed himself in the habit of seeking relief in company, 
and, by encouraging the calls of anyone who wished for his help, 
established his personal authority in literature. Only the need 
of money made him write, and none of his work at this time 
required long effort He brought out an abridgment of his 
Dktumary (January 1766), but he probably had assistance in 
this mechanical labour. Having abandoned the idea of a critical 
periodical of his own, he contributed to the early numbers of Kit 
Smart’s Universal VisU&r (1766), and then undertook the control 
of Tha LU&rary Magazine (May 1766 — 7). Here, he made his 
famous defence of tea ; and, here, he exposed the shallow optimism 
of Soame Jenyns’s Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin qf 
Evil, in an essay which, written with the convincing ease that 
had come from the experience of much painful thou ght , is an 
unsurpassed example of his method and power in argument. 
Another piece of journalistic work, at this time, was the intro- 
ductory column of Dodsley’s evening paper. The London 
Chronide (1 January 1767), which was to be distinguished from 
all other journals, probably on his adviw, by its ‘account of the 
labours and productions of the learned.’. He also helpi^* Bis 
friends with their books. He wrote a life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
with a criticism of Browne’s style, for his own edition of Chrietian 
Morals (1766). lii^th it may be grouped the later life of Ascham 
in the edition of Ascham’s works nominally prepared James 
Bminet (1761). The variety of his writings for some years after 
the comidetion of Ins Dictionary helps to explain how he found his 
mmaoi^ unequal to producing a perfect catalogue of his wori^s^ 

^ Memoirs of ike Life and Writings of Johnson (1785), p. 88. -dt 
B. L. Z. CH. Vtllk 
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Hit atrittanoe waa, once agaiii» aooi^t . to give weight and 
digniiy io a aew periodical, and Ae atarting of The Ummvai 
Ckrmude, or Weeklif GaaetU waa the opcaaion of hia aeoond aerin 
of eaaaja, The Idler. They began 16 April 1768, and appeared 
ereiy Saturday till 6 Ainil 1760. The fact that The Idler waa 
not an independent publication, but merely a section of a journal, 
wiU account for most of the diffisrenoes between it and the 
BtuMer. The papers are much shorter and do not show the 
same sense of sole responsibility. In one respect, however, they 
have a clear superiority. Their lighter touch is better suited to 
portoaatura Dick Minim the critic, Johnson’s only character 
that may still be said to Uve, is a.perfect example of his art at 
its best ; nor can there be any difference of opinion about the 
riiorter sketches of Jack Whirler and Tom Restless, or of Mr Sober, 
in which the author represented hin^self That the characters' 
should no longer bear Latin names indicates a widw change. 
The critical papers also show the growth of ease and confidence. 
There is an obvious interest in those on ‘Hard Words,’ ‘Easy 
Writing’ and ‘The Sufficiency of the English Language.’ 

While The Idler was in progress, Johnson’s mother died, and 
her death was the occasion both of his paper on the loss of a 
friend^ and of his solemn novel on the choice of life, Rcmdcie, 
Prince o/Ahyeeinia (April 1769)^ No work of his has been more 
frequently translated or is better known by name ; but none has 
met with more contradictory judgments, or is a stricter test of the 
reader’s capacity to appreciate the peculiar qualities of Johnson’s 
thought and manner. There is little or no story, no crisis, no 
conclusion ; tiiere is little more than a succession of discussions 
and disquisitions on the limitations of Ufa Baceelac may be caUed 
the prose Vamiy 0 / Hwaum Wiahee ; and it is the fuUest, gravest 
and most intimate statement of his common thema f 

It has been said that Addison would have written a novel, coqld 
he have cast the Coverly papers in a different form. Johnson peo- 
poseZr^ write a novel, and produced an expanded essay. There 
are five ‘oriental tales’ in The Rambler, and three were yet to 
tppear in The Idler. They suited his puipose in thdr vagnmiess 
of bacAgiound and thmr fim scope for didactic fondea Rdseeku 
is another of these tales, elaborated to enforce his lesson by a greater 

1 No. 41. 

* In all the editiona pablidied doling Jobnaon’a lifeUme the title was ainq^ The 
Prbiee tf AbietitUa, a Tak. H* bad tbaagbt ot ailHaf, it The Choice 0 / Lfft (hb hk 
let|f of W lanoaiy 1709). 
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raoip oS obaervatk^ The first requirement of tiw sto^ was a 
raUej. Older arriters would hare placed it in Arcadia; 
Jolmeon takes us to tiie same undisoovwed country, but calls it 
Abysriniap He had not forgotten his eaiiy trandation. The name 
‘Rasselas’ was suggested by it, and othw instances of recollectum 
are equally certain. There were 'impassable forests and inaccessible 
diflb’ in the real Abyssinia^, and why not a happy valley behind 
them? But one of the attractions of Lobo’s narrative had been 
that the reader found in it no regions blessed with spontaneous 
fecundity or uxipeasing sunshine. Johnson knew, quite as well as 
the critics who stumble at local and ethnographical discrepandes, 
that there is no happy valley; but he asked its existence to be 
granted as a setting for a tale which would show that ‘human lifo 
is every where a state in which much is to be endured, and Uttie 
to be eqjoyed.’ The gloom is heavy, but, to those who can appre- 
ciate Johnson, it is never depressing. He had cleared his mind of 
cant, nnd be wrote to pve his readers the strength that comes 
from the honesty of looking stnught at things as they are. He 
pursues his way relentlessly through the different conditions that 
seem to offer happiness openhanded, and works to a climax in 
the story of the astronomer ; ‘Few can attain this man’s knowledge, 
and few practise his virtues, but all may suffer his calamity. Of 
the uncertainties of our present state, the most dreadful and alarm- 
ing is the uncertain continuance of reason.’ This is one of the 
many passages which emphasise his perfect sincerity. The book 
ends in resignation to the futility of searching for happiness, and 
in resolution to pursue life as it is found. Stated in these words, 
the lesson may appear a commonplace. But so are the real things 
of human experience. And never was the lesson stated with more 
^jpnpathetic knowledge, and enlivened with a greater wealth of 
aphoristic wisdom. 

Meanwhile, the edition of Shakespeare was at a stand. Some 
of the plays — evidently, those in the first volume — ^had been 
prints by Jibrch 1758 ; but, during the*next four years, tiiere 
was no sign of progress. In addition to The Idler and Baeeeku 
Johnson had been writing dedications, prefoces, introductions and 
review^ migaging in unsnccessfiil controven^ on the structure ci 
the new bridge at Blackfriars, and helping to lay the Cock lane 
S^ost The discontent of his subscribers, rougUy expressed in 
Churchill’s Ghost (1762X at last roused him to complete his wwk; 

to AbytHnia (1765), p. 105. For other reoolleetionfl in the flnt dhepter of 

Ba$$ela$ ot atd. pp. 97, 108, 904 and 869. 
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ai^ tlw ease that had o<rae witii his penskm of £900 

(1703) gave him what time he needed. The edition was publishe^ 
in eight yolnmes, in October 1765^ 

There was nothing new in Johnson’s methods as an editor. He 
aimed only at doing better what bad been done dbready, «id 
produced an editlbn of the old foshion at a time when the science, 
of Shakespearean editing was about to make a distinct adrance*. 
But he had qualifications sometimes wanting in editors with more 
painM habits or mote ostentatious equipment — a good knowledge 
of Elizabethan English, and imperturbable common sense. like 
almost every text of Shakespeare that had yet appeared, or was 
to appear till our own day, it was based on the text of the most 
recent edition. What he sent to the printer was Warburton’s text 
revised. But he worked on the ^settled principle that the reading 
of the ancient books is probably true,’ and learned to distrust 
conjecture. His collation was never methodical ; his weak eyesight 
was a serious hindrance to an exacting task. But he restored 
many of the readings of the first folio, and, carrying on the system 
of combination that had been started by Pope, was the first to de- 
tect and admit many of the readings of the quartos. He produced 
a text which, with all its shortcomings, was nearer the originals 
than any that had yet appeared. Some of his emendations, which 
are always modest and occasionally minute, find an unsuspected 
place in our modem editiona Though his text has long been 
superseded, the advance of scholarship will never impair the 
value of his notes. It was a proud boast that not a single 
passage in the whole work had appeared to him corrupt which he 
had not endeavoured to restore, or obscure which he had not en- 
deavoured to illustrate; and it did not go beyond the truth. No 
edition, within its limits, is a safer guide to Shakespeare’s mewing. 
The student who searches the commentators for help in difBculti^ 
soon learns to go straight to Johnson’s note as the firm land of 
common sense in a sea *of ingenious foncies. The same robust 
hohesly gives the preface a place by itself among critical pro- 
nouncements on Shakespeare. He did not hesitate to state what 
he believed to be Shakespeare’s faults. Yet Shakespeare remained 
to him the greatest of English authors, and the only author worthy 
to be ranked with Homer. He, also, vindicated the liberties of the 

1 New faeis about Johnson's zeoeipts for his edition of Shakespeare are given in tho 
Bi^Oentenary BeiUml Beporti, pp. 29— B2. From the original agreement with Tonson^ 
it would appear that Johnson received a much larger sum than was stated by Nichols^ 
LiUrary AneedoteSt voL v, p. 597. t a * 

•iOf. ants, vol. v, pp. 278 fl. 
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Tgrij^BA staga After conforming to the ^nuittes’ in hfo ofwn /rene, 
«mi then enggeeting his doubts of them in The BmOkr, he imw 
prored that they are ‘not essential to a just drama.* ^nie guiding 
in his critidsm iras that ‘there is always an i^ipeal open from 
ciiticism to nature.’ A generation later, Ae IVench ‘romantics 
found their case stated in his prefoce, and they did not bettor 
what they borrowed^ 

Hereafter, Johnson did not, on his own initiatire, undertake 
any other large work. ‘ Composition is, for the most part,’ he said, 
‘an effort of slew diligence and steady perseverance, to which the 
mind is dragg^ by necessity or resolution.’ His pension had 
removed the necessity, and, for the next twelve years, his best 
work lay in talk. In 1763, he met Boswell; in 1764, he founded 
with Reynolds ‘The Club’ — ^not known till long after as ‘The 
literary Club’; in 1765, he gained the friendship of the Thrales. 
Companionship and elegant comforts provided the relief that was 
still needed to his recurring depressions. He wrote little, but 
he engaged in personal kindnesses, and talked his best, and 
exerted an influence which spread frtr beyond the circle of his 
conversation. He was still, as at all times, ready to contribute 
to the publications of his friends, and even dictated the argu- 
ments in some of Boswell’s law cases; but he did not undertake 
any writing that required resolution or has added to his fiune. 
His four political tracts — The Falee -Alarm (1770), FrMaaXe 
Idande (1771), The Patriot (1774) and Taasatum no Tyraimy 
(1775) — are known, so for as they are known, because he was 
their author. Since his early work on the debates in The 
Oenffeimmie Magastme, he had always taken a keen interest in 
politics. Most of his essays in The JMerary Magaxine had been 
qn political topics. Towards the end of 1765, he had undertaken 
to supply ‘single-speech’ Hamilton with his views on questions 
that were being discussed in parliament.and had written for him, 
in November 1766, Condderatione on tiic Com Lam*. JBfut now, 
he wrote as a pamphleteer. The most judicious of tiio four tracts 
is FaOdaad^e lakmde, whidi makes a just defence of the polity 

^ JoliDBon’B examination of the * nnitiee * ie translated word for word in fi^jrle, 
He^, Baeine et Shakenpeare (1822). Bee Johnson on Shakespsare by Baleigh, Sir 
Walter (1908), and Stendhal et VAngUterre^ by Gunnell, Doris (1909). 

* This was first pnbllfiied by Malone as an appendix to his edition of Hamilton's 
ParlUmenta/ry Logiek (1808). Bfalone points out Boswell’s error in dedumng from the 
pra]^ entitled ^Engaging in Politibks with H— n* that Johnson was * seiaed with a 
tempondy fit of ambition ’ afid thought of * becoming a politician.’ See, also, BoemMt 
cd. HiU, G. B. voL i, 518—20. # 
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tnmxim E^[iaiii and is notaUe iar its indnre of the horrws d war 
and fin* its r^ieraioe to Jnnins. Hie best thing in Tht IVki 
Alarm, his thoughts on the present discontents, is the satiricid 
^etore of the progress of a petition. In Taxation no Tyramay, 
his ‘answer to the Besolntions and Address of the Amerioui 
Congress,’ he asks ‘how is it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes ? ’ 

Ibe prejudice in A Jowmey to the Western Islands of 
SoofUmA is of a different kind, and never displeasing. It is only 
the natural prejudice of John Bull as a tourist Jle makes many 
acute observations which even the most perfervid Scot must have 
recognised to be just; but his impartiality is occasionally impeded 
by a want of knowledge which he himself was the first to admit 
He had been conducted round Scotland by Boswell from August 
to November 1773, and the book — ^which was published in January 
1775 — ^is not so much a record of the ninety-four days of ‘vigorous 
exertion ’ as a series of thoughts on a different civilisatioa It had 
a different purpose from that of Pennant’s T<mr in Scotkmd (1771), 
which Johnson praised highly. He had taken the opportunity of en- 
quiring into the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, and convinced 
himself that ‘they never existed in any other form than that which 
we have seea’ This is the best known section of his book ; but 
the reader may find more interest in the remarks on the super- 
stitions of the Highlands, on American emigration and on the 
Scottish universities. In July and August 1774, he made a tour 
in north Wales with his friends the Thrales, and kept a diary 
which might have served as the groundwork of a companion volume 
to his Scottish Journey ; but he did not make any use of it, and it 
remained in MS till 1816. The beauty of the Welsh scenery had 
greatly impressed him, and this diary must not be neglected ip 
any estimate of his feeling for wild landscape. The fragmentary 
records of his tour in Fitpice with the Thrales in 1775 were left to 
. be printgil 1^ Boswell Johnson was content to pass the rest of 
his days in leisure, woiting only as the mood prompted, whmi, on 
Easter Eve 1777, a deputation of booksellers asked him to under- 
time, at the age of sixty-seven, what was to prove his masterpiece. 

Ihe Lives qf the Poets arose out of a business venture. The 
London booksellers were anxious to drive out of the market an 
Edinburgh reprint of the English poets and to protect their own 
coi^right; and, besidee producing an edition superior in accunuty 
and elegance, they determined to add biographical prefocee by some 
writer of authority. The scheme took smne time to mature, and 
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Fttpeival Stodidale* had hopes of the editonhlp> But Johneon nas 
gi^iD the first offor and at once accepted. Writing to Boewdl, on 
3 May 1777, he says he is engaged 'to write little lives and little 
PrefiMjes, to a little edition of the English Poets.’ The woiIe 
proved so congenial that he wrote at greater length than he had 
intended ; and, when the edition was coni{ieted,*tiie pr^tces wore 
issued witiiout the texts under the title The tdvee €(f tAe JPoets 
(1781X Their independent publication, and the title by which they 
are now known, were alike afterthoughts; in origin, The Lwee 
qfthe Poete i8/)nly editorial matter. It is even more important 
to remember ^t this great body of critical opinion — ^perhaps 
the greatest in the English language — was written on invitation 
and in conformity with conditions controlled by others. When 
he found the complete series labelled ‘Johnson’s Poets,’ he was 
moved to write on a scrap of paper which has happily been 
preserved : ‘ It is great impudence to put Johnson’s Poets on the 
back of books which Johnson neither recommended nor revised.’ 
Of the fifty-two poets, five, at most, were included on his suggestion. 
In the life of Watts, he says that the readers of the collection are 
to impute to him whatever pleasure or weariness tiiey may find in 
the perusal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfi^t and Yalden ; but it 
would also appear from the letter to Boswell cited above that he 
‘ persuaded the booksellers to insert something of Thomson.’ There 
is no evidence that he advised any omission. For only one of the 
fifty-two lives was he indebted to another hand — ^the life of Young 
by Sir Herbert Croft He included his early life of Savage, with 
insignificant changes, and worked up his article on Roscommon 
in The GenUenum’e Magazine for May 1748. The other lives he 
now wrote specially for the booksellers, availing himself here and 
tjhnre of what he had written already, such as the ‘ Dissertation on 
Pope’s Epitaphs’ in The Univereal Visiter (1756), and the diaracter 
of Collins in Fawkes and Woty’s Poetiec^ Caie/ndour (1763). 

The original plan had evidently been to include ‘all the English 
poets of reputation from Chaucer to the* present day.’ It is no 
matter for regret that this scheme was curtailed The poete of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, besides afibrding him 
ample scope for expounding his views on poetry, possessed for 
him the personal interest which was always a stimulus to his 
criticism. Bu^ even could he be tiiown to have recommended 
Cowley as the starting point, it would be an error to infer that 
thhi was the limit tc^his knowledge and appredation. Sndi an 

^ Memnn (1809), vol. n, pp. 198 — 7. 
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infiNmice would neg^eet Ids prefiMo to ^aket^oore, his work on . 
the EUsabetbans fat the Dictionary and his stetoment in 
Idler^ toat *we condder toe whde snocession from Spens^lli^ 
Pope as superior to any names which toe Continent can boast’ 
Of toe earlier writers, he had not toe knowledge possessed by 
Thomas Warton and other of his friends. But he wrote on Ascham, 
and corresponded dU the manuscripts of Sir Thomas More, and 
devoted to him a consideralde section of the introductoiy matter 
of his Dictionary', and he was always alert to any investigation, 
whether in moden) English, or Old English, or nor^em antiquities. 
His oominrehensive knowledge of English literature may. be de- 
scribed as beginning with the reign of Henry YIII. In an 
interview with Geoige III, he was eiyoined to add Spenser to The 
Linee of the Poets; and he would readily have complied, could he 
have obtuned new material^ 

In toe earlier interview whirii Boswell has recorded, many years 
before The Lives of the Poets was thought of, George III proposed 
that Johnson should undertake toe literary biography of his country. 

It was a happy courtesy, for, though there had been good lives of 
individual poets since Sprat's Life qf Cowley, the collections that 
had yet appeared had shown that much remained to be accomplished, 
and Johnson was specially fitted to write toe lives of authors. 
Even had he not said so, we should have suspected that the 
biographical part of literature was what he loved most The best 
of these collections had been The Lives of the Poets of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1763X nominally by ‘Mr Cibber’ (Theophilus), 
but really by Robert Shiels’, The Royal and NoHe Au^ors{l7hi), 
of Horace Walpole, which is a ‘catalogue,’ and toe literary articles 
in toe very unequal Biograyhia BritemnicaK It was left to 
Johnson to impart a sustained excellence to this kind of writing; 
and, by engaging in what had not yet occupied an author of his 
authority, to raise it to a pew level as an English literary form. 

The most obvious features of The Lives of toe Poets is the 
equipoise of biography *and critidsm. Johnson states the facts 
simply, but connects them with his impression of toe writer, and, 

» No. 91. 

* This interview appears to have been unknown to Boswell. The anthoritj for it is 
a sentence in the Memain of Hannah More (1884, voLi, p. 174), and an obvious allasion 
in the conversation with John Nichols given towards the end of Boswell’s Life, 

* The evidence on the authorship is given in 8ir Walter fialeic^’s Six Euayi on 
JokMon (1910), pp. 190—6, note. 

^ Johnson was asked to undertake the second edition oMiis work and regidlted^s 
refosah. See BoiweU, ed. Hill, G. B, vol. in, p. 174. 
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wfaett be paaaes to the ezamiBaticm po«DB» lie is still dunkmg of 
4||ilir«dation to the writw's peracMuilii^. He finds the man behind 
iil|i«Worit. 13 ie ianth is that he was much more interested in the 
iiMi» thRfi in that part of him which is the author. Of 'mere poets,’ 
he thought little; and, though he championed the dignity of author- 
diip^ he dmmed for it no exclusive privileges, nor held that the 
poet was a man apart to be measured by standards inapplicable 
to other iftea If the enduring freshness of The Lives of the Poets 
is due to any one quality more than to another, it is to Johnson’s 
inexhaustible inijpr^ in ^e varieties of human natura As detailed 
Inographies, they have been superseded, though they remain our 
only authority for many facts and anecdotes, and include much 
that had been inaccessibla He made researches; but they were 
‘ limited to his immediate needs. It is often easy to trace the 
sources of his information. He criticised Congreve’s plays with- 
out having read them for many years, and he refused for a time 
to hear Lord Marchmont’s recollections of Pope. Though, in 
general, he welcomed new details, his aim was to know enough to 
describe the man and to bring out his individuality in the estimate 
of his work. 

The common result of this method in criticism is that the 
critic is at his best when he is in sympathy with the writer. 
Johnson meant to be scrupulously judicial ; but he showed per- 
sonal feelings. He disliked the acrimonious politics of Milton, the 
querulous sensitiveness of Swift and the timid foppery of Gray. 
This personal antipathy underlies his criticisms, though it is 
qualified, at times, even generously. Had Gray written often as 
in the Elegy, he says 'it had been vain to blame and useless to 
praise him’; and Paradise Lost 'is not the greatest of heroic 
pqpms only because it is not the first.’ Of Dryden and Pope he 
wrote in Mendship, and there e:i^ts no finer criticism of them. 
But no critic has been severer on Drydenj^ negligences, or spoken 
more ruthlessly of the Essay on Man. 

The passage on Lyddae is generally regarded as an error of 
judgment ubich marks Johnson’s limitations as a critic. With 
his usual courage, he stated a. deliberate opinioa He gave 
his reasons — ^the artificiality of the pastoral convention, the con- 
fusion of the allegory with actual foct and sacred truth, and the 
absence of the feeling of real sorrow. But there is the further 
explanation that he was opposed to some recent tendendes in 
EngUBh#poetiy. ThaUhe had more than Lyddae in his mind 
is shown by the emihads of his statement. The same ideas 
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reappear in hia aitidam of OoUina and Gray. He ol^eetod to tiie 
habit of inverting tibec(nninonord«r of w(»da,aad, on <nie otoaetoa, 
oked Thomaa Warton’a *efvaiing gray’; he ini|^t alao have dted 
‘mantle blna’ It waa Warton who occaaioned hia extempore 
veraea beginning^ 

Whereao^er 1 tnni my ^ew, 

JLU is straogei yet notfainjr mew; 

fuld Warton imitated, aa well aa edited, the early poema of Milton. 
Warton waa one of many in whom he found foulta whidi he traced 
to Milton aa their original In criticiging Lyeidm, He had in mind 
hia own contemporariea. When the new tendenciea had prevailed, 
he waa said to have judged by a rigorous code of criticism. This 
code would have been difficult to reconcile with the prefoce to 
his edition of Shakespeare ; with the praise given by him to 
Homer’s heroes, that they are not described but develop them- 
selves^ ; with his statement that ‘real criticism ’ shows ‘ the beauty 
of thought as formed on the workings of the human heart*; and 
with his condemnation of ‘ the cant of those who judge by prin- 
ciples rather than perception*.’ 

His views on the matter of poetry are shown in his criticism 
of Gray’s Bard: ‘To select a singular event, and swell it to a 
giant’s bulk by fobulous appendages of spectres and predictions, 
has little difficulty, for he that forsakes the probable may always 
find the marvellous.’ The common growth of mother earth suffic^ 
for him as for Wordsworth. The distinction which he draws between 
the EHegy and The Bard was that which ultimately divided 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. There was enough for 'him in life as 
he knew it. And there was a personal reason why, more than the 
other great writers of his centuiy, he should tend to limit nature 
to human experience. The tumult in his mind was allowed no 
direct expression in his writings ; but it made him look upon the 
world as the battle ground of thought, and passion, and will 

With the revision of The Lives of the Poets, Johnson’s career 
as an author closed. ‘ In the three years of foiling health which 
were left to him, he lived his accustomed life, honoured for the 
authority of his opinion, generous in his help to younger writers, 
and active in domestic benevolence. He revised Crabbe’s Village, 
and dictated much to Boswell Death removed some who had 
{dayed a great part in his later life — ^Thrale, whose house at 
StreMham had been a second home, and two of the pensioners in 

> Bofwett, ed. HiU, O. B. toI. t, p. 7«f * * 

^ * Ibid, Tol. II, p. 88. • Life of Pope, 
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his poema Hie ssdness of loss was embittered by AIra Tiirale’s 
marriage to Fiossi and the irreparable break in the long and 
happy friradehip. He had so for recovered firom aparalytic seunre 
as to be able, at the close of 1783, to found the Elssex-Head dulk 
By its ease of access, the old man sought to supply the need of 
new company. He dined at The Club, for the last time, in June 
1784. Next month, he set out for his native dty, and returned 
by Birmingham and Oxford, the cities of his youth. His health had 
not found any relief, and, when he reached London in November, 
was rapidly declining. He died 13 December, and, on the 20th, was 
buried in Westminster abbey. Shortly before his death, he had 
destroyed his papers. 

His long career had been uniform in its aim and methods, and 
the distinctions between his earlier and later writings are those 
which come from experience and confidence. The author of the 
prefoce to A Voyage to Ahysmda is unmistakably the author 
of The RtmMer and The Idvee qf the Poets, with the same tastes 
and habits of thought, but younger, with a shorter reach and less 
precision in his skill There had been no discipleship, and no 
time of searching where his strength lay ; and no new influences 
had modified his purpose. The changes to be found in his work 
of forty-five years are those of a natural and undisturbed de- 
velopment, so steady that its stages cannot be minutely marked 
by us, and were probably imperceptible to himself As he grew 
older, he related all art more and more to life. Though careful 
to give his thoughts their best exprestion, and severe on impro- 
prieties in others, he became impatient of mere proficiency in 
technique; and, though a scholar, he recognised the insufficiency 
of scholarship and the barrenness of academic pursuits. He had 
the * purposes of life’ ever and increasingly before him, and his 
criticisms of the English poets are the richest of his works in 
worldly wisdom. * 

At the same time, his style became more easy. The Latin 
element is at its greatest in Rambler. He was then engaged 
on his DuAumary. But he always traded to use long words 
most when he wrote in haste ; and his revision was towards sim- 
idicity^ He used tiiem in conversation, where alone he allowed 
bimself the liberty of a daring coinage. They were in no sense an 

* 8^ & addition to thealftntiona in The Rambler, tbe eomotioni in The Lteee of 
the Poeti as given in Bosirdl's lists. * 
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embroideiy, bat port of tile Tory texture of his thought ^IHIfereiioe 
of thoughtf!^’ he said, ‘will produce diffiarence of language. He that 
thinka with more extent than another will want words of larger 
meaning; he that thinks with subtlety will seek for terms of more 
nice discriminationV As we read him and accustom-our minds to 
more with his, we cease to notice the diction. The strength of his 
thought carries the weight of his words. His mesming is never 
mistaken, though it may not be fhlly grasped at a glance ; for he 
puts much in small compass, and the precision of his language 
requires careful reading for its just appreciation. '‘Familiar but 
not coarse, and el^;ant but not ostentatious’; ‘vanity produced 
a grotto where necessity enforced -a passage’— could ^e thought 
be put more pointedly, or adequately, or diortly? When Latin 
diction cannot be changed without loss, or without affecting 
the tenor of the thought, it has made good its right. His humour 
and irony found an aid in the dignified phraseology. But he also 
used simple words. Wit is ‘that which he that never found it 
wonders how he missed ’ ; ‘ what he does best he soon ceases to 
do’; ‘a rage for saying something when there is nothing to be 
said ’ — these, also, are typical of his style. The letter to Chester- 
field reaches its climax in the homeliest of English: ‘till I am 
known, and do not want it’ 

His parodists have been peculiarly unsuccessful We lose their 
meaning in a Jumble of pedantries ; and we do not lose Johnson’s. 
They inflate their phraseology ; but Johnson is not tumid. And 
they forget that his balance is a balance of thought His own 
explanation still holds good; ‘the imitators of my style have not 
hit it Miss Aikin has done it the best ; for she imitated the 
sentiment as well as the diction.’ This was said in 1777. But 
better than Miss Aikin’s essay ‘ On Romances’^ in the style of 2Bie 
RamMer, and the best of all the parodies, is A CrUieism on the 
Elegy written in a Country Church-yard (1783), composed by 
John Toung, the versatile professor of Greek at Glasgow, and 
designed as a cpntiniiation of The l^e of Cray. The long list 
of his serious imitators begins with Hawkesworth and extends to 
JeflSrey', who started by training himself in the sdiool of the 
periodical essayists. Others, who did not take him as a model, 
profited by the example of a style in which nothing is negligent 
and notbi^ superfluous. He was the dominating influmme in 

^ no. 70. • 

* IfitcflUofieouf Pieeei, in by J. Aikin and A. ti. Aikin (ICn BarbiAld), 1778. 

* See Ooekbnrn, Life ofJ^rey, vol. x, i^. 81 eto. « 
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lan ej^ prose throog^t the second half of the dg^temth 
centi^y. Hie lesson of disdpline required to be tang^t» and it 
was learned fitim him many whose best wwk shows no laraoes 
of his manner. 

Tfiw death, says Morphy, 'kept the public mind in agitation 
beyond all former example. No literary character ever exdted 
so much attention.’ Collections of stories about him had begun 
to appear in his lifetime, and now his friends competed in serious 
biography. When Mrs Rozzi wrote her account, she had heard of 
nine others already written or in preparation. Her AnecdoteB cf 
tAe late Samuel Johnson (1786) has a place by itself It preserves 
much that would have been lost; but its importance lies chiefly in 
its picture of Johnson’s character, and in its illustration of the quali- 
ties by which he was attracted. She writes with amiable pride in 
the ties that bound him to the hospitality of Streatham, and with 
an honest effort to rise above their quarrel If her detractors can 
find evidence of artfulness, no one can deny the clearness of her 
vision ; and, if, at times, her little vanities prevented her from seeing 
the true bearing of Johnson’s remark8,she must,at least, be admitted 
to have been happy in the selection of what she has recorded. 
There is no work of the same size as her Anecdotes that gives a 
better portrait of Johnson. In strong contrast is the Life (1787) 
by Sir John Hawkina It is the solid book of an ' unclubl^ble ’ 
magistrate and antiquary, who has much knowledge and little 
intuitioa He had known Johnson for over forty years and, on 
many points, is our chief authority. Much of the value of his 
book lies in the leng^thy digressions on contemporary literature^ 
His lack of sympathy made him unsuited for biography ; but 
w^ are under a debt to him for the foots which he threw to- 
gether. 

The merits of Mrs Piozzi and Hawkiqs were united and aug- 
mented by Boswell. He had been collecting material since his 
first interview in 1763. He had told Johnson his purpose by 1773, 
and he had spoken definitely of bis lAfe in a- letter of 1776> After 
Johnson’s death, he set to work in earnest and spared himself no 
trouble. 

* Ton oaimot imagine,’ he wrote in 1789, ‘ what labonr, iriiat perplerity, what 
vexation 1 have endured in arranging a iirodiidone mnltiididtir of materialB, 
in sopidsiiig omiseions, in searohing for papers boxied in diffiraent masses, 
and lil this besides the eaertum of composing and ptdisUng: maiqr a time 
have I thought of giving it np.* 
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Bat be was confident in tine result. It was to be not menlj the 
best Ifiogr^dij of Johnson, but the best Ifiography ever wri^Bn. 

't am abMdntely certain,’ he aaid,* that my mode of Uogni^y,whidi gives 
not only a HiHory of J ohncon’s vitible progress Chroagfa t^ world, and of Us 
pnUioatimis, bat a view of his mind in his letters and oonversatiioiis, is ilie 
most perfect that am be-conoeived, and will be mote of a Life than any work 
timt has ever yet appeared.’ 

When the book at last came out, in May 1791, the same confidence 
was expressed in the opening pai*agraphB. There, he admits that 
the idea of interspersing letters had been taken from Mason’s life of 
Gray. He had made a careful study of the art of biography; and 
the Anecdotes of Mrs Pioszi, which had shown the necessity of a 
careful handling of intimate material, and the facts of Hawkins, 
which had proved the inadequacy of simple narrative, had reassured 
him that he was engaged on the real life of his friend. 

Johnson owes much to Boswell ; but it was Johnson who gave us 
BoswelL His life is the story of fiulure turned to success by an 
irresistible devotion. He had always been attracted by whatever 
won the public attention, partly from scientific curiosity, as when he 
visited Mrs Rudd, and partly with a view to his own advancement 
In the first of his letters, he says that Hume 'is a very proper 
person for a young man to cultivate an acquaintance with.’ He 
comes to know Wilkes, but doubts ' if it would be proper to keep 
a correspondence with a gentleman in his present capacity.’ The 
chief pleasure that he foresaw in his continental tour was his 
meeting with Voltaire and Rousseau. Then, he proceeded to 
Corsica and became the friend and enthusiastic champion of FaolL 
Having received a communication on Corsican afbirs from the 
earl of Chatham, he asks : ' Could your lordship find time to honour 
me now and then with a letter?’ Again, he is found thinking of 
a life of lord Karnes and satisfying himself that 'he has eminence 
miou^ to merit this.’ There was cause for the sturdy laird of 
Anchinleck to complain, according to Sir Walter Scott’s anecdote, 
that his irresponsible «K>n was always pinning himself to the tail of 
somebody or other. But, of all his heroes, Johnson al<me brought 
out the best qualities in his volatile character, and steadied hhn to 
the worthy use of his rare gifts. When Johnson is absent* his 
writings possess no remarkable merit, though they have always the 
intmrest of being tiie pelluckl expresrion ci his singular personality. 
The Life is the devoted and flawless recognition of an influence 
whidi he knew that his nature had reqnir^ ^ « 

Bom at Edinburg in 1740, the son of a Scottish advocate who 
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tooli Ub title as a jndge from his ancient estate of AuddnletA in 
AyrtMn>, Boswell reluctantly adopted the fimdly profession of law, 
and, alter studying at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Utrecht, was « a ll ^ 
to the Scottish bar in 1766« His heart was never in a legal career, 
and, to the last, he had a fond belief in sudden and splmidid sue’ 
cess in literature or politics. His earliest work appeared in 2Vle 
8eoU Magazine, but has not been identified. He wrote much verae 
aiid published Aw Efegy on the deatii, of an amiablo yowng lady 
(1761), Aw Ode to Tragedy, dedicated to himself (1761), and The 
Ouh at Newmarket, a humorous description of his experiences 
as the guest of Ihe Jockey club (1762). Several of his earUest 
pieces are printed in A GoUecUon Original Poeme, by the 
Rev. Mr EUuMock and other Scotch GenUemen (1760—2), the 
second volume of which he edited ^ He frequented the literary 
society of Edinburgh, founded the jovial ‘Soaping Club’ and 
engaged in regular correspondence with his friedds. The Lettere 
between the Hon. Andrew Erekine and Jamee Boswell Esq., in 
which, also, there is much verse, he published in 1763. ‘ They have 
made ourselves laugh,’ says the advertisement; ‘we hope they will 
have the same effect upon other people.’ They were hardly worth 
publishing, though we should be sorry now not to have them. In 
the description of a long series of daydreams, given with the 
characteristic vanity which is always saved by its frankness, he 
says: 

I am thinking ' of the perfeot knowledge which I shall aoqnire of men and 
manners, of the intinuudes whidi I shall have the honour to form with the 
learned and ingenions in every seienoe, and of the many amusing literary 
anecdotes which I shall pick up. 

This was published, from Flexney’s shop in Holboni, in the very 
montii that he met Johnson in Davies’s parlour. Shortly before 
tlus, he had brought out, with Erskine and George Dempster, his 
two associates in much of his early work^the rare Criti^ Strie- 
twres on Mallet’s Elvira.. He returned to Edinbuigh from his 
continental travels in 1766, and, being admitted to the bar in the 
midst of the excitement about the Douglas cause, found in it 
material for Dorando (June 1767), which recounts the points at 
issue under a Spanish diaguise, and appeared immediately before 
the thirteen Scottish Judges, by a nwyority of one, arrived at a 
derision contrary to his wishes. The little story went into three 

1 The uumusoripts of uumy of Bocwell’c poem* written between 1760 cud 1768, ■cveiul 

ofth«aiiiwrinted,sraintlM5odlei«iUbniy— MSDonoelSS. Thcodleetioniacludw 

» ‘PknofsTolnmaotPoeaMtobepuUidiedfiDriiiebyBMkatsndDahotde.' 
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editbu within a fortnight^ bnt it now din^points tiie hopes 
ezdted by its rarity. As the case was sent np to the Honte of 
Lordi^ where the decision was nltiniately reversed, Boswdl con- 
tinued to write about it and brought out the more serious Emnee 
tjf the D<mgkM Camm (November 1767X He took an energetic 
part in the riotous controversy concerning the Edinburgh stage 
and supplied the prologue for the opening of the first licensed 
theatre in Scotland^ At the same time, he was engaged on his 
Ciorsican experiences. An Account of Corma had been read by 
Lord Hailes in manuscript in June 1767, and was issued in March 
1768. It is Boswell’s first considerable Ixmk, an^, indeed, his only 
book, apart from those concerned with Johnson, that had a chance 
of being remembered on its merits. It won what he calls *amasing 
celebrity’; he could boast that he w^ 'realty the great man now.’ 
His head was full of Corsica and was not to emptied of it, even 
on Johnson’s adrice. He made a collection of twenty letters by 
himself and others, and published tbem under the title Britiah 
Esmps m favour of Ote Brave Coraicam (January 1769); and, 
in the following September, he appeared at the Shakespeare 
festival at Stratford in the dress of an armed Corsican chief and 
recited a poem that 'preserved the true Corsican character.’ A 
description of the proceedings, an account of himself, and the poem 
were inunediately contributed by him to The London Magemn^ 
*Two months later, he married, and then tried to settle to his 
l^;al practice. From this tim^ the influence of Johnson, already 
evident in An Account of Gordca, grew steadily stronger. He 
was not satisfied with Edinburgh after the splendour of London. 
'The unpleasing tone, the rude fEuniliarity, the barren conver- 
sation,’ he complains, 'really hurt my feelings.’ But he had 
to content himself with lengthy visits to London in vacation, 
which were the more indisiiensable when Johnson had procu^ 
his election to The Club, and he had become a proprietor of 
The London Magcmne. He contributed to it, montbly, a series 
of seventy periodical >essayB called The Hypoehomd/riadk (1777 — 
83), for which he found much material in himself There is also 
mudi in them that was inspired by the dominating friendriiip. 
They take The BamMer as their m^el, and are the most John- 
sonian of his writings. After the death of his father and his own 

' The pndogue was printed in The Seote Magatim for Norember 1767 ; see, also, The 
European Magazine tor May 1791 and Dibdin, J. C., AnaOb of the Edinburgh Stage 
(1S8S), pp. 148 — 8, and 498, The Songt in the JuetieiSty Opera, privatelr^rinied for 
JUezander Boswell in 1816, belong to Uiie time. 
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nuopiiMNnon to Auchinleck, in 1782, he turned to politics, and carried 
outi^ds ambition of becoming a member of tiie English bar, but to 
no purpose. He stood for parliament, and published two letters 
‘to the people of Scotland'; one, On the Pre»ent State qf the 
NdtMn (1783), and the other. On the Alarming Attem^ to 
ii^firinge the Artusles of the Union (1785). All he ’obtained was the 
recordership of Carlisle, which he soon resigned. In his last years, 
which were saddened by the loss of his wife and troubled with 
financial difficulties, he is still found hoping that practice may 
come at any time and expecting ‘a capital prize.’ He confesses 
that he no longir lives with a view to have surprising incidents, 
^ough he is still desirous that his life ‘ should teU.' But he begins 
to waken from the long delusion and, in a melancholy moment, 
admits: ‘I certainly am constitutionally unfit for any employment’ 
He was then on the point of achievement His life was to tell 
better than he knew, and in another way than he had hoped. His 


friendship for Johnson was helping him in these years to do what 
he was unable to do for himself. Without Johnson, he relapses to 
the level of his early verse in No Abolition of Slavery ; or the 
Univereal Empire of Love (April 1791)*. And, when the effort 
of -producing the great work is over, there remains only the 
record of steady decline, varied by new schemes of matrimony, 
and cheered by large sales and the preparation of new editions. 
He died in London, 19 May 1796. From 1768 to within a few weeks 
of his death, he had corresponded regularly with William Johnson 
Temple, a fellow student in the Greek class at Edinburgh who 
became vicar of St Gluvias in Cornwall ; and these letters, which 
had been sold by a hawker at Boulogne and were rescued to be 
published in 1867, give us his real autobiography*. They tell us 
much more than the many descriptions of himself, from his Ode 
to Tragedy to the ‘ Memoirs ’ in the European Magazine of 1791*. 

» A copy of this rare piece is now in the Bodleian Ubrary. It was for long doubt- 
fnl if it had been published, but a review with copious extracts had been given in J he 


€ientleman'B Magtizine for April 1791. a 

* Boswell thought of an autobiography. ‘ My journal, 'he says, 
for a very onrious narrative ’ (letter to Temple, 22 May *789). e rs , 

journal is in his letter to Temple of 16 December 1768. The jo^al . 

but a portfolio of papers, each inscribed ‘Boswelliana,’ 
possession of the marquess of Crewe, and were edited by 

Grampian club in 1874. BosweU thought also of editions of John^ns VoetM, . 
Walton’s LivM, and the autobiography of Sir Bobert Sibbald ; a "'!!j - 

merit of Addon’s poetry ; historiee of Sweden, James I , an ® * 

Thomas Buddiman ; and an account of the Isle of Man. T w, w ,® u ’ 
tione»in Mie Life of Johnson > and yet other projects are 

» If he^ not write these ‘ Memoirs,’ be certamly supphed their matena . 

it 13 

S. L. X. OH. vin. -> 
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If show whj his deseendants decided on a holocaust tS. his 
papers, th^ also explun the attraction which he exerted on t^ose 
who took the trouble to try to understand him. 

Buty if Boswell without Johnson would haye been forgotten, it 
was his own talent that gave the lAft its surpassing excellence. 
Whenever he writes of Johnson, he succeeds in giving the imines- 
sion that he saw things as they were, and not through the spectacles 
of his own personality. He never tried to conceal the part that 
he played; and yet, despite his vanities, and they were many, he 
knew how to make his readers think that they are looking at the 
&ct8 for themselves. The very freedom from slilf-consciousness 
which was no help to his career wi» a great part of the secret of 
his skill in description. It also provided him with material denied 
to less sympathetic natures. ‘No man,’ he said, ‘has been more 
successful in making acquaintance easily than I have been. I even 
bring people quickly on to a degree of cordiality.’ Johnson, too, 
tells us that ‘ Mr Boswell’s frankness and gmety made every body 
communicative.’ He never tired of arranging new situations, in 
order to see what they would bring forth ; and his interpretations 
of what he found are strong testimony to his insight into character 
and to his judgment. Minute as his observations are, he never 
offers a meaningless detail It is easy to understand why Johnson 
made him postpone the Jowmod of a T<mr to the Hdtrides, which 
was intended as a supplement to his own Jov/mey. He had given 
‘ notions rather than fsMsts ’ ; but Boswell had contrived to make 
the &cts give Johnson. The reproduction of his sayings and 
experiences was too minute to be published during his lifetime, 
and was more decently delayed till the year after his death^. The 
Life does not surpass the Jowmal in the sense of actuality ; but 
it is a greater achievement He had met Johnson only on some 
two hundred and seventy days, scattered over twenty-one yeaili, 
and his material had to be gathered from many sources. He 
selects and arranges ; he places his facts in the light and per- 
spective that will create the situation; and Johnson lives in his 
pages. And he had the gift of the perfect style for his kind of 
biography — a style of no marked individuality, but easy, clear and 
flexible, which does its duty without attracting attention, and re- 
;quires to be examined to have its excellence recognised. 

* The Journal was revised by Malone while it was going through the press. Malone 
also revised the Life, and, on Boswell’s death, completed the preparation of the third 
and final edition. ^ 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

‘No man,’ wrote that authoritatiye but autocratic biographer, 
John Forster, ‘ever put so much of himself into his books as 
Goldsmith, from the beginning to the very end of his career.’ To 
many authors, this saying is only partly applicable; but it is 
entirely applicable to the author of 2%e Viemr of Wakefidd. His 
life and his works are intimately connected. They accompany and 
interpret each other in such a way as to make them practically 
inseparable ; and it is, therefore, appropriate, as well as convenient, 
to treat them, so to speak, in the piece, rather than to attempt any 
distribution of the subject into divisions and sub-divisions of 
history and criticism. 

Concerning Goldsmith’s early years, there is much that is 
obscure, or that, in any case, cannot be accepted without rigorous 
investigation. He left his native island when he was three-and- 
twenty, and never returned to it. Those who, like Glover and 
Cooke, wrote accounts of him shortly after his death, were the 
humbler associates of his later and more famous years, while the 
professedly authentic ‘Memoir’ drawn up under the nominal 
superintendence of bishop Percy, and the much quoted letter 
of Annesley Strean in Mangin’s Emvy on lAght Beading, did not 
see the light until the first decade of the nineteenth century, when 
Goldsmith had long been dead. It fi^ows that much of the 
information ibus collected after date must have been imperfect 
and contradictory, often extracted from persons more familiar 
with his obscure b^nnings than with his later eminence, and, 
possibly, in answer to those unsatii^u^ry leading questions which 
usually elicit not so much the truth as what the querist wishes to 
establish. 

Goldsmith was bom on 10 November 1728 ; and it is usually 
held l^t the place ^f his nativity was Fallas, or Pftllasmore, 
a villi^ near Ballymahon, in the county of Longford, Ireland. 

. . Id— 2 
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But it has also been plaunbly contended, though actual proof 
is not forthcoming, tiiat his bme birthplace was Smith-Hill hovse, 
Mphin, Roscommon, the residence of his mother’s &ther, Oliver 
Jones, a clergyman and master of the Elphin diocesan school His 
own fother, Charles Qoldsmith, was, likewise, a clergyman of the 
established dmrclL When Oliver came into the world, Charles Gold- 
smith was acting as-ASsistant to an uncle whose name was Green, 
the rector of Kilkenny West, and eking out a scanty subsistence 
by farming a few fields. In 1730, Green died ; and Charles Gold- 
smith, succeeding to the vacant rectorate, transferred his residence 
to the hamlet of Lissoy, in Westmeath, a little to\he right of the 
road from Ballymahoh to Athlone. At this time, he had five 
children, two sons and three daughters, Oliver being the fifth 
child and second son. As already stated, the accounts of his 
earliest years are contradictory. By some, he was regarded as 
thick-witted and sullen ; to others, he seemed alert and intelligent. 
That he was an adept at all boyish sports is admitted ; and it is 
also recorded that he scribbled verses early. His first notable 
instructor was the village schoolmaster, Thomas, or * Paddy,’ 
Byrne, who had been a quartermaster in queen Anne’s wars. 
Byrne was also a local rimer, and had even composed an Irisli 
version of the Oeorgic$. His endless stories of his continental 
adventures, and his inexhaustible legends of ghosts and banshees, 
held his pupils spellbound ; and, by Goldsmith’s fieunily, were, kter, 
made responsible for much of 'that wandering and unsettled turn 
which so much appeared in his future life.’ TVhen Goldsmith was 
seven or eight, he was attacked by confiuent smallpox, wlpch 
scarred him terribly and probably added not a little to the 
‘exquisite sensibility of contempt’ with which he seems to have 
been bom. With this, at all events, is connected one of the two 
most-repeated anecdotes of his childhood. A ne’er-do-well relation 
asked him heartlessly when he meant to grow handsome, to which, 
after an awkward silence, he replied, ‘I mean to get better, sir, 
when you do.’ The other story also illustrates an unexpected gift 
of repartee. At a party in his uncle’s house, during the pause 
between two country-dances, little Oliver capered out, and 
executed an extemi)ore hornpipe. His deeply-pitted fime and 
ungainly figure caused much amusement ; and the fiddler, a lad 
named Gumming, called out ‘.£sop.’ To whidi the dancer promptly 
answered : 

HeraldB, nrodaim aloud! all sayiag', a * 

See .^Itop daneiinr, and his Monkey xdaying, 
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it ODoe toansferring the lan^ to his nde. Whether improvised 
(tr%emembered, the retort certainly e^om intellectual alacrity. 

From Byrne, Goldsmith passed to the school at Elidun, of 
which his grand£sther had been master; thence to Aflilone, 
and, finally, to Edgeworthstosm, where his preceptor, Patrick 
Hughes, seems to have understood him better than his previous 
instnictors. Hughes penetrated his' superficial obtuseness, re- 
cognised his exceptionally sensitive temperament, and contrived, 
at. any rate, to think better of him than some of his playmates 
who only suc«;eeded in growing up blockheads. There were 
traditions at Edgeworthstown of liis studies — ^his fondness for 
Ovid and Horace, his hatred of Cicero and his delight in Livy 
and Tacitus ; of his prowess in boyish sports and the occasional 
robbing of orchards. It is to the close of his Edgeworthstown 
experiences that belongs one of the most popular of the incidents 
which exemplify the connection between his life and his work. 
Returning to school at the end of his last holiday, full of the 
youthful pride begotten of a borrowed mount and a guinea in 
his pocket, he lingered on his road, with the intention of putting 
up, like a gentleman, at some roadside inn. Night fell, and he 
found himself at Ardagh, where, with much importance, he 
enquired of a passer-by for ‘the best house’ (hostelry) in the 
neighbourhood. The person thus appealed to, a local wag named 
Cornelius Kelly, formerly fencing master to the marquis of 
Granby, amused by his boyish swagger, gravely directed him to 
the residence of the squire of the place, Mr Featherstoa Hither 
Gifidsmith straightway repaired, ordered supper, invited his host, 
according to custom, to drink with him, an^ being by that. 
humourist fooled to the top of his bent, retired to rest, after 
giving particular directions as to the preparation of a hot cake 
for his breakfast. Not until his departure next morning was it 
disclosed that he had been entertaineddn a private ^ouse. The 
story is too good to question ; and accepted, as it has always been, 
supplies a conclusive answer to those afthr-critics of She Stoops 
to Conquer who r^arded the central idea of that comedy — ^the 
mistaking of a gentleman’s residence for an inn — as uqjustifiably 
farfetched. Here, in Goldsmith’s own life, was the proof of its 
probability. 

At this date, he must have been between fourteen and fifteen ; 
and, whatever his ability, it seems to have been decided that he 
shdhldk follow his elder brother Henry to Trinity college, Dublin, 
though not with, the same advantages. Henry Goldsmith, who 
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wM'fiTe or six yean his Invther's senior, had gone as a penrionor 
and obtained a scholarship. For Oliver, this was imjaacticaBle. 
His foiher, a poor man, had, from family pride, further crippled 
himself By undertaking to portion his second daughter, Catherine, 
who had dandestjinely married the son of a rich neighbour. In 
these oircumstances, nothing was open to Goldsmith but to obtain 
his university edncafion as a poor scholar, a semi-menial condition 
which, to one already morbidly sensitive, could not fral ,to be 
distasteflil. For a long time, he fought doggedly against his fate ; 
bn^4it length, yielding to the persuasions of a, friendly uncle 
Contarine, who had himself gone through the same ordeal, he 
was admitted to Trinity college as a sizar on 11 June 1744, 
taking up his abode in one of the garrets of what was then 
the eastern side of Parliament square. 

The academic career thus inauspidously begun was not 
worshipfiiL From the outset, he was dispirited and disappointed, 
and, consequently, without energy or enthusiasm. Moreover, he 
was unfortunate in his tutor, a clergyman named Theaker Wilder, 
who, though his bad qualities may have been exaggerated, was 
* certainly harsh and unsympathetia forte, too, was mathe- 
matics, which Goldsmith, like Swift, like Gray, like Johnson, 
detested as cordially as he detested the arid logic of ‘Dutch 
Burgersdyck’ and Polish Smiglesius. According to Stubbs’s 
History of the Univermty of DiMin, 

Oliver Goldsmith is recorded on one or two ocoaaons as being remacrkably 
diligent at Morning Lecture; again, as eantioned for bad answering at 
Morning and Greek Lectures; and finally, as put down into the next class 
for neglect of his studies. 

To this, he added other enormities. He was noted, as was Johnson 
at Oxford, for much ‘lounging about the college gate’; and fo{ 
his skill on thid) solace to melancholy and laborum dtdce lemmm, 
the German flute, of which, as leadily as his own ‘ Man in Black,’ 
he had apparently mastered the ‘Ambusheer.’ He became involved 
in various scrapes, notably a college riot, including that ducking 
of a bailiff afterwards referred to in the flrst version of The 
IhubU Trtm^ormeUion, on which occasion he was publicly 
admoni^ed quod eeditioni fomanet et tumtdtuavntUme opem 
tuHeeet. Recovering a little firom the stigma of this disgrace 
by ginning a small (Smythe) exhibition, hQ was imprudmit enough 
to celebrate his success by a mixed mitmrtainmmit^ in«lrhat only 
by courtesy could be called his ‘aperients.'* thesfrllMII^ 
the exaq[)erated Wilder made irruptiott^4aaii|^ingf down the 
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voifoitiiiiate hoB<^ wlio^ aftM* forthwith sdling his hookas ran awny, 
Taghely botind, as on subseqaent occarions, for Amedca. Bat a. 
reconciliation with his tutor was patched np by Oliver’s brother 
Henry ; and be retnmed to his college to eqjoy the half-peace 
of the half-pardoned. His fother was now dead ; and he was 
miserably poor. He managed, however, to talce his B.A. degree 
on 27 February 1749, and quitted the university without 
regret,, leaving behind him a scratched rignature on a window 
pane (still preserved), an old lexicon scored with ‘promises to 
pay ’ and a reputation for supplementing his scanty means the 
bdlads (unluckily not preserved) which he was accustomed to 
write and afterwards sell for five shillings a head at the Reindeer 
in Mountrath court, stealing out at nightfidl — so runs the 
tradition — ^to ‘ snatch the fearful joy ’ of hearing them sung. It 
must have been the memory of these things which, years after, 
at Sir William Chambers’s, made him fiing down his cards, and 
rush hurriedly into the street to succour a poor hellad-woman, 
who had apparently, like Ruhini, leo Uvrmes dam la voix. 

What was to happen next? For a Gkildsmith of the Goldsmiths, 
there was no career but the church; and he was too young to be 
ordained. Thereupon ensued an easy, irresponsible time, which 
the new B.A. spent very much to his own satisfeM^ion. He was 
supposed to he qualifying for orders ; >but he had never any gi*eat 
leaning that way. ‘ To be obliged to wear a long wig, when he 
liked a short one, or a black coat, when he generally dressed in 
brown,’ observes one of hie characters in The Citizen of the TTorief, 
was ‘ a restraint upon hie liberty.’ Hence, as his biographer Prior 
sagaciously says, ‘there is reason to believe that at this time he 
followed no systematic plan of study.’ On the contrary, he passed 
his time wandering, like Addison’s Will Wimble, from one relative 
to another, fishing and otter-hunting in the isleted river Tuny , 
playing the flute to his cousin Jane Contarine’s harpsichord, or 
presiding at the ‘free and easys’ held periodically at George 
Comvay’s inn at Ballymahon, where, for the benefit of posterity, 
he doubtless made acquaintance with Jack Slang the horse-doctor, 
Dick Muggins the exciseman and that other genteel and punctilious 
humourist who never ‘danced his bear’ except to Arne’s ‘Water 
pai^’ or the minuet in Handel’s Ariotine. But these Molent 
delights’ could have only one sequel When, in 1761, he presmited 
himself to. Dr Synge, bishop of Mphin, for ordination, he was 
S^©th|nr.' Us.^ college repntatimi had preceded him ; 
whethmf, as <m 4|f|at^occarion, he was found' not qualified,’ or 
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vh^Aier (as legend has it) he pushed his av^on fnnn clerical 
. costume so &r as to appear in flaming scarlet smallclothes — these 
questions are still debated. That another calling must be chosen 
was the only certidn outcome of this mishap. He first turned to 
the next refiige of lettered unemployment, tuition. Having, in 
this way, accum^ted some thirty pounds, he bought a horse, and 
once more started'* for America. Before six weeks were over, 
he had returned penniless, on an animal only fit for the kicker’s 
yard, and seemed niuvely surprised that his friends were not 
rejoiced to see him. Law was next thought of ; and, to this end, 
his uncle Oontarine equipped him with fifty pounds. But he was 
cozened by a sharper on his way to London, and once more came 
back — ^iu bitter self-abasement. In 1752, his longsufiering uncle 
for the last time fitted him out, this time to study physic at 
Edinburgh, which place, wonderful to relate, he safely reached. 
But he never saw Ireland, or his kind relative, again. 

After two years’ stay in the Scottish capital, where more 
memories survive of his social success than of his studies, he took 
his departure for Leyden, nominally to substitute the lectures 
of Albinus for the lectures of Monro. At Leyden, he arrived in 
1754, not without some picturesque and, possibly, romanced 
adventures related in a letter to Contarine. The names of Gaubius 
and other Batavian professors figure glibly and sonorously in his 
future pages ; but that he had much experimental knowledge of 
their instruction is doubtfiiL His name is not enrolled as a 
‘ Stud. Litt.’ in the Album Academicum of Leyden university, nor 
is it known where he received that ‘commission to slay’ which 
justified him in signing himself ‘M.B.’ It was certainly not at 
Padua and enquiries at Leyden and Louvain were made by 
Prior without success. But the Louvain records were destroyed 
in the revolutionary wars. That, however, his stay at Leyden 
was neither prosperous .nor prolonged is plain. He fell again 
among thieves ; and, finally, like Holbeig, or that earlier ‘Peregrine 
of Odcombe,’ Thomas Ooryat of the Crudities, set out to make the 
grand tour on foot ‘Havd inexpertm loquor,' he wrote, later, in 
praising this mode of locomotion ; though, on second thoughts, he 
suppressed the quotation as an undignified admission. He went, 
first, to' Flanders ; then passed to France, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy, supporting himself much as George Primrose does in 
The Yiemr of Weikqfidd, by playing the flute, and by occasional 
disputations at convents or univennties. ‘•Sir,’ said fiosvelt to 

^ The Athmaeum,%X ZxjXj 1%%^. ^ 
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j 0 |liKHm(who seems to have snstaiiied the pan witiboat Uenching), 

' his passage through Europe.’ At some period of 

his wanderings he must have sketched a part of Th» 
spedmens of which he sent from Switzerland to his brother Henry. 
After a year’s wandering, he landed at Dover on \ February 1756, 
‘his whole stock of cash,’ says an early biographer, ‘iunounting 
to no more than a few half-pence.’ By this time, he was seven- 
and-tw^ty. 

His vocation was still as visionary as were his means of subsis- 
tence. He is supposed to have tried strolling, and was certainly 
anxious to play ‘Scrub’ in later years. For a season, he was an 
apothecary’s assistant on Fish street hilL Hence, with some as- 
sistance fi^om an Edinburgh friend. Dr Sleigh, he ‘proceeded’ a 
poor physician in the Bankside, Southwark — ^the r^on afterwards- 
remembered in An Elegy on Mrs Mary Blaine. He is next found 
as corrector of the press to Richardson, at Salisbury court Then, 
drifting insensibly towards literature, to which he seems never to 
have intentionally shaped his course, he is (again like his own George 
Primrose) an usher at the ‘classical Academy’ of Dr Milner of 
Peckham. He had already submitted a manuscript tragedy to the 
author of Clarissa ; and, at Milner’s table, he encountered the 
bookseller Ralph Griffiths, proprietor of The' Monthly Review. 
Struck by some remark on the part of Milner’s latest assistant, 
and seeking for new blood to aid him in his campaign against 
Hamilton’s Gritieat Review, Griffiths asked Gk>ldsmith whether 
he could furnish some ‘specimens of criticism.’ An arrangement 
followed under which, released from the drudgery of Peckham, 
Goldsmith was to receive, with bed and board, a salary which 
Percy calls ‘handsome,’ Prior ‘adequate’ and Forster ‘smalL’ 
Fgr this, he was to labour daily from nine till two (or later) on 
copy-of-all-work for his master’s magazine. 

This, in effect, was Goldsmith’s turning-point; and he had 
reached it by accident rather than design. Divinity, law, physic — 
he had tried them all ; but, at letters, he had never aimed. With 
his duties ‘ at the Sign of the Dunciad,’ in Paternoster row, began 
his definite bondage to the ‘a/ntiqaa Mater of Grub Street’ ; and 
we may pause for a moment to examine his quidifications for his 
difficult career. They -were more considerable than one would 
imagine from his vagrant, aimless past He was a foir clasedcal 
scholar, more advanced than might be supposed from his own 
moddM admissicm to Malone, that he could ‘turn an ode of Horace 
into English bettef than any of them’ ; and. as that sound critic 
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and OoldsDiithiMi, the late Sidney Irwin, remarked, it is not 
neceaaary to make him respondble for the gracelesa GreA of 
kfr Ephraim Jenkinson. In English poetry, he was for seen, 
especially in Dryden, .Swift, Prior, Johnson, Pope and Gay. He 
had a good knowledge of Shakespeare ; and Was fomiliar with 
the omnic dramatists, particularly his compatriot Farquhar. 
French he had acquired before he left Ireland, and he had 
closely studied Moli^re, La Fontaine and the different coUections 
of ana. For Voltaire, he had a sincere admiration ; and, whether 
he actually met him abroad or not, it is probable "his own native 
style, clear and perspicuous as it was from the first, had bron 
developed and perfected by the example of the wonderful writer 
by whom the adjective was regarded as the enemy of the noun, 
finally, he had eqjoyed considerable experience of humanity, 
though mostly in the rough ; and, albeit his standpoint as a 
pedestrian had, of necessity, limited his horizon, he had 'observed 
the face’ of the countries through which he had travelled, making 
his own deductions. On what he had seen, he had refiected, and, 
when he sat down to the 'desk’s dead wood’ in Paternoster row, 
his initial equipment as a critic, apart from his individual genius, 
must have been superior, in variety and extent, at all events, to 
that of most of the literary gentlemen, not exclusively hacks, 
who did Griffiths’s notices in The Mo>nSMy B^new. 

Even in his first paper, on The Mythology qf the Cdles, by 
Mallet, translator of the Edda, he opened with a statement 
which must have been out of the jog-trot of the Dwndctd traditions. 

'The learned on this side the Alps,’ he said, 'have lonfif laboured in the 
Antiqnities of Greece and Borne, but almost totally neglect^ their own; like 
Conunerors who, while they have made inroads into the territories of their 
neighbours, have left their own natural dominions to desolation.’ 

• 

It would be too much to trace the ReHquee of Englieh Poetry 
to this utterance; but, (as Forster says) 'it is wonderful what 
a word in season from a man of genius may do, even when the 
genius is hireling and'obscure and only labouring for tiie bread it 
eats.’ Meanwhile, the specimen review 'from the gentleman who 
signs, D,’ although printed with certain mnissions, secured Gold- 
smitii’s entry to Griffiths’s pwiodical, and he criticised some notaUe 
books — Home’s Douglas, Burke On the Sublime, Gray’s Odes, the 
Cmmoissem, Smollett’s Hi^>ory—^^es which at least prove tiiat, 
utility man as he was, his competence was recognised from the 
first The review of Glray, whose remoteness and 'obscurity’ be 
regretted, and whom he advised to take counsel of Isocrates and 
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‘stillf the peoide^’ was, nevertheless, the last ef his oontributionB 
to 191 MontMy Beview. Whether the &ult lay in his own restless 
nstore, or whether he resented the vexatiouB editing of his work 
by the bookseller and his wife, the &ct remains that, with 
September 1757, Goldsmith’s permanent connection with Griffiths 
came to a close ; and, for the next few months, he subsisted by 
contributing to LU&ra/ry Magazim and by other misceUaneous 

practice of the pen. 

At this point, however, emerges his first prolonged literary 
effort, the remarkable rendering of the Memoin of Jean Marteilhe 
of Bergerac, ‘a I^testant condemned to the Galleys of France 
for his Religion,’ which was published in February 1768. This 
translation, perhaps because it has been sometimes confused with 
that issued by the Religious Tract Society, has never received the 
attention it deserves. It is an exceedingly firee and racy version 
of one of the most authentic records of the miseries ensuing on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes ; and Goldsmith, drudge as he was 
supposed to be, has treated his theme sympathetically. He may, 
indeed, have actually seen Marteilhe in Holland ; but it is more 
reasonable to suppose that he was attracted to the subject by the 
advertisement, in The MmMly Review for May 1757, of the 
French originaL The book is full of interest; and, as the fight 
of The NightimgoHe with the galleys, and the episode of Goiyon, 
the young cadet of the Aubusson regiment, prove, by no means 
deficient in moving and romantic incident. Why, on tMs occasion. 
Goldsmith borrowed as his pseudonym the name of an old college- 
fellow, James Willington, it is idle to enquire. In his signed 
receipt^ still extant, to Edward Dilly, for a third share in the 
volumes, they are expressly described as ‘my translation,’ and it 
is qsefiil to note that the mode of sale, as will hereafter be seen, 
is exactly that subsequently adopted for the sale of The Vicar 
etfWakefidd. , 

Anonymous or pseudonymous, Marteilhe’s Memoire had little 
effect on Goldsmith’s fortunes ; and the twenty pounds he received 
for the MS in January 1758, must have been quickly spent, for 
he was shortly at Peckham again, vaguely hoping that his old 
master would procure him a medical appointment on a forel^ 
station. It ^as, no doubt, to obtain funds for his outfit that he 
began to plan ^ next book, An Enquiry imto ^ Present State 
<if Polite Learning m Evr<q>et for we find him in this year 
soliciting, subscriptions ,fi:om his friends in Ireland. When, at 
last, the nomination arrived, it was merely that of (diysidan to 
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a Coromandel fimtory. Wliat was worse, for some obscure reason, 
it came to nothmg; and his next move was to present Ifimself 
at Sui^geons’ hall — ^Uke Smollett’s Roderick Random— as a ship’s 
hospital mate, with the result that, in December, he was rejected 
as ‘not qualifi^’ To put the seal on his embarrassments, this new 
effort inTolred him in fresh difficulties with his former employer, 
Griffiths, who had helped him to appear in decent guise before 
the examiners— difficulties from which he only extricatejl himself 
with much humiliation by engaging to write a life of Yoltaira 
We next find him domiciled at 12 Green Arbour court. Little 
Old Bailey^, where, in March 1759, Percy, who tiad recently made 
his acquaintance through Grainger of The Sugm Cam, one of the 
staff of The MotUMy Review, paid him a visit He discovered him 
in a miserable room, correcting the proofs of his Enquiry, which 
appeared in the following month. For a small duodecimo of two 
hundred pages, it is, beyond doubt, ambitiously labelled. The 
field was too wide for so brief a survey; and, although the author 
professed that his sketch was mostly ‘taken upon the spot,’ it was 
obvious that he was imperfectly equipped for his task. What he 
had himself seen he described fireshly and forcibly; and what 
he knew of the conditions of letters in England he depicted with 
feeling. He might talk largely of the learning of ‘Luitprandus’ and 
the ‘philological performances’ of Constantinus Afer; but what 
touched him more nearly was the mercantile avidity and sordid 
standards of the London bookseller, the hungry rancour of the 
venal writers in his pay, the poverty of the poets, the slow 
rewards of genius. Perhaps the most interesting features of the 
Enquiry are, primarily, that it is Goldsmith’s earliest original 
work ; and, next, that it is wholly free from that empty orotundity, 
that ‘didactic stiflftiess of wisdom,’ which his French models ]iad 
led him to regard as the crying sin of his English contemporaries. 
To be ‘dull and dronish,’ he held, was ‘an encroachment on the 
prerogative of a folio.’ ‘The most diminutive son of feme, or of 
ffimine, has his toe and his m, his fireUye and his eetamdlye as 
methodical as if bound in cowhide, and closed with clasps of brass.’ 
On the whole, the little book was well received, notwithstanding its 
censure of the two leading Reviews, and the that the chapter 
‘Of the Stage,’ enforcing, as it did, ^ph's earlier Case of Authors 

hy Profession, gave Garrick lasting ofbnce — a circumstance to 

• 

^ These pxemises were snbBeqxiently occupied by Smith, Elder d; Co.^as The 
Comhill Magazine printing office, to which Thaokeraf sent his proofs. KOf. Round- 
about Paper^ * De Fentbus,’ August 1862, at end.) 
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wh|cli may be traced not only some of Goldsmith’s later dramatic 
dllicidties, bat that popular 'poor Poll' couplet of urhidi the 
portable ^hreciaiess rather than the truth has done much 'wrong 
to Goldfflnith's reputatioa To be as eadly remembered as a 
limerick is no small help to a malidous epigram. 

At this date, beyond a few lines dated 'Edinburgh, 1753,' the 
instalment of The TraveUer sent to Henry Goldsmith from Switser- 
land, and the DeacriptioH of an AvJOtor’e Bedthcmber included 
in another letter to the same address, little had been heard of 
Goldnnith’s Terse, although he had 'written vaguely of himself 
as a 'poet’ In the Enquiry, however, he published his first 
metrical effort, a translation of a Latin prologue in that recondite 
Macrobius with a quotation from whom, after an uncommunicalive 
silence, Johnson electrified the company on his first arrival at 
Oxford In the little periodical cfdled The Bee, with which 
Gtoldsmith followed up the Ewguiry, he induded several rimed 
contributions. Of these, only one, some 'topical’ stanzas, On the 
Death of Weife, is absolutely originaL But the rest antidpate 
some of his later excellences— and personal opinions. In the 
Elegy on Mrs Mary Blaiae, he laughs at the fitshion, set by Gray, 
of funereal verse, and, in the bright little quatrains entitldl The 
Gift, successfully reproduces the levity of Prior. But, what is 
more, he b^ns to exhibit his powers as a critic and essayist, 
to write character sketches in the vein of Addison and Steele, 
to reveal his abilities as a stage critic and censor of manners. 
One of the papers, A City Night-Piece, still remains a most 
'touching comment on the shame of cities ; another, 'the Lucianic 
reverie known as The Fame Machine (that is, 'coach’), in which 
Johnson, rejected by Jehu as a passenger for his Dictionary, is 
ac<»pted on the strength of his RamMer, may have served to 
introduce him to the great man who, ever after, loved him with 
a growling but genuine affection. The ^ee, though brief-lived, 
with similar things in The Busy Body and The Ladj/s Magaame, 
also brou^t him to ibe notice of some others, who, pecuniarily, 
were more important than Johnson. Smollett enlisted him for 
the new venture. The BrUish Magazine, and bustling John 
Newbery of St Paul’s churchyard, for a new paper. The PubUe 
Ledger. 

For Smollett, besides a number of minor efforts. Goldsmith 
wrote two of his best essays, A Reverie in the Boar's Head Tavern 
at Emstgheap, and thp semi -autobiographic Adventures of a 
Strolling Player ; for Newbery, the Chinese Letters, afterwards 
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&ililkBeSteAwTheCHSizm<^1heW(hM. Hiis production was hiiint 
permanent suombs. With its assumed mientalism, as witls what 
it borrows frtnn Montesquieu or his imitators, we can dispmise, 
although it may be noted that a summary of the rices of the Con- 
temporary nord, long supposed to be Goldsmith’s own, is a literal 
transcript of bu Halde. What is most enduring in the corre- 
spondence of lien Chi Altangi is the fuller revelation, already 
begun in The Bee, of Goldsmith as a critic, a humourist and 
a social historiographer. It is Goldsmith on quacks 'and con- 
noisseurs, on travellers’ tales and funeral pomp, on mad dogs, on 
letters and the theatre, on such graver themes* as the penal laws 
and public morality, to whom we turn most eagerly now. And 
of even greater interest than tiieir good sense and good humour, 
their graphic touches and kindly shrewdness, is the evidence which 
these passages afford of the coming creator of Dr Primrose and 
Tony Lumpkin. In the admirable portrait of ‘the Man in Black,’ 
with his reluctant benevolence and his Goldsmith feunily traits, 
there is a foretaste of some of the attractive peculiarities of the 
vicar of Wakefield, while, in the picture of the pinched and 
tarnished little beau, with his parrot chatter about the countess 
of All-jSTight and the duke of Piccadilly, set to the forlorn burden 
of ‘Lend me Half-a-Crown,’ he. adds a character sketch, however 
lightly touched, to that imperishable and, happily, inalienable 
gallery which contains the finished fiiU-lengths of Parson Adams 
and Squire Western, of Matthew Bramble and ‘My Uncle Toby.’ 

The last Chinese letter appeared on 14 August 1761, and, 
in May of the following year, the collection was issued in two 
volumes as The Cituen qf the World, a phrase first used in Letter 
XX, and, perhaps, suggested by Bacon’s Eeeaye (no. xm). At this 
date, Gk)ldsmith had moved from the Little Old Bailey to 6 Wine 
Office court. Fleet street, where, on 31 May, he had been visiteil' by 
Johnson. He had be^p editing The Lwd^e Magamne, in which 
aiq)eared the Memoirs of Voltaire composed by him for Griffiths. 
He wrote a pamphlet on the popular imposture, the Cock lane 
ghost, and he compiled or revised A History of MeeMerdmrgh, 
the native countiy of king George Ill’s consort He published an 
anecdotical Life qf Richard Hash, the fimtastic old king of Bath, 
and seven volumes of Phdarch’s Litres. More important than these 
activities, however, was the preparation of The Vicar of Wcde^fidd, 
on which, according to Miss Gaussen^ he was engaged as early as 
June 1761. Internal evidence shows tivst the book i%UBt have 

* Perey : Prelau and Poet, 1908, p. 144. 
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written in mi— 2 ; and it is oertain that a tbiid slim 
was imrchased in October 1769 by Bofyamin OoIIins of Salisburyi 
who aftCTwards printed it for Newbery*. It is fb this &te that 
m q i ft probably be referred the sale of the MS fi t roilia r to Boswell s 
readers, which, in that case, took place at Wine Office court, where 
tbe autiior would be dose to Johnson's chambers in Inner Temple 
lane^ on the opposite side of Fleet street. But, for obscure reasons, 
Ute Vicar was not issued until four years later, at which date it 
will be bouTcnient to return to it. 

Meanwhile^ alternating incessant labour with fitfol escapes to 
‘ Bath or Tonbridge to careen,’ and occasional residence at Islington, 
Goldsmith continued in bondage to ‘ book-building.’ In 1764, he 
became one of the original membera of the fomous (and still existing) 

‘ Club,* afterwards known as ‘ The Literary Club,’ a proof of the 
eminence to which he had attained with the lUeratu This brought 
him at once into relations with Burke, Reynolds, Beauclerk,Langton 
and others of the Johnson circle. His next important work. The 
History of Englcmd in a Berice of Letters from a NMemam, to his 
Bon, published in June, was, as had no doubt been intended, long 
attributed to Chesterfield and other patrician pens. Later, too, in 
the same year, CIhristopher Smart’s Hannah moved him to the com- 
position of The CaptivUy, an oratorio never set to music. Then, 
after the slow growth of months, was issued, on 19 December 
1764, another of the efforts for his own hand with which he had 
diversified his hackwork — ^the poem entitled The Traveller; or, a 
Frospect of Boeiety. 

In a spirit of independence which disti ng uishes this per- 
formance from its author’s workaday output, The TrcwdUr was 
dedicated to .his brother, Henry Goldsmith, to whom the first sketch 
had been forwarded from abroad, and who, in Goldsmith’s words, 
‘dd^ising Fame and Fortune, had retired early to Happiness and 
Obscurity, with au income of forty pounds a year’— the actual 
value of the curacy of Kilkenny West ^e dedication further 
accentuates that distaste for blank verse which Goldsmith had 
already manifested in An Enquiry, as well as his antipathy, 
revealed in The Citiaen qf the World, to the hectoring satires of 
Churchill ; while the general purpose of the poem, anticipated by a 
passage in the forty-third letter of lien Chi Altangi, is stated in 
the final words : 

I have endesvoiued to diow,ftiat there maybe equal baiqirinesa In states, that 
are ou^ntly governed from our own, that every state has a pn - ti i ru lar 

> This Batter is diMuaed more folly in the blbliogt^y. 
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vAtfiifiB at luqn^iMMb and that tiiia ipdndide in each may ba eanied to a 
ndachleToiu exoesa. ^ 

"Whether theSe postulates of the ‘philosophic Wanderer’ — as 
Johnson would have called him — ^are unanswerable or not matters 
little to us now. The poetry has outlived the puix^^^ee. YHiat 
remains in Gol^mith’s couplets is the beauty of the descriptive 
passages, the ‘curious’ simplicity of the language, the sweetness 
and finish of the verse. Where, in his immediate predecessors, are 
we to find the tender charm of such lines as 

Where’er 1 roam, whatever realms to see, ’ 

My heart ontravell’d fondly tnms to thee;* 

Still to my brother toms with ceaseless pain. 

And draii^s at each remove a lengthening chain . 

Bat me^ not destin’d snoh deliid^ts to diaie^ 

My prime of life in wand’ting spent and ear^ 

Impell’d, with steps nnoeasing, to pnrsne 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me witii the view; 

That, like the circle bonnding earth and skies, 

Allnres flrom far, yet, 'as I follow, flies; 

My fortune leads to traverse reidms akme, 

And And no spot of all the world my own. 

It is characteristic both of Goldsmith, and of the mosaic df 
memories which the poetic theories of his day made legitimate;, 
that, even in these few lines, there are happy recollections, and 
recollections, moreover, that he had already employed in [urose. 

The Traveler was an immediate and enduring success; and 
Newbery, so far as can be ascertained, gave Goldsmith £21 for it. 
Second, third and fourth editions quickly followed until, in 1774, 
the year of the author’s death, a ninth was reached. Johnson, who 
contributed nine of the lines, declared it to be the best po«n rinoe 
the death of Pope, a verdict which, without dispanig«|]|<Mlt .|0 
Ooldsmitift, may also \)e accepted as evidence of the 
lack of sympathy with Gray, whose Elegy had appetMO^. ' 
interval Perhaps the 'most marked result of The TravtMef was 
to draw attention to ‘J)liver Goldsmith, M.B.,’ whose name, for the' 
first appeared on the title-page of Newbery’s thinei^teen- 
penny quarto. People began to enquire for his earlier works, and 
tiiereupon came a volume of Esea/ye by Mr GoldmiWt, which 
comprised some of the best of his contributions to The See, The 
PiMie Ledg&r and the rest, together with some fredi specimens 
of verse. The DotMe TroM^orma^on and A new SHm^e. This 
was in June 1766, after which it seems to have occurred to the 
joint proprietors of The Vicar of that the fittii^moment 



iMul .flien anrived ^ tiie prodnctloii of Kliat tb^ aj^Mrently 
ng*ded as their bad baigaia The novel^was accordingly 
^printed at Salisbory by Collins for Francis Kewbeiy, JBhn 
irewbery’s nejdiew, and it was pnblished- on 37 March 1766, in 
tVo.dnod^mp volumes. , 

' l%ere is no reason /or supposing tiiat there were any material 
aherationmin the MS which, in October 1762, had been sold by 
Johns^^^ ^fiad I made it ever so perfect or correct,’ said Goldsmith 
to (as reported in the Percy M&nnoir), ‘I should not have 

had a si^ii^more’^ and the slight modifications in the second 
edition j^ve nothing to the contrary. But it is demonstrable 
that ibere was one addition of importance, the ballad The Hermit 
or Edtmn and Angdina, which had only been written, in or before 
1766, for the amusement of the countess of Northumberland, for 
whom, in that year, it was privately printed. It was probably 
added to fill up chapter viii, where, perhaps, a blank liad been 
left for it, a coiyectnre which is supported by the foct that other 
Idcunaa have been suspected. But these purely bibliographical 
considera,tions have little relation to the real unity of the book, 
whidi seems to follow naturally on the character sketches of The 
Citizen of World, to the composition of which it succeeded. 
In The Citizen, there is naturally more of the essayist than of the 
novelist; in The Vicar, more of the novelist than of the essayist. 
But the strong point in each is Goldsmith himself — Goldsmith’s 
own thoughts and Goldsmith’s own experiences. Squire Thornhill 
might have been studied in the pit at Drury lane, and even 
Mr Burchell conceivably evolved from any record of remarkable 
eccentrics. But the Primrose lamily must have come straight from 
Goldsmith’s heart, from his wistful memories of his fother and his 
brother Henry and his kind uncle Contarine and all that half- 
forgotten fomily group at Lissoy, who, in the closing words of his 
first chapter were ‘all equally generoae,, credulous, simple, and 
ino^nsivfe' He himself was his own ^Philosophic Vagabond 
pursuing Novelty, but losing Content,’ m does George Primrose 
in chapter xx. One may smile at the artless inconsistencies of 
the plot, the lapses of the fable, the presence in the narrative of 
such - makewei^ts as poetry, tales, political discourses and a 
sermon; but the author’s genius and individuality rise superior to 
everything, and the little group of the Wakefield family are now 
veritaUe ‘citizens of the world.’ Only when some wholly new 

the English novel will the Doctor 
Sophia, Moses (with the green 
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ootfl after tiie appearance at Drury lane of a rapid sratiinental 
comedy Kelly called FcAm Ddieaeyy which, under Ganick'fl 
derer generalahip, had an unmerited success. Six dajw later, on 
39 Januaiy 1768, the ill-starred Good-Naim'd M<m was brought 
out at Corent garden by a desponding manager, and a (for the most 
part) depressed cast. Nor did it derive much aid from a ponderous 
prolcgue by J ohnson. Nevertheless, it was by no means ill received. 
Shuter made a hit ^th Croaker, and Woodward was excellent as 
Lofty, the two most important parts; and though, for a space, a 
‘genteel’ audience could not suffer the ‘’low’ scene of the bailiff 
to come between the wind and its nobility, the success of the 
comedy, albeit incommensurate with its deserts and its author's 
expectotions, was more than respectable. It ran for nine nights, 
three of which brought him £400 ; while the sale in book form, with 
the omitted scene, added £100 more. The worst thing was that it 
came after Fodse DeluMcy, instead of before it. 

During its composition. Goldsmith had lived much at Islington, 
having a room in queen Elizabeth's old hunting lodge, Canonbui^ 
tower. In town, he had modest lodgings in the Temple. But £500 
was too great a temptation; and, accordingly, leasing for three- 
fourths of that sum a set of rooms in Brick court, he proceeded to 
furnish them elegantly with Wilton carpets, moreen curtains and 
Pembroke tables. Nil te qumdveru exi/ra, Johnson had wisely 
said to him when he once apologised for his mean environment, 
and it would have been well if he had remembered the monition. 
But Goldsmith was Goldsmith — qwMs ah mcepto. The new expense 
meant new needs — and new embarrassments. Hence, we hear of 
Bonum and English Histories for Davies and A History of Ani- 
mated Nature for Griffin. The aggregate pay was more than £1500 ; 
but, for the writer of a unique novel, an excellent comedy and a 
deservedly successful poem, it was, assuredly, in his own words, ‘to 
cut blocks with a razor.’ All the same, he had not yet entirely lost 
his delight of life. He could still eqjoy country excursions — ‘shoe- 
makers’ holidays’ he* called them — at Hampstead and Edgware; 
could still alternate ‘ The Club ’ in Gerrard street with the Crown 
at Islington and, occasionally, find pausing-places of memory and 
retrospect when, softening toward the home of his boyhood with 
a sadness made deeper by the death of his brother Henry in May 
1768, he planned and perfected a new poem. The Deserted ViUdge. 

How fiir Auburn reproduced lissoy, how ftar The Deserted 
ViUage was English or Irish — are sureljj, matters for i^e^seed- 
^litters of criticism; and decision either way in no wise affects 
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tM^^Miduriiig beauty of the work. The poon hoUb ua by the 
hipnaiiity of ita character picturea, by ita deli^tftil rural deacrip- 
tixhia, by the tender melancholy of ita melarical cadmoea liaten 
to the ‘ Farewell ’ (and fiirewell it practically proved) to poetry : 

f 

Farewell, and O, where%r thy Toioe be tried. 

On Tome’s oliiflGs, or Pambamaroa’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

• Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 

Still let thy voice prevailing over Time, 

Redress the rigours of th’ inclement clime; 

Aid slighted Truth, with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 

Though very poor, may still be very blest. 

• 

Here, Groldsmith ended, if we may rely on Boswell’s attribution to 
Johnson of the last four linea They certainly supply a rounded 
finish^, and the internal evidence ae to their authorship is not 
very apparent. But, if they are really Johnson’s, it is an open 
question whether the more abrupt termination of Goldsmith, 
resting, in Dantesque fashion, on the word ‘blest,’ is not to be 
preferred. 

Report says that Goldsmith’s more critical contemporaries 
ranked The Deserted Village below The TravMer — a mistake 
perhaps to be explained by the intelligible, but often unreasoning, 
prejudice in favour of a first impression. He was certainly paid 
better for it, if it be true that he received a hundred guineas, 
which, although five times as much as he got for The Traveller, 
was still not more than Cadell paid six years later for Hannah 
More’s forgotten Sir IMred of the Bower. The Deserted Village 
was published on 26 May 177u, with an affectionate dedica- 
tion to Reynolds, and ran through five editions in the year of 
issue. In the July following its appearance. Goldsmith paid a short 
visit to Paris with his Devonshire fneflds, Mrs and the Miss 
Hqmecks, the younger of whom he had fitted with the pretty pet 
name ‘ the Jessamy Bride,’ and who is sup^sed to have inspired 
him with more than friendly feelings. On his return, he fell again 
to the old desk work, a life of Bolingbroke, an abridgment of his 
Romum History and so forth. But he still found iime for the 
exhilntion of his more playful gifts, since it must have been about 

That trade’s proud empire bastes to swift deoay, 

• ^ As ooean s^eps the laboured mole awaj; 

While self-respecting power can Time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


1 
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tids date thai> in Hie fenn of an efdstie to his friend Lord dare, 
lie threw off that deli^tfril medley of literary recollection and 
penonal experience, the verses known as The Hmaush qf Vemaon, 
in whidi the ease and lightness of Prior are wedded to the best 
measure of Swi^ If the chqf dceuvre be really the equal of the 
ehtf (tceume, there is little better in Gioldsmith’s work than this 
pleasant jen deeprii. But he had a yet greater triumph to come, 
for, by the end of 1771, he had completed his second add more 
successful comedy, 8he Stoops to Conquer. 

At this date, the worries and vexations which had accompanied 
the, production of The Good-Natwn^d Mem had been more or less 
forgotten by its author; and, as they fisded, Ooldsmith’s old dreams 
of theatrical distinction returned. The sentimental snake, moreover, 
was not even scotched ; and 'genteel comedy ’ — ^that ' mawkish drab 
of spurious breed,’ as the opportunist Garrick came eventually to 
style it — ^had still its supporters: witness The West Indian of 
Cumberland, which had just been produced. Falling back on an 
earlier experience of his youth, the mistaking of squire Feather- 
ston’s house for an inn, Goldsmith set to work on a new comedy ; 
and, after much rueful wandering in the lanes of Hendon and 
Edgware, 'studying jests with the most tragical countenance’ Tony 
Lumpkin and his mother, Mr Hardcastle and his daughter, were 
gradually brought into being, 'to be tried in the manager’s fire.’ 
The ordeal was to the full as severe as before. Colman accepted 
the play, and then delayed to produce it His tardiness em- 
barrass^ the author so much that, at last, in desjiair, he transferred 
the piece to Garrick. But, here, Johnson interposed, and, though 
he could not induce Colman to believe in it, by the exercise ‘ of a 
kind of force,’ prevailed on him to bring it out Finally, after it 
had been read to 'the Club,’ in January 1773, under its first titie 
The Old House, a New Inn, and, assisted to some extent by 
Foote’s clever anti-sentimental puppet-show Piety in PaMens; 
or, the Hemdsome Housemaid, it was produced at Covent garden 
on 15 March 1773, as She Stoops to Conquer; or, the Mistakes 
qf a Night. When on the boards, supported by the suf- 
frages of the author’s firiends, and enthusiastically welcomed by 
the public, the play easily triumphed over a caballing manager and 
a lukewarm company, and, thus, one of the best modem comedies 
was at once lifted to an eminence from which it has never dnee 
been deposed. It brought the author four or five hundred pqunds, 
and would have brought him more by its* sale in book fbrm, had 
he not, in a moment pf depression, handed ofbr the copyright to 
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N^bery, in disdluu^ of a debt But be inscribed the piay to 
Ji^msMi, in one of those dedications which, more, pc^hi^ than else- 
iriiere, vindicate his claim to the praise of having tondied fioth ing 
that he did not adorn. 

Unhappily, by this time, his affiurs had reached a stage of 
complication firom which little short of a miraele could extricate 
him ; and there is no doubt that his invplved circumstances affected 
his hea]^, as he had already been seriously ill in 1772. During the 
few months of life that remained to him, he did not pubUdi anything, 
his hands being full of promised work. His last metrical effort 
was RetaMaSion, a series of epitaph-epigrams, left unfinished at his 
death, and prompted by some similar, though greatly inferior, eflbrts 
directed against him by Garrick and other friends. In March 1774, 
the combined effects of work and worry, added to a local disorder, 
brought on a nervous fever which he aggravated by the unwise use 
of a patent medicine, James’s powder, on which, like many of his 
contemporaries, he placed too great a relianca On the 10th, he 
had dined with Percy at the Turk’s Head. Not many days after, 
when Percy called on him, he was ilL A week later, the sick 
man just recognised his visitor. On Monday, 4 April, he died; 
and he was buried on the 9th in the burial ground of the Temple 
church. Two years subsequently, a memorial was erected to him 
in Westminster abbey, with a Latin epitaph by Johnson, containing, 
among other things, the oft-quoted affeetwumpotem, at lenis domi- 
nator. An even more suitable farewell is, perhaps, to be found in 
the simpler ‘valediction cum omdo' which his rugged old friend 
inserted in a letter to Langton : ‘ Let not his frailties be remem- 
bered; he was a very great man.’ 

Goldsmith's physical likeness must be sought between the 
idealised portrait painted by Reynolds early in 1770, and the 
semi-grotesque ‘heswl’ by Bunbury prefixed to the posthumous 
issue in 1776 of The, Hamadi of Venitton. As to his character, 
it has suffered a little from the report of those to whom, like 
Walpole, Garrick, Hawkins and Boswell, 1118 peculiarities were 
more apparent than his genius; though certun things must be 
admitted because he admits them himself Both early and late, 
he confesses to a trick of blundering, a slow and hesitating utter- 
ance, an assumed pomposity which looked like self-importance. 
He had also a distinct brogue which he cultivated rather than 
corrected. But as to ‘ talking like poor Poll,’ the dictum requires 
qua&cation. It is quite intelligible that, in the dominating 
presence of Johnson, whose magisterial manner overrode both 
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Burke and Gibbon, Goldsmith, who iros twenty years yonngm'f 
whose wit reached its flashing point bat- fliliilly, and who was 
easily disconcerted in aigament, should not have appeared at his 
best, though there were cases when, to use a colloquialism, he 
‘got home’ even on the great man himself— witness tbe happy 
observation tbat Johnson would make the Uttle fishes of &ble-kmd 
talk like whales. But evidence is not wanting that Goldsmith 
could converse delightfully in more congenial companies,, With 
respect to certain other imputed shortcomings — the love of fine 
clothes, for instance— the most charitable explanation is the desire 
to extenuate physical deficiencies, inseparable 6*001 a morbid 
self-consciousness; while, as regards his extravagance, something 
should be allowed for the accidents of his education, and for the 
canker of poverty which had eaten into his early years. And it 
must be remembered that he would give his last ferthing to any 
plausible applicant, and that he had the kindest heart in the 
world. 

As a literary man, what strikes one most is the individuality — 
the intellectual detachment of his genius. He is a standing illus- 
tration of Boswell’s clever contention that the fowls running about 
the yard are better flavoured than those which are fed in coops. 
He belonged to no school; he formed none. If, in his verse, we 
find traces of Addison or Prior, of Lesage or Fielding in his novel, 
of Farquhar or Cibber in his comedies, those traces are in the 
pattern and not in the stuff. The stufiT is GK>]dsmith — Goldsmith's 
philosophy, Goldsmith’s heart. Goldsmith’s untaught grace, sim- 
plicity, sweetness. He was but forty-six when he died; and he 
was maturing to the last Whether his productive period had 
ceased, whether, with a longer span, he would have gone higher- 
may be doubted. But, notwithstanding a mass of hackwork which 
his faculty of lucid exposition almost raised to a fine art, he con- 
trived, even in his short*life, to leave behind him some of the most 
finished didactic poetry in the language ; some unsurpassed femiliar 
verse ; a series of essays ranking only below Lamb’s ; a unique and 
original novel ; and a comedy which, besides being readable, is still 
acted to delighted audiences. He might have lived longer mid 
done less ; but at least he did not live long enough to fidl belpw 
his best 



CHAPTER X 


THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Macpherson’s Ossiak. Chatterton. 

Percy and the Wartons 

It is scarcely a paradox to say that the Middle Ages have 
influenced modem literature more strongly through their archi- 
tecture than through their poems. Gothic churches and old 
castles have exerted a medieval literary influence on many 
authors who have had no close acquaintance with old French 
and German poets, and not much curiosity about their ideals or 
their style. Even in writers better qualified by study of medieval 
literature, like Southey and Scott, it is generally the historical 
substance of the Middle Ages rather than anything in the imagina- 
tive form of old poetry or romance that attracts them. Even 
William Morris, who is much more afiected by the manner of old 
poetry than Scott, is curiously unmedieval in much of his poetry ; 
there is nothing of the old fashion in the poem The Df^mce of 
Qwnevere, and the old English rhythm of the song in Sir Peter 
Harpdon’g End is in striking contrast, almost a discord, with the 
dramatic blank verse of the piece. Medieval verse has seldom been 
imitated or revived without the motive of parody, as, for instance, 
in Swinburne’s Masqm of Qnem Bersabe ; the great exception is 
in the adoption of the old ballad measuues, from which English 
poetry was abundantly refreshed through Wordsworth, Scott and 
Coleridge. And here, also, though the ballad measures live and 
thrive all through the nineteenth century so naturally that few 
people think of their debt to Percy’s Beliquea, yet, at the be- 
guming, there is parody in the greatest of all that race, The 
Anden/t Mariner — ^not quite so obvious in the established version 
as in the first editions (in the Lyrical BcMade of 1798 and 1800), 
but still clear enough. 

13ie«Middle Ages did much to help literary long be- 
fore the time of Scott ; but the thrill of mystery and wonder came 
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macli more from Gothic buildings tban from Mor^ d'Artkm, and 
it is found in writers who had paid little or no attention to old 
English romance, as well as in those who showed their interest in it. 
The frunouB passage in Congreve’s Mowrmng Bride is romantic in 
spirit and intention, and its success is won fivm a Gothic cathedral, 
with no intermediary literature So, also, the romantic ruin in the 
first version of Collins’s Ode to Evening, 'whose walls more awful 
nod,’ is pictorial, not literary, except in the conventional 'nod,’ 
which is literary, indeed, but not at all medieval This ' nod,’ by 
the way, has been carefully studied in Gveee&t at Trv£k'^\ it is 
a good criterion of the eighteenth century romantic style; Collins, 
happily, got rid of it, and saved his poem unblemished. 

Mc^eval literary studies undoubtedly encouraged the taste 
for such romantic eflects as are beheld when abbeys or ruined 
castles are visited by twilight or moonlight ; but the literary 
Gothic terror or wonder could be exercised without any more 
knowledge of the Middle Ages than Victor Hugo possessed, whose 
Notre Dame de Parie owes hardly anything of its triumph to 
medieval booka On the other hand, there was much literature of 
the Middle Ages known and studied in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century without any great effect upon the aims or sensi- 
bilities of practising men of letters. There seems to have been no 
such prejudice against medieval literature, as there undoubtedly 
was, for a long time, against Gothic architecture. ' Black letter ’ 
poetry and the books of chivalry were, naturally and rightly, be- 
lieved to be old-fashioned, but they were not depreciated more 
emphatically than were the Elizabethans ; and, perhaps, the very 
want of exact historical knowledge concerning the Middle Ages 
allowed reading men to Judge impartially when medieval things 
came under their notice. Dryden’s praise of Chaucer is, altogether 
and in every particular, feur beyond the reach of his age in criticism ; 
but it is not at variance wi^ the common literary judgment of 
his time, or of Pope’a The principle is quite clear ; in dealing 
with Chaucer, one mhst allow for his ignorance of true English 
verse and, of course, for his old English phrasing'; but, then, he is 
to be taken on his merits, for his imagination and his narrative 
skill, and, so taken, he comes out a better example of sound 
poetical wit than Ovid himself, and more truly a follower of nature. 
Pope sees clearly and is not put off by literary prejudices ; the 
theme of EUnaa to Abelard is neither beitter nor worse for 
dating back to the twelfth century, and he appropriated The 
1 Pp. 44 fl. Eversley Series edn. 1897« 
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T0»jph qfFame fitnii Ghanow because he finds that its substance 
is good enough for him. Addiscm's estimate of Chevy CKocs is 
miade in nearly the same spirit ; only, here something oontroywsial 
cimies in. He shows that the old English ballad has some of 
the qualities of classical epic ; epic rirtues are* not exdusiTely 
Greek and Roman. Tet, curiously, there is an additional moral ; 
the ballad is not used as an alternative to the modem taste for 
correct •writing, but, on the contrary, as a reproof to the meta- 
physical school, an example of ‘the essential and inherent perfection 
of simplicity of thought’ It is significant that the opposite 
manner, which is not simple, but broken up into epigram and 
points of wit, is called ‘ Gothick ’ by Addison ; the imitators of 
Cowley are ‘Gothick’; the medieval ballad, which many people 
would have reckoned ‘Gothick,’ is employed as an example of 
classical simplicity to refute them. ‘Gothick ’ was so very generally 
used to denote what is now called ‘medieval’ — ‘the Gothick 
romances,’ ‘the Gothick mythology of elves and fairies’ — ^that 
Addison’s paradoxical application of the term in those two papers 
can hardly have been miintentional ; it shows, at any rate, that 
the prejudice against Gk>thic art did not mislead him in his 
judgment of old-foshioned poetry. In his more limited measure, 
he agrees with Dryden and Pope. What is Gothic in date may be 
classical in spirit 

Medievalism was one of the minor eccentric foshions of the 
time, noted by Dryden in his reference to his ‘ old Saxon friends,’ 
and by Pope with his ‘mister wight’ ; but those shadows of ‘The 
Upheaving of ./Eifred’ were not strong enough, for good or 
ill, either to make a romantic revival or to provoke a modem 
curse on paladins and troubadours. Rymer, indeed, who knew 
more than anyone else about old French and Provencal poetry, 
was the loudest champion of the unities and ciassicai authority. 
Medieval studies, including the history of poetry, could be carried 
on without any particular bearing on modem productive arty with 
no glimmering of a medievalist romantic scBool and no threatening 
of insult or dagger to tiie most precise and scrapulous modem 
taste. It would seem that tbe long ‘battle of the books,’ the 
debate of ancients and modems in France and England, had 
greatly mitigated, if not altogether quenched, the old jealousy of 
fbe Middle Ages which is exemplified in Ben Jonson’s tirade : 

• No TCnigh^ o’ the Sim, nor Amadis de Chnila, 

* Prhnakona Pantagmela pnbllc notUngs^ 

Aborttres tilt the fbbaloaB dark ehdater. 
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TUa is the old scholarly contempt for the Ifiddle Ages; it 
is (XHniiig to be out of date in Jonson's time. The bodes of 
chivaliy recovered some of their fovoor, as they ceased to be 
dangeipus distractions ; those who laughed at Tha Kmght qfthe 
Bwmmg PeeUemere not ashamed to read The Seven Ohampiom 
qf Christendom. There is a pleasant apology for the old romances 
by Chapelain in Fpmee, an author more determined than Ben 
Jonson in his obedience to literary rules. And it may be supposed 
that, later, when the extreme modem party had gone so for as to 
abuse Homer for his irregularities and barbarous want of taste, 
there wo.uld be less inclination among sensible men to find foult 
with medieval roughness; cavilling at superfiuities in romance 
might be all very well, but it was too like the scandalous treatment 
of Homer by Perrault and his party ; those, on the other hand, 
who stood up for Homer might be the less ready to censure 
Amadis of Ckvul. There may be something of this motive in 
Addison's praise of Chevy ChMX ; at any rate, he has sense to find 
the classical excellences where the pedantic modems would not 
look for anything of the sort 

Modem literature and the minds of modem readers are so 
affected by different strains of medieval infiuence through various 
‘romantic’ schools, through history, travel and the study of 
languages, that it is difficult to understand the temper of the 
students who broke into medieval antiquities in the seventeenth 
century and discovered much poetry by the way, though their 
chief business was with chronicles and state papers. It is safe to 
believe that everything which appeals to any reader as peculiarly 
medieval in the works of Tennyson or Rossetti was not apparent- 
to Hickes or Hearne or Bymer, any more than it was to Leibniz 
(a great medieval antiquary), or, later, to Muratori, who makes 
poetry one of his many interests in the course of work resembling 
Rymer’s, though marked by better taste and intelligence. The 
Middle Ages were studied, sometimes, with a view to modem 
applications ; but thefo were generally political or religious, not 
literary. And, in literary studies, it is long before anything like 
Ivanhoe or anything like The Defence of Qnenevere is discernible. 
Before the spell of the grail was heard again, and before the vision 
of Dante was at all regarded, much had to be learned and many 
experiments to be made. The first attraction from the Mid^e 
Ages, coming as a discovery due to antiquarfon reseavch and not 
by way of tradition, was that of old nerthera heroic^pdbtry, 
commonly called Icelandic— ‘ Islandic,’ as Pen^ spells it. Gray, 
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he composed The Deeeewt 0dm, and 7%e FoUd, Sieten, 
drew from soaroes which had been made known in ESngland in 
the seTonteenih century. These, in their effect on English readers, 
formed the first example of the literary infiuence of the Middle 
Ages, consciously recognised as such, and takeii dp with anti- 
quarian literary interest 

Of course, the whole of modem literature is full of the Middle 
Ages ; the most disdainful modem clsAsicist owes, in France, his 
alexandnne verse to the twelfth century and, in England, his 
heroic verse to a tradition older still, llie poet who stands for 
the perfection of the renascence in . Italy, Ariosto, derives his 
stanza from the lyric school of Provence, and is indebted Tor most 
of his matter to old romances. Through Chaucer and Spenser, 
through Coutvless of Pembroke’s Arcadia, through many 
chapbooks and through the unprinted living folklore of England, 
the Middle Ages formed the minds of Dryden and Pope and 
their contemporaries. Bnt, for a distinct and deliberate notice of 
something medieval found by study and considered to be avail- 
able in translation or adaptation, one must go to Sir William 
Temple’s remarks about The Death-Song of Ragnar Lodhrok ; it is 
hard to find anything of the same sort earlier. What marks it out 
is not so much the literary curiosity which selects it, but the 
literary estimate which judges this ancient northern piece to 
have a present value. Thereby, Sir William Temple begins 
the modem sort of literary study which looks for suggestion 
in old remote and foreign regions, and he sets a precedent 
for the explorations of various romantic schools, wandering 
through all the world in search of plots, scenery and local 
colour. 

Here, it may be objected that this kind of exploration was 
nothing new ; that the Middle Ages themselves had collected 
stories from all the ends of the earth ; that Elizabethans range 
as for as Southey or Victor Hugo ; that Racine, too, calculates 
the effect of what is distant and what is foreign, in his choice 
of subjects for 'tragedy, Iphig&tiie or Baja/xet. What, then, is 
specially remarkable in the foot that Scandinavian legend was 
noted as interesting, and that Sir William Temple gave an hour of 
study to the death-song of Ragnar? The novelty is in the historical 
motive. The Death-Song of Ragna/r is intelligible without much 
historical commentary; anyone can understand the emphatic 
ifiirases: ‘we smote with swords’ {pngnemmvm ensibm); ‘laughing 
1 die’ (tidens moriar^noi to speak of the mistranslated lines 
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ir^di r^praaent the heroes in Valhalla drinking ale ont ^ 
sknllB of their aiemies : 

Bibemv$ eerevuiam 

Eac eoncavu cnUeribut eramorum. 

Those things’csiPght men’s fian<^; and the honourable, oourageous 
▼iking was launched to try his fortune in modem romantic litera- 
ture. But there was the historical interest, besides ; and Temple, 
in his essay OfH^oie Virtue, notices the song of Bagnar because 
it explains something in the past, and contributes somelMng to 
the experience of the human race. He takes up ‘ runic ’ literature 
again in his essay Of Podry ; he is working on the same lines as 
Sidney and attending the progress of poesy from its early life 
among the barbarians. He vindicates, like Ihmiel, the right of the 
Qothic nations to a share in the humanities And he proves, by 
particulars, what Sidney and Daniel had left vague ; he exhibits 
this specimen from a definite tract of country ; and his quotation’ 
has a double effect ; it touches those readers who may be looking 
for a new thrill and fresh sources of amazement ; it touches those 
also who, besides this craving, are curious about the past; who are 
historically minded and who try to understand the various ftshions 
of thought in different ages Thus, one significance of this quotation 
from Bagnar’s death-song is that it helps to alter the historical 
view of the world. Historical studies had suffered from the old 
prevalent opinion (still strong in the eighteenth century, if not 
later) that all ages of the world are very much alike. The Dec^ 
Song qf Bagnar and other references to the heroic poetry of 
Norway were like distance marks which brought out the perspec- 
tive. 

Scandinavian suggestions did not lead immediately to any 
very large results in English poefry or fiction. Macpherson came 
in later and took their ground ; the profits all went to Ossimi. 
Students of northern wtiquities were too consdentions and not 
daring enough ; Percy’s Five Pieces of Bvme Poetry came out 
humbly in the wake. of Macpherson; his book is like what the 
Icelanders, in a feivourite contemptuous figure, call 'the little 
boat towed behind V But the history of Scandinavian studies is 
worth some notice, though Odin and his friends achieved no such 
sweeping victories as the heroes of Morven. 

Temple’s authorities are' Scandinavian, not English, scholars ; 
he conversed at Nimeguen on these subjects with count 

^ * It would be as vain to deny, as it is perhaps Impolitic to menticm, tiHat this 
attempt is owing to the snooess of the Erse fhi^ents ’ (Fiv$ Pieces, 1768, fnfooe)* 
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OiMirtieroa, and he quotea from CMans W<»uiii& But northwn 
stadies were already flourishing in England by meuis of the Oxford 
press, to which Junius had given founts of type from which were 
(Minted his Oothic and Old English gospels, and where the founts 
are still preserved and ready for use. Junius’s t^pe was used in 
printing Hickes’s Icelandic grammar, which was afterwrards inriuded 
in die magnificent Thesaurus Ldnguarum Fetsrtm Septentrum- 
aJium. It vras used, also, for E. G.’s (Edmund Gibson’s) Oxford 
edition bf PoUmo-Middinia and of Chrislis Kirk on the Qrene 
( 1601 ), which was brought out as a philological joke, with no detri- 
ment to philological science. Gfothic, Icelandic, Old English and 
the languages of Chaucer and Gawain Douglas are all employed in 
illustration of these two excellent comic poems, for the benefit of 
the ‘joco-serious Commonwealth’ to which the book is dedicated. 

Hickes’s Thesaurus is a great miscellaneous work on the 
antiquities of all the Teutonic languages. One page in it has now 
the authority of an original Old English document, for there he 
printed the heroic lay of Finnsburh from a manuscript at Lambeth 
which is not at present to be found. On the opposite page and 
immediately following is an Icelandic poem : Hervor at her father 
Angantyr’s grave, calling upon him to give up the magic sword 
which ^d been buried vdth him. This poem is translated into 
English prose, and it had considerable effect on modern literature. 
It was thought good enough, and not too learned or recondite, to 
be reprinted in the new edition of Dryden’s Miscdlanp, Part vi, 
in 1716 , Icelandic text and all. It seems to have been an after- 
tiiought of the editor, or in compliance with a suggestion from 
outside which the editor was too idle to refuse — for the piece is 
printed with Hickes’s heading, which refers to the preceding piece 
(Finnsburh) in the Thesaurus said compares the Icelandic with 
the Old English verse— quite unintelligible as it stands, abruptly, 
in the Misc^lany\ But, however it came about, the selection 
is a good one, and had as much success as is possible to those 
shadowy ancient things. It is repeated, .under the title The 
IneanJMbion of Hervor by Percy, as the first of his Five Runic 
Pieces \ and, after this, it became a fovourite subject for para- 
phrase; it did not escape ‘Monk’ Lewis; and it appears as L'tipie 
dHAngoMyr in the Po^mes harhares of Leconte de Lisle. 

Percy’s second piece is The Dying Ode of Ragnar Lodbrog. 
This had not been left unnoticed after Tmnple’s quotation from it 
Ibomas Warton the elder translated tiie two stimzas which Temifle 

' ^ * * Pint VI, 
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took fixm his authority, the l^ttera^iiralhiN^of Olaos W<niniaB; 
thty appeared as 'a Bunic Ode ’ in the posthumoiis volmne of his 
poons (1748). They connted for something in the education of 
Thomas the younger and Josejdi Warton, together with the 
architecture ofi Winchester and Windsor, and the poetry of 
Spenser and Milton. 

It will be observed that Old Englidi poetry had none of this 
success — very slight success indeed, but still ascertainable — ^which 
attended The Dea^Bomg of Bagimr and The IwxmJ&niAon of 
Hervor. Perhaps, if Hickes had translated The Fight at Fiatm- 
burh — ^but he did not, and so the Icelandic page was taken and 
the Old English left. Apart from that accident, there was good 
reason for the greater success of^the 'runic’ or 'Islandic' poema 
They are much more compact and pointed than anything in Old 
En gliah. The poem of Hervor is an intensely passionate lyrical 
drama ; the song of Ragnar is an emphatic rendering of ihe heroic 
spirit of the north ; the poem is itself the product of an early 
romantic movement which had learned the artistic use of heroic 
phrases, and makes the most of them in a loud metallic way. The 
literary artifice can be detected now; the difference from the 
older heroic style is as great as that between Burns and Barbour 
in their idea of the valiant king Robert and the eloquence of 
Bannockburn. But this calculated and brassy emphasis all went 
to establish The Death-Song as a remarkable proof of early poetical 
genius in the north, and a type of northeni heroic virtue. 

The other three pieces in Percy’s volume had less vogue than 
Ragnar and the sword of Angantyr. One is The Bansome of EgiU 
ihe Scald, taken from Olaus Wormiua It had been appreciated 
already by Temple, who calls the poet by the name of his lather, 
but means Egil when he says 'Scallogrim.’ The passage may be 
quoted ; it follows immediately on The DeaBi-Song of Ragnar : 

I am deceived, if in this flbnnet, and a following ode of Scallogrim (which was 
likewise made by him after he was condemned to die, and deserved his pardon 
fmr a reward) there be not a vein truely poetical, and in its kind Pindaric, 
takinar it with the allowance of the different climates^ fashions, opinions, and 
langnages of such distant conntries. 

Unfortunately, the prose history of Egil Skallagrimsson wets 
not printed as yet, and could not be used by Percy. There is a 
curious neglect of history in Percy’s notes on the two poems that 
follow: The Funeral Song of Haeon and The Complamt (f 
Harold. The selection of the poems is a ^>od one ; but it i&clear 
that, with the editor, the mythological interest is stronger*thw the 
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MlioricaL HispniidpeJgiudeiB/ntrociiMil^dl'ftwtQtreciiijDamM- 
nuam by CSievalier Mallet, as to whidi we read: *k. traaslaftion 
tiiis work is in great forwardness, and will shortly be puUished.’ 
It is cnrious to see how the connection with ihe Oxford press and 
the tradition of Junius and Hickes is still maintaiiied ; Percy here 
(as also in the preface to liis Rdiquea) acknowledges the help of 
lye, whose edition of the Gothic Gkwpels was published at Oxford 
in 1760. The ‘ Islandic Origirnds,’ added by Percy after his trans- 
lations, Vere plainly intended as a reminder to Macpherson that 
the original Gteielic of Fingal was still unpublished. The Five 
Pieces, it should be observed, were issued without Percy’s name. 

Gray’s two translations from the Icelandic^ are for the finest 
result of those antiquarian studies, and they help to explain how 
comparatively small was the influence of the north upon English 
poetry. How much Gray knew of the language is doubtful ; but he 
certainly knew something, and did not depend entirely on the Liatin 
translations which he found in Bartholinus or Torfoeua He must 
have caught something of the rhythm, in 

Viudum, vindum 
Vef darradar, 

and have appreciated the sharpness and brilliance of certain 
among the phrases. His Descent of Odin and his Fatal Sisters 
are more than a mere exercise in a foreign language, or a record 
of romantic things discovered in little-known mythologies. The 
Icelandic poems were more to Gray than they were to any other 
scholar, because they exactly correspond to his own ideals of poetic 
style— concise, alert, unmufoed, never drawling or clumsy. Gray 
must have felt this. It meant that there vras nothing more to be 
done with ‘ loinic ' poetry in English. It was all too finished, too 
classical No modem artist could hope to improve upon the style 
of the northern poems ; and the subjects of iiorthera mythology, 
good as they were in themselves, would bejdifficult and dangerous 
if clothed in English narrative or dramatic forms. Gray uses what 
he can, out of his Icelandic studies, by transferring some of the 
motives and phrases to a British theme, in The Ba/rd. 

In Hickes’s Thesaurus may be found many curious specimens 
of what is now called Middle English : he quotes Poema Morale, 
and he gives in full The Lamd of Codcayne. He discusses versi- 
fication, and notes in Old English verse a greater regard for 
quantity than in modem English (giving examples from Cowley 
of sbor^ syllables lengthened and long shortened); whUe, in 

3 Of. ante, ohap. tp, ppt 129 ff. 
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diieiraing allitentiou, he quotes from modean poets^ Dbnn^ Wallffl*, 
It might be smd that the promise dt the History tyt 
Englisk Poetry is there; Hickes certainly does much in the 
ground later occupied by Warton. Gibson’s little book may be 
mentioned again as part of the same work ; and it had an effect 
more immediate than Hickes’s ‘semi^Gaxon’ quotations. There 
was an audience ready for Christis Kirh on the Grene, and K G. 
ought to be honoured in Scotland as a founder of modem Scottish 
poetry and one of the ancestors of Bums^ Allan Ramfay took 
up the poem, and, thus, E. G.^’s new-year diversion (intended, as he 
says, for the Saturnalia) is rdated to the whole movement of that 
age in fovour of ballads and popular songs, as well as specially to 
the new Scottish poetry of Ramsay, Fergusson and Bums. 

If Percy’s Bdiques be taken as the chief result of this move- 
ment, Gien we may judge that there were in it two main interests 
— one, antiquarian; one, simply a liking for poetry, wherever 
found, with an inclination to find it in the ‘rilly sooth’ of popular 
rimes. Thus, the search for ballads is only partially and acci- 
dentally medieval But it has a likeness to all ‘romantic ’ schools, 
in so for as it turns away from foshionable and conventional litera- 
ture, and it was natural that lovers of ballads should also be fond of 
old English poetiy in general — a combination of tastes well ex- 
hibited in the fomous folio MS which was used by Percy and now 
bears his name. 

Addison’s essays on Chevy Choux and The CMldrm in the 
Wood show how ballads were appreciated ; and, in the last of these, 
he notes particularly how the late Lord Dorset ‘had a numerous 
collection of old English ballads and took a particular pleasure in 
reading them.’ Addison proceeds : ‘ I can affirm the same of Mr 
Dryden, and know several of the most refined writers of our present 
age who are of the same humour.’ And then he speaks of Moli^re’s 
thoughts on the subje^ as he has expressed them in Le Misam- 
thrope. Ballads, it is plain, had an audience ready for them, and. 
they were provided in foir quantity long before Percy. Tlie imi- 
tation of them b^gan very early; Lady Wardlaw’s Hard/ylemde 
was published in 1719 as an ancient poem ; and again in Ramsay’s 
Evergrem (1724). 

Between ballads and Scottish songs, which seem to have 
been welcome everywhere, and ancient ‘runic’ pieces, which 
were praised occasionally by amateurs, it would seem as if old 

^ As to the pnblisaition of ChrUtU Kirk in Wntaon’8t7Ao(e< CoUeetUm (lj[0641) and 
Alan Bamiay’s addition to the poeia. of. ante, yoL ix, pp. 866 and 867. 
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fSiig^iah pooDB, earikr than €9ianoer, wwe m^gleeted. But we 
Imow fimn Pope’s scheme of a history of English poetry thst *tiiey 
were not fin^gottmi, though it was left for Warton to study tiiem 
more minutely. Pope’s liberality of judgment may be surjurising 
to those who take their opinions ready made. He was not 
specially interested in the Middle Ages, but neither was he in- 
tolerant, whatever he might say about monks and 'the long Gothic 
night.’ He never repudiated his debt to Spenser; and, in his 
praise *of Shakespeare, he makes amends to the Middle Ages for 
anything he had said against them : Shakespeare, he says, is *an 
ancient and nugestick piece of Gothick architecture compared with 
a neat modem building.’ But, before the medieval poetry of England 
could be explored in accordance with the suggestions of Pope’s 
historical scheme, there came the triumph of Ossian, which utterly 
overwhelmed the poor scmpulous experiments of ‘ranic’ trans- 
lators, and carried off the greatest men — Goethe, Bonaparte — in a 
common enthusiasm. 

Ossian, like Bagnar Lodbrok, belongs to a time earlier than 
what is now generally reckoned the Middle Ages ; it was not till 
after Macpherson that the chivalrous Middle Ages — the world of 
Ivatihoe or The Taliamam, of Lohengrin or Tannh&iMer — came to 
their own again. There was something in the earlier times which 
seems to have been more fascinating. But Ossian did not need to 
concern himself much about his date and origin ; there was no 
serious rivalry to be feared either from The Descemt of Odin or 
The CchtUe qf Otranto. Only a few vestiges of medieval literature 
contributed to the great victory, which was won, not unfietirly, by 
rhythm, imagery and sentiment, historical and local associations 
helping in various degrees. The author or translator of Ossian 
won his great success foirly, by unfair meana To call him an 
impostor is trae, but insufficient When Ossian dethroned Homer 
in the soul of Werther, the historical add antiquarian fraud of 
Macpherson had very little to do with it Werther and Charlotte 
mingle their tears over the 'Songs of Selma’ ; it would be an insult 
to Goethe to suppose that he translated and printed these ' Songs ' 
merdy as interesting philological specimens of the ancient life of 
Scotland, or that he was not really possessed and enchanted by 
the melancholy winds mid riie voices of the days of old. Blmris 
opinion about Ossian is stated in such terms as these : 

The description of Fingri’s airy hril, in the poem ealled Berrathon, and 
of foe\sq9nt of Malrina into it deserves partienlarnotioe,as remariiably noble 
and masfnifloent. Bnt above all, the engagement of Hn^ with the l^irlt d 
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Lodsi in Carric4hm‘a, cannot be menticmed.idflioat admiration. I ftebaar 
tranaecibing the paaaage, aa it mnat hare drairn the sttenifon of etery mie 
ndio haa r^ tiie mwka of Oarian. The ondaonted ooorage of Fingal, 
o p poa c d to all the terrora of the ScandUnaTian god; the iqq^ranoe and the 
cfpeeoh of the awfhl spirit; the woond which he receiTea,and the shriek which 
he sends forth, ‘as^jrolled into himself, he rose upon the wind,’ are ftill of ihe 
most awi^ring and terrible majesty, that I know no pottage more nMime in 
the writingt of any unintpired author, 

Blair, as a doctor oT divinity and professor of rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, was bound to be careful in bis language, and, i^ it here 
seems extravagant, it is certainly not careless. His deliberate 
judgment as to the sublimity of Ossian must be- taken as abso- 
lutely sincere, and it cannot be sincere if not founded on the text 
as it stands, if bribed or biassed in any measurable degree by 
antiquarian considerations. And the praise of Gk)ethe and Blair 
was honestly won by Maepherson; his imagery, thoughts and 
sentences are estimated by these critics for the effect upon their 
minds. What they desire is beauty of imagination, thought and 
language ; these, they find in Ossian, the published Ossian, the 
book in their hands ; if Maepherson wrote it all, then their praise 
belongs to him. Nothing can alter the fact that sentences were 
written and published which were good enough to obtain this 
praise; all Maepherson’s craft as a philological impostor would 
have been nothing without his literary skill. He was original 
enough, in a peculiar way, to touch and thrill the whole of 
Europe. 

The glamour of Ossian is only very partially to be reckoned 
among the literaiy infiuences of the Middle Ages. It is romantic, 
in every acceptation of that too significant word. But * romantic ’ 
and ‘medieval’ are not the same thing. The'^ Middle Ages help 
the modem romantic authors in many ways, and some of these 
may be found in Ossian ; the vague twilight of Ossian, and the 
persistent tones of lamentation, are in accordance with many 
passages of old Scandinavian poetry — of The Lays of Helgi 
and The Lament of Chtdrun, in the elder Edda — with many 
old ballads, with much of the Arthurian legend. But those very 
likenesses may prove a warning not to take ‘medieval’ as meaning 
the exclusive possession of any of those qualities or modes. If 
certain fashions of sentiment are found both in the elder EiMa 
and in Morte dArtJmr, it is probable that they will be found 
also in ancient Babylon and in the South Sea islands. And, if the « 
scenery and sentiment of Ossian are not peculiarly medieval, 
though they are undoubtedly romantic, tfie spell of Ossftu, as we 
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n^y fitly call it— that is, the phrases and rhytiunioal cadences — m 
ohvionsly due to tlie inspired writings with which Blair, by a 
simple and wellknown device of rhetoric, was willing to ctunpare 
thrao. The language of Ossian is copied fronai David and Isaiah. 
It is enough to quote from the passage whose sutdimity no unin* 
spired author has outdone — the debate of Fingal and the 'spirit of 
dismal Loda’ : 

* Dost^Uioa force me from my place ? ’ replied the hollow voice. ‘ The peo^e 
bend before me. I turn the battle in the field of the brave. I look on nie 
nations and they vanish ; my nostrils pour the blast of death. I come abroad 
on the winds: the tempests are before my face. But my dwellimr is calm, 
above the clouds ; the fields of my rest are pleasant.’ 

Another quotation may be taken from the other place selected 
by Blair (which, by the way, is close to Werther’s last momentous 
quotation, following on * Selma ’) : 

Malvina! where art thou, with thy songs, with the soft sound of thy steps? 
Son of Alpin, art thou near? where is the daughter of Tosear ? * I passed, 0 
son of I^gal,by Tor-lntha’s mossy walls. The smoke of the hall was eeas^ 
Silenee was among the trees of the hill. The voice of the chase was over. 
I saw the daughters of the bow. 1 asked about Malvina, but they answered 
not. They turned their faces away: thin darkness covered their beauty. 
They were like stars, on a rainy hill, by night, each looking faintly through 
her mist’ 

The last sentence is in a different measure from the rest of the 
passage. Most of it, and almost the whole of Ossian, is in parallel 
phrases, resembling Hebrew poetry. This was observed by Malcolm 
Laing, and is practically acknowledged by Macpherson in the 
parallel passages which he gives in his notes ; his admirers dwelt 
upon the 'uninspired’ eloquence which reminded them of the 
Bible. It sometimes resembles the oriental maimer satirised by 
Goldsmith in The Citizen of the Worlds : ' there' is nothing like 
sense in the true Eastern style, where nothing more is required 
but sublimity.’ , 

But Macpherson did not invent the whole of Ossian out of his 
own head : he knew a good deal of Gaelic poetry. If he had been 
more of a Celtic scholar, he might have treated daelic songs as 
Hickes did The Incantation of Hervor, printing the text with a 
prose translation, and not asking for any fovour from ‘the reading 
public.’ But he wished to be popular, and he took tbe right way 
to that end — leaving Percy in the cold shade with his Five Pieeee 
of Runic Poetry and his philolqgical compilations. 

The life of Macpherson has tibe interest of an ironical fisUe. 


^ Letter xxim. 
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Neniegig came upon him with a humorous cruelty ; no detectare 
m^nance ever worked out a more coherent plot The end of the 
stoiy is that Ma<^herson, long sdter his first successes, was ccnn- 
pelled the rathnsiasm of his supporters to provide them 
with Gaelic oiigmala He laboured hard to compose the Gaelic 
Ossian, when he was weary of the whole affidr. He would gladly 
have been allowed to pass with credit as the original composer of 
the English Ossian," which was all that he really cared for. But 
his ingenuity had brought him to this dilemma, that he could not 
claim what really belonged to him in the invention of Ossian 
without afironting his generous Mends; and so, twenty years after 
his triumph, he had to ait down in cold blood and make his ancient 
Gaelic poetry. He had begun with a piece of literary artifice, a 
practical joke ; he ended with deliberate forgery, which, the more 
it succeeded, would leave to him the less of what was really his 
due for the merits of the English Ossian. 

James Macpherson was bom in 1736 near Kingussie, the son 
of a small fiumer. He did well at the university of Aberdeen 
and then, for tome time, was schoolmaster in his native parish, 
Ruthven. His litenuy tastes and ambitions were keen, and, in 
1758, he published a poem. The Highlander. About this date, he 
was made tutor to the son of Graham of Balgowan, and, in 1759, 
he went to Moffiit with his pupil (Thomas Graham, the hero of 
Barrosa); fix»m which occasion the vogve of Ossian began. At 
Moffiit, Macpherson met John Home, the author of Dovglae, who 
was full of the romantic interest in the Highlands which he passed on 
to Collins, and which was shared by Thomson. Macpherson reidly 
knew something about Gaelic poetry, and particularly the poems 
of Ossiauic tradition which were generally popular in Badenoch. 
But his own literary taste was too decided to let him be content 
with what he knew ; he honestly thought that the traditional G^lic 
poems were not very good ; he saw the chance for original exercises 
on Gaelic themes. His acquaintance Home, however, wanted to 
get at the true Celtic spirit, which, at the same time, ought to 
agree with what he expected of it. Macpherson supplied him with 
The Death of Oeoa/r, a thoroughly romantic story, resembling in 
plot Chaucer’s Knights Tale, but more tragical — ^it ended in the 
death of the two rivals and the lady also. This was followed by 
others, which Home showed to Blair in Edinburgh. In the next 
year, 1 760, appeared Fragments of Aneie/nt Poetry ecdeeted in 
die Highkmds qf Scotland, and trandated from the Gq/d^ or 
Erse hngwige. 



Gaelic Elements 


^ 3 * 


Theu, Bfoqiheraon went taraTelling in tiie Hi|^ilaDdB and 
Wwtesn ide^ persuaded by ‘seTeral peoide ci rank, m wdl aa 
taste.' The result was the ccmiplete epic of PinffeU: an aneunt 
epic poem in gix hoolce, which was publidied in 176S. 

Several geiitl«meii in the Hisfalands and ielee gave me all the aaaiataaoe 
in timir power, and it was Iqr their means I was enaUed to eomideat die epie 
poem. How ftur it comes np to tiie rales of the epopoea, is the provinee of 
oridoism to examine. It is only my bnsinesB to lay it before the reader, as 
I have fennd tt. 


In the FingcU voltune was also published among shorter pieces 
Temora, cm epic poem : * little more than the opening ’ is Mac- 
pherson’s note. But, in 1763, this poem, too, was completed, in 
eight books. 

The ‘advertisement’ to Fingal states that 

there is a design on foot to print the Originals as soon as the translator shall 
have time to transeribe them for the press ; and if this pnblioation shall not 
take place, copies will then be deposited in one of the public libraries, to 
prevent so ancient a monnment of genius firom being lost. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Macpherson, from the first, intended 
to take no more than was convenient from what he knew of Gaelic 
verse. He did not wish to translate such poems as captmn Hector 
MacIntyre translated for Mr Jonathan Oldbuck. He did not ask 
for help from Irish scholars. He spoke slightingly of the Irish 
tales of Finn ; the traditional name of Finn MacCowl was not 
good enough, and Macpherson invented the name Fingal; he 
insisted that Fingal, Ossian, Oscar and all the poems were not 
merely Scottish but ‘ Caledonian ’ ; in the glory of Ossian, the Irish 
have only by courtesy a share. This glory, in Macpherson’s mind, 
was not romantic like the tales of chivalry, but heroic and political, 
like the Iliad and the Aeneid. He might have been content, and 
he might have been successful, with the purely romantic elements 
as he found them in Gaelic poems, whether of Scotland or of 
Ireland. But his fabrications (like those ofiGeofiroy of Monmouth) 
are intended to glorify the history of his native country, and 
Fingal and Oscar (like king Arthur in ThA Brut) are victorious 
adversaries of Rome. ‘Both nations’ (Caledonia and Ireland), 
says Macpherson, ‘were almost the same people in the days 
of that hero ’ ; but they are not equal ; and PMngal the (Me- 
donian hero comes to the relief of Ireland agiUnst the king of 
Lochlin, when Cuchullin the Irish champion has been defeated. 
Macpherson thus provoked Iridi sdiolars and English sceptics 
equally,* and in such • way that Irish schohurs were generally 
cut off from a hearing in England. Johnson did not care 
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for tibem; what he asked fmr was tiie original Gaelic of the 
‘epopoea ’ ; this tiie Irish Ossianic poems were nol^ and th^ were 
rejected by Maq>her8on himself lliey would have exploded his 
history, and, with i(^ his epic scafiblding. Fingal, conqueror of tihe 
Romans, and Olsian, rival of Homer, had become necessary to 
Maqdierson’s scheme. And, as a literary man, Macpherson was 
right-«-amazingly clever in his selections and rejections and in the 
whole frame of his* policy, so for as it was intended to cateh the 
greatest number of readers. Romance is to be found there in its 
two chief modes — superficial variety of scenes, and the opposite 
mode of intense feeling. There is also enough to conciliate a 
severer taste, in the motives of national heroism, and in the poet's 
conformity with the standards of epic. Thus, all sorts of readers 
were attracted — Clovers of antiquity, lovers of romance, hearts of 
sensibility and those respectable critics who were not ashamed to 
follow Milton, Dryden and Pope in their devotion to the epic ideal 
Maqpherson’s literary talent was considerable, and is not 
limited to his ancient epic poems. Reference will be made else* 
where^ to his History of Great Britain, from the BestorrsUon 
in 1660 to the Accession of the House of Hamwver (1776). In 
1773, he had published a prose translation of the Iliad, which 
was not highly appreciated. But it is interesting as an experiment 
in rhythm and as an attempt to free Homer from English literary 
conventions. Macpherson died in 1796, in his native Badenoch, in 
the house which he had built for himself and named ‘Belleville ’ ; 
he was buried in Westminster abbey, at his own request A Gaelic 
text, incomplete, was published from his papers in 1807. Klopstock, 
Herder and Goethe took this publication seriously and tried to 
discover in it the laws of Caledonian verse. In 1805, Malcolm 
Laing brought out an edition of Ossian (and of Macpherson’s own 
poems), in which the debts of Macpherson were exposed, with 
some exaggeration. Scott’s article on Laing in The Edinburgh 
Reme/vo (1806) reaches most of the conclusions that have been 
proved by later critical research. 

Percy’s Rdigues were much more closely related to the Middle 
Ages than Ossian was ; they revealed the proper medieval treasures 
of romance and ballad poetry. They are much nearer than the 
‘runic’ poems to what is commonly reckoned medieval. Percy’s 
ballads are also connected with various other tastes— with the 
liking for Scottish and Irish music which ha^ led to the pul^iclttion 

^ Chap, xn, post. 
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of fioottish songs in D'Urfey’s ooUectioD, in OM> BaUads 
1793 — 1727, in Thomson’s Orpheus Ctxkdotnus and Ramsay’s Tea 
Table MiseeBany. But^ though there was nothing pecnlkwly 
medieval in Fy, Ulus all to the Bridal or in Coiot^ Knouses, the 
taste for such country songs often went with the taste for ’ Gothic ’ 
romances. 

The fomouB folio MS which Pert^ secured from Humphrey 
Pitt of^hifoal had been compiled with no exclusive regard for 
any one kind. The book when Percy found it was being treated 
as waste paper and used for fire-lighting. When it was saved from 
total destruction, it was still treated with small respect ; Percy, 
instead of copying, tore out the ballad of King Estmere as copy 
for the printers, without saving the original pages. But most of 
the book is preserved ; it lias been folly edited by Fumivall and 
Hales, with assistance from Child and Chappell ; what Percy took 
or left is easily discerned. Ritson, the avenger, followed Percy 
as he followed Warton, and, in the introduction to his Engleidi 
Romances, displayed some of Percy’s methods, and proved how 
far his versions were from the original. But Percy was avowedly 
an improver and restorer. His processes are not those of scrupulous 
philology, but neither are they such as Macpherson favoured. His 
three volumes contain what they profess in the title-page : 

Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets 
{chiefly of the Lyric kind). Together unth scbte few of later date. 

And there is much greater variety than the title-page ofiers ; to 
take extreme cases, the Reliquea include the soug against Riclmrd 
of Almaigne and the song on the folse traitor Thomas Cromwell, 
the ballads of Edom o' Gordon and Sir Patrick Spens, ‘ Gentle 
river’ from the Spanish, Old Tom of Bedlam and lAUibmlero, 
The Fairies Farewell by Corbet and Admired Hosier's Ghost 
by Glover. There are essays on ancient English minstrels, on the 
metrical romances, on the origin of the English stage, and the 
metre of Pierce PUnoman’s Vimon, covering much of the ground 
taken later by Warton, and certainly giving a strong impulse 
to the study of old Engljsh poetry. Percy makes a strong and 
not exaggerated claim for the art of the old poets and, by an 
analysis of lAbius Diseonius, proves ’ their skill in distributing 
and conducting their fable.’ His opinion about early 'English 
poetry is worth quoting : 

It\a»liaupened nnlndfily, tiwt the antiqaariee who have revived the wotka 
of oar andent writers have beenfortiie tooat part men void of taste and geniae, 
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and timreftm have ahnqra tiutidloiidy rcjeeted flie old poetkal Bomaneea, 
baoanae fomidad im flotttioiu or popular Balijeeta, while they have beoi 
eawftil to smb op every petty frairnient of tbe most dell and insiidd rhymist, 
tHiose merit it was to deform mor^ty, or obsonre true history. Shonld the 
pnUie eneonrage the revival of scnne clt those and«Dt Epic 8<mgs of Ghhidry, 
they wpnld fire^iieiittly sm the rich ore of an Ariosto or a Tasso, tho^ bnried it 
mqr be amony the mbbish and dross of barbarons times. 

The public did not discourage this revival, and what Percy wanted 
was carried out by Ilitson, Ellis, Scott and their successors. Perhaps 
the best thing in Percy’s criticism is his distinction between the 
two classes of ballad; the one incorrect, with a romantic wildness, 
is in contrast to the later, tamer southern class, which is thus 
accurately described : 

The other sort are written in exaoter measore, have a low or subordinate 
omreotness, smaetimes borderinigr on the intirid, yet often well adapted to the 
pathetic. 

As an example, Percy refers to Gemuim : 

In Yenioe town not long asoe 
A cruel Jew did dwell. 

Which lived all on usnrie 
As Italian writers tell. . 

The difference here noted by Percy is the principal thing in this 
branch of learning, and it could hardly be explained in better 
words. 

It was through Percy’s Rdiques that the Middle Ages really 
came to have an influence in modem poetry, and this was an effect 
fer greater than that of Osdan (which was not medieval) or that 
of The CasUe qf Ot/ranto (which was not poeticalX The BeUques 
did not spread one monotonous sentiment like Ossian, or publish 
a receipt for romantic machinery. What they did may be found in 
The Ancient Ma/rmer, and is acknowledged by the authors of 
Lyrictd BaUctde : 

Contrast, in this respect,«tlie effect of Maepherson’s publication with the 
Religuet of Percy, so unassuming, so modest in their pretentions!— I have 
already stated how much Germany is indebted to tins latter work; and for 
omr own country its poetry has been absolutely redeemed by it. 1 do not 
think that there is mi able writer in verse of the present day who would not 
be proud to acknowledge his obltgations to the Jteligues; I know that it is so 
with my ftiends; and for myself I sm happy on this occasion to make a public 
avowal of my own (Wordsworth, 1815X 

It is strange that there should be so little of BeHques in 
Cihatterton. What one misses in the Rowley poems is the irregular 
verse of the ballads ; the freest measures in^e Rowley popmS are 
borrowed from Shakespeare; the ballad called the Briitowe 
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!RngedU w in Pen^s second dass, written with *» low dr mbor- 
dinate correctness sometimes bordering on the insipid,* &p. 


I gmsn to telle, before yoare aonne 
Does fromme the weUdnn flye, 

He hath npon hie honour ewome, 
That thou ehalt snrelie die. 


The real master of Chatterton is -Spenser. Chatterton had 
a perfe^) command of the heroic line as it was then commonly 
used in couplets ; he preferred the stanza, however, and almost 
always a stanza with an alexandrine at the end. He had learned 
much from UteCcuUeof Indolenee, but he does not remain content 
vrith the eighteenth century Spenserians ; he goes back to the 
original A technical variation of Chatterton’s is proof of this : 
whereas the eighteenth century imitators of Faerie Queene 
cut their alexandrines at the sixth syllable regularly, Chatterton 
is not afrmd to turn over : 


Tell him I scorne to kenne hem from afar, 

Botte leave the vyrgyn brydall bedde for bedde of warre. 

( JB/te, L 347.) 

« And cries a guerre and slnghomes shake the vaulted heaven. 

{.Hctstings 2, 1. 190.) 

And like to them letemal alwaie stryve to be. {Ibid. 1. 380.) 

Ill following Spenser, he sometimes agrees with Milton : thus, 
Elinoure and Jnga and the Excdente Balade of Ghcmtie are in 
Milton’s seven line stanza (rime royal, with the seventh line an 
alexandrine), thus : 

Juga: Systers in Horrowe, on thys daise-ey’d banke, 

Where melancholych broods, we wyll lamente; 

Be wette wythe mornynge dewe and evene darke; 

Lyche le^ynde okes in eche the odher bente, 

Or lyohe foriettenn halles of merriemente 
Whose gastlie mitohes holde the traine of fryghte 
Where lethale ravens bark, and owlets wake the nyghte. 
Elinoure : No moe the miskynette shall wake Ihe mome 

The minstrelle daunce, good cheere, and morryee plaie; 

No moe the amblynge palfrie and the borne 
Shall from the lessel rouze the foxe awaie; 

I’ll seke the foreste alle the lyve-longe date; 

All nete amonge the gravde chyrohe glebe wyll goe. 

And to the passante Spryghies lecture mie tale of woe. 

In the Smuge to jEUa^ again, there are measures from Milton’s 
Ode: 

Orr whare thou kennst fromm farre 
* ^ The dysmall crge of warre, 

Orr seest some moontayne noiade of corse of deyne. 
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Hw poems ftttribated to Thomas Rowley are EUeabethan, where 
tiiey are not later, in style ; the spdling is freely imitated from the 
worst fifteenth i»ntury practice ; the vocabulary is taken largely 
from Sp^ht’s ^ossary to Chaucer, from Kersey’s Du^imaHwn 
Anglo-BrUa/nmhum (1708) and Bailey’s Univeraai Etymoiogund 
Dietwnary (17d7X Chattorton does not seem to hare cared much 
for Chaucer except as an authority for old words ; he studied the 
glossary, not Ibe text, and does not imitate Cllhaucer's pjirasing. 
His poetry and his medieval tastes are distinct ; his poetry is not 
medieval, and his medieval fictions (like those of Si^tt, to a great 
extent) are derived firom admiration of the life and manners, from 
architecture and heraldry, from the church of St Mary Bedclifib, 
from the black-letter Bible in which he learned to read, and from 
the appearance of the old parchments which his father took from 
Canynge’s coffin in the neglected muniment room of the church. 
His grand&ther and great-grandffither had been sextons there, 
and the church was the ancestral home of his imagination, Hhe 
pride of Brystowe and the Westeme lande.’ The child made an 
imaginary Bristol of the fifteenth century, with personages who 
were seen moving about in it and distinctly known to him ; th6 
childhood of Sordello in Browning’s poem is the same sort of life 
as Chatterton’a As he grew out of childhood and became a poet 
with a mastery of verse, he still kept up his fictitious world ; his 
phantom company was not dispersed by his new poetical knowledge 
and skill, but uras employed by him to utter his new poetry, 
although this was almost wholly at variance with the assumed age 
and habit of Thomas Rowley and his acquaintancea The Rowley 
poems are not an imitation of fifteenth century English verse ; 
they are new poetry of the eighteenth century, keeping wisely, but 
not tamely, to the poetical conventions of the time, the tradition of 
heroic verse— with excursions, like those of Blake, into the poetry 
of Shakespeare’s song8,iand one remarkable experiment (noted by 
Watts-Dunton) in the rhythm of Ghriilxibd, with likeness to Scott 
and Byron : 


Then each did don in seemlie gear. 
What annonr eohe beseem’d to wear. 
And on each sheelde derioes le^ne 
Of wounded hearts and battles won, 
All cnrions and nice eohon ; 

With many a tas^d spear. 


But this, 2%e Unknown Knight (which is i^t in the early editions 
of the !^wley poems), is an accident Cffiattorton had here for 
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ft SHnumt hit <m one tind of yene wfaidi ma deltined to Uto in 
flie next gmeration ; but ndther in the jNrincipN Rowley poems 
mnr in those avowedly his own does he show any nnse of what he 
had found or any wish to use again this new invetpon. 

Thomas Chatterton was bom in November T752t and put to 
school at Colston’s hospital when he was nine ; in 1765, he was 
apprenticed to a Bristol attorney. In April 1770, his master 
released him, and he came to London to try his fortune as an 
author and journalist. He had been a contributor to magasines for 
some time before he left home, and possessed very great readiness 
in different kinds of popular writing. He got five guineas for a short 
comic opera. The Revenge (humours of Olympus), and seems to have 
wanted nothing but time to establish a good practice as a literary 
man. He does not seem to have made any mistake in judging his 
own talents ; he could do efficiently the sort of work which he 
professed. But he had come to a point of bad luck, and his pride 
and ambition would not allow him to get over the difficulty by 
begging or sponging ; so he killed himself (24 August 1770^ 

The nature of his impostures is now foirly well ascertained. 
They began in his childhood as pure invention and imaginary life ; 
they turned to schoolboy practical joking (the solemn bwkisli 
schoolboy who pretends to a knowledge of magic or Hebrew is 
a wellknown character); then, later, came more elaborate jokes, 
to impose upon editors — Saxon Atchievemente is irresistible — 
and, then, the attempt to take in Horace Walpole with The Ryee 
of PeywAeynvng in Englande nviten by T. Rowleie 1469 for 
Maetre Canynge, a fraud very properly refused by Walpole. 
The Rowley poems were written with all those motives mixed ; 
but of fraud there was clearly less in them than in the document 
for the history of painting, because the poems are good value, 
whatever their history may be, whereas the document is only 
meant to deceive and is otherwise not specially amusing. 

Chatterton was slightly influenced by Macphersou, and seems 
to have decided that the Caledonians weise not to have all the 
proflts of heroic melancholy to themselves. He provided translations 
of Saxon poems : 

The loud winds whistled through the sacred grove of Thor; far over the 
pining of Denania were the cries of the spirits heard. The howl of Hnbba^s 
horrid voice swelled upon every blast, and the shriU shriek of the fair Loeabars 
shot through the midulKht sky. 

Theve is some likene^ between Macpherson and Chatterton in 
tiieir a^nowled^;ed works: Macfdierson, in his poems The Hunter 
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and The Hig^mder, has great flueni^, witii the horde yenei and 
in prose of dilR^rent sorts he was a capaUe writer. The difforoice 
is that Chattc^n was a poet> with ereiy yariety of music, 
seemingly, at lj|is command, and widi a mind that could project 
itself in a hundred different ways — a true shaping mind. Nothing 
in Chatterton’s life is more wonderful than his impersonality ; he 
does not make poetay out of his pmns or sorrows, and, whoi he is 
compering verse, he seems to have escaped from himself His 
deriing with common romantic scenery and sentiment Is shown 
in the quotation above from Elinowre amd Juga ; he makes a 
poetical use of melancholy motives, himself untouriied, or, at any 
rate, undeluded. 

The Wartons were devoted to the Middle Ages through their 
appreciation of Gothic architecture. It began with Thomas Warton 
the elder, who let his sons Joseph and Thomas understand what 
he himself admired in Windsor and Winchester. But, as with 
Cliatterton, and even with Scott, an admiration of the Middle 
Ages need not lead to a study of medieval philology, though it did 
so in the case of Thomas the younger. In literature, a taste for 
the Middle Ages generally meant, first of all, a taste for Spenser, 
for Elizabethans — old poetry, but not too old. Thomas Warton 
the frtther was made professor of i>oetry at Oxford in 1718, and 
deserved it for his praise of the neglected early poems of Milton. 
It was indirectly from Warton that Pope got his knowledge of 
Comm and II Pemeroso. Warton’s own poems, published by 
his son Thomas in 1748, contain some rather amazing borrowings 
from Milton’s volume of 1646 ; his paraphrase of Temple’s 
quotation from Olaus Wormius has been already mentioned. The 
younger Thomas had his frther’s tastes and proved this in his 
work oh Spenser, his edition of Milton’s Poems opom, several 
occasions and his projected history of Gothic architecture, as well 
as in his history of En^ish poetry. His life, well written by 
Bichard Mant, is a perfect example of the easy-going university 
man, such as is also well represented in the fomous miscellany 
whidi Warton himself edited, The Oat^ord Semsage. Warton was 
a tutor of Trinity, distinguiBhed even at that time for neglect of 
his pupils and for a love of ale, tobacco, low company and of 
going to see a man hanged His works are numerous^ ; his poems 
in a collected edition were published in 1791, the year after his 
death. He was professor of poetry 1767 to 1767, Camden professor 

1 See bibliography. 
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dr luatoiy from 1785 uid poet fauireate in the moM yeer. ffis 
i^ppmntment was odetnuted by tiie ProbaUonarm Odea attached 
Uk The RoUiad. 1 

Hie advertisement to Warton’s Poems (l791)jBmarks that the 
author was *of the school of Spenser and Milton, rather than that 
of Pope.’ The old English poetry which he studied and described 
in his history had not much direct influence on his own compo- 
sitions ; the eflect of his medieval researches was not to make him 
an imithtor of the Middle Ages, but to give him a wider range in 
modem poetry. Study of the Middle Ages implied freedom from 
many common literary prejudices, and, with Warton, as with Gray 
and Chatterton and others, the freedom of poetry and of poetioal 
study was the chief thing ; metrical romances, Chaucer and Cower, 
Lydgate and Oawain Douglas, led, usually, not to a revival of 
medieval forms, but to a quickening of interest in Spenser and 
Milton. Nor was the school of Pope renounced or dishonoured in 
con^uence of Warton’s ‘ Gkithic ’ taste ; he uses the regular 
couplet to describe his me^eval studies : 

Long have I loved to eatoh the simple chime 
Of minstrel-harpsy and spell the fabliniT rime; 

To view the festive rites, the kni|rhtly play, 

That deck’d heroic Albion’s elder day; 

To mark the monlderinip halls of barons bold. 

And the rouifh castle, oast in giant mould ; 

With Gt>thic manners Ghkthic arts explore 
And muse on the magnificence of yore'. 

Thomas Warton’s freedom of admiration does not make him dis- 
respectful to the ordinary canons of literary taste ; he does not go 
so far as his brother Joseph. He is a believer in the dignity of 
general terms, which was disparaged by his brother ; this is a foir 
test of conservative literary opinion in the eighteenth century. 

The History of English Poetry (in three volumes, 1774, 1778, 
1781) was severely criticised ; not only, agf by Ritson, for inaccu- 
racy, but, even more severely, for incoherence. Scott is merciless 
on this head : 

As for the late laureate, it is well known that he never could follow a clue 
of any kind. With a head abounding in multifarious lore, and a mind un- 
questionably imbued with true poetic fire, he wjelded that most fatal of all 
implements to its possessor, a pen so soaturient and unretentive, that we think 
he must have been often astonished not only at the extent of his lucubrationB, 
but at their total and absolute want of connection with the subject he had 
assigned to himself^. 

1 l%i€| oil Sir Joshua Reygolds's painted window at New College^ Oxford : 178S« 

* See SootVe art. on Todd*s Spenser^ in The Edinburgh Review, 1805. 
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Hiu does 1 ^ make aUowance enocig^iBitiher for the diiBculties 
of Warton’s exidorationa or for die Tariope purposes of literary 
Jilstoiy. Wart|[n certainly had no gift for historical construction. 
But the art of |3ibbon is not required for eyery history, and die 
history of litemture can spare a coherent plan, so long as the 
historian provides such plenty of samples as Warton always gives. 
Obviously, in literature, the separate foots may.be interesting and 
intelligible, while the bare foots of political history can but rarely 
be such. The relation of book to book is not like the rdation of 
one battle to another in the same war, or of one political act to the 
other events of a king’s reign. In literary history, desultory reading 
and writing need not be senseless or useless ; and Warton’s work 
has and retains an interest and value which will outlast many 
ingenious writings of critics more thoroughly disciplined. Further, 
his biographer Mant has ground for his opinion (contrary to Scott’s) 
that Warton 

earn trace the profirreHs of the mind, not merely as exemplified in the confined 
exertions of an indiTidnal, but in a succession of ages, and in the pursuits and 
aognirements of a people. 

There is more reasoning and more coherence in Warton’s history 
than Scott allows. 

Joseph Warton did not care for the Middle Ages as bis brother 
did, but he saw more clearly than Thomas how great a poet 
Dante Mas; 'perhaps the Inferno of Dante is the next composition 
to the Iliad, in point of originality and sublimity*.’ The footnote 
here (‘ Milton was particularly fond of this writer ’ etc.) shows, by 
its phrasing, how little knoMm Dante was at that time to the English 
reading public. Though Joseph Warton was not a medievalist 
like Thomas, he had that appreciation of S})enser and Milton 
which was the chief sign and accompaniment of medieval studies 
in England. His judgment of Pope and of modern poetry agrees vrith 
the opinion expressed by Hurd in his Letters on Chivalry amh 
Bomanee (1762 : six years after the first part of Joseph Warton’s 
Essay, eight years after Thomas Warton on The Faerie Qneene). 

What we hare gotten by this revolution, you will say, is a ipreat deal of good 
sense. What we have lost, is a world of fine fabling ; the illusion of which is 
so grateful to the Charmed Spirit that in spite of philosophy and fashion 
Faery Spenser still ranks highest among the Poets; I mean with all those 
who are either come of that house, or have any kindness for it. 

Hurd's Letters are the best explanation of the critical view which 
saw the value of romance — 'the Gothic fobles of chivalry’ — ^wjthbut 

^ Ee$ay on Pope, sect. v. 
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ai^ fMurticnlar knowledge of old French or mnd^cnriodty about 
any poetry older than Ariosta Not medieTal poe^, but medieval 
cnstoms and aentiments, were interesting ; and solSard and many 
others who were tired of the poetry of good sense l<mked on Ariosto, 
Tasso and .Spenser as the true poets of the medieval heroic age. 
It shcNild be observed that the age of ‘ good sense ’ was not slow 
to appreciate ‘ the fiiiry way of writing ’ — ^the phrase is Dryden’s, 
and Addison made it a text for one of his essays on Imagination. 

At fhe same time as Thomas Warton, another Oxford man, 
Tyrwhitt of Merton, was working at old English poetry. He edited 
the Rou^ey poema His Essay on. the Language and Versification 
qf Chaucer and his Introdnetory Discourse to the Canterbury 
Tedes C printed before Mr Warton’s book was published ’) are the 
complement of Warton’s work. Warton is not very careful about 
prosody ; his observations on the stanza of The Faerie Queene are 
dull and inaccurate. Tyrwhitt was interested in the history of 
verse, as Gray had been, and, from his grammatical knowledge 
and critical sense, he made out the rule of Chaucer’s heroic verse 
which had escaped notice for nearly 400 years. No other piece 
of medieval scholarship in England can be compared with T^r- 
whitt’s in importance. Chaucer was popularly known, but kiioum 
as an old barbarous author with plenty of good sense and no art 
of language. The pieces of Chaucer printed at the end of Dryden’s 
Fables show what doggerel passed for Chaucer’s verse, even with 
the finest judges, before Tyrwhitt found out the proper music of 
the line, mainly by getting the value of the e mute, partly by 
attending to the change of accent. 

Tyrwhitt is the restorer of Chaucer. Though the genius of 
Dryden had discovered the classical spirit of Chaucer’s imagination, 
the form of his poetry remained obscure and defeu^ till Tyrwhitt 
explained the rule of his heroic line and brought out the beauty of 
it. The art of the grammarian has seldoip been better justified 
and there are few things in English philology more notable than 
Tyrwhitt’s edition of Chaucer. 


It. h. X. CB. X. 
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LETTER-WRITERS 

I 

Horace Walpole is generally acknowledged as * the prince of 
letter-writers,’ and he is certainly entitled to this high literary 
rank in consideration of the extent and supreme value of his 
correspondence. Byron styled Walpole’s letters ‘incomparable/ 
and all who know them must agree in this high praise. English 
literature is particularly rich in the number and excellence of its 
letter-writers ; but no other of the class has dealt with so gte&t a 
variety of subjects as Walpole. His letters were, indeed, the chief 
work of his life. 

As the beauty of the art largely depends on the spontaneity of 
the writers in the expression of their natural feelings, it would be 
futile to attempt to decide the relative merits of the great letter- 
writers in order to award the palm to the foremost or greatest of 
the class. We should be grateful for the treasures bequeathed to 
us and refrain from appraising their respective deserts. To weigh 
the golden words of such gracious spirits as Gray, Cowper or 
Charles Lamb, in order to decide which of them possesses the 
highest value, seems a labour unworthy of them all Sincerity is 
tile primary claim upop our respect and esteem for great writers 
of letters ; and the lack of this rules out the letters of Pope from 
the place in literature to which they would otherwise be entitled. 
Now, in spite of the cruel criticism of Macaulay, we have no hesita- 
tion in claiming sincerity as a characteristic of Walpole’s letters. 

Walpole lives now and always will live in public esteem as a 
great letter-writer ; but he was also himself a distinguished figure 
during his lifetime. Thus, hb name attained to a feme whidi, 
in later years, has been considerably dimmed, partly by the 
instabilily which reflects itself in his writings, and, ahw, l\y the 
virulent censure to which he has been subjected by some tritics of 
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diBtiDCti<ni. Macaulfty’s oomplete'indiotiiiMit of HoJmso Walpole as 
a matt has left him with scarcely a rag of characte/ The diarges 
broa^t ag ains t him are, however, so wholesale tikt the oondmn- 
nation may be said to carry with it its own antid^ ; for it is not 
a mare caricature, but one almost entirely opposed to truth. To 
many of these uiyust diarges, any candid review of Walpole’s 
career in its many aspects, exhibiting him as a man of quality, a 
brilliant wit, both in conversation and in writing, an author of 
considei^ible mark, a connoisseur of distinction and a generous 
and ready friend, will form a sufficient answer. A fuller reply, how- 
ever, is required to those accusations which touch his honour and 
social conduct through life. Macaulay speaks of Walpole’s ‘ faults 
of head and heart,’ of his ‘ unhealthy and disorganised mind,’ of 
his disguise from the world ‘by mask upon mask,’ adding that 
‘ whatever was little seemed great to him, and whatever was great 
seemed to him little.’ Now, Walpole placed himself so often at 
his reader’s mercy, and, occasionally, was so perverse in his actions 
as to make it necessary for those who admire his character to show 
that, though he had many transparent faults, his life was guided 
by honourable principles, and that, though not willing to stand 
forth as a censor of mankind, he could clearly distinguish •between 
the great and little things of life and, when a duty was clear to 
him, had strength to follow the call His affectation no one would 
wish to deny ; but, although this is an objectionable quality, it 
can scarcely be treated as criminal. In fact, Walpole began life 
with youthful enthusiasm and with an eager love of friends, but 
soon adopted a shield of fine-gentlemanly pretence, in order to 
protect his own feelings. 

Horatio Walpole was bom at the house of his father (Sir Robert 
Walpole) in Arlington street, on 24 September 1717. After two 
years of study with a tutor, he went to Eton in April 1727, where 
he remained until the spring of 1735, when he entered at King’s 
college, Cambridge. He had many fast Etonian friends, and we hear 
of two small circles — ‘ the triumvirate,’ consisting of George and 
Charles Montagu and Walpole, and ‘the quadruple alliance,’ namely. 
Gray, West. Ashton and Walpolel He left the university in 1739, 
and, on 10 March, set off on the grand tour with Gray, of which 
some account already been given in this volume* Of the 
quarrel between them, Walpole took the whole blame upon him- 
self;, but, probably. Gray was also at foult. Both kept silmice 
as toatiie cause, and the only autiientic particulars ait to be 
* Cf. disp. n, p. 117, ante, * OL *WA pp. IIS— '119. 
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found in Waliole’s letter^ to Maatn, who was then writing the 
lifo of Gray — a letter which does the greatest credit to Walpole’s 
heu*t The friendship was renewed after three years and continued 
through life; out it was not what it had been at first, though 
Walpole's appreciation of the genius of Gray was always of the 
strongest and of the most enthusiastic character. 

After Gray left Walpole at Regig^o, the latter passed throng a 
serious illness. His life was probably saved by the prompt action 
of Joseph Spence (who was travelling with Lord Lincoln), in 
summoning a fomous Italian physician who, with the aid of Spence’s 
own attentive nursing, brought the illness to a successful end. 
Walpole, when convalescent, continued his journey with Lord 
Lincoln and Spence ; but, having been elected meml^r of parlia- 
ment for Callington in Cornwall at the general election, he left his 
companions and landed at Dover, 12 September 1741. He changed 
his seat several times, but continued in parliament until 1768, when 
he retired from the representation of Lynn. He was observant of his 
duties, and a regular attendant at long sittings, his descriptions of 
which are of great interest On23March 1742, he spoke for the first 
time in the House, against the motion for the appointment of a 
secret committee on his father. According to his own account, 
his speech * was published in the Magazines, but was entirely fals^ 
and had not one paragraph of my real speech in it’ On 11 January 
1751, he moved the address to the king at the opening of the 
session ; but the most remarkable incident in his parliamentary 
career was his quarrel, in 1747, with the redoubtable speaker 
Onslow. More to his credit were his strenuous endeavours to 
save the life of the unfortunate admiral Byng. 

The turning-point of his life was the acquisition of Strawberry 
hilL The building of the house, the planning of the gardens and 
the collection of his miscellaneous artistic curiosities soon became 
of absorbing interest Walpole. Much might be said of him as 
a connoisseur; his taste has been strongly condemned; but, 
although he often made much of what was not of great importance, 
he gradually coUected works of enduring value, and the disper- 
sion of' his property in. 1842 came to be regarded as a historical 
events Judge Hardinge was just when he wrote: 'In his taste for 
architecture and vertu there were both whims and foppeiy, but 
still with fancy and genius’.’ The opening of the private press in 

> a Mareb 1778. 

* The*Mintento ol Stravbeny hill lealiMd £88,i60. 11*. 9d., and would Ip valnod 

now at many timea that amonnt. , * a 

* Niohols’a Literary Aneedotee, toI. vm, p. 888. 
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I 

I7l0i the Oficmfl ArbtUeana or the Ekevirianum, as he called 

also, gave Walpole, with much additional work, a great deal of 
pleasurOi He was enabled to print his light verses and present 
thmn to his distinguished visitors, and could make preparations 
for the printing of his projected works. Conway called his cousin 
* Elaevir Horace.’ Walpole was very proud to be able to begin the 
work of his press by printing two unpunished odes by Gray*. 

Wal^mle’s head was so full of Strawberry hill, and he mentioned 
it so frequently in his letters, that he sent a particular description 
to Mann (12 June 1753) with a drawing by Richard Bentley, ‘for 
it is uncomfortable in so intimate a correspondence as ours not 
to be exactly master of every spot where one another is writing 
reading or sauntering.’ He frequently produced guides to the 
‘Castle’; but the fullest and final one is the Description of the 
ViUa printed in 1784, and illustrated by many interesting plates. 
Walpole was very generous in allowing visitors to see his house ; 
but these visitors were often very inconsiderate, and broke the rules 
he made. He wrote to George Montagu (3 September 1763): 

My house is full of people and has been so from the instant I breakfasted, 
and more are cominif— in short I keep an inn : the sisrn ‘The Gothic Castle.’ 
Since my gallery was finished I hare not been in it a quarter of an hour 
together; my whole time is passed in giving tickets for seeing it and hiding 
myself while it is seen. 

In December 1791, Horace Walpole succeeded his nephew as 
earl of Orford. The prodigality, and then the madness, of the 
third earl forced his uncle to take upon himself the duties of a man 
of business, in order to keep the estate from dissolution. He had 
to undertake the management of the fitmily estate, because there 
was no one else inclined to act. When he had put things into 
a better state, the earl’s sudden return to sanity threw everything 
into confusion again, as he was surrounded by a gang of sharpers. 
Horace Walpole developed unexpected Business qualities, and, 

* They were paUiBhed by Dodaley, ont of whose hsnda'the MS was ‘snatched * by 
Walpole, in the presenoe of Gray. Several works of interest were printed at the press, 
such as Hentsner’s Journey into England (a charming little book), Jttmcirei do 
Orammont, The Life of Lard Herbert of Cherburg, etc., and several of Walpole's own 
works. A bibliography of the Strawberry hill books is given by Austin Dobson as 
an appendix to his Horace WalgOe, a Memoir. The ontpat of the prws was highly 
aatistsetofy, considering that the whole staff consisted of a man and a boy. In a 
letter to Sir David Dabymple (28 Febniary 1764), Walpole makes soms pecvUi 
remarks about his press: ‘The plague I have had in every shape with my own 
Wintew, engravers, the booksellers, etc., besides my own trouble, have almost 
diaeouiagsi me from what I tAk up ^ first as an amnssment, but wfaiehhasptodossd 
vary little of it' 
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aoeording to his own account, was able to reduce the misinanaged 
eatate to ordo* and solren^. 

In April 1777, the nephew went mad again ; and, on hia re- 
covery, in 1778, the uncle gave up the care of him. He waa 
aubjected to continual anxiety during the remainder of hia 
nephew'a life ; but he did not again take charge of the estate. 
When he himself came into the property, there was little left 
to managa The picture gallery at Houghton, which* Horace 
greatly loved, was sold to the empress Catharine II of Russia ; 
and, l^ore Lord Orford died, in December 1791, he had become 
practically bankrupt Horace Walpole had thus to take op an 
earldom which had fedlen on evil daya He was not likely, in 
his old age, to accept with pleasure a title whose credit he could 
not hope to retrieve. He refused to enter the House of Lords ; 
but, however much he might wish to do so, he could not relieve 
himself of the titled He died on 2 March 1797, at the house in 
Berkeley square to which he had moved fW>m Arlington street 

A rapid glance through Walpole’s correspondence will soon 
reveal to ns the secret of his life, which explains much for which 
he has been condemned. The moving principle of his conduct 
through life was love for, and pride in, his lather. It is well, 
therefore, to insist upon the serious purpose of much of Horace’s 
career, and to call to mind how signally his outlook upon affiurs 
was influenced by the proceedings of his family. He was proud 
of its antiquity and of its history firom the conquest downwards ; 
but he knew that no man of mark had emerged from it until his 
father came to do honour to his race ; so, with that lather, the 
pride of his son began and ended. Sir Robert Walpole’s enemies 
were his son’s, and those of the &mily who disgraced their name 
were obnoxious to him in consequence. In a time of great laxity, 
Margaret, countess of Orford, wife of the second earl, became 
specially notorious, arid the disgracefiilness of her conduct was 
a constant source of disgust to him. His elder brother Robert, 
the second earl, was* little of a friend, and mention has already 
been made of the misconduct of his nephew Oeorge, the third 
earl (who succeeded to the title in 1751 and held it for forty 
years^ 

1 There ie some misepprehension as to this. Within a few days of the death of his 
n^hew, Walpole snbscribed a letter to the duke of Bedford — * The Uncle of the late 
Earl of Orford’ ; bnt he did not refose to sign himself ‘Orford,’ although Pinkerton 
printed in TFo^iiana a letter dated 26 December 1791, signed * Hor. Walpok’ — ^bnt 
this was an answer to a letter of congratnlation frSm Pinkerton himl^ on the 
■accession, the advantages of which Walp<de denied. 
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Hiq paUie came slowly into possession tA Walpole’s great 
literary bequest A series of Miaedlaineom Letten was published 
in 1778 as the fifth volume of the collected edition of his Wcrka, In 
1818, Letter$ to George Montagu followed, and, in subsequent 
years, other series appeared^. The first collected edition of 
Private Gorreepondmee was published in 1820, and a fuller edition 
in 1840. But the reading world had to wait until 1867 for a fairly 
complete edition of the letters arranged in chronological order. 
This, edited in nine volumes by Peter Cunningham with valuable 
notes, held its own as the standard edition, until Mrs Paget 
Toynbee's largely augmented edition appeared. The supply of 
Walpole’s letters seems to be well-nigh inexhaustible, and a still 
teller collection will, probably, appear in its turn. 

We have here a body of important material which forms both 
an autobiography and a full history of sixty years of the eighteenth 
century. Although the letters contain Walpole’s opinions on events 
as they occurred day by day, he communicated them to his difierent 
correspondents from varied points of view. It is a remarkable 
fact, which proves the orderly and constructive character of the 
writer’s mind, that the entire collection of the letters, ranging over 
a very long period, forms a well connected whole, with all the 
appearance of having been systematically planned. 

The first letter we possess is to ‘My dearest Charles’ (C. 
Lyttelton), and was written when Walpole was fifteen years of age 
(7 August 1732). In it he says : 

I oan reflect with in^t Joy on the moments we iwssed tofrether at Eton, 
and lonsr to talk ’em over, as I think we could recollect a thousand passages 
which were something above the common rate of schoolboy’s diversions. 

In the last known letter from his hand^ written to the countess of 
Upper Ossory, to protest against her showing his ‘idle notes’ to 
others, Walpole refers to his fourscore nephews and nieces of 
various ages, who are brought to him about once a year to stare 
at him ‘as the Methusalem of the family.’ He wants no laurels ; 

• m 

I shall he quite content with a cq>rig of rosemary flirown after me, when 
the parson of tiie iiarish commits my dust to dust. Till then pray Madam 
aeeeiit the rerignatitm of your anment servant, Orford. 

The same spirit runs through the entire correspondmioe. It 
constantly displays his afiectionate feelings towmds his friends and 
the lightness with which he is able to touch on his own misfortunea 
Throughout his life, he was troubled by ‘invalidity’; yet he could 
repfkdifte any dum to patience, and adc Mann (8 January 1786) 

^ > See UbUogrsplw * U Jaansey 1797. 
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if peoi^ of 6My fortnneg oannot bear illneae with temper what are ilie poor 
todo^wbohaTenoDeof onralleyiatioiiB? The affluent, I fear, do not bonfllder 
what a benefit ticket has fallen to their lot, out of millions not so fortunate; 
yet less do they reflect that chance, not merit, drew the prize out of the 
wheel. 

He suffered from gout throughout his life ; but he always made 
light of the affliction. He told Mason (Christmas day 1779) that 
he had had a relapse^ though a slight one, and ^called it only a 
codicil to my gout Mr Gibbon said very well ; but 1 fancy it is 
not in consequence of your wHV There was no mistake about 
the reality of his attacks; for chalk-stones were continually 
breaking out from his fingers, and he told Lady Ossory that, if he 
could not wait upon her, he hoped she would have the charity Ho 
come and visit the chalk-pits in Berkeley Square.’ 

Walpole studied letter-writing as an art and understood its 
distinctive features. There is no violent change in his style from 
beginning to end of his correspondence ; but a gradual growth 
may be observed in his artistm treatment of his matter. He could 
criticise other letter-writers with judgment and good taste ; but 
there was one, above all, who was only to be worshipped, and that 
was Madame de S^vignd He tells Richard Bentley^ that 

My Lady Hervey has made me most happy by brin^riniT uie from Paris an 
admirable copy of the very portrait [of Hme de SSvifirnS] that was Madame 
de Simiane’s [her srranddaug'hter]. I am going to build an altar for it, nnder 
the title of Notre Dame des Rochersl 

Walpole addresses the same Lady Hervey from Paris (8 October 
1765) to the effect that he had called upon Madame Chabot. 

She was not at home, but the Hotel de Carnavalet was; and 1 stopped on 
purpose to say an Ave Maria before it. It is a very sinfirular buildin^f, not 
at all in the French style, and looks like an ex voto raised to her honour by 
some of her votaries [Mme de SSvign5*B]. 1 don’t think her honoured half 
enough in her own country^. 

Mrs Toynbee’s edition contains a total of three thousand and 
sixty-one letters, addressed by Walpole to one hundred and sixty 

^ 24 December 1754. 

^ This interesting old house is now well known as the home of the Carnavalet 
museum. Eleven years after this, Madame Du Deffand hoaxed Walpole by sending 
him a snuffbox with a portrait of Mme de S4vign4 copied from one he greatly admired. 
This was sent with a letter signed *Babutin de S4vign4’ and beginning thus: 
eonnots votrefollepaenon pour moi ; votre enthousiasme pour me$ lettrea, votre vinSraHon 
pour Ui lieus que fai habitSs,* In acknowledging the gift from judge Hardinge of 
four drawings of the ekSUeau de Grignan, in a letter dated 4 July 1779, Walpole 
wrote : ‘ I own that Grignan is grander, and in a much finer situation than 1 had 
imagined ; as 1 concluded the witchery of Madame de S4vign4*s ideas and styls had 
spread the same leaf-gold over places with which she gilddU her friends.’ (Seetfiehols’s 
Literafy Aneedotei, vol. vm, p. 596.) 
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oorNspondents, many of them men and women of mark. The 
ninal)mr of letters to some of these peonages are very few, but 
among them ue seven, to each of whom over one hundred lettms 
were written by him. Sir Horace Mann heads the list with 820, 
thmi comes the countess of Upper Oasory with 400. The other 
five have smaller numbers, as George Montagu 263, William 
Mason 217, William Cole 180, Henry Conway 179 and Mary 
Berry 1^59. The lifelong correspondence with Mann exhibits a 
unique instance of fnendship, maintained without personal inter- 
course for forty-five years. Walpole might well say to his friend 
(4 December 1785), * You and 1 have longout-friendshlpped Orestes 
and Pyladea* 

Mann was an early friend of Walpole, and his appointment in 
1737 as assistant to Charles Fane (afterwards second viscount 
Fane), envoy extraordinary at the court of Florence, by Sir Robert 
Walpole, was entirejy owing to this intimacy. In 1740, Mann be- 
came Fane’s successor, and Walpole visited him at Florence in the 
same year. After returning to England in September 1 741, Walpole 
never saw his friend again. Mann never left Italy, although, in 
1755, he succeeded his elder brother in the possession of the 
family estate at Linton, Kent His chief duties were to look after 
the two * pretenders’ and to entertain distinguished English 
travellers in Italy. He was kept informed by Walpole of all that 
was going on in England, and he retunied the favour by writing 
continuously in reply, though, it must be said, giving Walpole lead 
in return for his gold*. It should, however, not be overlooked, 
that, when writing to Mann and other fnends abroad, Walpole 
always feared the opening of his letters at the post office. He 
complains to the earl of Hertford^ : 

Ah my lettHrs are seldom proper for the poet nowl begin them at any time, 
and am forced to trust to chance for a conveyance. This difflculty renders 
my news very stale. • 

Walpole, writing to Lady Gssory*, praised women as fer better 
letter-writers than men. When he wrote ‘ 1* could lay down as an 
infiUliUe truth in the words of my god-fether, Pennis wni homim 
daHa, the English of which is, "It was not given to mem to write 
liters,’” it is just possible that it occurred to him how the dictum 
mi^t apifiy to his friend Mann. Some of Walpole's beet lettera 

* Peter Oanninghsm deeoribed Mann’s letters as ‘ utterly unreadable.’ A adectioa 
of them was pnbUshed by Doran in 1876, under the irrita tiB g title Jfaaa onA Kmnurt 
at the Afourt vf FUnmet. 

* »Aaiaatna4t‘! * 

* Cauistmas day 177S. 
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vere addressed to his frequent oorrespondent Lady Ossoiy. Maiy 
Berry would have stood higher in the numerical list; but Walpole 
did not become intimate with her and her frither and sister until 
late in his life (in the winter of 1788X Madame Bn Deffimd’s 
letters to Walpole were first printed by Miss Berry and afterwards 
reprinted in Paris A complete edition of these letters, edited 
by the late Mrs Toynbee, was published in 1912. Walpole’s letters 
to Madame Du Defend were burnt at his particular request It 
is supposed that he did not wish them to be published, lest his 
French should be criticised. He wrote to Mason^; ‘Mme Du 
DefiSuid has told me that I speak French worse than any English- 
man she knowa’ A little too much has been made of Walpole’s 
gallicisms, although there certainly is a remarkable one in the 
prefrbce to Historic Doubts on RichoArd III : 

It is almost a question whether if the dead of imst agres could revive, they 
would be able to reconnoitre^ the events of their ovqi times as transmitted 
tons. 

Thomas Pitt, first Lord Oamelford (nephew of the great Ohatham), 
writing to judge Hardinge in 1789, refers to the translation of 
Walpole’s Emiy on Gardening by the due de Nivemais : 

I shall be irlod to see 4he work of M. de Nivemois, if it answers at all to 
the specimens yon have sent me. The truth is that, as Mr Horace Walpole 
always thinks in French he onght nevmr to write in English; and 1 dare be 
sworn Nivemoi^ translation vrill appear the more orijjinal work of the two^. 

Did Hannah More venture to * chaff’ Walpole when she sent him 
anonymously a clever letter dated 'Alamode Castle, June 20, 1840’ 
and headed it ‘ A Specimen of the English language, as it will be 
written and spoken in the next century. In a letter from a lady 
to her friend in the reign of George V’? Walpole acknowledged 
this letter (5 April 1785) with cordiality and much praise, to show 
tiiat 'his withers were unwrung.’ Walpole expressed to Lady 
OsBory (Christmas day d781) his opinion that 'Letters ought to be 
nothing but extempore conversation upon paper,’ and, doubtless, 
his conversation was ’much like his letters, and as excellent. His 
wit was ready and brilliant in both forms of communication. He 
was himself proud of the witty apophthegm which he seems to 
have first imparted to Mann by word of mouth : 

Becolleot what I have said to you, that this world is a comedy to those 
who think, a tragedy to those who fed. This is the quintessence of aU I 
have learnt in fifty years*! 

* 8m biUiognphy. * 6 July 1778. ^ v 

* This OM of the word * reeonnoitre * in English was obsolets in Wslbde’s day. 

* Niriiols’s Literary Ilbutratiotu, voL vn, p. 118. * 6 Hareb 1778. 
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hit any rate, the sayii^ has fonnd its way into bo(^ of fiuniliar 
qaotati<MiB. 

Numerous instances might be given of the value of tiie letters 
in fllustration of history ; but, in spite of the popular notion as to 
the frivolity of a large part of their contents, it may safely be said 
that matters of moment are dealt with throughout the series^ and 
sidelights are to be found on every 'page. There is, first, the 
Jacobite rising of 1745. Then, we have the trials of the Jacobites, 
and, for a time, there is peace, broken by the excitement of 
Wilkes’s publication of The North Briton and subsequent riots. 
Walpole was attacked in no. 2 of The North Briton ; and Wilkes 
was annoyed that he did not seem to mind the attack. In a letter 
to MannS Walpole laments the state of the nation, and, after 
giving instances of the grievous increase of gambling, he writes 
‘We are not a great age, but surely we are tending to some 
great revolution.’ . The American war was the next great event 
to supply Walpole with material for invective and complaints of 
bad government At the end of his life came the great con- 
vulsion of the French revolution and, in September 17B9, he. 
congratulated Hannah More on the demolition of the Bastille, 
the reform of which he related fourteen years before*. The 
enormities of the revolutionaries changed his political views, as 
they did those of the majority of Englishmen, and he welcomed 
with enthusiasm Burke’s R^fleetioiM. He said that it painted the 
queen ‘exactly as she appeared to me the first time I saw her 
when Dauphiness'.’ 

Many of Walpole’s anecdotes are valuable as illustrations of 
the manners of the time and contain information not to be found 
elsewhere ; but the chief interest of his correspondence remains 
autobiographical The first hundred pages of Mrs To3mbee’s 
edition contain letters, from 17B2 to 1741, to Charles Lyttelton, 
Gray, West, Geoige Montagu, Thomas Asfiton and Henry Conway, 
for the most part written during Walpole’s travels. The first letter 
to lifonn was written on 11 September 1741. From this time, the 
complete autobiography may be said to begin, and it continues to 
the end. Walpole wrote an interesting advertisement prefixed to 
the LeUere to Mcmn, explaining his reasons for preserving them, 
which is too long to quote here, but will be found in a note to the 
first letter. For the incidents of his early life we must search 

> « Ftotenuy I 77 O. * 36 Oetolwr 1776. 

* 8et,*a]ao, Ua ueedotaff llarie.Ant<diMtto u qoMn, ia bU letter to lUaj Berry, 
SJnfylTSO. 
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elsewhere, and he has left ns the main particulws in the iSAort 
NoUa qf My lAfe. 

Walpole’s character may be 'eanly understood by anyone who 
studies his correspondence. In early life, he was not very different 
from a large number of the highbred men of the eighteenth century 
who took pride in their social position, for it is necessary to 
remember that there were two classes of men in the English society 
of this age — ^the jovial and the coarse, and the reserve and 
refined. Sir Robert Walpole belonged to the former, and his son 
Horace to the latter. Horace was never very young, and his 
father said of himself that he was the younger of the two. Horace 
adds^: ‘Indeed 1 think so in spite of lus forty years more.’ The 
son began life with a character for frankness and enthusiasm ; but, 
as he grew into the cynical man of the world, he became colder in 
manner to mere acquaintances, reserving his true self only for his 
bosom friends. He cultivated an extreme fastidiousness and severe 
refinement, which caused him to exhibit a distaste for a robust 
humour that he considered vulgar. Tliis powerful prejudice caused 
him to propound much absurd criticism. He could not admire 
Fielding because he kept ‘low company,’ and condemned the 
‘vulgarity of his character.’ For the beautiful and pathetic 
Voyage to Litton he could find no praise, and he refers to 
‘Fiel^ng’s Travels or rather an account of how his dropsy was 
treated,’ and how he was teased by an innkeeper’s wife in the Isle 
of Wights He could not appreciate the genius of Kchardson and 
refers to 

those tedious lamentations— C/ancsa, and Sir Charles which are 

l^tores of Idgh life as oonoeiTcd by a bookseller, and romances as they would 
be spiritnaUs^ by a Methodist preacher^. 

Sterne was no more fortunate in obtaining the good opinion of 
Walpole, who writes to Henry Zouch : 

The second and third volumes of Tristram ShatidVt the dreirs of nonsense, 
have nniversally met the contempt they deserve: genius may be exhausted; — 
I see that folly’s invention may be so too*. 

He could appreciate Johnson’s great qualities ; but he was repelled 
by his roughness. He said wittily : 

Johnsim made the most brutal speeches to living persons, for though he 
was goodnatnred at bottom he was very ill>natored at top. 

In considering Walpole’s afiected remarks on his own litmury 
character, we should bear in mind the expressed opinions of so 

> as JauDsiy 1743. • &7 March 17S6. * 

’ SO December 1700* ^ 7 Meroh 1761. 
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adbtocratic an author as Byron, at a mnch lator date. Walpole 
tinongfat it wonld disgrace him to be known as a learned author, 
altiiong^, in hie heart, he was proud of his booka He disdoses his 
true character with a fine instinct more frequently when writing 
to Mann than to any other correspondent. At a quite early date, 
he takes Mann to task for over-estimating his abilities. 

I most answer for your brother a parairmph that he showed me in one of 
your letters * Mr W.’s letters are full of wit; don’t they adore them in Bnn<- 
landP* ^ot at all— and I don’t wander at them; for if I have any wit in my 
letters, which I do not at all take for granted, it is ten to one 1 have noneoutof 
my letters .... Then as to adoring ; you now see only my letters, and you may be 
sure I take care not to write yon word of any of my bad qualities, which other 
people must see in the gross; and that may be a great hindrance to their 
adoration. Oh! there are a thousmd other reasons I could giro yon, why 1 
am not the least in fashion. I caine over in an ill season : it is a million to 
one that nobody thinks a declining old minister’s son has wit. At any time 
men in opposition have always most; but now it wonld be absurd for a courtier 
to have even common sensed 

The history of the growth of Walpole’s works is fully detailed 
in the Correspondence ; and, apparently, nearly all his books were 
written at high pressure. He particularly notes how long a time 
was occupied in their production. He was a dabbler in literature 
from his early life. He wrote, in 1742, a sermon on painting for 
the amusement of his father, which was afterwards published in 
JEdes Walpolianm, and he was continually writing occasional 
verses, a practice in which he persevered when he possessed a 
private printing-press. It was not, however, until 1753 that he 
may be said to have begun his literary career with the writing 
of some clever papers in The World, a periodical written by men 
of fembion for men of fashion. His first substantive work was 
A Catalogue of the Roy<d and Noble Authors of Engkvnd, printed 
at the Strawberry hill press in 1758. It is of no great value as a 
bibliography, but, dealing as it does with a distinctive subject, is 
of occasional use as well as of some in^rest The next work. 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, also printed at the Strawberry 
hill press, in 1762, is the only one of Walpole’s works which has 
really held its position. It was reprinted several times by its 
author and twice reedited. Tlie publication originated in the 
purchase of Vertue’^ valuable collections from his widow in 
1766. Walpole^ ten*y6aro before, had visited Vertue with the 
purpose of learning something about tiie MSS^ of the existence of 
which he had previously heard. Vertue’s notes, which are now 

pre^rved at ihe British museum, are diyointed and difficult to 

• • 
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dedpher, and, therefOTe, it ms modi to Walpde’a eredit that he 
waa able to inrodnoe firom tiiem a uaefol book, 'which haa been 
oonatantly reininted. Unfortunately, although a competent oon- 
noiaaeuT, he had not auffident knowledge to enaUe him to write 
a aatu&ctoiy history of painting, and his editors had not suffi- 
dent courage to correct his errors at all thorong^y, for he had 
a wonderful craae respecting the historical value of some old 
pictures which he had bought and incorrectly described in his 
AneoAoteti^. It can hardly be doubted that the existfkice of 
Walpole’s book has prevented the publication of a complete and 
trustworthy history of English painting. 

Walpole’s next works were Tht CasiUe of Otramto (1764 — 6) 
and The Myateriom Mother (1768). Byron aihnued that Walpole 
was ‘the father of the first romance and the last tragedy in our 
language,’ and he praised highly both romance and tragedy ; but 
very few modem readers are likely to agree with him. The Caa&e 
of Otramto was originally published as a translation from an 
Italian original which appeared at Naples in 1629; but, when 
success was assured, it was acknowledged by its author. Of this 
story, which has become a sort of a classic of English literature, 
though few now care to read it, some account has been given 
in an earlier chapter^. The Myaterioua Mother was printed at 
Strawberry hill in 1768; and, although Walpole perceived the 
unfitness for the stage of a tragedy with so repulsive a subject, he 
seems to have cherished a lingering hope of its production there, 
as he wrote an epilogue to it for Mrs Clive to speak. In reading 
the play we see that the slowness of the action was of itself 
sufficient to exclude it firom performance ; for, even an eighteenth 
century audience could not be expected to sit out four acts of 
the ravings of a woman the cause of whose remorse and agony 
is not disclosed until the end of the fifth act. Fanny Burney, 
being on friendly terms with Walpole, was anxious to read the 
play ; but, after reading it, she ’felt a sort of indignant aversion rise’ 
in her mind ’against the wilful author of a story so horrible ; all 
the entertainment and pleasure I had received from Mr Walpole 
seemed extinguished.’ Fanny’s fiiiend Mr Turbulent (Guiflhrdi^re) 
said : ’Mr Walpole has chosen a plan of which nothing can equal 
the abomination but the absurdity.’ 

Hiatorie Doubta on the lAfe cmd Beign of BuAuxrd III, 

> Of., for instonoe, his self-delusion u to his * suit of the house of Is^eteter,’ hmg 
since eoneoted by Sir George Soharl ^ 

* See bhnp. m, pp. 60—61, ante. *' ’ 
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wHUm about the same time as Tka Myetencm Jfbllker, oflbre a 
good ezamide of Walpole’s literary work. He chose an interesting 
snlliect and treated it with spirit. He was not^ however, {wepared 
to undertake the necessary research, and thus laid himself open to 
much severe critidsm^ ^ two of his chief opponents were MUles, 
preridoit, and Masters, a fellow, of the Society of Antiquaries, he 
resigned his fellowship of the society and swore hostility to most 
antiquaries, although a few, such as Cole and Cough, retained his 
fiivour. ^He never forgave his critics ; but he had succumbed to 
their censures after a short fight 

Walpole’s own feelings respecting his literary productions were 
very mixed. He wrote to Lady Ossory (15 September 1787): 

.1 have Beroral reasons for lamenting daily that I ever was author or 
editor.. ..Were I to reoommenee my life, and thought as I do now I do not 
beliere that any oonsideration could induce me to be an author. ...It is pride 
not humility, that is the source of my present sentiments. 1 have a great 
contempt for middling authors. We have not only betrayed want of genius 
but want of judgement. 

These confessions have been treated as untrue, and as an afiected 
condemnation of his writings. But this is uqjust He valued them 
as containing his ovm opinions, well expressed, on subjects which 
required elucidation ; but he knew that they were not sound 
enough to bear leanied criticism — and he quite sincerely repudiated 
his possession of special learning. 

From Horace Walpole’s we pass to some other names of 
renown in the form of literature in which he excelled. 

Philip, fourth earl of Chesterfield, was one of the foremost 
English statesmen of bis age ; but he was so unlike an ordinary 
Englishman that his character has been much misunderstood by 
his countrymen. He thoroughly appreciated the French, and was 
appreciated by them in return. Sainte-Beuve considers him to 
have united the good qualities of the two nations, and he describes 
the Letters to his Son as a rich book, which, in spite of some 
objectionable passages, contains not a pager without some happy 
observation worthy of being kept in remembrance. In any case. 
Chesterfield must be considered a unique personality. He was 
particularly unfortunate in his relations with Johnson, who was cer- 
tainly not fair to him ; and the cruel caricature in Bamaby Budge 
of him as Sir John Chester, described as ‘an elegant and polite, 
but heartlem and unprincipled gentleman,’ must have seriously 

^ ClT M to thii ettnj ehap. xUy poit. 
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i^jored Mb fiune amm^ many of thoBo tmaoqaainted witii Mstory 
He wB8\ot unprincipled or heartiesB, and selfishneBB waa by no 
means a marked feature of his character. His shining mental 
qualities were uniTersally acknowledged, and he was accepted 
as a shrewd man of the world, with engaging manners; but 
we can learn something more than this about him from his 
letters. 

Of Chesterfield’s abilities as a statesman, his country did not 
obtain the full benefit, largely in consequence of court intrigues ; 
for, though the ablest statesman of his time, after Walpole (if Pitt 
be left out), he was persistently set aside. His time came when 
he was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1746. He held 
o£Bce for less than a year, but prored his power of governing 
in a dangerous time, by the measures which be took to prevent 
disturbances. He gained the gratitude of the people, and the 
memory of his rule during a critical i)eriod remained fresh for 
more than a century. He retained his interest in Ireland, and 
always considered the Irish as his countrymen, because he had 
ruled over them. He withdrew from public life, partly on account 
of ill health ; and, in 1762, his deafiiess had become very serious. 
In 1767, he emerged from his retirement in order to effect a re- 
conciliation between the duke of Newcastle and Pitt 

Chesterfield has the reputation of eloquence; but his was 
not unstudied. Horace Walpole denied that Chesterfield was an 
orator, because his speeches were written ; yet in a letter to Mann 
(16 December 1743), he declared that ‘the finest oration [he] ever 
^d hear’ was one from Chesterfield — and this was delivered 
against Sir Robert Walpole. Chesterfield’s wit, like his speeches, 
was, to a certain extent prepared ; but it was the kind of wit 
which is the most agreeable form of wisdom. 

Although he had many enemies, he had a genius for friendship. 
His greatest friend was Richard, second earl of Scarborough, 
whose character he drew — a. man held in so high a general esteem 
that Chesterfield declares : 


He was tiie best man I ever knew, tiie dearest friend I evw had.... We 
fived in intimate and unreserved friendship for twenty yaar% and to that 1 
owe mndi more than my pride will let my gratitude own. 


On Scarborough’s melancholy death. Chesterfield , wrote to his 
protSgi Dr Chenevix^ ; ‘We have bo& lost a good friend in Scar- 
borough ; nobody can replace him to me ; I wish I could replace 


* 18 Febroaiy 1740. 
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lihiitoyoa; but as things stand I see no greK(lH^M8<rfit.’ .€3ierter> 
field aiqwinted Cheneviz to the first Iiuh bishopric i^bis gift 
(ffiUaloe) and, shortly afterward^ trandated him to Waterfind. He 
retained the Inshop as a lifelong fiiend, and in the printed oorrespcm* 
. dmioe there are many bright letters to him which are full of kindly 
feeling, and to which he snbscribed himself ‘with the greatest truUi 
and action.' Another lifelong friend wu the diplomatist Solomon 
DayroUes, a godson of CSiesterfield, whose letters to him are of an 
intimate character and fell of the most natural feelings, expressed 
in an altogether charming manner. The name of Dayrolles will al- 
ways be associated with that of Chesterfield, because of the dying 
statesman’s considerate order, ‘ Give Dayrolles a chair.’ Many other 
interesting letters are to be found in the correspondence, such as 
those to the Dublin bookseller, alderman Faulkener, whose friend- 
ship Chesterfield, secured when in Ireland and retained through 
life ; and Lady SuflTolk, a much esteemed fnend. This general 
correspondence is extremely interesting, and the letters it contains 
are m^els of what letters should be — imtnral, kindly and witty. 

But Chesterfield’s fame as a letter-writer must rest on his 
Letters to his Son and those to his Godson. His devotion to these 
two young men is a very remarkable indication of his true 
diaracter. From 1737 (when his age was forty-three years) to the 
year of his death, it became little less than an obsession. He 
began writing letters of advice to his illegitimate son Philip 
Stanhope when the child was only five years old. When he had 
reached twenty-five, another Philip Stanhope (of Mansfield Wood- 
house) was bom. This was Chesterfield’s godson and successor, 
whose education he undertook, and to whom he began to write 
educational letters when he was four years old. He, doubtless, was 
led to undertake these letters by the recollection of the neglect he 
had experienced from his own father, and his sense of its conse- 
quences. . 

When sitting in judgment on Chesterfield’s letters to his son, 
we should not omit to remember that they were never intended for 
any eye but that of the receiver. He wrote (21 January 1751) : 

Yon and I niiut now write to eodi other as friends and without the least 
reserve; there will for the fntnre be a thousand things in my letters wUeh 1 
would not have any mortal living but yourself see or know. 

The Letters are written in English, Latin and French, and con- 
tain a large amount of valuable information on history, geography, 
and ^ forth, put in an easy and convenient form for the pu^ 
Iliilip Sftmbope was cfeisured for bad writing and bad spelling 

a. L. z. OH. XI. • ' 17 
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and for inattmtioa His fathw told him tiiat nothing was too 
small fornttentiye consideration and titat concentrated attmition 
<m one subject at a time was of pmtunount importance : is 

time enough for everything in the course of the day if you do one 
tiling at once, but there is not time enough in the year if you will 
do two tilings at once.* 

Honour and morality, the need of which is strongly urged in 
tiie Letters, do not include sexual morality : the writer recom- 
mends his son to seek intimate association with married* women 
of fiishion, in order to improve his manners, which, by natnrev 
were somewhat boorish. The general principles of good breeding 
continually urged in the Letters have been strangely misunder- 
stood. The object of life is to be pleased, and, in order to attain 
this, we must please others ; but it is quite evident that more 
than surfBM^ pleasing is here intended. Both, respect for the 
feelings of others and sympathy with them are eqjoined. The 
young man is told ‘ never to be ashamed of doing what is right,’ 
but to use his own judgment instead of blindly following others 
in what the fashionable world considers to be pleasure. Such is 
a sample of Chesterfield’s wise saws, many of which have become 
familiar quotations, and which show his recollection of his own 
bitterly repented mistakes in early life. When Philip Stanhope 
went out into the world and his early education was completed, 
his lEsther continued to send him letters of advice ; but, in 1768, 
the young man died, and the father learned that he h^ been 
married and had two sons. Chesterfield received this unexpected 
news with composure, and wrote kindly to the widow, Eugenia 
Stanhope, saying that he would undertake all the expenses con- 
ned^ with the bringing up of her boys. He did not remove 
them from her care, but took much interest in them, and became 
attached to them, observing their difrerent characters and advising 
as to them. » 

Chesterfield’s literary fame rests upon his Letters to his 8on, 
which were never intended for publication ; but it has been 
augmented by his Letters to his Godson, which, also, were not 
intended to see the light of publicity. Fourteen of the letters on 
the art of pleasing, or, as the writer entitled them; ‘The Duty, 
Utility and Means of Pleasing,' were first published in 1774 in four 
numbers of The Edinburgh Magomne and Beniew. In 1776, they 
were added to a Dublin edition of Letters to his Son, aud were 
incorrectly described as written to the son — ^instead of the 
godson. In 1778, they were reproduced as a sui^^ent to 
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Ifaii^s Mtmoiin qf Lord ChuterJUUL The oom]4ete fuies of 
CSiMtorfield’s Letten to his Oodson ma not printed until 1890, 
wIkni it waa edited by the fourth earl of Gamarvon. Lord CSar- 
narvon, by means of the charming Life which he prefixed to the 
Letters, placed Chesterfield’s good name on a more substantbl 
basis tlum that upon which it had hitherto rested. 

These Letters follow very much the plan of their predecessors. 
l%ey are sometimes in English, and more often in French. They 
contain *the same form of instruction and anecdote, are Mitten 
with the same mixture of wit and wisdom, and breathe the same 
affectionate interest of the writer in the doings of his correspon- 
dent One of the letters may be specially mentioned, since it 
inculcates the spirit of two commandments, on which, according 
to the highest authority, ‘hang all the law and the propheta’ 
Chesterfield writes : 

I moHt from time to time remind yon of two muoh more important dutys, 
which I hope yon will never forget nor neglect. I mean your duty to God 
and your duty to Man.... Your duty to Man ia very short and clear, it is only to 
do to him whatever you would to willing that he should do to you. And 
remember in all the business of your life to ask your conscience this question 
Should 1 be willing that this should be done to met It your conscience 
which will always tell you truth answer No, do not do that thing. 

Chesterfield took immense pains to show his two pupils how to 
live ; and it evidently gave him great pleasure to watch over them, 
fmd to express to each of them his satisfaction'in their progress. 
He must, however, liave suffered disappointment when he found 
that, in point of manners, neither of them did justice to his in- 
tentiona His son, we learn from others, was ‘ loutish,’ and Fanny 
Burney says of his godson that ‘ with much share of humour, and 
of good humour also, [be] has as little good breeding as any man I 
ever met with.’ 

Fanny Burney bore two surnames in succession ; but her maiden 
name is that by which all true lovers know her, because it was when 
she had no right to any but this that she wrote*and gained her fame. 
She may be Madame d’Arblay on certain formal occasions ; but the 
author of Evelina is for too English for a foreign name to ait easy 
upon her\ The pictures of important events and the intimate re- 
cords of Fanny’s distinguished fnends in her diaries and letters place 
these writings on a very high plane, entitling them to rank as re- 
productions of eighteenth cmitury life not very for below the volumes 
of Wi^pole and Boswell She relates all she saw and did with so 

^ As to Fumy Bnrn^ as a noFsIist, see dup# 111. pp. G 9 ff • anUo 
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Bmdi Bp^t and Tivadtji filling in the Uante of other wiitensy that 
tibe reading of the vartous incidentB is an inexhanatiUe pteasora 
It may, indeed, be said that she diaclosea the inner life of three 
diflforent worlds. In hw Diary- (1768 — 78), edited by Mrs 

Ellis (1889), the doings of her fiunily are felly displayed, and the 
pritfessionaJ world of Dr Burney (‘that clever dog,’ as Johnson 
called him) is brightly sketched ; Garrick, too, is constantly ^ding 
over the scene and playing the fool in his inimitable way. But the 
most popular character of all is the eccentric ‘daddy’ CrisiH'^^Bamnel 
Crisp, the recluse of Chessington hall near Epsom — who was the 
special friend and correspondent of his ‘F ann i k i n .’ ' In the later 
Diary cmd Letters (1778 — 1840), edited by Mrs Charlotte Barrett 
(1842 — 6), there is more about the larger literary and political 
world, including the great event of the Hastings triaL The fell 
and particular account of court life is of the greatest interest and 
value. On 6 July 1786, Fanny Burney was appointed second 
kraper of the robes to queen Charlotte, a position she held for 
five yearn She received much kindness from the king and queen, 
who were fond of her ; and, although, by reason of the rigid eti- 
quette, the service was hard, she had much pleasant intercourse 
with her companions in the palace, whose portraits she painted 
with spirit Her great and incessant trouble, however, was her 
inevitable long and close association with the terrible Mrs Schwel- 
lenbeig, otherwise Cenimra. In course of time, the confinement 
which Fanny had to undergo afiected her health, and her friends 
cried out for her release, even Walpole uttering complaints. 
Windham threatened to set ‘ The dub ’ on Dr Burney to induce 
him to obtain her freedom, and Boswell threatened to interfere 
— ^much to Fanny’s annoyance, for she did not love the ‘memoran- 
dummer ’ as she called him. Eventually, arrangements were made, 
and she finally left court in July 1791, the queen granting out of 
her own privy purse a pension or retiring allowance. 

A most interesting feature of these diaries and letters is the 
introduction of clear-^cnt portraits of the people whom the writer 
knew and met Johnson alluded to her powers in this respect 
when he addressed her as ‘You little character-monger’ ; and, here, 
her early novel writing stood her in good stead. The desoription 
of Boswell’s persecution of her at Windsor, while pressing un- 
successfully for the use of Johnson’s letters, and reading to her, at 
the gates of the castle which she would not let him enter, bits 
from the forthcoming is a fine bit of hig^ comedy. Among 
Fanny Burney’s later friend were the Lo&es» owners ofVorbury 
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pu^ ftbore ttte Tale Mickleham. On frequent Tidto to her 
hoqpitaUe frimda, ahe became intimate with the fVeneh iuAi/rt» 
at Juniper hall ; and, on 31 July 1793, she was married to one 01 
than — d’ArUay — at Mickleham chnrdi. The pair had but little 
upon which to set up house ; but Locke gave them a dte, and 
the handsome subscription of generous friends for tiie novel 
CkmUla produced sufficient funds for building a cottage, which 
was named Camilla Lacey. The marriage was a happy one in 
sfute of lack of means; but, in 1801, d’Arblay determined to 
return to France, and his wife followed him. Ihe restoration 
of Louis XVIII brought better times, but, in July 1815, general 
d’Arblay met with an accident and was placed on the retired 
list of the French army. Austin Dobson describes him as one of 
the most delightfel figures in his wife’s Diary. On 3 May 1818, 
he died at Bath. This sad event virtually closes the work, and, 
although Madame d’Arblay lived until 1840, there are few letters 
left after her husband’s death. 

Mrs Elizabeth Montagu was one of a bright company of 
brilliant women and, in spite of rivals, she reigned supreme for 
fifty years as the chosen hostess of the intellectual society of 
Londoa Mrs Vesey, for a time, was a prominent rival, because^ as 
wife of Agmondesham Vesey, a member of ‘The Club,’ she came 
forward as the special hostess of that select company. The feme 
of Mrs Montagu has much waned, and, probably, her letters, 
published by her nephew Matthew Montagu in 1800 — 13, are little 
read now. This collection does not reach a date later than 1761 ; 
of the remainder of the correspondence from that date to the end 
of Mrs Montagu’s life, consisting, for the most part, of letters to 
Mrs Robinson and a few other friends, Doran made a selection, 
which he printed with remarks of bis own in biographical form, in 
1873, under the title A Lady of the last Century {Mrs EliaabeOi 
Montagu) illustrated in her unpublished Letters. Although this 
lady was surrounded by the intellect of her time (she informed 
Garrick that she never invited idiots to her house), she did not suc- 
ceed in emulating Fanny Burney in the portraiture of her friends. 
Windham pnused her letters highly, but more for their style than 
for the particular interest of the subjects discussed. ‘The flow of 
her style,’ he writes, ‘is not less natural, because it is fiilly charged 
with shining particles, and sparides as it flowa’ Her correspondent 

^ For aeooant oFtbe Blue Sloekings, see toI. zi. The woid ftni oooofo 

in lire Montegn’e oortespoiidenoe, in 1757. 
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dnring fifty years was ^Lady Margaret Ibrky, dau^tn* of tbe 
second earl of Oxford uid wife of the second duke of Portland, 
who was also a life long friend of Mrs Delany. 

Elizabetii Robinson was the elder daughter of Matthew Robinson, 
a Yoikdiire squire, and her eu^ly education was advanced by the 
instruction of Dr Conyers Middleton, the second husband of her 
maternal grandmother, who lived at Cambridge. Her fether, also, 
was fond of encouraging her to make smart repartees to his witty 
and caustic remarks, until he was beaten in these encounters and 
had to discontinue them. She became rather a formidable young 
lady and from her volatile disposition she acquired the sobriquet 
‘Fidget* She married, in 1743, Edward Montagu, a grandson of 
the first earl of Sandwich, a quiet man who was contented that his 
wife should rule in her own drawing-room. Doran describes him 
as ‘ a mathematician of great eminence and a coal-owner of great 
wealth.’ The match appears to have been a happy one, although 
the tastes of tbe two parties were very difierent 

Mrs Montagu was fond of society, and the pleasures of 
the town had a great attraction for her; but she was also 
a great reader and somewhat of a student, so she wm often 
glad to exchange the gaieties of London for the quiet pleasures 
of the country. She formed a sort of salon at her house in Hill 
street and gathered a brilliant company round her. Johnson 
was glad to be one of her honoured guests ; but his feelings 
towards her seem to have been mixed. He acknowledged that 
she was ‘a very extraordinary woman,’ adding ‘she has a constant 
stream of conversation, and it is always impr^ated, it has 
always meaning.’ At other times, he said some disagreeable 
things of her and to her. Something in her talk seems to have 
annoyed him — possibly her sharp repartees may not have pleased 
the dogmatic doctor. Lyttelton, Burke, Wilbeiforce and Reynolds 
were also among her 'favourite guests. Mrs Montagu’s husband 
died in 1776 and left all his property to his wife ; but, though 
Horace Walpole at once jumped to the conclusion that she would 
many again, she preferred to adopt a nephew, who succeeded to 
her possesdona She continued to be a hostess and built herself 
a mansion on the north-west comer of Portman square ; but the 
^017 had, to a great extent, departed, and the large parties that 
could be accommodated in the new house were dull compared with 
the smaller gatherings in HiU street. In her later letten^ she 
gives much information respecting the management of her*1Uurge 
estates, in which she proved herself a good economist Her^^sso^ 
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<Mi Writmgt and OrniM qf Shakapa^ with Remaiics npon 
ihe Miarepremdations of Mona. De VoUtUre (1769) has been 
noticed elsewhere^ 

David Garrick* was a brilliant and agreeable letter-writer, and, 
even when angry with those correspondents who worried him 
exceedingly, he continued to be bright and lively in his replies. 
His letters give an admirable ides of his mercurial disposition, and 
it has been said that he was never second in the keenest encounter 
of wits. The two quarto volumes Of his correspondence, published 
by James Boaden in 1831 — 2, are of great value and interest, con- 
sisting of letters from many distinguished persons, and his answers 
to them. The miscellaneous letters were collected by Garrick 
himself, and copies of his own letters added to them. It has 
been suggested that he may have had the intention of uring 
them as the groundwork of an autobiography ; at any rate, he 
must have considered it important to keep the originals of his 
various controversies for his own justification. The correspondence 
is now preserved, together with family letters (not printed by 
Boaden) and some others, in the Forster collection at the Victoria 
and Albert museum. They form thirty-five bound volumes and 
are of considerable valua Boaden, however, arranged the letters 
carelessly, without potting his materials in a satisfiictory chrono- 
logical order or providing a much-needed index ; but he added a 
good life of the actor, largely founded upon the materials printed 
by him. An improved, and more convenient, edition containing a 
fidrly complete collection of Garrick’s letters, while condensing 
those of his correspondents, would be a valuable addition to our 
literature. As it is, however, Boaden’s collection shows how 
important a figure Garrick filled in the intellectual world of the 
eighteenth century. 

The list of his correspondents contains fhe names of most of the 
distinguished men of his time, such as Lords Camden, Chatham 
and Lyttelton, Johnson, Burke, Reynold^ Goldsmith, Boswell, 
Burney, Hogarth, Hume, Sheridan and Steevens. Burke, who enter- 
tained the highest opinion of Garrick, was one of his best friends. 
He addressed him as 'My dear David,’ 'My dear Gmnick’ and 
sometimes 'My dearest Garrick,’ and concluded his letters in terms 
of affection. Johnson and Garrick, notwi thstanding their ea rly 
relations, never got further than ‘Deu* sir,’ and mided their letters 

\ See Tol. V, p. 293 f and ef. vol. zi. 

Oairiek ae an aetor, manager and dimma^t, see chap, it, pp. 86—96, ante. 
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in formal atyla Mrs Montagu was a foeqnent correspondent and 
tlie writer of some of tiie best letters in tiie collection. On mie 
occadon, she is found entreating Garrick, on behalf of her frioid 
Mrs Vesey, to obtain the election of that lady’s husband Agmondes- 
ham Vesey, into the select circle of *The Club.' The bulk of the 
correspondence relates to theatrical afhirs, as to which Gkurick 
was in constant trouble, by reason of his strenuous attention to his 
duties as manager. The actors are constantly complaining,iand the 
actresses, who were jealous of him and of each other, sometimes 
almost drove hi™ nmd. Mrs Cibber, Mrs Yates, Mrs Abington 
and Mrs Clive — all gave trouble in various ways ; but Garrick’s 
feelings were essentially different m to the last two ladies in the 
list Mrs Abington permanently annoyed him. He added to a 
letter, written by her in 1776 : ‘The above is a true copy of the 
letter, examined word by word, of that worst of bad women Mrs 
Abington, to ask my playing for her benefit, and why ? ’ On the 
other hand, Kitty Clive and he were always quarrelling and 
making it up, since they thoroughly esteemed each other. In 
1765, Kitty wrote an angiy letter : ‘Sir, I beg you would do me 
the fovour to let me know if it was by your order that my money 
was stopped last Saturday.’ In 1776, she wrote a letter which 
Garrick endorsed ‘My Hvy — excellent.’ It was not only the 
actors and actresses who annoyed Garrick — ^the playwrights were 
equally, if not more, troublesome. There is a long series of letters 
between Murphy and Garrick, which shows that they were con- 
tinually at war with one another. The latter part of the second 
volume of Boaden’s work is foil of interesting letters from French- 
men and Frenchwomen of distinction, proving how highly Garrick’s 
genius was appreciated in France. Diderot, Marmontel, Mme 
Necker, Fr^ron, Mile Clairon and Le Kain were among his corre- 
spondents. 

The letters of Garrick do not throw much light upon his training 
for the stage. He seems to have been bom an actor, with all the 
qualities of a first-rate comedian, while his achievements as a 
tragedian were the result of his genius and the powers of his 
imagination. He wsts of no school, and he had no master. He was 
well educated and possessed a singular charm of manner ; but he 
obtained his great position by incessant study, persistent practice 
and wide observation. Burke described him as one of the deepest 
observers of man. Well mi^t Quin say that, if Garrick was ri^^t, 
he and his school were all wrong I He liked to astonish spectS^rs 

his sudden change tthm the alldnsinring tiragedian tq^^the 
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bi^ter-forcmgoomediaii. Hit Lear aod his Abel Dnigger were 
etfulljr Ainft«ing . It was the fresdmeta, tiie bric^tneas and life ci 
hit atyle tint made the inatant acceptance of him aa the greateat 
of Uamg acton aecnra At thirty, he waa joint leaaeecd Drury lane 
theatre. In 1776, he retired fk^m the atage and aold hia moiety 
the theatre to Sheridan, Linley and Ford. He kept up hia intereat in 
the atage ; but he had little -time to eiyoy hia well earned reat, 
and died iu 1779, uniTeraaily r^retted. Burke wrote an epitaph, 
which unfortunately waa rejected in ferour of a fooliah inacription 
by Pratt, for the monument in Weatminater abbey. It waa in a 
paaaage of the former that Garrick waa aaid to have 'raiaed the 
character of hia profeaaion to the rank of a liberal art’ 

It may not aeem inappropriate to add in thia place a few worda 
concerning the aeriea of Discour aes delivered by Sir Joahua 
Reynolda, from 1769 to 1790, to the atudenta of the Boyal Academy. 
Theae Discourses have become a claaaic of our language, becauae 
they are justly regarded aa a model of art criticism, devoted 
as they are to essentials and written in a style of great beauty 
and distinction, and exhibiting in every page Reynolds’s love and 
knowledge of his art os os the literary powers of his mind. The 

advice of a master grounded on his own knowledge and practice 
must always possess a real value, and Reynolds is severe in hia 
condemnation of the futility of much art criticism by amateurs. 

‘There are,' he writes, * many writers on our Art who not beinir of the pro- 
fession and consequently not knowing what can or what cannot be done, have 
been rery liberal of absurd praises in their descriptions of faTonrite works. 
They a/toay« 6nd in them what they are resolved to find.’ And,agaln: ‘ithas 
been the fate of Arts to be enveloped in mysterious and incomiwehairible 
language, as if it was thought necessary that even the terms should correspond 
to the idea entertained of the instability and uncertainty of the rules which 
they expressed.’ 

In urging the duty of industry and perseverance, he has been 
supposed to imply a doubt as to the existence of genius ; but, when 
he aflSrms that the supposed genius must use the same hard means 
of obtaining success as are imposed upon others, a deeper sceptidan 
than was really his need not be imputed to him. It was a fiilse 
ides of genius which be desired to correct. 

Clenins ia anppoced to be a power of produdng excellencea whudi are out of 
die teach the rules of art: a power which no precepts can teodi,siidwUeh 
no industry can aeqnire. 

In another place, he says : 

‘Thelndnstoy wUoh 1 ptinripslly teooii|pieiided is not the Indnstry of 
the bands bat si the mind.*, Farlher, when advocating die da <y of fdear 
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fiip0Hluu: *If inovder tolieintelllKlUfl^Iqfpeartod«gradeartbf Wnginir 

bnrdowii from flu virimiaiy aitiuitioB in the eioads, it is only to give her a 
•olid manrftm upon the earth.* 

The first Ducowrae was delivered at the opening of the Royal 
Academy and deals with the advantages to be expected fhnn the 
institution of tiiat body. The ninth DUeourte is, a gain, general, 
and was delivered on the removal of the Royal Academy from Pall 
Mall to Somerset place. The fifteenth and last contains the 
president’s fitrewell to the students and members of tiie Royal 
Academy and a review of the scope of the IHseowraea, ending with 
mi enlogium on Michel Angelo : 

I reflect not without vanity that these Disoonrses bear testimony of my 
admiration of that truly divine man; and ! should desire that the last words 
which I should pronounce in this Academy, and from this place, mig ht be the 
name of MICHEL ANGELO. 

Burke, who was in the president’s chair, then descended from the 
rostrum, taking the lecturer’s hand, and said, in Milton’s words : 

The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 

Bo charming left his vdoe, that he awhile 

Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to hear^. 

The incident illustrates the deep interest taken by Bnrke in his 
fHend’s Diacouraea ; and it has been suggested that he had much 
to do with their composition. But they so evidently contain 
Reynolds’s own individual views, and the thoughts are expressed 
so naturally and clearly, that such an idea must be put aside as 
absurd. Reynolds was a highly cultured man, and, doubtless, he 
gained much in cleaniess of literary insight by his intimate asso- 
ciation with such men as Johnson and Burke ; but a careful study 
of the Diaeowraea would prove to most readers that the language 
as well as the thoughts were Reynolds’s own. He was, however, 
not the man to rqect suggested improvement in style from his 
distinguished friends, and, doubtless, both Johnson and Burke 
proposed some verbal improvements in the proofe. 

The general reception of the work was extremely favourable ; 
and that it was appreciated abroad is bvidenced by the empress 
Catharine of Russia’s present to Reynolds of a gold snuffbox, 
adorned with her portrait in relief, set in diamonds, as an expres- 
non of her appreciation of the Diae&uraea. 

The plan of the Diacouraea, carried on through many years, is 
consistent throughout The writer did not interfere witii the 
teaching of the professors ; but it was his^ aim to deal |rith the 

* Paradiu Lo$t, bk vni, vy. 1 — 8. • 
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gMMnl jHindj^es nnderiyiog the art He started by pointiiig ovt 
ti/kt dangers of fitcility, as is no short path to excellence. 
’When Ihe pupil’s genius has received its nbnost unprovonent, 
ndes may, possibly, be dispensed with ; but the author adds : *l«t 
ns not destroy the scafibld until we have raised the building;’ In 
ftlMinii^ the right to teach, he modestly says that his hints are in 
a great degree founded on his own mistfdtes. 

Th^earlier half of the series dealt with the ohgects of study, the 
leading principles to be kept in view and the four general ideas 
which regulate every branch of the art — ^invention, expression, 
colouring and drapery. Much stress is laid upon the importance 
of imitation ; but this word must be accurately defined : 

Study Nstnra attentirely but always with those masters in your oompany ; 
ooDsider them as models which you are to imitate, and at the same time as 
rivals with whom you are to contend. 

The second half is appropriated to the consideration of more 
general points, such as genius and imagination. The tenth Dig- 
course, on sculpture, is the least satisfiictory of the series. The 
fourteenth Discourse is of special interest as relating to Gains- 
borough ; and the particulars of the meeting of the two great 
painters at the death-bed of Gainsborough are charmingly related. 

Although great changes have taken place in public opinion in 
tiie relative estimation of various schools of painting, most of 
Reynolds’s remarks, dealing as they do with essentials, remain of 
value. The book is charming reading for all who love art, and the 
reader will close it with a higher appreciation of the character of 
the man and the remarkable insight of the great painter. 

Hannah More’s life was a remarkable one, and her fiune as 
an author, at one time considerable, was kept alive until near the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is^at present nearly dead 
and is not likely to revive. But her correspondence is most 
undeservedly neglected, for she was a goo^ letter-writer, and her 
accounts of the doings of the intellectual world are of great interest, 
and worthy to be read after Fanny Burney and Mrs Thrale. We 
have full information respecting the doings of Johnson’s circle from 
different points of view ; but there is much firesh information in 
Hannah More’s lettera Boswell was offended with the young lady 
and is often spiteful in his remarks about her. The story of the 
value of her fiattery^ has been made too much o^ for there is 
• • 

> SMfiocweU’i Z^e ofJokntcn, ed. Hill, O. B., vd. m, p. S98. 
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plenty Kit evidence that Johnacm highlj esteemed the chuaoter 
of T¥i>,niMi.h Mora SaUy More was a lively writer and die 
gives a vivid picture of W sistw's intercourse with Johnson hi 
1776. 

WednokteaBtSIr Jodma’swltiiDr JohnBoa Hannahlgcartolnlyagwat 
fsTonrlte. Sbe wag placed next himt and they had tiie entire eonTergation to 
themgelTea. They were both in remaricably htyh viiitg; it was certainly li«r 
Ineky night! I have heTcr heard her say so many good things. The old 
gening was extremely Jocnlar, and the yonng one rery pleasant. ^ * 

The scene had changed when Hannah More met Johnson at 
Oxford, in the year of his death, at dinner in the lodge at Pem- 
broke. She wrote home : 

Who do yon think is my prinidpal cicerone at Oxford ? Only Dr Johnson, 
and we do so gallant it abont! Yon cannot imaidne with what delight he 
showed me every part of his own college. . . .When we came into the Common 
room, we sjned a fine large print of Johnson, framed and hnng op that very 
morning with this motto: ‘And is not Johnson oars, himself a host?’ Under 
which stared yon in the face ‘From Miss More’s Sensibility! This little 
incident amnsed as^bnt alas! Johnson looks very ill indeed— spiiitlesg and 
wan. However he made an effort to be oheerfhl and I exerted myself mneh 
to na»ke him so. vJS 

The triumphant entrance into the great London world by 
Hannah More, a young Bristol schoolmistress, is difficult to account 
for except on the grounds of her remarkable abilities. An agree- 
able young lady of seven and twenty, fresh from the provinces, who 
gain^ at once the cordial friendship not only of Gktrrick, Reynolds, 
Johnson and Horace Walpole but of Mrs Elizabeth Monta^ and 
the literary ladies of the day, and who became herself one of the 
leaders of the Blue Stockings, must have been a woman very much 
out of the commoa When Hannah More came first to London, 
she visited Reynolds, whose sister promised to introduce her to 
Johnsoa She then met Garrick, who was first interested in her 
because of some intelligent criticism of his acting which he had 
seen. He and his wife became Hannah’s dearest friends, and, on 
hearing of Mrs Garrick’s death, Hannah More wrote to a friend 
(21 October 1822) : 

I spent above twenty wintws onder her roof, and graMhlly remember not 
only thrir persmuti kindness, but my first introdnetfam through them into a 
sodety remarkable for rank, literatnre and talents. 

She kept up her correspondence with her distinguished London 
friends ; but most of them had died before she had arrived at 
middle age. We then notice a conrideraUe phange in the subjects 
of her correppondence, and her letters are oocupded with the 
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langreas of some of the greet moTements in idiidi die wm 
hrtorested. Tniberforce was a constant correspondeni^ and he found 
her a warm helper in the anti-slayery cause. When she and her 
sisterB gave up tiheir ediool at Bristol and retired on a competency 
die devoted all her time to philanthropic pnrposea This is not the 
place for dealing with the subjects of her voluminous writings, and 
they are only referred to here as an indication of the more serious 
diaracter of the later correspondence^ 

• 

Gilbert White’s NatHrtd HitAory and Awtigwities of Setbome 
(1780) holds a unique position in English literature as the solituy 
classic of natural history. It is not easy to give, in a few words, 
a reason for its remarkable succesa It is, in fact, not so much 
a logically arranged and systematic book as an invaluable record 
of the life work of a simple and refined man who succeeded in 
picturing himself as well as what he saw. The reader is carried 
dong by his interest in the results of for-sighted observation; but, 
more than this, the reader imbibes the spirit of the writer which 
pervades the whole book and endears it to like-minded naturalists 
as a valued companion. 

For some twenty years or more (1767 — 87), White wrote a 
series of letters to Thomas Pennant and Daines l^rrington, giving 
a remarkable account of the chief instances of the special habits of 
animals and of natural phenomena which he was (foily observing. 
Although these correspondents asked him questions and remark^ 
upon his observations, they learned much more from White than 
he from them. Pennant is severely criticised by Thomas Bell, one 
of the editors of White’s work, who writes : 'The man to whom 
the vain and self-seeking author of “British Zoology’’ was so 
greatly indebted is almost entirely ignored.’ The late Alfred 
Newton, in his notice of Gilbert White in The Dietumoury qf 
National Biography, however, exonerates Pennant, noting that 
'In the prefoce he generally but folly acknowledges White’s 
services.' White’s friendship with Barrington appears to have 
b^;un about the end of 1767, the first published letter to him 
being dated June 1769. Barrington, in 1770, suggested the 
publication of White’s observations ; but, althou^ White thought 
fovouraUy of the advice, he was diffident and did not prepare his 
materials for press untU January 1788. Evmi then, there was more 
dday, so the book was not published until 1789. 

'^to seems to have collected largely, with the ultimate olgect 

’ CK.,%b to Hannoh voL u. 
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of foming a natoraligt'a calradar; fer,'Writii^ to PeonaDt <m 
19 July 177l> he ezpreMes hia diffidmioe in respect to pnhlidiing 
his notes because 

1 oiusht to hsTo began it twenty yenn ago.— If I was to attenii»t anyfliing, it 
(duHild be aomewhat of a Natural History of my native lanidi, an Anntu 
ffutorio^Naturalit, oompridng a journal for one whole year, and illnstrated 
with large notes and obeerrations.* 

Erentually, he did hot make any considerable alteration in his 
letters but left all the vivid pictures in their original se^idg ; and 
The Naturalie^s Calendar did not see the light until two years 
after his death — ^iu 1796. 

A Quarterly reviewer^ speaking of White, describes him as 
‘a man the power of whose writings has immortalised an obscure 
village and a tortoise, — for who has not heard of Timothy — as long 
as the English language lives.’ The life history of Timothy may be 
read in White’s letters, and in the amusing letter to Miss Hecky 
Mulso, afterwards Mrs Chapone (31 August 1784), written by him 
in the name of Timothy. The tortoise was an American, bom in 
1734 in the province of Virginia, who remembered the death of his 
great-great-grandftither in the 160th year of his age. Thomas Bell 
disputes the American origin and believes the animal to have 
belonged to a north African species, naming it testudo marginata; 
but Bennet held that it was distinct and he described and named 
it T, Whilei, after the man who had immortalised it 

Selborae may be obscure ; but it is a beautiful village in a 
beautiful country eminently suited for the purpose of White in 
making it the centre of a life’s work of zoological research and 
observation. The book was immediately popular both with the 
general public and with all naturalists, many of the mpst eminent 
of which class have successively edited it with additional and 
corroborative notes. 

White’s was an uneventful life as we usually understand the 
phrase ; but it was also a full and busy one, the results of which 
have greatly benefited his fellow men. He was bom and died at 
Selbome ; and that delightful neighbourhood was the centre of his 
world. But it would be a mistake to forget tl^at he was a man of 
capacity equal to the duties of a laiger sphere. ■ He was for fifty 
years a fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, and, for some of these 
years, dean of the coll^;e. In 1767, there was an election for the 
provostship, when, although Musgrave was diosen. White had 
many supporters. He quitted residence at Oxford in the following 

* Yol. mi, no. 141, p. 8 note ; art. on Homey-Bee, 
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yeiTi with the intentioii of settiing pwmaneiitly at Seiborne. He 
teftned several college livings f<» this reason, although he held 
the living of Moreton Pinckney in Northamptonshire as a non- 
resident incumbent. Notwithstanding this apparent indiflforence 
to duty, he worked successively in several curacies, the last being 
tiiat of Us beloved Selbome. 


II 

The Wabwickshire Coterie 

Somewhat apart from the more frunous letter-writers of the 
age stood a circle of friends, some of whom might be described 
as in the great world while none were exactly of it, whose corre- 
spondence, and more general literary work, are full of interest 
lliey were all, at one time or another, dwellers in Warwickshire or 
on its borders, lived at no great distance from each other and 
wrote frequently when they did not meet Perhaps the poet 
Shenstone is the most obvious link between them : they all were 
acquainted with him, if they were not all personally known to 
each other. The circle includes Henrietta Lady Luxborough, of 
Barrels near Henley-in-Arden ; Frances duchess of Somerset one 
of whose residences was Ragley near Alcester ; Richard Graves, 
who belonged to the fomily which owned Mickleton, not actually 
in Warwickshire but not far from Stratford-on-Avon ; Richard 
Jago, who was vicar of Harbury and held other cures in the county ; 
William Somerville, of Eidstone near Henley; and it was com- 
pleted by persons who were not so much writers themselves as 
friends of men of letters, such as Anthony Whistler (who had 
been at Pembroke college, Oxford, with Graves and Shenstone), 
and Sanderson Miller, antiquary and architect the builder of the 
tower on Edge-hill commemorated by Jag6 in his poem. Nearly 
all of these wrote good letters, which were published, adS'ffiosl ' 
of them at least dabbled in literature also, fn light verse or easy 
prose. And all were more or less in the net of the omnivorous 
publisher Robert Dodsley, who did a great deal to make Shenstone 
and the Leasowes frmous^ 

Of Somerville*, a scholar and a gentleman (though his writing 

^ As to Bobert Dodsley, see ants, voL ix, pp. 190 — 1 et at. 

* This spelling has been oontinued in the present chapter for the sake of nni- 
The name was, however, always spelt SamerviU in the autograph letters 
of its owner and in his works printed in his lifetime. 
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does not always soggest it) some aooonnt has already been pvra 
hi an earlier chapter* : his prose, in pr^sMies and letters, many of 
the latter still unpublished, is of the good, sonorous^ somewhat 
pedantic kind which was beginning, even whmi he wrote, to be 
old-foshioned. Another country gentleman was Anthony Wlustler 
of Whitchurch, an Eton boy, who imbibed ‘such a dislike to 
learning languages that he could not read the Classics, but no one 
formed a better Judgment of them,’ and was ‘a young man of 
great delicacy of sentiment’ As an undergraduate, he,pCiblished 
anonymously, in 1736, a poem entitled The Shuttiecoek. He died 
in 1764, aged forty. For many years he bad corresponded with 
Shenstone and Graves, and, on his death, the former wrote to 
the latter “the triumvirate which was the greatest happiness and 
the greatest pride of my life is broken.” Few of their letters, 
unfortunately, are preserved. Through Sanderson Miller, the 
squire of Radway at the foot of Edge-hill and the fnend of all 
the noble builders and gardeners of the age (except Horace 
Walpole who rarely lost an opportunity of laughing at him), the 
Warwickshire coterie had links at once with the great world and 
with the greatest writer of the age. It was in his drawing-room 
that Fielding read the manuscript of Tom Jones to an admiring 
cirde of ladies and gentlemen ; and for an improvement which 
Pitt generously designed in his garden Miller happily thanked 

The Paymaster, well skilled in planting. 

Pleased to assist when cash was wanting, 

He Ud my Lanrels grow: they grew 
Fast as his Lanrels always da 

It was no doubt as a refhge from domestic unhappiness that 
Lady Luxborough turned to literature and sought the friendship 
of lesser poets. Bom about 1700, she was half-sister of Henry«St 
John, afterwards viscount Bolingbroke, to whom she was all her 
life devotedly attached i In 1727, she married Robert Knight, son 
jofxtbe-f^shier of the South Sea company, whom Horace Walpole 
contemptuously calls. a ‘transport’ About nine years later, she 
was separated from her husband in consequence of some scandal 
which has never been verified. Horace Walpole, who disliked her 
and her friends, speaks of a ‘gallantry’ in which Dalton, tutor to 
the son of Lady Hertford (afterwards duchess of Somerset) was 
concerned ; but this is unlikely, for the friendship of the two ladies 

^ See ohap. t, pp. 109ff. ante. As to Jago, see ibid. pp. 112—118. As to Shenstone, 
see diap. yix, pp. 149 ff., ante. 

* Of. ante, toI. xz, p. 217 and note. 
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mi itabrokeD, and Lady Hertford was a particiilaily upri^t and 
Boiilpalotig peratm. Family tradition aaaodatea her rather ari& 
Soiaerville ; bnt tiiis, again, does not seem probable. Whatever 
the oause^ Henrietta Kni^t was banished to Bairds in 1736, uid 
nevOT saw her hnsbond (who became Lord Lnxborough in 1746 
and earl of Catherlough in 1763, seven years after her death) 
again. 

At ^|rrds, she lived quietly, bnt made iriends with her neigh- 
bonrs, andfoecame the centre of a literary society which included 
Shenstone and Somerville, Graves, Jago and a number of Warwick- 
shire clergy. She was the ‘Asteria’ of their poems, which 
commemorated her love of letters, her library and her garden. 
Her letters to Shenstone were carefully preserved by him, and he 
described them as 'written with abundant ease. Politeness, and 
Vivacity ; in which she was scarce equalled by any woman of her 
time’ She, certainly, wrote with simplicity and charm about 
trivial things, such as her friends’ poetry and her own horticultural 
experiments — one of her letters contains a delightful defence of 
autumn ; and, after the manner of ladies in society who have 
any knowledge of literature, she had an exaggerated appreciation 
of the literary achievements of her frienda Her adulation of 
Shenstone is so excessive that one almost begins to suspect her 
of a warmer feeling. The letters which he received from her 
between 1739 and 1756 were published by Dodsley in 1775, and 
three years later there appeared, under the editorship of Thomas 
Hull the actor, two more volumes of correspondence between 
them, with other letters from the duchess of Somerset, Miss Dolman 
(Shenstone’s cousin), Thomas Percy (of the Reliqttes) who had 
himself connections with Warwickshire', Dodsley, WUstler and 
others. They discussed public affairs sparingly, though, in later 
years, they were all, through the Lytteltons, much interested in 
Pitt; they talked a great deal about gaVdens, and waterfalls, 
statues and urns ; and they cast a favourable eye upon cohCS^ '" 
porary literature, admiring Thomson (whose Spring was dedicated 
to Lady Hertford), thinking very well of Gray's Elegy, and being 
'highly entertained with the History qf Sir Charles Qremdison, 
which is so vastly above Pamela or Clarissa.' Though the authors 
were students of the greater letter-writers, of Mme de S4vign4, 
Pope and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, their own interests were 
timple, only slightly tinged with the sentimental affectatiims of 


^ As io Per« 7 , see ehep. 7, anu% 
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tlw she^ierdeasM and hermha witii whom the poeto 
genuindly delighting in out of door pleaenreB, hut not uiene-^ 
from a good dinner and a glass of wine. They presmit a p<V' 
tare of Enghsh country life, in a litorary drcle, unsurpassed, if * 
not unique, in its veracity and completeness. Hall’s collection 
goes down to 1776, and is concluded ly some rather tedious 

reflections from a. ‘Miss N ’upon Venice and the residences 

and manners of John, third duke (and thirty-first earl) of Atholl, 
a benevolent personage who drowned himself in the Tay in 
1774. 

The Corrwpondmee between Franeee Counieee of Hertford 
(qftertcards Duchess of Somers^) and Henrietta Lomsa Countess 
(tfPontfret, uhich was not published till 1805, belongs to an earlier 
period, extending from 1738 to 1741. The two ladies were botii 
of the bedchamber of queen Caroline, and it was Lady Hertford 
who obtmned the pardon of Savage through the queen’s influence. 
Johnson, who pays her a lofty compliment on this, is less polite 
towards her interests in literature, and tells us that it was her ‘prac- 
tice to invite every summer some poet into the country, to hear 
her verses, and assist her studies,’ adding that this honour was one 
year conferred on Thomson, but he ‘took more delight in carousing 
with Lord Hertford and his friends than assisting her ladyship’s 
poetical operations, and therefore never received anothef summons.’ 
Another poet who dedicated a volume to her was Isaac Watts, and 
Shenstone’s ode. Rural Elegance, was also, after her death, 
inscribed to her memory. Her correspondent Henrietta, countess 
of Pomfret, was granddaughter of lord chancellor Jeffi^ys, and her 
letters from France and Italy fruntly recall the style of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, with some details, not uninteresting, of 
life at foreign courts. Lady Hertford was a shrewd observer, 
and contributes opinions on the early methodists which represent 
the ju dgment of the quiet, cultivate^ reli^ous society to which, 
after her retirement,from court, she belonged. Two smart poems 
in Dodsluy’s collection^ refer to her supposed affection for Sir 
William Hamilton ; and gossips made free with her name, but quite 
without reason. Her later years, at least, those of warm friend- 
ship with Lady Luzborough, were secluded and sad. 

‘ After a Ball or Masunerade,’ she wrote, in language which well illnstratee 
the style these letters, ‘ have we not come Home very well contents to poll 
off ovr Ornaments and fine Cloaths in order to go to rest ? Budi, methhAs, 


* VoL VI, pp. 280—1. 
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^i^^lleMipKiiii m B«tiin^ io tiw Waaiaffiof bodi)y Deeagri; thagr 
| p |i i|i y imdreie m hy Da g tw, to ywpw as ftwr • fi««t that nUl nfiradi u 
iml^foiiwrftdly thaa any Nights Sleep eoold do.* 

. - 

* ^ '^ten is, indeed, in most of tiie members of this coterie^ a 
pensive, even plaintive, tone. Jago found the country dmgymaa’s 
quiet melancholy natural to him, and, if Shenstone began by being 
ind as night only for wantonness, his retirement at the Lmtsowee^ 
in spite of the interest of his wilderness, his water&U and his urns, 
and the \)qlite appreciation of his fashionable neighbours, soon 
Unged his sedentary and self-indulgent life with sorrow and regret 
as well as with dyspepsia and frotfulness. But he could write a 
cheerful letter and a bright and ingenious essay to the last His 
fnend Graves, to whom a large number of his letters were addressed, 
in the RecoUectiom of some partieulan of his life (178H), perhaps 
the most interesting of his works, gives him not undeserved credit 
for 

■aoh a jnstneas of thought and exprawion, and such a knowledge of human 
nature as well as of books that, if we oonrider how little [he] had conversed 
with the great world, one would think he had almost an intuitive knowledge 
of the ehai^ters of men. 

He had, indeed, all the acuteness of observation which belongs to 
the literary recluse, and he wrote with an entire absence of affec- 
tation and an easy grace which made his letters not unworthy to 
stand among the very best of those which the eighteenth century 
produced Passages of pleasant fancy or humour, of description 
and of criticism, occur again and again in his correspondence, and, 
whatever may be said of his poetry, his prose style is eminently 
felicitoua Admirers of good writing have too long neglected 
him. 

The same may be said of his intimate friend, Richard Graves, 
well known to all the Warwickshire coterie. He wrote so much 
that there is a natural temptation to regard him as a mere scribbler 
or a literary hack. Such a judgment would be most uiyugLui^^ 
li^ed to be nearly ninety, and in so many years it is no tedious 
achievement to ^ve written some dozen books that are worth 
reading, besides a few more which, perhaps, are not Graves 
was a fellow of All Souls, and there began a lifelong frimidship 
with Blackstone. He was a poet, and a collector of poems: 
Evjphroayne and The Fettoon bear witness. He was a translator 
of Marcus Aurelius and of many ancient epigrama He was a 
correQxmdent of clever people, but better {deased to recdive 
thwii to Vrite detters &nd not one to copy and preserve those 
* 18—2 
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ke had writteol He wae a diligent oomiiay parson (not to be 
oonAised with his son, sometame near of Great Malvern, whose 
boyish skill in Latin was oommended by ShenstoneX never away 
for a month at a time in all the fifty-five years he was rector of 
daverton. In that delij^tfnl village, at an easy distance from 
Bath, by a charming country road, along which he walked almost 
every weekday for more than fifty years, he reraded from 1749 to 
1804, paying occasimial visits to London, to Warwickshfre and to 
the Leasowes. He was chaplain to the countess of Cha^am, and 
became private tutor to several eminent persons,, such as Prince 
Hoare and Malthus ; and, at Bath, he was a popular figure, the 
intimate friend of 'lowborn Allen' and his nephew-in-law, bishop 
Warburton. He had the knack of writing pleasing trivialities in 
the form of essays, which contained often curious information, 
entertaining anecdotes and sound morals. But his chief success, 
which should preserve his memory green, was as a novelist. 
He was unquestionably the most natural and efiective writer 
of prose tales in his time, and might almost claim to be the 
originator of unemotional, impassionate romances of rural life 
«nd manuers. 

The SfdrUadl Quixote (1772), his most fitmous story, and the 
only one which, in his own time, achieved a second edition, is a tale 
of a young country squire who was influenced by the methodists 
and ^k a long tour of the midlands, suffering a number of mild 
adventureef, as a follower of Whitefield. Graves had been at 
Pembroke, Oxford, and never quite overcame his disdain of the 
servitor. He makes great fun of the followers of methodism; but 
he always respects genuine piety. Descriptions of open air preach- 
ing and of the treatment of the preachers are frequent : he could 
never get rid of the conviction that, in spite of irregularities, 
methodism was showing the parish clergy how to do their duty. 
But this is only a sttiall part of the interest of The Spiritual 
•“Qwixutb : its real attraction lies in the accounts of the social life 
,and entertainments* of the time, the ways of travellers and the 
customs of rustics and innkeepers. So, again, CohmelUi, or the 
Distressed Anchoret (1776), which, like its predecessor, has a de- 
tailed (this time fiuntly disguised) picture of Shenstone, records the 
travels of a lawyer and a coll^ don and the placid, but not always 
proper, recreations of a sluggish country gentleman of small fortune 
and literary interest There is a placid satisfection in the outiook 
on life which represents not only the attitude of Colqigella's old 
friends but tiiat of Graves himself. Thns,^e speaks of the joum^ 
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the ‘solanii Head of a college^’ and HcHrtensiiia 'the 
flage CouiiBel learned in the law’: — 

The flanadouneH tX hsTingr ponetiielly diaoharged every doty of thelh 
re np ee B ve etatioiiB diffnaed an eaae and ohearhilnaaa over their mindai and 
left them open to enjoyment, and at leiaore to receive amnaemoit from every 
objeet that preaented itaelf in the way. The freahneaa of the morning, the 
aeroiity of the air, the verdure of the flelda, every gentleman^B aeat, every 
fhrmdioaae^ and every cottage they paaaed hy, or evwy village they rode 
throngh, afforded aome kind of plearing refleeliona to peraona of their hannr 
di8poritiion....Thn8 if tiiey overtook or were overtaken hy anyone on the ro^ 
even of the loweat rank, inatead of paaring him hy with a anperriiiona air, ae 
if he were of a different aperiea, they conaidered him in the aame light aa a 
apturtaman would a partridge or a woodcock, aa one that might afford them 
either pleaanre or inatmetion ; and nanally eommeneed a eonveraation. 

This was the way in which Graves lived and wrote. Yet he was 
not blind, as Columdla shovrs, to the seamy side of things. 

More delicate than Columdki are the two charming little 
volumes entitled Eugmiua or AnecdoUs qf the Golden FoJe (1785), 
which, from a description or two of scenery, suggest that the 
neighbourhood of the Wye was familiar to the writer and thus 
account, perhaps, for the reference in ^pvrUual Quixote to 
Pope’s ‘Man of Ross’ — ‘What, old Kyrle! I knew him well; he 
was an honest old cock and loved his pipe and a Tankard of cider 
as well as the best of us.’ — ^They show, too, as do other of Graves’s 
writings, in a touch here and there, a knowledge of the habits 
and sufferings of the poor almost as intimate as Crabbe’& 
Plexippm or The Aspiring Plebeian, published (anonymously as 
was Columella) in 1790, is a quiet tale of the love affairs of two 
young men, eminently sober and respectable, told in the pleasantest 
vein of Graves’s quiet observation of mankind. Gheltenham, Wales 
and London are the scenes of the story, which is of the placid type 
that Graves loved. In his later years, he wrote essays and studies 
of character, with a few ven de sociOt, all i^ry gentle, unaffected 
and trivial ; and he kept green, to the last, the memofy Of UU 
fHend Shenstone and the literary circle in which he had moved. „ 

The venue was now changed to Bath, where evei 7 body in the 
later eighteenth century (except poor Lady Luxborough, the terms 
of whose separation from her husband would not allow her even to 
go on the Bath road) came sooner or later. At Lady Miller’s, of 
Bath Easton, the undoubted originid of Mrs Leo Hunter, a com- 
pany of poetastmu and dilettuites met every week for some years ; 
Graves, wjio was constantly present, record with a little flutter 
of satis&ction, Qat on one odcarion he met four dnchessea. Hie 
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resnlto their poetic contests were pabliehed in 1776 as Poeiiodl 
Anmum/mts at a VUXa near BaiOt, increased to tiiree Tolomes a 
ffear lato*, a tign of tiie popularitj of this te|dd form of literary 
dissipation. Hie Tmses themselves are often ingenious, and the 
'candid reader' is asked by their editor to 

leeelleot that they ,wsre fre^aently the prodnetioii of a few daya— moat 
them dTaa many hoora; [and] that they originated amidat the harry of playa, 
balls, pnblio breakfaBta, and eoneerta, and all the diadpatitnu of a ftiU Bath 
Seaton— tSSka onMendly to eontemplation and the Mnaea. * 

By the time they were written, most of the earlier and much more 
brillifmt literary coterie to which Graves had belonged had passed 
away, and he was the only survivor with any claim to be a true 
man of letters. The Leasowes had received aU the wit and foshion 
of the earlier time, and lovers of good literature had always been 
welcome at Barrels. It is, indeed, round Shenstone and Lady 
Luzborough, the poet and the letter-writer of unaffected charm, 
that the memory of the Warwickshire coterie lingers; but Itidiard 
Graves, who long survived them both, won for himself a place in 
English letters, not lofty, but secure, where none of his Mends 
could excel him. 



CHAPTER XII 


HISTORIANS 

I 

Hume and Modern Historians 

'As for good [English] historians/ Voltaire wrote in 1734, ‘I 
know of none as yet : a Frenchman [Rapin] has had to write their 
history His criticism was just, and, before him, both Addison 
and Bolingbroke had noted the backwardness of Ehiglish literature 
BO far as history was concerned. Yet there was no lack of interest 
on the part of the educated classes in the history of their own 
nation, for, during the first half of the eighteenth century, several 
histories of England appeared which, in spite of gross defects, 
found many readers. Nor is this interest difficult to account for. 
Closely connected with the conservatism of the national character, 
it had been fostered by the confiicts through which the nation had 
passed in the preceding century ; for, in these confiicts, great 
respect was shown for precedent ; in the struggle with Charles I, 
though it was temporarily subversive of ancient institutions, the 
parliamentary party made constant appeals to historic liberties, 
while the lawyers and judges on the king's side found weapons in 
the same armoury and cited records in support of the exercise of 
arbitrary authority. The process of subversion was sharply 
checked, and reverence for the ancient constitution waSH^lfiftbitod ^ 
the invitation to Cromwell to assume the crown. More lately, 
the revolution of 1688 had been a vindication of historic rights, 
conducted with a punctilious observance of time honoured pro- 
cedure. Principles involved in these confiicts still divided Hie 
nation into two opposing parties and whigs and lories alike were 
eager to find such support for their opinions as mig^t be derived 
from history. Whigs, for examine, would tom to Oldmixon or 

* Tol. xxnr, p.*187; see Oibiwn'i Umom, p. SWr *4. Hill, O. B. 
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Bai^ tories to the Hutory Engkmd by Hionoas Carter tiie 
noiynror, whidi though written without literary skill, was superior, 
as regard the extent of the anriior’s researches, to any English 
hbtory of an earlier date than that of the appearance of his first 
two volumes (1747, 1750) ; his fourth and last volume, which goes 
down to 1664, was published in 1765, the year after his death ; his 
Lifa qf James, Dvke of Ormond (1736), a tedious book, is of first- 
rate importance, Specially as regards Irish history. The general 
interrat in English history had been vastly strengthened by the 
appearance of Clarendon’s History, which has been treated in a 
previous volume as belonging essentially to the class of con- 
temporary memoirs, and it had been encouraged by the publication, 
at the expense of the state, of Foedera et Conmntiones (1704 — 36), 
edited by Thomas Rymer and Robert Sanderson, in twenty volumes, 
a collection of public documents of great value for most periods of 
our history before the seventeenth century, the last document in- 
cluded in it being dated 1664. This work laid a new foundation 
for the writing of history on a scientific basis, from documentary 
authorities ; its value was thoroughly appreciated by Rapin, who 
used it in his HitAory, and, from time to time, published summaries 
of its contents which were translated into English under the title 
Acta Eegia (1726 — 7). 

Yet this interest did not, as has already been seen, call forth, 
before Hume wrote, any history of England by a native historian 
that is worthy to be classed as literature ; indeed, it was in itself 
adverse to the appearance of such a work, for it caused English 
history to be written for party purposes, and, consequently, , no 
effort was made to write it in a philosophic spirit, or to present it 
in well devised form or in worthy language ; it fell into the hands 
of hacks or partisans. Only one Englishman of that time wrote 
.history in a style that, of itself, makes his book valuable, and he 
did not write English history. Simon Ockley, vicar of Swavesey, 
.Jiliamhcidgrahire, who had early devoted himself to the study of 
eastern languages and customs, was appointed professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge in 1711. The first volume of his Conquest of Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt hy ^ Sarctcens, generaUy known as The 
History of Qt/e Saracens, appeared in 1708, the second in 1718, 
with an introduction dated from Cambridge gaol, where he was 
then imprisoned for debt: he had in past years received help 
from the earl of Oxford (Harley) ; but that had ceased, and the 
poor scholar had a large fiunily. Gibbon, who admired fmdmsed 
his work, speaks* of his &te as * unworthy bf the n^ and of his 
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oMi^V His Aiwloyy exteiid8fiimitiiede«thof^jUioiiMt,03^ 
to tliat vi the flftti Qminiad caliph, 706 ; it was cut short by the 
shoot’s death in 1720, after a life of incessant and iU-reqnited 
toiL ^e lAft of Mohammed prefixed to tiie third edition nf fi ria 
Hittory, which was issued for the ben^t of his destitute dan^tw 
in 1767, is by Roger Long, master of Pemlmke hall, Cambridge. 
Ockley based his work on an Arabic manuscript in the Bodleian 
library which later scholars have pronounced less trustworthy 
than hd imagined it to be. His English is pure and simple^ his 
narratire extraordinarily vivid and dramatic, and told in words 
exactly suited to his subject — whether he is describing how Caulah 
uid her companions kept their Damascene captors at bay until 
her brother Derar and his horsemen came to deliver them, or 
telling the> tragic story of the death of Hosein. The book was 
translated into ITrench in 1748, and was long held to be authori- 
tative. As a history, its defects are patent, its account of the 
conquest of Persia, for example, is so slight that even the decisive 
battle of Cadesia is not mentioned ; nor is any attempt made to 
examine the causes of the rapid successes of the Saracen arms : it 
reads, indeed, more like a collection of sagas than a history. 
Such defects, however, do not impair its peculiar literary 
merit. 

A change in the character of British historical writing began in 
the middle of the century ; it was raised by Hume to a foremost 
place in our prose composition ; its right to that place was main- 
tained by Rolwrtson, and, finally, in Gibbon’s Decline and FaU qf 
the Roman Empire, it rose to the highest degree of perfection 
that, it has ever attained in this, or, perhaps, in any, country. That 
its two earliest reformers should both have been Scotsmen is one 
of many illustrations of the activity of the Scots at that time in all 
the higher spheres of thought and of literary production. When 
toe fiulure of the Jacobite cause put an end to the struggle for 
Scottish national life as an independent political forqf^it .would . 
almost seem as though the educated class in Scotland consciously 
set themselves to endow their country with an independent life in 
the domains of philosophy, literature, science and art* ; for their 
^rts were not made in isolation ; they were made by mmi who 
constantly conununicated with each other or consorted tqgetoer, 
especially in Edinburgh, where, from 1754, they formed toemselves 
into toe ‘Select Society,’ of which both Hume and Robertson wm 

* • t Decline etnd FnU, vcL n, p. 4, note, ed. Buy, J. B. 

f HanM Broms Hitiory of Scotland^ ?oL ro* p* 871. 
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memben^ and which met every wedc to discnaa pihiloB(q[diical 
qne8tion& While this intdlectnid life was distinctly national, its 
ontpnt was not marred by its locid character. Political affidrs 
haSi for centaries driven or led Soots abroad : the halnt of 
reporting to other countries remained, and Scottish thinkers and 
writers kept in touch with the intellectual life of other peoples, 
and eq>ecia]ly of the French, the ancient allies of SdOtiand. In 
their mode of expression, too, the desire to be widely read and 
the necessity of gaining a larger and richer market for their books 
than they could find at home made them careful to avoid local 
peculiarities, and write in sudi a way as would be acceptable to 
English readers. Though this movement attained its full develop- 
ment during the latter half of the century, it had been in progress 
for several years. 

It was during those years that David Hume first became known 
as a philosopher and essayist ; his earliest book, A Trea^iae 
Hvmum Nature (1739 — 40), written when he was not more than 
twenty-eight, met with a chilling reception which gave little 
promise of his future renown. His metaphysical opinions led him 
to put a special value on the study of history. As his scepticism 
limited mental capability to sensible experience, so he r^arded 
past events as affording experience. Holding mankind to be much 
the same under all conditions, he considered that history, by 
exhibiting the behaviour of men in the past, enables us to discover 
the principles of human action and their results, and to order our 
conduct accordingly: its records are ‘so many collections of 
experiments by which the moral philosopher fixes the principles 
of his science’ and man obtains a guide for his own conduct 
Hume would therefore be drawn to study history, and, believing 
that a knowledge of it would be of public utility by affording men 
experience, he would be inclined to record the experiments from 
which they could deriveit A three years’ residence in France from 
1734 to 4737, most of it spent * very agreeably ’ at La Fltche, on 
the Loir, then frmous for its great Jesuits* coU^e, probably 
strengthened this inch'nation and infiuenced his style. Historical 
study was being* eagerly pursued in France. Among the religi<pis 
orders, the Benedictines were preparing Le BeemU dea Hiatoriena 
dea Oaufea et de la France, issuing their OadUa Chaiatkma, and 
beginning their histories of the French provinces, while the 
Dominicans had produced the Scriptorea of their order, and the 
Jesuits were engaged on Acto Scmetorum. On the ^y^de, 
the AcadAude dea Inaeriptuma was carryioijs on the publication of 
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fke ordunooeB, and gatheiii^ a atora of Uatcnkaleniiditioii^ 
Ooniit de Boolainvillim had already treated FVendi history in a 
idiilosopfaic sfHrit, and Voltaire, in his exquisite little HUtoire de 
CharUe XII, had shown that hhtorical writing mi^^t be endowed 
with literary exoellenoa A strange contrast Hume must haxe 
seen in this activity and aocomplubment to the condition of 
historical Vork in Great Britain. Elegance in the structure of 
sentenpes and an almost excessive purity of language, whkdi 
marked d>ntemporary French literature, were specially inculcated 
by the Jesuits, the masters of French education. Hume’s History 
shows enough French influence to justify us in considering his long 
visit to La Flfeche as an important fector in its cliaracter. 

Some insight into the conduct of the great aflbirs of nations he- 
gained as secretary to general St Clair during his ineffectual 
expedition against Lorient in 1746, when Hume acted as judge 
advocate, and while attached to St Clair’s embassy to Vienna and 
Turin in 1748. By 1747, he had ’historical projects.' His appoint- 
ment as librarian to the feculty of advocates at Edinburgh, in 
1752, gave him command of a large library well stocked with 
historical works, and he forthwith set about his History qf 
England. Intending to trace the steps by which, as he believed, 
the nation had attained its existing system of government, he had 
at flrst thought of beginning his work with the accession of 
Henry VI 1 ; for he imagined that the first signs of revolt against 
the arbitrary power of the crown were to be discerned during the 
Tudor period, and of carrying it down to the accession of George I. 
Finally, however, he began with the accession of James 1, allefi^ng, 
as his reason, that the change which took place in public aflhirs 
under the Tudor dynasty was ‘very insensible,’ and that it was 
‘under James that the House of Commons first began to rear its 
head, and then the quarrel betwixt privilege and prerogative 
commenced The first volume of bis History of Great Britain, 
containing the reigns of James I and Charles I, appeurud in 1754.* 
He was sanguine in his expectations of th*e success of the wcvk ; 
but, though for a few weeks it sold well in Edinburgh, it met with 
almost universal disapprobation and seemed likely to sink into 
premature oblivion. Its nnfhvourable reception was mainly due, 
as we shall see later, to political reasona Hume was Utteriy 
dis^fipointed, and evmi thought of retiring to France and li^ng 
there under an assumed name. His second volume, whidi ended 

Cairi, H., HitUlre de Prmet (Laviue), vol. vin, ii, pp. 189— S. 

* BortoDf J. fi., Life of Hume, toI. i, p. 876. 
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wMih the rerolotiMi of 1688, and appeared in 1756, iraa leas 
irritating to whig sensibilities : it sold well and helped the sale of 
tiie first Then he woihed backwards, and pnblished two Tolnmes 
on the Tudor reigns in 1759, ending, in 1761, with two on the histoiy 
fivm tiie time of Julias Oa^r to the accession of Hairy Ylt 
He did not carry out his original idea of bringing his work 
down to 1714. By .that time, the sale of his History become 
large, and had made him, he said, ‘not merely independ^t but 
opulent ’ ; mid it kept its place in popular estimation as the best 
comprehensiTe work on English history for at least sixty years. 
The first two' published volumes were translated into French in 
1760; and, in Paris, where Hume resided from 1763 to 1766, daring 
part of the time as secretaiy of legation, he received, both as 
historian and as philosopher, an amount of adulation which excited 
the qileen of Horace Walpole*. 

Hume gave so little time to preparation for his task that it 
is evident that he had no idea of writing a scientific history. 
With all due allowance for the infinitely greater frtcilities whidi 
now exist for arriving at the truth, it cannot be contended that 
he took full advantage of such authorities as were then ac- 
cessible: he seems to have been content with those under his 
hand in the advocates’ libraiy ; he . was not critical as to their 
comparative values; and he was careless in his use of them. 
His History, consequently, contains many misstatements whidi 
he might have avoided — some of small importance, others of a 
serious kind, as they affect his conclusions. Of these, a typical 
instance, noticed by Hallam^, is, that he misstates the complaint 
of the Commons in 1396 that sherifis were continued in office 
beyond a year, as a petition that they might be so continued, and 
uses this mistake in defence of the misgoveminent of Richard II. 

His later published volumes, on the history before the Tudor 
dynasty, become more aM more superficial as he advances farther 
*into times' which were obscure to him, in which he took no interest, 
regarding them as ages of barbarism, and on which he would 
scarcely have written save for the sake of completeness. What he 
set out to do wad to write a history which would be generally 
attractive— for he appealed ‘ ad popuhm as well as ad donm *’ — 
and would be distinguished firom other histories alike by its style 
and by its freedom from political bias, a matter on which he was 
insistent in hia correspondence. He approached his work, then, in 

* Letter*, yoI. ti, p. 801, ed. Toynbee. * MidMe Ag*f, Tid. m, p. 76, edt, IsS). 

• Home to Olephane, Bnitos, toI. i, p. 897. o 
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i of philoeo^c impartiality, or, at leaat, bdierod that ho did 
■0— « belief ocnomonly dani^mrous to a historiaa— and, throughoat 
Ita oourse, adorned it with judgments and reflections admiraUe in 
tbsmselves though not always appropriate to ihcts as they really 
wera Her^ his phUosoidiicid treatment ends : he shows no a^re- 
ciation of the forces which underlay great political or religious 
movements. As a sceptic, he did not recognise the motives which 
led men to work for a common end, or the influences which guided 
them. Such movements were, to him, mere occurrences, or the 
results of personal temperament, of the ambition, obstinacy, or 
fiuiaticism of individuala The advance of historical study is 
indebted to him; for his praiseworthy attempts at various 
divisions of hie narrative to expound social and economic conditions 
were an innovation on the earlier conception of a historian’s duty 
as limited to a record of political events. 

Hume’s History occupies a high place among the few master- 
pieces of historical composition. His expression is lucid, conveying 
his meaning in direct and competent terms. It is eminently 
dignified, and is instinct with the calm atmosphere of a philosophic 
mind which surveys and criticises men and affairs as fh>m an emi- 
nence. Its general tone is ironical, the tone of a man conscious of 
intellectual superiority to those whose faults and follies he relatea 
His sentences are highly polished; they are well balanced and 
their cadence is musical. They are never jerky, and they flow on in 
a seemingly inevitable sequence. Their polish does not suggest 
elaboration ; their beauties, so easy is Hume’s style, appear careless 
and natural In fact, however, he made many corrections in bis 
manuscript ; he was anxious to avoid Scotticisms and, in a careful 
revision of the first edition of his earlier volumes, removed all he 
detected. Johnson, with his usual prejudice against Scotsmen, 
declared, he ’ does not write English, the structure of bis sentences 
is French.’ Though this was a conversatiofaal exaggeration, it was 
more deliberately echoed by Lord Mansfield, and it isiSo for true ‘ 
that Hume’s easy style indicates French influence, and, as Horace 
Walpole observed, the influence of Voltaire. The same may be 
said of tile style of other contemporary Scdttish writers, of 
Robertson, Adam Smith and Fergusoa While he never foils 
below dignity, he never rises to eloquence. The prose of his age 
was generally colourless, and his abhorrence of enthusiasm of every 
kind rmidered this greyness of tone especially appropriate as a 
vehicle pf his thoughts. Yet, though elegance rather than vigour 
is to be looke^ for in fiis writing, its irony gives it a force which, at 
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the leasts is M powerftal as any whidi could be obtained by a mMO 
.robust style. Hk excelloiioes are not without their defects. 
Cbarmed^ at &st, by tiie poliidi of his sentences, the reader niay» 
perhlqM^ soon find them cold, hard and monotonous ; and unce 
historical narratire will not exdte sustained interest unless it 
appeals to the imagination and emotions as well as to tbe judgment, 
Hume's attitude of philosophic observer and dispassionate critic 
. nmy become wearisome to him and, as he discovers that the 
philosopher is not fi^m prejudice, even irritating, “in the 
composition of his History, Hume shows in a remar^ble degree a 
skill whidi may be described as dramatic : when working up to 
some critical evmii^ he selects and arranges his facts, so that each 
leads us a step further towards the climax that he has in view ; he 
tells us nothing that is extraneous to his immediate purpose; there 
is no antidpation and no divagation in his narrative. 

In spite of his belief in his own impartiality, Hume was justly 
accused of tory prejudice, and this caused the ill-success of his 
first published volume. He did not, of course, regard the royal 
authority as founded on divine appointment any more than on 
contract. As a utilitarian, he held that the end of government 
was the promotion of the public good, and that monarchy was 
based on the necessity of escape from lawless violence. While he 
admitted that resistance to sovereignty might be justifiable, he 
considered this doctrine so dangerous to society, as opening the 
door to popular excesses, that it should be concealed from tbe 
people unless the sovereign drove his subjects from their allegiance. 
This theory affected his view of the Stewart period. Ignorant 
of common law, as a Scotsman might well be, and of earlier 
English history, and inclined to scepticism, he failed to recognise 
the fundamental liberties of the nation. To him, they were 
'privileges,' more or less dependent on the will and strength of the 
monarch ; they had nd common foundation in the sprit of the 
people there was no general 'scheme of liberty.' He held that, at 
the accession of James I, the monarchy was regarded as absolute 
and that, thou^ Charles pushed the exercise of the prerogative too 
fer, it was practidally almost unlimited. The parliament made en- 
croachments upon it : Charles defended his lawful position. Hume 
did not undervalue the liberties for which the parliamentary party 
contended, but he blamed them for the steps by whidh they asserted 
and secured'lbem. His opinions were probably affect^ by his 
dislike of the puritans as much as by his erroneous t^eoty (ff 
constitutional history : 'my views of thing^’ he Wrote, 'are more 
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ofloCnriiiaUe to Wli% iniiicipleB, my re p r o Q on t ati onB of pmom to 
To^ prcjodjoeck’ Hb scepticbm led hbi to Boeer at a prafessicm 
<rf rdigioQ8 motivea To the church of Engbnd in Gharles’s rtign, 
he 'accorded hb approval ae a bulwark of order, and, poasiUy, 
because in hb own day it afforded many examples of religious 
indifbrence ; and, including all the sects under tbe common appel- 
lation of puritans, he condemned them as ‘infected with a wretdied 
bnatic^n' and as enemies to free ihought and polite letters. 
The extent to which hb prejudices coloured hb treatment of the 
reign of Oharles I may be illustrated by hb remarks on tiie penal- 
ties inflicted by the Star chamber and by hb sneer at the reverence 
paid to the memory of Sir John Eliot, ‘ who happened to die while 
in custody.’ 

Hb second volume was not so offensive to the whigs, for he 
held that limitations to the prerogative bad been determined by 
the rebellion, and that Charles II and James II tried to override 
them. In hb treatment of the reign of Elisabeth, his misconception 
of the constitution again came to the front and again caused 
offence ; for he regarded the queen’s arbitrary words and actions 
as proob that it was an established rule tl^t the prerogative 
should not be questioned in parliament, and that it was generally 
allowed that the monarchy was absolute. The same theory 
influenced his treatment of some earlier reigns, especially those of 
Henry III, Edward II and Richard II. His contempt for tiie 
Middle Ages as a rude and turbulent period, which he derived 
from, or shared with, Voltaire encouraged his error. Quarreb 
betweeu kings and their subjects might result in diminutions 
of monarchical powers, but, in such barbarous times, no system 
of liberty could have been established. No one now reads 
Hume’s History, though our more conscientious and more en- 
lightened historians might learn much from it as regards the 
form in which the results of their labours should be presented : 
its defects in matter, therefore, are of little consequent^ while its 
dignity, its masterly composition and its excellence of expression 
render it a literary achievement of the highest order. 

In 1769, William Robertson, a presbyterian minbter of 
Edinburgh? publbhed hb History of Scotland during the Reigns 
of Queen Mary and of James VI tmtU his Accession to the Crown 
of England, in two volumes : it was received witii general applause 
and had a brge sale. Robertson was rewarded by hb appointment 
as pfinc^^ of Edinburgh university in 1763, and as hbtorio- 
grapher royal.. In 1769 appeared hb History qf Ohades V in 
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Tolame^ for which he received £4600, a larger Bom than had 
ever been paid for a historical work : it bron^t him ui Enropean 
rq>atati<Hi ; it was translated into French in 1771 ; Voltaire 
declared that it made him forget his woes, and Catherine II 
of Russia, who sent him a gold snuff-box, that it was hmr constant 
travelling companion. His History of America, in two volumes, 
recording the voyages of discovery, conquests and settlements of 
• the SpaniardB, was published in 1771, and, in 1791, his Hiegy/isUion 
eorusenmg Knowledge which the AndevOs had of Hidia. 

Robertson paid more attention to authorities than Hume did, 
but sometimes misunderstood them, besides being uncritical, and 
apt to be superfidaL like Hume, he comments on events in a 
philosophic strain ; but his comments are often commonplace, and, 
like Hume, too, he foils to appreciate the forces at work in great 
social or political movements. Nevertheless, he had the historic 
sense in a measure given to none of his contemporaries before 
Gibbon : he had some idea of the interdependence of events and 
of the unity of history as one long drama of human progress to 
which even checks in this direction or that contribute fresh forces. 
His Hidory of 8eoUcmd is remarkably fair, though, here and else- 
where, he shows a strong protestant bias: his mistaken view of the 
character and aims of Esme Stewart, earl of Lennox, is probably con- 
nected with the earl’s ^firm adhesion to the protestant foith.’ In 
common with Hume, he did not satisfy the more ardent admirers of 
Mary, queen of Scots ; and, in reply to both, William Ifytler, a writer 
to the signet and a member of the ^lect Society, wrote his Inquiry 
08 to the Evidence against her, in two volumes (1760X which passed 
through four editions and was twice translated into French. Before 
him, Walter Qoodall, the advocates’ sublibrarian, had defended her 
in his Examination of the [Casket] Letters de., in two volumes 
(1764), an ingenious book, proving that the French versions of the 
letters were translated; and so the endless dispute began. 

Roberteon’s Charjks V opens with a view of the ‘Progress 
of Sodefy during the Middle Ages,’ which Hallam praises highly 
and Carlyle, in l^oyhood, found inspiring. His misrepresentation of 
the state of learning; eEpecially among the clergy, from the ei^^th 
to the eleventh century, has been exposed by Maitland^: it 
illustrates the contempt with which he, in common with Hum^ 
regarded the Middle Ages, his careless use of authorities his 
tendency to hasty generalisation and his religions b^^ Otiier 
defects might be pointed out, l>ut, though Ips review. qd|9|Nbnger 

^ Darft Agu^ paisim. o ■ 
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Mgarded as aathoritatiTe, it is intereBting and mearitoriouB aa 
tha aailiest attempt made by a British IdstMian to present, on 
a laige scales a general view of history. In his work on the 
en^perar's reign, his record of events, though insufficient and, 
ooeadonaUy, inaccurate^ is, on tiie whole, more trustworthy than his 
estalmate of their significance or of the characters and conduct of 
the chief actors in them. His erroneous description of the emperor’s 
life at Tuste, as withdrawn from this world’s afhirs, is due to the 
authori^ISs he used : in his day, access had not been allowed to the 
records at Simancas which have enabled later writers to give 
a very different account of it. 

Robertson’s style, in its lucidity, polish and signs of French 
influence, has a strong likeness to that of Hume : his sentences are 
well balanced, they lack Hume’s ironic tone, but seem more alive 
than his. They are more sonorous, and often end with some word 
or words of weighty sound and Latin derivation, as when, speaking 
of the feeling of the English against queen Mary, he says, ‘they 
grasped at suspicions and probabilities as if they had b^n irre- 
fragable demonstrations.’ Robertson’s ‘ verbiage ’ and use of big 
words, illustrated in this sentence, Johnson humorously declared 
to have been learnt from him\ Some development may be dis- 
cerned in his writing : passages in his Charles V show that he was 
beginning to write history with an animation of which there is little 
sign in his Scotland, and this tendency ripened in his America into 
a fimulty for rhetorical narrative finely displayed in his description 
of the voyage and landing of Columbus and some other passages. 
As history, his America is now of small value, for it is based on 
insufficient authorities, but, nevertheless, it is delightful to read. 
His books were, at least at first, more popular* than Hume’s 
History : as the work of a minister of religion, they did not alarm 
religious people, many of whom regarded all that Hume wrote as 
likely to be dangerous : his style was more* attractive to simple 
folk, and they were impressed by the evidences of his learning in 
directions wholly beyond their knowledge. 'Hume’s friendship 
with his younger rivals and the cordial admiration which Gibbon 
expressed for both of them’, are among the pleashig incidents in 
our literary history. 

The works of Hume and Robertson seem to have excited other 
Scotsmen to write history. ‘ I believe,’ Hume wrote in 1770, ‘ this 

* Tol. m, p. 178. • Burton, Life, vol. n, pautm. 
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is the trae historical age and this the historical nation : 1 knov no 
less than eight Histories on the stocks in this country^’ Hie letter 
which begins with these words refers espedaUy to a HiaSory of 
Englamd by Robert Henry, an Edinburgh minister, in six Tolnmes, 
of which the first appeared in 1771, and which ends with the dealb 
of Henry YIIL It is arranged under various headings, as political 
and military aflbics, religion, commerce, and so forth ; and its interest 
lies in the asrortion, already, though not so strongly, made m Hume’s 
History, that history is concerned with all sides of social life in 
the past. It is mainly written from second-hand mithorities and is 
inor^nately dulL Nevertheless, its comprehensiveness made it 
popular : it brought its author £3300 and a crown pension of £100 
and was translated into French. 

The character of the historical work of Sir David Dalrymple 
or Lord Hailes, the title he took as a Scottish judge (1766), was 
determined by professional instinct He edited two small volumes 
of documents belonging respectively to the reigns of James I and 
Charles I, and compiled Annah of ScoUovndfrom the Accession 
qf Malcohn III to the Accession of the House of Stewart, in two 
volumes (1776, 1779). This book contains an accurate and bare 
record of events, impartially stated, supported by references to 
authorities, and illustrated in footnotes and appendixes. Hailes, 
though one of the Select Society, was more closely connected with 
Johnson than with his fellow members. Johnson read the proofe of 
the Amuds and praised its ‘stability of dates’ and its ‘punctuality 
of citation,’ though it had not ‘that painted form which is the 
taste of the age ’ — a hit at Robertson — but also aptly described it 
as a ‘Dictionaip^ ’ containing ‘mere dry particulars.’ Hailes’s attack 
on Gibbon is noticed in the next chapter^. 

Another Dalrymple, Sir John, of Cranstoun, a baronet, and, 
later, a judge, who was also a member of the Select Society, and 
had written an essay on feudal property, produced has Memoirs 
qf Qrea^BrUain and Irdamd from 1684 to 1692, in two parts 
(1771 — 8), beginning with a review of affiiirs from 1660. The 
appendixes to his chapters contain a mass of previously unpublished 
political correspondence of first-rate importance on which he based 
his work. His first volume caused much , stir, for it revealed the 
extent to which English politics, in the reign of Gharles II, had 
been infiuenced by French intrigues, and disgusted the whigs by 
exhibiting Sidney’s acceptance of money from Barillon. Dalrymple 
wrote in a pompous strain, and Johnsoi^ ridiculed hi8l;^‘fi>ppery ’ 

^ Letters to Strahan, pp. 165 ff. ^ See o]jiap. xxn, 
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and ^bonndng style He continued hb work, in a new e^tiion 
(17S0X to the oaptnre vX. the French and Spanidi fleets at Flgo. 

Another history, which may have been *on the stodcs* in 
Scotland in 1770, is Robert Watson’s HiOory the Bmgn of 
PhU^ II, published in two volumes in 1777, the year of its author’s 
promoti(m as principal of St Salvator’s college, St Andrews. It 
contains a fiill and carefbl account of the revolt of the Netherlands, 
derived firom van Meteren, Bentivogbo and Orotius, but its com* 
paratively shanty notices of other Spanish affairs and of the foreign 
policy of Philip II are unsatisfactory Watson’s style is similar, 
though inferior to Robertson’s : his sentences are generally well 
balanced, but some are less skilfully constructed ; he is verbose 
and, though his narrative shows a perception of the things whidi 
appeal to the emotions, it lacks emotional expression. Horace 
Walpole greatly admired his book^ which passed through several 
editions and was translated into French, German and Dutch. At 
the time of his death in 1781, Watson was engaged on a History of 
Philip III, which was completed by William Thomson, a prolific 
Scottish writer. 

Incursions into the field of history were made by two English 
authors of the governing class. Walpole’s Historic: Doubts on the 
Life and Reign of Richard III (1768) is an attempt to show that 
Richard was probably innocent of the crimes imputed to him 
by Lancastrian writers. Sir George Buck^ Carte and William 
Guthrie, whose History of Engkmd to 1688 in four volumes (1744 
— 61) was little read and is of no importance, had, in different 
degrees, anticipated him ; but Walpole was the first to argue the 
case with skill He got it up well, his points are clearly put, and 
his pleading is witty and readable Tlie question has been revived 
and adequately discussed in our own day. Some of the accusations 
which Wqlpole criticises are no longer maintained by competent 
historians, but Walpole could not (nor can any one) shoM^sufficient 
cause for doubting that Richard had part, at least, in the murder 
of Henry VI, that he put Hastings to death without a trial and 
that he murdered his nephewa Walpole was much pleased with 
his own book and Utterly resented adverse criticism from Hume* 
and others'. 


1 Boswell, Zri/e, voL n, pp. 210, 287 ; foI. f, p. 403. 

* Forneroo, H., HUtoire de Philippe II (1881), foI. x, p. 892, says that, with Ghregoxio 
lieti, Watson contributed most to substitute legend for fact in the histoxy of Philip XL 

* Leil(sr$ 9 ^\. x, p. 224. * Of. ante, foI. fix, p. 448. 

* In lOrnmree LiUdraire$ de ta Grande Bretagne. Bee Walpcde, Short Notes of My 

• * See biblioijiraphy. 
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Geoige^ first baron I^tdton, a second rate whig statesmaiit 
whose actiye interest in other departments of litoratnre is noticed 
elsewhmw^ worked intermittently for some thirty years at his 
Hiitory t^theL^eqfHemry he produced, in three toI- 

umes, in 1767* The whole work, Johnson records, yna printed twice 
OTer and a great part of it three times, 'his ambitions accuracy’ 
costing him at least £10001 He used the best authorities he could 
find, and gives a minute and accurate account of the«political 
events of Henry’s reign, together with remarks not al>fe.ys accord- 
ing to knowledge on its constitutional and legal ac^tects. His style 
is clear, but remarkably fiat, his narrative inanimate, and his re- 
fiections, in which ‘Divine Providence’ frequently appears, are 
often almost childish. His opinions on the constitution in the 
twelfth century fiattered whig sentiment. Hume jeered at his 
whiggery and his piety ; Johnson was offended by his whiggery ; 
and Qibbon, referring to a review of the book which he had written 
in MSmoires lAUSrmres de la Gramde Bretagne, declared that 
the public had ratified his judgment that the author’s ‘ sense and 
learning were not illuminated by a single ray of genius^’ Horace 
Walpole’s remark, ‘How dull one may be if one will but take pains 
for six or seven and twenty years together!*’, is just, though, as 
work conscientiously and, to some extent, efiiciently done, the book 
deserves some kinder comment Lyttelton was a patron of poorer 
authors, and among those he befriended was Archibald ^wer, 
a Scot, who wrote for booksellers. Bower asserted that he had 
been a Jesuit and a counsellor of the inquisition in Italy, that he 
had escaped and had become a protestant Between 1748 and 1753, 
he issued to numerous subscribers three volumes of a History 
of the Popes written with a great show of learning and ending at 
757 . Through Lyttelton’s infiuence, he was appointed librarian to 
the queen (1748), and clerk of the buck-warrants (V754). In 
1766 — 8, however, John Douglas, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, 
published proofii that Bower’s account of himself was fedse, and 
that his volumes, text and references, were stolen fi^m other 
authors, two-thirds of his first volume being practically tnmslated 
from Tillemont*. He defended himself vigorously so far as his 
own story was concerned, and gradually completed his HiOory in 
seven volumes, the seventh going down to 1758, but diqwsing of 
the history from 1600 onwards in twenty-six pages. The book, 

1 See <diap. t, ante. * lAvu qf the PoeU. , 

* Memoin, pp. 178 — 4, ed. Hill, Q. B. ^ Otters, vol. yn, p. 183e 

^ See bibliography as to Gibbon’a debt to Tillemont, of. ebBipnTXOt poit. 
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wilob vaa aTowadly mitten against the dainui the see of Bom^ 
han no literaiy mei^t. Bower, thoa|^ an impudent impostor, had 
sMse learning but his last four Tolnmes are not of historical 
importance^ and the reputation of his History did not snrnre 
l>oa^as’s attadc. 

History was written as hackwork by two authors of eminent 
genius. Tobias George Smollett was hired to write a history to 
rival Hpme’s work, of which the first two volumes had then 
i^peared, «nd, in 1767, he produced his Conqiteat History qf 
Englamd to 1748, in four volumes, written in fourteen months. He 
boasts of having consulted over three hundred books. When he 
began to write, he had ‘a warm side ’ to whig principles ; but he 
changed his opinions as he proceeded. The History sold well, and 
Hume, while contemptuous, was annoyed at his rivalry K Smollett 
wrote a continuation ; the part from the revolution was revised 
and republished as a continuation of Hume’s History and, as such, 
passed through several editions. It fovours the tory side and is 
written in a robust and unafiected style. Oliver Gk>ldamith, in the 
preface to his Hittory of England to 1760, in four volumes (1771), 
disclaims any attempt at research, and says that he wrote to 
instruct beginners and to refresh the minds of the aged, and ‘ not 
to add to our historical knowledge but to contract it.’ In matter, 
his History is indebted to Hume. Both it and his two Hnudlftr 
books on the same subject are written in the charming and g^racefiil 
style which makes ail his prose works delightfuL The wnallftr 
books, at least, were extensively used in education within the last 
seventy years. Neither Smollett, though he took his History 
seriously, nor Goldsmith should be considered as a historian. 

Ireland found its historian at home. Thomas Leland, senior 
fellow of Trinify college, Dublin, wrote a History of Irda^ from 
the Invasion qf Henry //, ending with ^he treaty of Tiimariclf 
(1691X which was published in 1773 in three volumes. Though he 
consulted some original authorities, he founds his work,^dter losing 
the ^dance of Giraldus, mainly on those of Ware, C^den, 
Stanihurst, Cox and Carte, noting his authorities in his margina 
thou^ without precise references. He writes in*a lucid, straight, 
forward, but i n ani m ate style, and, though some of his statements 
and comments are capable of correction by modem sdiolars, his 

narrative, as a whole, is accurate, sober and impartial TheHistery 
qf the MUUa/ry Tramae^one of Ote British Nation in Indostasi, 
^ni*1746 to 1761, Iqj Robert Orme, puUished in two volnmes 

• * Bintoii, J. H., Uft, nd. n, p. m. 
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(tile aecond in two 'eections') in 1703 — 7%, k a omtemporary 
memoir, for Orme was in Indk in the company’s smrvioe daring 
{Hactically the whole time of which he wrote. It k a record of 
noble deeds written with picturesque detaik, and in dignified and 
natural language appropriate to its subject Its accuracy in all 
important matters k anqnestionable\ It k too foil of minor 
events which, however interesting in themselves, bewilder a reader 
not thoroughly acqumnted with the history. Nor do|S it lay 
sufficient stress on events of the first magnitude. To^^thk defect, 
all contemporary memoirs are, relatively, liable, and, in Orme’s 
case, it k heightened by hk excessive minuteness. It has been 
observed that he errs in treating the native princes rather than 
the French ‘as principals in the story.’ This, which would be 
a &ult in a later hktory, k interesting in Orme’s book, as it riiows 
the aspect under which afiairs appeared to a competent observer 
on the spot William Russell’s History of Modem Evrope, from 
the time of Clovis to 1763, in five volumes (1779 — 86), is creffitable 
to its author, who began life as an apprentice to a bookseller and 
printer, and became ‘reader’ for WilUam Strahan, the publisher 
of the works* of Oibbon, Hume, Robertson and oilier hktorians. 
Its sole interest conskts in Russell’s idea that Europe, as a whole, 
has a history which should be written by pursuing what he calls 
‘a 'great line.’ He was not the man to write it : hk book k badly 
constructed ; iar too large a space is given to English history ; 
there are strange omissions in hk narrative and several blunders. 

Together with the development of historical writing, this period 
saw a remarkable increase in the publication of materials for it in 
the form of state papers and correspondence. The share taken by 
Lord Hailes and Sir John Dalrymple in thk movement k noticed 
above. A third volume of Carte’s Ormond, published in 1736, 
the year before the publication of the two containing the duke’s 
JAfe, conskts of a mam of original letters to which he refers in the 
I4fe. A portion of the State Papers of the Earl of Olaremdon 
was published in three volumes by the university of O^ord in 1767. 
The publication of the Thwrloe Papers by Thomas Birch has 
already been noted in thk work^ Birch, rector of St Margaret 
Fattens, London, and Depden, Suffolk, did much historical work, 
scenting out manuscript authorities with the eagerness of ‘a young 
setting dog.’ Hk more important productions are An Inqairy 
into the Share vddedt, Charlee I had, in the TromsaetUms tf the 
Earl of Okmorga/n (1747), in answer to Qarte’s oontenti<ni1n hk 

^ Macaulay, Enay on Clive. * Bee toI. yn, fp. 187—8. 
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OraiofMitliftttliecoiiuiiiaaoiitotheearlwasiiotgenaiBe; Negteior 
Hem hetwem the Courte qf England, Frame, amd Bruseele, 
lft88 — 1617 (1749); Memoirs qf the Reign qfElige^eth firom 1681 
(1764X maiiily extracts from the papers of Anthony Bacon at 
Lambeth ; and Idves of Henry, prince of Wales and archbishop 
nilotson. At tiie time of hia death (1766), he was preparing for 
fwess miscellaneous correspondence of the times of James 1 and 
Charles^ This interesting collection presenting tiie news of the 
day has been puldished in four yolumes, two for each reign, under 
the title Court and Times etc. (1848). Birch, though a lively talker 
was a dull writer ; but his work is valuable. He was a firiend of 
the fomily of lord chancellor Hardwicke, who presented him to 
seven beneficea 

The second earl of Hardwicke shared Birch’s historical taste, and, 
in 1778, published anonymously Miscdkmeous State Papers, Jrom 
1501 to 1726, in two volumes, a collection of importance compiled 
from the manuscripts of lord chancellor Somers. In 1774, Joseph 
Maccormick, a St Andrews minister, published the State Papers 
and Letters left by his great-uncle William Carstares, private 
secretary to William III, material invaluable for Scottish history 
in his reign, and prefixed a life of Carstares. The manuscripts left 
by Carte were used by James Macpherson, of Ossianic feune, in his 
Original Papers, from 1660 to 1714, in two volumes (1776X In the 
first part are extracts from papers purporting to belong to a life of 
James II written by himself. Carte’s extracts being supplemented 
by Macpherson from papers in the Scottish college at Paris. The 
second part contains Hanover papers, mostly extracts from the 
papers of Robethon, private secretary to G^rge II, now in the 
British Museum; the copies are accurate, but some of the translations 
are careless*. Also, in 1775, he produced a History of Great Britain 
during the same period, in two volumes, which is based on the papers, 
and is strongly tory in character. For this, he received £3000. 
His style is marked by a constant recurrence of short and some- 
what abrupt sentences. Both his History and his Papers 
annoyed the whigs, especially by exhibiting the intrigues of 
leacUng statesmen of the revolution with tiie court of St 
Germain*. His Introduction to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland (1771) contains boldly asserted and wildly erroneous 

> For ibe James n papers and UieiriekUon to thoJU/eo/Jomc* JI,ed, Glarke,J.S., 

1816^ Banke, HUUtry of England (Eng. trans.), v<d. vi, pp. 29 ff., and, for the Hanorer 
pq^en, Obanoe, J. F., in Eng. Hitt. Bev. toL xm (1896), pp. S6 fl. and pp. 588 it. 

* Hotaee Waluple, Lott JewmaU, toL i, pp. 444 — 6, ed. Steoart, A. F. 
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thaorieB, partieiilarly on ethnology, inquired by a qririt of exoeariTe * 
OdticimL 

Much interest was excited by the specuhttions of the iVendi 
pMotophei, in some measure the literary ofbpring of Locke and 
enthnriastic admirers of the British constitution. Influenced by 
Montesquieu’s fiunous Eaprit du Lois (1748), Adam Ferguson, 
Hume’s successor as advocates’ librarian (1757) and then a proFeseor 
of philosophy at Edinburgh, published his Essay on the History of 
OivU Society (1767). Hume advised tiiat it should not be published, 
but it was much praised, ^ras largely sold and was trandated into 
Ctorman and French. Nevertheless, Hume’s judgment was sound ; 
the book is plausible and superficial^ It is written in the polished 
and balanced style of which Hume was the master*. The admiration 
expressed on the continent for the British constitution led Jean 
Louis Delolme, a citizen of Oeneva, who came to England about 
1769, to write an account of it in French which was published at 
Amsterdam in 1771. An English trandation, probably not by the 
author, with three additional chapters, was published in London in 
1775, with the title The Constitution of Engkmd ; it had a large 
sale both here and in French and German translations abroad, and 
was held in high repute for many years. Delolme was a carefhl 
observer of our political institutions and, as a foreigner, marked 
some points in them likely to escape the notice of those fieuniliar 
with them from childhood. The fundamental error of his book is 
that it regards the constitution as a nicely a^usted machine in 
which the action of each part is controlled by another, instead of 
recognising that any one of the ‘powers’ within it was capable of 
development at the expense of the others*; though, even as he 
wrote, within hearing of mobs shouting for ‘Wilkes and Liberty,’ 
one of them, the ‘power of the people,’ was entering on a period of 
development To him, the outward form of the constitution was 
everything : he pndsed its stability and the system of counfierpoises 
whidi, he believed, assured its permanence, so long as the Gonunons 
did not refuse supplies ; he fuled to see that it was built up by 
living forces any one of which might acquire new power or lose 
something of wMt it already had, and so disturb the balance which 
he represented as its special characteristic and safeguard. 

^ Stej^en, Bir L., English Thought in the Eighteenth Cewtury^ vol. zi, p* 215. 

* FergUBon’s History of the Progress and Termination of the Roman Republic is noticed 
in the following chapter. 

* Stephen, u.#. 209—214. e 
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HISTORIANS 

II 

Gibbon 

The mind of Gibbon, like that of Pope, from which, in many 
respects, it widely differed, was a perfect type of the literary mind 
proper. By this, it is not meant that either the historian or the 
poet was without literaiy defects of his own, or of weaknesses — one 
might almost say obliquities — of judgment or temperament which 
could not fril to affect the character of his writinga But, like 
Pope and very few others among great English men of letters, 
Gibbon had recognised, very early in his life, the nature of the 
task to the execution of which it was to be devoted, and steadily 
pursued the path chosen by him till the goal had been reached 
which he had long and steadily kept in viewK Like Pope, again, 
Gibbon, in the first instance, was virtually self-educated; the 
intellectual education with which he provided himself was more 
conscientious and thorough, as, in its results, it was more pro- 
ductive, than that which many matured systems of mental training 
succeed in imparting. The causes of Ids extraordinary literary 
success* have to be sought, not only or nulinly in the activity and 
the concen^tion of his powers — ^for these elements «f success he 
had in common with many writers, who remained half-educated as 
well as self-educated — ^but, above all, in the discernment which 
accompanied these qualities. He ’was endowed with an inborn 
tendency to reject the allurements of hand-to-mouth knowledge 
and daptrap style, and to follow with nnfidtering dete rminati on 
the guidance whidb study and reason had led him to select Thus, 

^ His statement {Memoin^ ed. Hill, G. Birkbeek — ^tbe edition cited thronghont 
chapter— *p. 196) that 'be never presnmed to accept a place,* with Hume and Eobert- 
son, 'in the trinnjviiatc of British historians ’ maj be taken cteii prano. 
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as odminating in the inrodndion of his great work, Gibbon’s 
literary labours were very harmonious, and, so &r as this can 
be asserted of any performance outside the field of pure*literature, 
complete in themselvea While carrying them on, he experienced 
the periods of difficulty and doubt which no worker is spared ; 
but, though tile fiame dickered at times, it soon recovered its 
steady luminosity. After transcribing the caliph Abdalrahman’s 
refiection, how, in a reign of fifty years of unsurpassed g^deur, 
he had numbered but fourteen days of pure and genuinchappiness, 
he adds in a note : 

If I may speidc of myself (the only person of whom I can speak with 
certainly) my happy hoars have far exceeded the scanty nombers of the 
eaU^ of Spain; and I shall not scrapie to add, that many of them are dae to 
the pleadncf lahionr of the present compomtion^. 

Thus, while he was continuously engaged in occupations which 
never ceased to stimulate his energies and to invigorate his powers, 
he was also fortunate enough to achieve the great work which 
proved the sum of his life’s labours, to identify himself and his 
fiune with one great book, and to die with his intellectual task 
done. Macaulay, the one English historian whose literary genius 
can be drawn into comparison with Gibbon’gf, left the history of 
England which he had 'puiposed to write from the accession of 
filing James II down to a time which is ^thin the memory of 
men living’ a noble fragment Gibbon could lay down his pen, 
in a summer-house in his garden at Lausanne,- ‘in the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787,’ after writing this final 
sentence of his completed book : 

It was among the rains of the Cartel, that I first oonoeived the idea of a 
work which has amased and exerdsed near twenty years of my life; and 
which, however inadeqoate to my own wishes, 1 finally deliver to the onrionty 
and oandonr of the pnblio^. 

Though what Gibbon calls ‘the curiosity of the pubMc’ may 
have exhausted itself long since, the candid judgment of many 
generations and of almost eveiy class of readers has confirmed the 
opinion formed at once by Gibbon’s own age. His great work 
remains an enduring monuihent of research, an imperishable 
literary possession and one of the highest encouragements to 
intellectual endeavour that can be found in the history of 
letters. 

The &cts of Gibbon’s life — in themselves neither numerous 

nor startling — are related by him in an autobiography which» 

« 

^ Decline and FaU^ diap. Ln. * Of. Memoirs p* 9^* 



Gihbot^s AutSiography ' 

% general orasent, has eataUished itself as one of the most 
flMNanating books of its class in English litwatora This is the 
more rmnarkabl^ since the Memoirs qf My Life emd WriHngs, 
as they were first printed by Gibbon’s intimate Mend the first 
earl of Sheffield (John Baker Holroyd), who made no pretence 
of concealing his editorial method, were a eenio put together out 
of six» or, strictly speaking, seven, -more or less fragmentary 
sketchy written at different times by the author^ Lord Sheffield 
was aided in his task (to what extent has been disputed) by 
his daughter Maria Josepha (afterwards Lady Stanley of AlderleyX 
described by Gibbon himself as ‘a most extraordinary young 
woman,’ and certainly one of the brightest that ever put pen 
to paper. The material on which they worked was excellent in 
its way, and their treatment of it extraordinarily skilful ; so that 
a third member of this delightful ffiniily. Lord Sheffield’s sister 
‘Serena,’ expressed the opinion of many generations of readers 
in writing of the Memoirs : ‘ They make me feel affectionate to 
Mr Gibbon^.’ The charm of Gibbon’s manner as an autobiographer 
and, in a lesser degree, as a letter-writer, lies not only in his 
inexhaustible vivacity of mind, but, above all, in his gift of self- 
revelation, which is not obscured for long either by over-elaboration 
of style or by affectation of ^ie (such as his more than filial 
effusions to his stepmother or his facetious epistles to his friend 
Holroyd occasionally display). Out of all this wealth of matter, 
we must content ourselves here with abstracting only a few 
necessary data. 

Edward Gibbon, bom at Putney-on-Thames on 27 April 1737, 
came of a fiEunily of ancient descent*, tory principles and ample 
income. His grandfather, a city merchant, had seen his wealth 
engulfed in the South Sea abyss — ^it was only very wise great men, 

like Sir Robert Walpole, or very cautious small men, like Pope, 

• 

^ For details, see bibliography. Frederic Harrison, in Proeeediftgs of the Oibhon 
Commemoration (1895), describes the whole as * a pot-poUrri concocted out of the MS 
with great skill and tact, but with the most daring freedom.’ He calculates that 
poMibly one-third of the MS was not printe4 at all by Lord Sheffield. The whole 
series of autobiographical sketches are now in print. Howland *Prothero, in a note in 
his edition of Private Letters of Edward Gibbon (1768 — 94) — the edition cited through- 
out this chapter as Letteri— toI. z, p. 155, shows, by the example of a letter 
(no. xxxm) patched together by Lord Sheffield out of flye extending oyer a period of 
six months, that he applied the same method to the Letters published hy him in 1814. 

* The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd^ ed. Adeane^ Jane, p. 879. 

’^The Gibbons were connected, among others, with the Actons, and Edward 
Gibbon, the historian’s lktl|^, waa a kinsman of the great-grandfbther of the late 
Lord Acton. 
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wbo knew wImd to wHiidraw from the Ivink ; bat he hod real i aed 
a Bocond fortane, whidi he left to a son tdio, in dne coarse, 
became a tory monber of parliament and a Londcm alderman. 
Edward, a weakly diild— so wedUy tiiat 'in the baptism of each 
of my brothers my father’s prudence sncceesiyely repeated my 
Christian name. ..that, in case of the departure of the eldest son, 
this patronymic ai^llation might still be perpetuated .in the 
fiunily V was, after two years at a preparatory sdiool at Kingston* 
npon-liuunes, sent to tiie most fitmons seminary of the day, 
Westminster school But, though he lodged in. College street 
at the boarding-house of his fisTourite ‘Aunt Kitty’ (Catherine 
Porten), the school, as readers of Cowper do not need to be 
reminded, was ill-suited to so tender a nursling ; and Gibbon 
remained a stranger to its studies almost as much as to its 
recreations. More than this — ^he tells us, in words that hare been 
frequently quoted, how he is 

tempted to enter a protest a^mnst the trite and laridi praise of the hamdness 
of our boyish years, which is echoed with so much affectation in the world. 
That happiness I hare nerer known, that time I hare nerer refipretted^. 

Yef^ even his boyhood had its enjoyments, and the best of these 
was, also, the most enduring. His reading, though private, was 
carried on with enthusiasm, and, before be was sixteen, he had, 
in something more than outline, covered at least a large part 
of the ground which he afterwards surveyed in The DecUne amd 
FaU\ Before, however, his boyhood was really over, hb studies 
were suddenly arrested by hb entry, as a gentleman-commoner, at 
Magdalen college, Oxford, on 3 April 1762. No passage of hb 
Memoirs has been more frequently quoted than hb account of 
hb Alma MaXer, whom, if not actually ‘dissolved in port,’ he 
found content with the. leavings of an obsolete system of studies, 
varied by prolonged convivialities, tinged, in their turn, Jby way 
of sentiment, with a futile Jacobitism*. The authorities of hb 
college made no pretence of making up by religious training for 
the neglect of scholarship. He was, he says, forced by the ‘in- 
credible neglect’, of Kb tutors to ‘grope hb way for himself’ ; 
and the immediate result was that, on 8 June 1763, he was 

^ Ab a matter of faot, all hie five brothers died in infiukoy. 

* Jtfemoirfy p. 216. 

* Morison, J. C., Gihbon (English Men of Letters), pp. 4—^. 

^ For comparison piotores of the intelleotaal barrenness of Oxford in the ^jsnod 
1761<— 22, see Memoirs^ appendix 15, when Sir James Stephen’s aooonnt of Cambridge 
in 1812—16 is also dted. 
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r^miTed into tiw diurdi of Btnne I 17 a Jeniit named Baker, one 
of Ike chaplainB to the Sardinian legation, and that, in the aame 
month, his connection with Oxford came to an alnrapt dosa He 
had, at that time, barely completed his sixteenth year ; bat he 
telb os that, 'from his childhood, he had been fond of rdigious 
disputation.’ 

No. sooner had Gibbon left Oxfoi^ than his taste for study 
return^ and he essayed original composition in an essay on 
the chronology of the age of Sesostris. But the situation had 
another side for a ‘practical’ man like the elder Gibbon, who 
mi^t well view with alarm the worldly consequences entailed, 
at that time, by conversion to Roman Catholicism. He seems 
to have tried the efiect upon his son of the society of David 
Mallet, a second-rate writer patronised in turn by Pope, ^lingbroke 
and Hume. But Mallet’s philosophy ‘rather scandalised than 
reclaimed’ the convert, and threats availed as little as arguments. 
For, as he confesses, in his inimitable way, he ‘ cheriehed a secret 
hope that his ftither would not be able or willing to effect his 
menaces,’ while ‘the pride of conscience’ encouraged the youth 
‘ to sustain the honourable and important part which he was now 
acting.’ Accordingly, change of scene (and of environment) was 
resolved upon as the only remedy left. In June 1763, he was 
sent by his ftther to Lausanne, where he was settled under the 
roof and tuition of a Calvinist minister named Pavillard, who 
afterwards described to Lord Sheffield ‘the astonishment with 
which he gazed on Mr Gibbon standing before him : a thin little 
figure ' (time was to render the first epithet inappropriate), ‘ with 
a large head, disputing and urging, with the greatest ability, all 
the best arguments that had ever been used in favour of 
Popery 

To Lausanne, Gibbon became so attached that, after he had 
retnrnSd thither in the days of his maturity and established 
reputation, it became, in Byron’s words* one of . 

the abodes 

Of names which nnto [them] bequeath’d a name* 

His Smss tutor’s treatment of him was both kftidly and discreet^ 
and, without grave difficulty, weaned the young man’s mind 
from the form of fiuth to which he had tendered his allegiance* 

> LetUTB^ toL X, p. 2, note. 

* Childe Harold, eanto xn, st. 105. For an aeoonnt of Lausanne and the Gibbon 
mliift there and elsewhere, ^see Bead, Meredith, Hiatarie 8tudU§ in Vaiud, Berne and 
Savoy, a TolsL 1^7 : Tol. n in espeoiai. 
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In mattere Bpiritaa], Gibbon indined rather to frirdity than to 
ddiberate change ; n<nr was this the only fllnstration oS a ^s- 
positicm of mind ‘dear’ as the dr and ‘light’ like the soil of 
Attica, and one in which some of the highest and of the deepest 
feelings alike fiuled to take root. It is, at the same time, absurd 
to waste indignation (as, for instance, Scfalosser has done) upon his 
abandonment of an early engagement to a lady of great beauty 
and charm, Suzanne Curchod, who afterwards became the wife 
of the celebrated Necker. The real cause of the rupture was the 
veto of his father, upon whom he was wholly dependent, and whose 
decision neither of the lovers could ignore*. 

Gibbon did not leave Lausanne till April 1758. During his 
five years’ sojourn there, his life had been the very reverse of that 
of a recluse — a character to which, indeed, he never made any 
pretension. As yet, he had not reached his intellectual manhood ; 
nor is it easy to decide in what degree a steadfest ambition had 
already taken possession of him. Though his reading was various, 
it was neither purposeless nor unsystematic. He brought home 
with him, as the firuit of his studies, a work which was in every 
sense that of a beginner, bui^ at the same time, not ill calculated 
to attract the publia Before sending it to the printer, however, 
he cheerfully took the experienced advice of Paul Maty, editor 
of The New Review, and entirely recast it The very circumstance 
that Gibbon’s Eeeai mr ViitvM de la LiU&ra^e, published in 
1761, was written in French shows under what infiuences it had 
been composed and to what kind of readers it was primarily 
addressed. Its purpose is one more defence of classical literature 
and history, the study of which was then out of feshion in France ; 
but, though the idea is good, the style lacks naturalness — a defect 
due to the youthfiilness of the writer fer more than to the feet 
of his having written his treatise in a foreign tongue ; for he 
had already acquired a* mastery over French which he rStained 
through life.. 

Before^ however, he had entered the lists as an English author, 
he had passed through a different, but by no means barren, 

experience of Hfa* A few days before the publication of his essay, 

* 

^ A fall aocoont of their relations from first to last, oharaoteristie of both the man 
and the age, will be found in an editorial note to Letten^ toL x, p. 40, and of. tdid. 
▼ol. X, p. 81, note, as to * the last phase.* In Jane 1794, Maria Josepha wrote : 
thought I had told you that Madame Neoker had the satisCaotion of going oat of the 
world with the knowledge of being Mr Gibbon’s First and On^ love’ (Girtkood, 
p. 288). The passage in the Memain referring to Gibbon’s rennnoiation o^hls 
engagement, was, as F. Harrison shows, onsorapoloasly xeoast by Loxd ShefBeld. 
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Ivi Joioed the Hampshire militia, in whidi, for two years, he hdd 
in eDocession the rank of captain, m^jor and colonel, and became, 
j^aetically, the commander of a smart 'independent cmrps of 
476 officers and men,’ whose encamimient on Winchester downs, 
dn one occasion, at least, lasted four months, so that for twice that 
period he never took a book into his hands. His predUection for 
military history and the accounts of marches and campaigns was 
of old standing, and afterwards reflected itself in many passages of 
his histM^al masterpiece. 

There cannot be any reason for doubting his statement that, 
during all this time, he was looking to the future rather than to the 
present, and that the conviction was gaining upon him of the time 
having arrived for beginning his proper career in life. It was 
in the direction of history that Gibbon’s reading had lain almost 
since he had been able to read at all; and, by 1760 or thereabouts, 
Hume and Robertson were already before the world as historical 
writers who commanded its applause, and the reproach of having 
failed to reach the level of Italian and French achievement in this 
branch of literature could no longer be held to rest upon English 
writera Gibbon, as a matter of course, was fomiliar with the 
chief historical productions of Voltaire, and, during his visit to 
Paris, in 1763, became personally acquainted with more than one 
French historian of note^ Thus, he could not ful to agree with 
Hume that 'this was the historical age’.’ But, though he had no 
doubt as to the field of literature in which it behoved him to 
engage, he hesitated for some time with regard to the particular 
historical subject upon which he should fix his choice. Charles 
VIII’s Italian expedition (which subject he rejected for the good 
reason that it was rather the introduction to great events than 
important in itself), the English barons’ war, a Plutarchian 
parallel between Henry V and Titus and the biographies of more 
than one British worthy — ^that of Sir Walter Ralegh in especial — 
attracted him in turn. Gradually, he arrived at tl)p conclusion 
that the theme chosen by him must not be mtrrow, and must not 
be English. The history of Swiss liberty, and that of Florence 
under the Medici, hereupon, for a time, busied his imagination — 

‘ the former, he ^terwards actually began, in French, but abandoned 
after, in 1767 — 8, the first book of it had been re^ to *a literary 
society of foreigners in London,’ and unfavourably received by 


• > HtmcAn, 9 p. 186 tL, of. appendix 84. 

* Lettan ot Hnm/to Straehan, p. 168, oited ibid, ^^pandix 8L 
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theiBi^ Bat like IfiltoD, he mu ooibamuHed by the wealth 
tfaenoes whidi presented ihemeelves to his literary imagination, 
he mded, again like MHton, hy choosing itiiat, in its develoimimit, 
proved tiie grandest and noblest of tiimn all 

So(m alter the disbandment of the nnilitia. on the dose of the 
war in 1763, he pmd a long visit to the continent spending s<nne 
time in Paris and then in Lausanne, where, during the better part 
of a year, he prepared himself for a sojourn in Italy by a severe 
course of archaeological study^ He crossed the Ital^n frontier 
in April 1764, and reached Rome in October. Here, on the 15th 
of that month, as he records in a passage which is one of the 
landmarks of historical literature, it was 

—as I sat mnmnsr amidst the rains of the Capitol, while the bare-footed 
fryars were einriasr vecfpers in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of 
writinif the decline and fall of the city first started to my mind^. 

For, as he adds, the conception of his life’s work was, at first, 
confined within these limits, and only gradually grew in his mind 
into the vaster scheme which he actually carried into execution. 
We shall, perhaps, not err in attributing a direct incitement 
towards this expansion to the title, if not to the substance, of 
Montesquieu’s Gonstd^afiom mr lea caueee de la grcmdeur dee 
Bonudm et kwr d^eadenee (1734), which, to a mind like Gibbon’s, 
already occupied with part of the theme, could hardly fidl to 
suggest such an achievement as that to which, in the end, his 
genius proved capable of rising^ 

Still, a long interval separates the original conception of 
Gibbon’s Define a/nd FaU from the execution of even its first 
instalment During the years 1756 to 1764, he produced a series 
of miscellaneous historical writings, which, in part may be described 
as preliminary studies for the great work of which the design had 
now dawned upon him. Some of them were in the synoptical 
form for which he always had a special predilection, charaoteristic 
of a mind desirous, with all its inclination to detail, of securing as 
wide as possible a grasp of the theme on which it was engaged — 

^ Gf. Morison, J. G., Gibbon^ pp. 36 — 40 ; and see, as to Introduction h VHUtoire 
GSnSrale de la RSpubli^ue dee SuUeee, Memoirs, pp. 171 — 2. This fragment, on a theme 
which has more fitfully than enduringly attracted the attention of English historians, 
is largely based on Tschndi. It is printed in vol. iii of The Miscellaneous Works of 
Edward Gibbon (1614 ed.). 

^ Morison, J. G., Gibbon, p. 61. 

’ Memoirs, p. 167. 

^ The aimilarity in title, and the difference in design, are well pointed out in the ^ 
preface to the 1776 edition of the German translation of The DeeUne an^^Fall 
by Yfenok, F. A. W. 
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the first of the whole series, Ot^nes of the HiUorff of the 
World — The yinth Century to the Fifteenth tnehmoe. Otiiers 
were of the nature of small monographs, showing Gibbon's com- 
plementary interest in close and accurate investigations — such as 
Critieed Entries eoneeming tihe Title of Charles Ihe EighOi 
to the Crown of Nofles (1761)^ To a rather later date belongs 
the review (in French) (1768) of Horace Walpole’s Hittorio 
Dotihfe*, which treats this celebrated towr deforce politely, but 
as a strinng, rather than convincing, piece of work and ends with 
arguments derived from Hume, showing that the semtirnemJb 
general on the subject represents the better grounded conclusion*. 
We pass by the classical studies belonging to the same period 
(1762 to 1770)^ noting only the long collection of French ‘minutes’ 
taken' from the magnum opm of Cluverius in 1763 and 1764, as 
a preparation for his Italian tour, and entitled Nomina C^enieeque 
ArUiquae Italiae, and the wellknown Ohaervationa on the Design 
of Oie Vllh Book of the Ameid, Gibbon’s first larger effort in 
English prose. The attack which the latter piece makes upon 
Warburton’s hypothesis, that Vergil’s pictuip symbolises the mystic 
conception of ancient religion, is very spinted ; but modem scholar- 
ship is in this instance in sympathy with the theory denounced 
During the greater part of the year 1770, in which these Ohaer- 
vcdiona appeared (and in which Gibbon also put to paper some 
Remarka on Blackatone'a Commemtariea), Gibbon’s father was 
afflicted by an illness which, in November, proved fiital ; yet 
the coincidence of this illness with a long interval of silence 
in the letters addressed by ‘Junius’ to Tlte PubUe Advertiaer 
and to its printer has been made the starting-point of a theory 
that Gibbon was the author of the fismous Lettera^l 

The death of Gibbon’s father involved the son in a mass of 
uncongenial business, and, in the end, he found himself far from 
being a Wealthy man. Still, he had saved enough firom the wreck 
to be able, in the autumn of 1772, to establish himselfiin London, 
where he found easy access to the materi&ls which he needed 
for the progress of his great work, together with the stimulus, 
which he could ill spare, of intellectual society in dub and 

^ The French introdnetion to the intended Swiss HUtory has been already noted. 

* Gf.» as to this, chap, xii, ante. 

* For all these, see vol. m of MiteellaneoUg Work$, 

* For all these, see ibid. vol. xv. 

* Cf. Morison, J. C., Gtbbofi, p. 29. The Oburvatunu are printed in vol. it, the 
BemarMi on Blaokstone in voL^v, of MUeellaaeauB Works. 

* See Smith, James, Juniu$ Unveiled <1909). 

S. L. X CH. XIII. 
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^^wing-rooml &i 1774, he enters the House of CSomnuma,^ 
and, two yean later, tiie fint volume of The Dedme amd FaU 
was published. 

Ihe success of his political venture, in itseli^ was moderate ; 
but he has recorded that ‘the eight sessions that I sat in parliament' 
were a school of civil prudence, the fint and most essential virtue 
of an historian*.’ Although, while sitting for Liskeard till 1781 and 
then for Lymington till 1783, he remained a silent member, he voted 
steadily for Lord North’s government and, afterwards,*adhered 
to him in his coalition with Fox. In 1779, he was rewarded for 
his public fidelity by a commissionership of trade and plantations*, 
which he held till its abolition in 1782. The salary of the ofSce 
was of much importance to him*; indeed, he thought himself 
unable to live in England without it, and when, on its suppresdon, 
he was disappointed in his hopes of other official employment, he, 
in the year before the downffill of the coalition, ‘ left the sinking 
ship and swam ashore on a plank*.’ In truth, Gibbon was so 
conscious of his complete lack of the requisite gifts that (as he 
apologetically confesses) he rapidly relinquished the ‘fieeting 
illusive hope of success in the parliamentary arena.’ He was, 
however, persuaded, by Lords Thurlow and Weymouth, to indite, 
in the shape of a M&mowe Jvd\fic<a^ {\779>), a reply to an official 
vindication by the government of Louis XVI of its conduct 
towards Great Britain. This paper, which denounces tiie inter- 
vention of the French government in Great Britain’s quarrel 
with her American colonies, and the delusive Spanish offer of 
mediation, is a state manifesto rather than a diplomatic document, 
and resembles some of the publidstic efforts put forth a generation 
later by Gents — ^if not the productions of Gents’s model, Burke*. 

While the political phase of his career, as a whole, was lame 
and self-ended, the first instalment of his great historical work, 
of which voL i was. published on 17 February 1776, took tire town 
by storm ; nor has The DeeUne amd FaU of ihe Romom Empire 
ever ceased to hold the commanding potition in the world of letters 
which it occupied at the outset. 


^ * I Hem found my mind mora Tigorons, nor my composition moso hoppy, tbon 
in the winter huiy of society and psrliameni’ Mmwirt, p. SOI. 

* me. p. 19S. 

* For the doggerel, attributed to Fox, oommenting on Uiis appointmoit, see Lttttn, 
TOl. I, p. 864. 

« See his letter to Edward (afterwards Lord) Elliot (1779) in Uemoin, appe^ 48. 

* Bee iHd. appendix 47 (Letter*, toL n, p. 9^. « 

* It is printed in MUeelUmemu Worfe*, toI. ▼. , 
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fie had invdaced the flrat portion of hie voile in a more 
klearely way than that in which he oompoeed the fire enoceeding 
▼^nnms, on each of which he spent about a couple ct years ; and 
ermything in the circumstances of its publication pointed to 
'a ftir success. But the actual reception of. the Tolume very fiur 
snijMissed the modest expectations entertained by him just before 
its issu^ when, as he avers, he was * neither elated by the ambition 
of fom^^or depressed by the apprehension of contempt K’ He folt 
conscious of his essential accuracy, of the sufficiency ‘of his reading, 
of his being in accord with the spirit of enlightenment charac- 
teristic of his age and of the splendour, as well as the attractiveness, 
of his theme. Yet the triumph was not the less sweet ; and he 
confesses himself ‘at a loss to describe the success of the work 
without betraying the vanity of the writer.’ Three editions were 
rapidly exhausted ; Madame Necker brought him her congratu- 
lations in person ; and when, in the following year, he returned 
her visit at Paris, the world of foshion (which, more entirely here 
than in London, covered the world' of letters) was at his feet At 
home, Hume wrote him a letter which ‘overpaid the labour of ten 
years,’ and Robertson’s commendations were equally sincere. 
Other historians and scholars added their praise ; and, when it 
proved, for a time, that he had provoked the susceptibilities of 
religious orthodoxy, without calling forth the cavils of ‘profone’ 
critics, he was satisfied. 

It will be most convenient to enumerate at once the chief 
attacks to which The Dedme and FM gave rise, without 
separating the earlier from the later. In a scornful review of 
antagonists, victmy over whom he professes to regard as a sufficient 
humiliation, and whose ‘rewards in this world’ he proceeds to 
recite’. Gibbon declares that ‘the earliest of them was, in this 
respect, neglected.’ Although this was not strictly true’, it sug- 
gests a 5ust estimate of James Chelsum’s Remarks on the Two 
Lad Chapters of Mr Oibbon’s History (1776), a pftmphlet not 
discourteous in tone, but devoid of force. Gibbon was probably 
less touched by this tract and by the sermons of Thomas Bandolidi, 
another Oxford divine, directed against his ^teenth chapter, 
than ly An Apology for Christianity in a Series of Letters 

^ Cf., as to the reoqption of vol. i, Memoire, pp. 194 — 9, where Hume’s letter is 
printed at length. 

* Memoirtf pp. 802 IT. 

* Ghelsam hdd three benefioes and was ehaplain to two bishops, besides being 
preaidAr at Whitehall. See ^id. appendix 89, which contains a notice of sereral of 
Gibbon’s censors. 
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to Edward QMon (1776X by Richard Watson, rcgius fnvftasor 
of divinity at Cambridgi^ afterwards bishop of Uandafl^ the 
polished Character of whose style he feels himself bound to 
acknowledge. What is even more notable in Watson’s Apology 
(which was afterward reprinted with a companion Apology for 
Ow Bible, in answer to Thomas Paine), is the tolerance of tone 
observable in the genend conduct of his argument, as well as 
in such a passage as that acknowledging Voltaire’s services to 
Christianity in the repression of bigotry. The criticism ef Gibbon’s 
use of insinuation is telling, and in the last letter the appeal, not 
to Gibbon, but to that section of the public which, so to speak, 
was on the look-out for religious difficulties obstructing the 
acceptance of the Christian ffiith — ^is both skilful and impressive. 
Passing by LeUera on the Prevalemce qf Ohriaticmily before 
ita CivU eatcMiahmewt by East Apthorpe (on whom archbishop 
Cornwallis promptly bestowed a city living), and Smyth Loftus’s 
to the Beaaoninga of Mr Gibbon (whose mention of 'a 
Theological answer ^vritten by a mere Irish parson ’ seems to apply 
to this effort), both printed in 1778\ we come to a publication 
of the same year, which at last moved Gibbon to break the silence 
hitherto opposed by him to the assailants of his first volume, or, 
rather, of the portion of it whidi had treated of the progress of 
early Christianity. Henry Edwards Davis, a young Oxonian, in 
his Examination of the FifteenBi and Sixteenth Chaptera of 
Mr Gibbon*a History etc. (1778), set about his task in the ardent 
spirit of a reviewer fresh to the warpath, and, after attempting to 
convict the author of The Dedine and Fall of misrepresentation 
(including misquotation) of a number of — ^mainly Latin — ^writers, 
launched forth into the stiU more nebulous sphere of charges 
of plagiarism from Middleton, Barbeyrac, Dodwell and others — 
curiously enough tracing only a single passage to Tillemont^ as its 
source. Davis’s Examdmxtion is of the sort which small critics 
have at all times applied to writers whether great or small, and, in 
this as in other instances, it succeeded in stinging. In A Vindieor 
tion of aome Paaaagea in, the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chaptera 
(1779)‘, after declaring that Davis’s accusations, as touching the 
historian’s honour, had extorted from him a notice which he had 


^ An Enquiry into the Belief of the ChrUtiane of the fint three eendwriei reepecting 
the Godhead by William Burgh, author of three yolumes of JPoUHcal Diequieitume 
(1778—5), belongs to the same year. 

* Cf. ante, chap, zn and post, p. 814, note 2. ^ 

* Beprint^ in yol. xy of MUerUaneoue Worhe. 
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able and, in point of undisputed success^ i^aiost tbeindictineat 

prrferred against him, wd took advanta^ the occasion to 
reply, ^thont losing his temper, to *the theological champions 
who haye signalized their ardour to break a lance against tiie 
shield of a Pagan adversary.’ The defence served its purpose, 
and he did not find any necessity for renewing it. As 1^ great 
work progressed, a second series of censors took up their parable 
against it.* In 1781, Heniy Taylor, a divine of the ‘intellectual’ 
sdiool, in his ThovghtB on the Nature of the Grand Apoetaoy and 
Ohservatione on Gibbon’s still-vezt fifteenth chapter, sought, while 
deprecating the historian’s sneers, to show that he aim^ not at 
the essence, but only at the particulars of his subject; and Joseph 
Milner, a mystically disposed evangelical who wrote ecclesiastical 
history with the intent of illustrating the display of Christian 
virtues, and whom Gibbon set down as a fool, published his 
Cfibbon’s Account of ChristianUy considered etc. In the following 
year, John Priestley, in the second volume of his History of the 
Corruptions qf ChrisUanily joined issue with Gibbon, whom he 
charged with representing the immediate causes of the spread of 
the Christian religion as Wing been themselves efibcts^ In 1784, 
Joseph White, in the third of a set of Bampton lectures delivered 
at Oxford, returned to the subject of Gibbon’s ‘five causes,’ which 
the critic conceived to be ‘in reality unconnected with any divine 
interposition’ ; in the same year, a special point — intended, of course, 
as a test-point — concerning Gibbon’s trustworthiness was raised by 
George Travis, archdeacon of Chester, in his Lettera to Edward 
Gibbon in defence of the disputed verse (St John’s First Epistie, 
chap, y, V. 7) introducing the three heavenly witnesses. The attack 
drew down upon its unfortunate author a series of replies by 
Richard Porson, which have been classed^ with the controversial 
criticism of Bentley; but, although satisfiujtorily vindicated as to 
the main issue of the dispute. Gibbon cannot have*lr^;arded his * 
diampion’s intervention with feelings of unmixed gratitude. 
Travis’s arguments were confounded; but Person’s criticism of 
the writer whom Travis had attacked has survived: 

I oonfesa 1 see nothintr wrong in Mr Gibbon’s sttaek upon Christianity. * 
It proeeeded, 1 donbt not, from the purest and most rirtnons motiTes. We 
can rnity Ma^ him for earrying on the attack in an inridions manner, 
with imperfect weapons^, 

* As to Friestb^ and his pant of siew,.see rot. xi. 

* fatten to Ur Archdeacon Track (1790), pielaee, p. ««i«. 
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and lAare follows a literary jndgment of the great historian's 
i^le<-and, inci^ntally, of ^ ethics — ^to whidi fortliM* reference 
must be made below, and which, while foil of wit» is, in s(nne 
respects, not more witty than true. A more formidable censor th^n 
archdeacon l^ris appeared, in 1782, in the person of Lord Hailes 
(Sir David Dabrymple^ of whose own- contributions to historical 
Uteratnre some mention was made in the previous chapter of thfo 
work. Much of the logic of An Inquiry into ^ S^ondary 
Cemaeo tohkih Mr Gibbon hoi assigned for the Rapid Oroudh 
qf C^ristianily (1778 ) — ^which is at once straightforward in form 
and temperate in tone — ^is irrefotable ; and Gibbon was sagadous 
enough to allow that, possibly, some flaws were discovered in his 
work by his legal critic, to whose accuracy as a historian he goes out 
of his way to pay a compliment^. Finally, after, in a university 
sermon at Cambridge (1790), Thomas Edwards had referred, as 
to a formidable enemy, to a writer whose work ‘can perish only 
with the language itself,’ John Whitaker, of whose Midory of 
Maneheder notice will be taken below, and who seems to have 
been actuated by recent private published, in 1791, a series 

of criticisms b^un by him in The English R&oiew, in October 
1788, under the title Gitbon'a History cfc., in Vbls. IV. V. and VI. 
reviewed. In this tractate. Gibbon’s supposed lack of veracity is 
traced back to the lack of probity stated to be shown by him 
already in the earlier portions of his work; and his absorption 
of other writers’ materials is held up to blame together with the 
frequent inelegance of his 8tyl& The general method of Whitaker’s 
attack can only be described by the word ‘nagging’; at the 
close, he gathers up the innumerable charges into a grand 
denunciation of the historian as another Miltonic Belial, imposing 
but hollow, pleasing to the outward sense but incapable of high 
thoughts. 

This summary account of the attacks upon The Define and 
Fan published in the lifetime of its author at least illustrates 
the narrowness of foe limits within which the sea of criticism 
was, after all, almost entirely confined. Gibbon’s tieatment of 
them, on the other hand, shows how little importance he attached 
to such censure except when it impugned his general qualifications 
as a historian. How little he cared for immediate applause is 

^ Jlfmotrfi, p. 204. 

* See Lord Sheffield’s note in Jfwc. Works, toI. i, p. 248, where it is statei^ that 
Whitaker had written reiy amiable letters to Gibbon afUr pemsing ohapters xr 
and XTX. «. 
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^ by tbe fietct tbat^ though the popular wehxmie extended 

td his second and third Tolunies (1781) was, at firsts fitintor, it was 
now tiist he finally resolved to carry on ibe work from 
the fiiU of the western to that of the eastern eminre — an interval 
ot about a thousand years. Not long afterwards, he at last made 
up his mind to exchange conditions of existence which, as he 
asserts, had become wearisome to him and which he, certainly, 
could no longer afibrd to meet, for the freedom of a purely literary 
life; and, in the autumn of 1783, he broke up his London establish- 
ment and carried out the long-cherished plan of settling with his 
tried friend Gtoorge Deyverdun* at Lausanna Here, in a retire- 
ment which was anything but ‘cloistered,’ he, by the end of 1787, 
brought to a dose the main work of his life, of which the three 
concluding volumes (rv — ^vi) were carried by him to England and 
published in April 178a The passage in the Memoirs relating 
the historian’s actual accomplishment of his task is one of the 
commonplaces of English literature, and records one of the golden 
moments which redeem the endless tale of disappointments and 
feilures in the annals of authorship. 

After, in 1788, Gibbon had again returned to Lausanne, where, 
in the following year, he lost the fiuthfhl Deyverdun, he made up 
his mind— once more setting an example which but few men of 
letters have found themselves able to follow — ^to undertake no 
other great work, but to confine himself henceforth to essays 
or '‘Historical excursions’.’ It was as one of these that he 
designed his Antiquities qf the House of Brtmsunck. What he 
wrote of this work amounts to more than a fragment’ ; for, of the 
three divimons contemplated by him, the first {The ItcHicm Descent) 
and part of the second {The German, Bdgn), were actually carried 
out, though the third {The British Succession of the House qf 
Brunswick), for which Gibbon could have but very imperfectly 
commaitded the material preserved in Hanover and at home, was 
not even approached by him. Whatever temporary vidue Gibbon’s 
treatment of the material amassed by Leibniz and Muratori might 
have possessed vanished with the tardy publication, in 1842, of 
Leibniz’s own Annates imperii oemdentis Brhnsvieenses. But 

' It waa with Dqrverdan that, in 1768, Gibbon had hronght ont in London tbe 
French literary annual called MimoirtB Littiraire$ de la Orande Bretagne pour lee 
Atmiee 1767 et 1768, to whicdi he contributed, with other articles, a reriew of Lyttel- 
ton’s History of Henry lit 'that Toluniinous work, in which sense and learning are not 
illumyated by a my of genius.- {Memoire, pp. 178 — 4.) 

* See the letter to Ijangeiyn Lettent p. 229. 

* Bee MieeeUa^foue Worket toI. ui. 
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Gibbon’s narrative has a few purple ^tohes, nor would postorhy 
willingly forego the tribute which, near its opening, be pays to 
'the genius and nnpuralleled intdUect’ of Leibniz, as well as to tiie 
industry and critical ability of the indefetigable Italian sdiolar 
with whom the great €ferman was assodated in his researches. 

In 1791, Gibbon bade ferewell to Lausanne, and the rest of his 
life was spent inJEngland, where he almost continuously enjoyed 
tile paternal hospitality of his most intimate English friend, the 
earl of Sheffield (John Baker Holroyd), at Sheffield place, Sussex, 
and in London. Lord Sheffield’s name is as enduringly associated 
with that of the great historian as Boswell’s is with Johnson’s, but 
in a more equal way — as is shown by Lord Sheffield’s unique 
treatment of Gibbon’s Memoirs and by his admirable posthumous 
editions of the MiseeUameom Worls. The last addition which 
Gibbon lived to make to these, the Address recommending the 
publication of S&riptores Bervm Angli(mMrmn, under the editor- 
ship of the Scottish antiquarian and historian John Pinkerton — 
a noble design which was to remain long unaccomplished— was 
interrupted by deaths Thus, his last literary effort appropriately 
directed itself to the promotion of historical research. He died 
on 16 January 1794, and was buried in the Sheffield mausoleum in 
Fletching church, by the side ‘of his dear Mend, we may almost 
say, of his brother by adoptionV In the Memoirs, which he left 
behind him as the best monument of his long literaiy life, he 
confesses himself ‘disgusted with the affectation of men of letters, 
who complain that they have renounced a substance for a shadow; 
and that their feme (which sometimes is no insupportable weight) 
affords a poor compensation for envy, censure, and persecution’.’ 
Whatever crowning grace Gibbon’s life may have missed, it brought 
him a long intellectual triumph and a feme which the course of 

time has left undimmed. 

• « 

Gibbon dodared, as has been seei^ that he ‘never presumed to 
accept a place in the British triumvirate of historians ’ ; but 
succeeding generations have concurred in assigning to The Dedme 
amd FaU the pribuuy, which it still hol^is, among historical works 
in our literature, and in esteeming its author the most brilliant 
example known of ‘the union of the historian and the man of 

* It is printed, with an explanatoiy appendix Pinkerton, in toL m of Mitotl- 
laneout Wort*. 

* Harriaon, Ptederio, u.«. , 

* Memoin, p. Stt. , 
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From the ancients, he had takenr oTMT tile rhetorical dde 
rif the historian’s task; from the French, he had derived the 
tieatment of historical materials by a sdentiflc method of criticism 
and selection ; from the French, too, with the assistance of Hume 
and Robertson, he had learnt how to combine scientific method 
with artistic effect His literary art may suffer from mannerisnu^ 
which were those of his age, as well as from foibles, which were his 
own, ai^ as a scientific history, his work has, in many respects, 
become superannuated; but its main and distinctive qualities 
continue unimpaired. Is it possible to indicate, in a few words, 
of which, among these qualities, the importance seems paramount? 

In the first place, his choice of subject — as it gradually 
developed itself in the progress of the yfork — was supremely 
felicitous ; for it is the greatest theme furnished by profane 
history. Even before Gibbon could feel assured that the complete 
treatment of the whole subject would be compassed by himself, he 
already contemplated it in its unity What the Roman empire 
was, a^r it had attained to its full strength and maturity, and how 
its western division verged g^radually to its decline and downfrll, is 
only half the story; the other and much longer half shows how its 
fisll was followed by long centuries of life in the eastern, and a 
revival, in new conditions, of its existence in the western, world. 
And more than this : Janus-like, the historian is constrained to 
turn, with one feme, to the Roman commonwealth out of which 
the empire grew and of which it never lost the impress; while, 
with his other feice, he looks forward to modem times. He bids 
us consider, not only what it was that declined and fell, but, also, 
what grew into life. The new elements of movement, the rise 
of new national, and that of new religious, powers must all be 
reviewed in their twofold relation to what they superseded and to 
what they prepared. The migration and settiements of the 
Teutonic tribes, and the spread and establishment of the Christian, 
and, after it, of the Mohammadan, religion, must btf treated not 
only as helping to break up the Roman empire, but, also, as 
cooperating in the new order of things. The principle of the 
continuity of history. Freeman’s fitvourite theme) as the latest 
editor of Gibbon reminds ns, 

not the least important aspect of The Decline and On the omitinuity 
of the Boman Empire depended the nnity of Gibbon’s work... whatever 
names of oontmnpt he ndff ht aju^y to the institution in the dajn of the deoUne *. 

* ^niy, 3. B., pra&Me to the 1909 edo., p. viii. 

* 8m the ontline of the eiAenie in the prefiuw to vol. i dated 1 Vebrnaiy 1776. 

* Bmy, *.*. , 
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Ibua^ historiaii esBRja to narrate how the andent wwld beoame 
the modem, just as the mausoleum of Hadrian became the papal 
ftstoess of St Angelo— or, in hu own characteristic words^ to 
‘describe the tiinmph of barbarism and religion.’ 

The capabilities of the subject, then, are of surpassing greatness ; 
yet the mind is able to grasp it as a whol& Here, we have no 
mere series of annals, such as were presented even by the excellent 
l^emont, to whom Gibbon was indebted for much of his iqaterial^ 
but a complete work. Its opening chapters may fall short of the 
results of modem mimismatical and epigraphical research; its 
later portions, which cover a relatively &r larger ground, may 
show an inadequate command of ^e political life of the Byzmitine 
empire and all but ignore much of the Slavonic side of its history, 
may inadequately appreciate tiie historic significance, or the 
individual grandeur, of the figure of Charles the great and may 
fiul in the narration of the second and third crasades’ — in a word, 
it may need to be supplemented, repaired or changed here and 
there, and again and again. But it is complete even though it 
is imperfect Eminent historians — Guizot, Milman, Bury — ^have, 
therefor^ been willing to become Gibbon’s editors and commen- 
tators ; but they have not dealt with him as he dealt with Tille- 
mont It is as a whole that his work has maintained the position 
which it conquered for itself at once in historical literature. 

Inspired, as it were, by the muse of history herself in the 
magnificence of his choice of subject and in the grandeur of his 
determination to treat it with a completeness in harmony with its 
nature. Gibbon displayed a breadth of grasp and a Incidily of 
exposition such as very few historians have brought to the per- 
formance of a cognate task. Whether in tracing the origin and 
growth of a new religion, such as Mohammadanism, or in developing 
in comprehensive out^e the idea of Roman juri8pradence^ the 
masterly clearness of his treatment is equal to the demands of his 
philosophic "insight ,* nor does the imaginative power of the 
historian &11 short of the consummate skill of the literary artist 
But there is another requirement which the historian, whatever 
may be his theme, is called upon to satisfy, and which, in plain 

* Boxy, p. vii. 

^ Tillemont^ Le Nain de, HUixtire de$ Etnpereurs etc., treats each BHOoessiye reign in 
a series of short chapters or headed articles, with notes appended on a wide variety of 
points, in the way that Gibbon loved. It reaidies to the death of the emperor 
Anastasius, a . d . 616. His Mimoires EeeUikutiquet cover the first six centuries of the 
Christian era. As to Gibbon’s debt to him, see Bury, a .f • p. ix. • 

^ > Cf. ibid. pp. xix — xxi ; Morison, Oibhon^ pp. 162 — 6. 

^ Cf. Boxy, pp. xiii and xiv. « 
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tiidhy is antecedent to all others. Any work nhimhig to be a 
oonlnbntion to historical knowledge should, within the limits of 
httman fidlibility and the boundaries at different times confining 
hu man knowledge, l)e exactly tmtiifiil. It was on this head only 
that Oibbon avowed himself sensitive, and on alone that he 
condescended to reply to antagonists of any sort. It is worse 
than needless to attempt to distinguish between the infinitely 
numeroqs shades of inveracity ; and Oibbon would have scorned 
any such endeavour. His defence, of which, in the opinion of 
those capable of rising above the method adopted by more thafi 
one of his censors, the validity is indisputable, is a real vindicaticm. 
He allows that a critical eye may discover in his work some loose 
and general references. But he fidrly asks whether, inasmuch as 
their proportion to the whole body of his statements is quite 
inconsiderable, they can be held to warrant the accusation brought 
against him. Nor is he unsuccessful in explaining the circum- 
stances which, in the instances impugned, rendered greater precision 
of statement impossibla The charge of plagiarism — ^the last 
infirmity of sagacious critics — he rebuts with conspicuous success, 
and courageously upholds^ his unhesitating plea of not guilty : 

If my readers are satisfied with the form, the colours, the new arrange- 
ment which I hare given to the labours of my predecessors, they nuiy perhaps 
consider me not as a contemptible thief, but as an honest and industrious 
manufacturer, who has fairly procured the raw materials, and worked them 
up with a laudable degree of skill and success \ 


The verdict of modem historical criticism has approved 
his plea. ‘ If,’ writes Bury, * we take into account the vast range 
of his work, his accuracy is amazing, and, 'with all his disadvan- 
tages, his slips are singularly few*.’ It is an objection of very 
secondary importance, though one to which even experienced 
writers are wont to expose themselves, that Gibbon is apt to 
indulge jn what might almost be called a«parade of authorities. 

Complete, lucid and accurate, Gibbon, finally, is one of the 
great masters of English prose. His power of narrative is at 
least equalled by his gift of argumentative statement, and, in all 
parts of his work, his style is one which holds ^e reader spell- 
bound by its stately dignity, relieved by a curious subtlety of 
mioncc, and which, at the same time, is the writer’s own as much 
as is that of Clarendon, Macaulay or Carlyle. Gibbon’s long 
sentences, which, at times, extend over a whole paragraph or page, 
but are never involved, resemble neither those of Johnson nor 
those* of Robertson ; i(his style is to be compared to that of any 

* Vindication {BdUeeUaneaut Worhc^ vol. rr, p. 588 ). * u,# , p. ix. 
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otber magtOT of English prose, it is to Biirii:e’s. Built wiih^ 
admirable ddll and predsion, his sentences are coloured by a 
delicate choice of words and permeated by a delightfol suggestion 
of rhythm in each case — ^too pleasing to seem^e effect of design. 
Gibbon's irony differs greatly from that of Swifi^ who deliberate 
fools his reader and, thereby, increases the ei\joyment that arises 
from the perception of his real meaning, and still more from 
that of Carlyle, the savage purpose of whose sarcasm nev0r leaves 
the reader in doubt The irony of Gibbon is almost always 
defined, but not at any time obscure. It reveals itself in the 
choice of an epithet in the substitution of a noun of more ordinary 
usage for another of a more select class ; it also ajtpears in the 
inversion of the order in which, commonly, reasons are assigned 
or motives suggested, and often makes use of that most dangerous 
of all rhetorical devices — ^insinuation. This, however, already 
carries us beyond* mere questions of style. Where this insinua- 
tion is directed against assumed ethical principles, it has been 
admirably characterised^ ‘as sub-cynicaL’ 

Gibbon’s diction, it may be added, was not formed on native 
models only; yet it would be in the highest degree uqjust to 
describe it as Gallicising. His fine taste preserved him from the 
affectation of special turns or tricks of style not due to the 
individuality of a writer, but largely consisting in idioms borrowed 
from a tongue whose genius is not that of ours. Much as Gibbon, 
who, from an early date, wrote French with perfect ease and clear- 
ness, owed to that language and literature in the formation of his 
style as well as in his general manner as a historian, he merely 
assimilated these elements to others which he could claim as 
native. Notwithstanding the powerfhl presentment of the case by 
Tame^ the infiuence of IVench works upon the slyle of English 
historians has probably been overrated. In the first place, the 
‘triumvirate’ Hume, Robertson and Gibbon should* not be 
‘lumped’ together ^m the point of view of style any more than 
firom other more or less a4jacent points of view. The style of 
Hume, in some measure, was influenced by his reading of 
French philosophers, and that of Gibbon by his reading of the 
works of this and of other French literary schools — ^the sequence 
of great pulpit orators among them ; in the style of Robertson, 
it is diflScnlt to see much influence of French prose of any sort 

' By Ftedario Harrison, u.t. Horaoe Wslpols paid to Gibbon’s style the pompU* 
ment: ‘he never tires me.’ Obletidge thought it * detestable.’ (iUemoirs, appendix 87.) 

* SUtoire de la LttUnUure Anglaiu, vol. nr, p. SSO (e^ 1866K 
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t if we are to trace the geneua of Gibbon’s proi;e style, we 
dj^ldd take care, while aUowing for French, not altogether to 
native influences. Gibbon, as ia well knowii^ was a great 
admirer of Ftelding*, to whom (as it would seem, erroneously) he 
ascribed kinship with the house of Habsburg ; and, though there 
can be no question of comparing the style of the great novelist to 
that of the great historian, it may be -pointed out how Fielding, 
like Gibl^n, excels in passages holding the mean between narrative 
and oratorical prose, and how, among great writers of the period, 
he alone (except, perhaps, in a somewhat difierent fashion, 
Goldsmith) shares with Gibbon that art of subdued irony which it 
was sought alone to characterisa Gibbon, then, has much of the 
magnificence of Burke, of the incisiveness of Hume and of the 
serene humour of Fielding, in addition to the ease and lucidity 
of the French writers who had been the companions of his youthfid 
studiea The faults of his^style have been summarised, once for 
aU, in the celebrated passage in Poison’s exposure of Travis which 
has already been cited ^ ; they consist, in the first instance, of 
a want of terseness, and, at the same time, a want of proportion, 
to which our age is more sensitive than was Gibbon’s ; he some- 
times, says Poison, in Shakespearean phrase, Mraws out the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument’; while, on 
other occasions, he recalls Foote’s auctioneer, 'whose manner was 
so inimitably fine that he had as much to say upon a ribbon as ‘ 
a Raphael.’ The other fault reprehended by Person we may 
imitate Gibbon hims elf in veiling under the transparent cover of 
a foreign tongue — it is, in the scathing words of Sainte-Beuve^ une 
obiceniU erudite et Jroide. 

Concerning yet another, and more comprehensive charge against 
Gibbon, on which, as has been seen, critic after critic, retuniing 
again and again to the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, thought 
it neceslary to insist, we need, in conclusion, say little or 
nothing. The day has ps^sed for censuring him because, in this 
part of his work, he chose to dwell upon* what he described 
as the secondary causes of the progress of the Christian religion, 
and the c ommuni ty which professed it, from thb days of Nero 
to those of Constantine. Such a selection of causes he had a right 
to make ; nor did he ask his readers to shut their eyes to the 
cardinal &ct, as stated by Milman **, that, ‘ in the Christian 

* It is rqniiited in Watson, J. 8., lAfe of Ponon (IMl), p. 86. 

** <Sted by Birkbeek Hill in jmttice to Memoir*, p. xi. 

■ Ptelaoe to^edition of m72. with notM by HUman aad Onizot, p. ziii. 
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dlq^ennlion twill the material world, it is as the Bint Great tSmatr* 
that the Deity is most nndeniably present.* Even the wfSnnA r 
in which, in ids first volume at aU events, he chose to splak nX. 
men and institutions surrounded by traditional romance cannot 
be made the basis of any charge against him as a historical writer. 
But it is quite obvious to any candid student of The Dedme 
and Fad that its author had no sympathy with human nature 
in its exceptional moral developments — ^in a word, that his work 
was written, not only without enthusiasm, but with a conscious 
distrust, which his age shared to the full, of enthusiasts. Unlike 
Hume, who ims at one with Gibbon in this distrust, the latter 
remained, in this respect, master of himself and did not allow 
antipathies agunst those who stood on one side to excite his 
sympathies with those on the other. He would have treated tiie 
puritan movement in the spirit in which Hume treated it, and 
have had as little wish to penetrate into its depths, as, in con- 
temporary politics, he tried to understand the early aspirations of 
the French revolution. But he would not, it may be supposed, 
have drawn a sympathetic picture of king Charles 1 — ^for it would 
be uqjust to him to ascribe to any such mental process the con- 
ception of Julian the apostate, whereby hC scandalised the orthodox. 
Nothing in the historian’s own idiosyncrasy responds to the passions 
which transform the lives of men and nations; and, to him, history, 

* in his own words^ is ‘little more than the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of maiddnd.’ This limitation deprives the greatest of 
Fngliah historical works of a charm which is more than a charm, 
and the absence of which, however legitimate it seemed to the 
historian himself, cannot be ignored by his readers. 

Though Gibbon overtops all contemporary English historical 
writers who concerned themselves with ancient history — ^in the 
sense in which it long remained customary to employ thelterm— it 
may be welbto note in this place a few of the more important 
productions in this field by lesser writers. The general public 
was not supplied with many nutritious droppings from academical 
tables, still largely supplied with the same ‘classical’ Sue; and, in 
the field of ancient history in particular, its illpaid labourers had, 
like Oliver Goldsmith, to turn out as best they might a ‘popular* 
history of Greece or of Borne. Meanwhile, the demands of a more 
fostidions section of readers for more elalwrate works on andmit 


* Oitad Iw Buy, im. r. nS. 
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‘^‘tiilniirwere Iqr no means clamorous. The great success of Conyers 
ipdd^n’s HiUovy of the Life of Mareue TMim Oieero (1741) 
had firoyed, as an exception, how barren this branch of classical 
wo!^ had hitherto remained, and, albeit he was a Toluminons 
writer^ his other publications of class had been, in the 
ancillary to his historical magnum opue. Though he describes 
it in his prefeu^ as a ‘life and times ’-rather than a ‘life’ of his 
hero, it is constructed on biographical lines, and contributed in 
its way to» nourish the single-minded devotion to Cicero^ as a 
politician hardly less than as a writer, which, at a later date, was 
to suffer ruthless shocks. Nor should another production be passed 
by, which was directly due to its author’s unwillingness to remain 
content with the French Jesuit history of Rome that had hitherto 
commanded the field, supplemented by the more discursive writings 
of Aubert de Yertot and Basil Eennett Nathaniel Hooke, the 
firiend of Pope fiom his youth to the hour of his death, dedicated 
to the poet the first volume of his Roman History from the 
Building qf Rome to the Ruin of tAe ComnunmeaUh, which 
appeared in 1738, though the fourth and concluding volume was 
not published till 1771, eight years after the author’s death. 
Hooke also wrote Ohaervatiom on the Roman Senate (1758) ,* but 
he is best knoMm as the literary editor of the famous Account of 
the Conduct of the Dowager Dudheoe of Marlborough (1743)i His 
Roman History, though, of course, obsolete, especially in its ' 
earliest sections (as to the chronology of which he falls in with the 
chronological conclusions of Newton), is written clearly and simply ; 
moreover, his sympathies are broad, and, though his narrative 
may, at Hman, lack proportion, it shows that he had a heart for the 
pl^a and could judge generously of Julius Caesar. 

It was in figir broader foshion, as became a Scottish professor of 
moral philosophy, that Adam Ferguson proyed his interest in the 
more extended view of historical study which was engaging the 
attention of British, as well as French, writers. Soibething was 
said in our previous chapter of his Essay on Uw History of 
Qiwl SomUy (1767). Thus, when, in 1783, Feipson publiiAed 
his wor^ The History of the Progress and Termina- 

tion of the Roman Bepublie, it was with no narrow concep- 
tion <ff his task that he undertook what» as its title indicates, 
was rfftwigtiAH M a sort of introductory supplement to Gibbon’s 
miurtArpificA, The preliminary survey of the course of Rmnan 

* of ]^adtoton wiU bo foand ia voL i of hio MitetlUmtem 

ITorkt (Sad oda. 17^). Of., u to his pfaM o aio a s oalMdaiii, anU, toL a, duty. sm. 
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history firom toe origins, toong^ done with care and with dtie * 
Intention to historical geography, is, necessarily, inadequate, and ' 
some portions of what follows, avowedly, serve only to io^mn 
ns as to what toe Romans themselves bdUeved to be a true 
narrative. His sketches of character are the reverse of para- 
doxical, though after recounting toe enormities of Tiberius, he 
grieves ‘to acknowledge that he was a man of considerable ability 

In toe year (1784) following that of the publication of 
Ferguson’s Roman History appeared toe first volume .of*William 
Mitford's History cf Greece, a venture upon what was then, in 
English historical literature, almost untrodden ground. Gibbon 
had suggested the enterprise to Mitford, who was his brother- 
officer in toe south-Hampshire militia and had published a treatise 
on toe military force of England, and toe militia in particular. 
Mitford’s History, which was not completed till 1810, long held toe 
Vdd Old'S to works oi eudxuravg It is oids 

necessary to glance at Macaulay’s early article on the work% in 
order to recognise that, in the midst of his partisan cavils* — in 
spite, too, of shortcomings of historical criticism particularly 
obvious in toe account of the heroic age — Mitford displays an 
apprehension of the grandeur of the theifie on which he is engaged. 
He is prejudiced, but not unconscientious ; and, from his frequently 
perverse conclusions, many an English student has been able to 
disentangle his first conception of Greek free citizenship. 

Finally, John Whitaker, who plays a rather sorry part at toe fiig- 
end of toe list of Gibbon’s assailants, is more worthily remembered 
as author of The History of Mamhe^r. Of this he produced 
only the first two books (1771 — 6) — dealing respectively with 
the Roman and Roman-British, and with the English period to the 
foundation of the heptarchy, and, therefore, belonging in part to 
toe domain of ancient history. Though it has been subjected to 
criticism at least as severe as that poured by Whitaker add others 
upon Gib1x>r.’s great work, iho History survives as a notable 
product of learning,' albeit containing too large an imaginative 
element. Whitaker carried on the smne line of researdi and con- 
jecture in his O^mm History of ihe Britons (1772X intended as 
a refutation of Macpher8(ni’s treatise on toe subject. In 1794 he 
published The C<mrw of Hannibal over the A^naecertamed,yrYa.Goi 
has not proved toe last word on the subject 

^ Yol. nx, p. 551. > Edinburgh BevieWt July 1808. 

* Mitford, who has the courage of hie opinions, stetes (voi. z, p. 278) thl^t 'the 
House of Oommons properly represents the Aristooiatioai part of the oonstitution.* 



CHAPTER XIV 
PHILOSOPHERS 
Hume and Adam Smith 

** 

Of tlie j;wo friends whose names give a title to this chapter, it 
has been truthfully said that ' there was no third person writing 
the English language during the same period, who has had so much 
influence upon the opinions of mankind as either of these two inen^’ 
There were many other writers on the same or cognate subjects, 
who made important contributions to the literature of thought; 
but Hume and Adam Smith tower above them all both in intel- 
lectual greatness and in the permanent influence of their work. 

I. David Hume 

In the sketch of his Own Life^ which he wrote a few inontliH 
before his death, Hume says that he was ‘ seized very early with a 
passion for literature, which has been the ruling passion of my life, 
and the great source of my enjoyments.' Another document of 
much earlier date (1734), which Hume himself revealed to no one, 
but which has been discovered and printed by his biographer ^ gives 
us a clear insight into the nature of this literary ambition and of 
the obstacles to its satisfaction. 

Ah our college education in Sc^otland, extending little fuKher tluin the 
longiiageH, ends commonly when wo arc aliout fourUnm or firieen yoam of 
age, 1 wan after that left to niy own choice in my reading, and found It 
incline me almont equally to books of reaHoning and philosophy, and to 
poetry and the polite authors. Every one who is acquainted either with the 
philotM^phers or critics, knows that there is nothinfl^ yet establishefl in either 
of these two sciences, and that they contain little more than endless disputes, 
even in the most fundamental articles. Upon examination orthesc, I found 
a certain boldness of temper growing in roe, which was not inclined to submit 
to any authority in these subjects, but led me to seek out some new roedtnm 
by which truth might be established. After niticb siudy and reflMdlon on 
this, at last, when I was about eighteen years of age, there seemed to be 
opened up to me a new scene of thought, which transported roe lieyond 
measure, and made me, with an ardour natural to young men, throw up 
every other pleasure or business to apply entirely to it. . • . Having now time 
and leisure to cool my inflamed imagination, I began to consider seriously 

> Barton, J. £1., Life and Correepondence of David Hum, vol* i, p. 117. 

Ibid. vol. I, pp. 80—413. 
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how 1 ihoiild iwooMd in my philomphiosl iniiniiioa. I found thnt...eTOry * 
one oonrai ted hie fanejr in ereotin^ eohemes of virtne and of happinees^ without 
ratrardinff human natnre, upon which every moral eonoinsion mnet depend. 
Thi% therefore, I resolved to make my prindpal study, and the sonroe ftmn 
which I would derive every truth in criticism as well as morality. 

These passages show, not only that Hume’s ambition was entirely 
literary, but, also, that his literary ambition was centred in philo- 
sophy and that he was convinced he held in his grasp a key 
to its problems Literary ambition never ceased to be Hume’s 
ruling passion, and it brought him fome and even affluence. But 
his early enthusiasm for the discovery of truth seems to have been 
damped by the reception of his first and greatest work, or by the 
intellectual contradiction to which his arguments led, or by both 
causes combined. In philosophy, he never made any real advance 
upon his first work, A Treatise of Humtm Natwre ; Ms later efforts 
were devoted to presenting its arguments in a more perfect and 
more popular literary form, or to toning down their destructive 
results, and to the application of his ideas to questions of economics, 
politics and religion, as well as to winning a new reputation for 
himself in historical composition. 

His career contained few incidents that need to be recorded 
beyond the publication of his books. He was bom at Edinburgh 
on 26 April 1711, the younger son of a country gentleman of good 
&mily, but small property. His ‘passion for literature’ led to his 
early desertion of the study of law; when he was twenty-three, he 
tried commerce as a cure for the state of morbid depression in 
wMch severe study had landed him, and also, no doubt, as a means 
of livelihood. But, after a few months in a merchant’s offlce at 
Bristol, he resolved to make fragality supply his deficiency of 
fortune, and settled in France, chiefly at La Flhche, where, more 
than a century before, Descartes had been educated at the Jesuit 
college. But he never mentions tMs connection with Descartes ; 
he was occupied with’ other thoughts; and, after three *year8, in 
1737, he came home to arrange for the publication of A TreaMse 
qf Htmum NaSmre, the flrst two volumes of wMch appeared in 
January 1739. If the book did not literally, as Hume put it, &11 
‘dead-^ra front the press,’ it excited little attention; the only 
literary notice it received entirely fiiiled to appreciate its signifi- 
cance. He was bitterly disappointed, but continued the preparation 
for the press of his tMrd volume, ‘Of Morala’ TMs appeared in 
1740 ; and, in 1741, he published a volume of Essays MorcA amd 
PoHtieal, which reached a second edition and was supplemented 
by a second volume in 1742. The success 6f these essays gratified 
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Hume’s literary amlrition mid, perhaps, had a good deal to do with 
tlie direction of his activity towards the application and populari- 
sation of his reflections rather than to further criticism of their 
basia About this time, Hume resided, for the most part, at the pa- 
ternal estate (now belonging to his brother) of Xinewells in Berwick- 
shire ; but he was making eflbrts to secure an independent income ; 
he failed twice to obtain a university professorship ; he spent a 
trouble^me year as tutor to a lunatic nobleman ; he accompanied 
general Sl> Clair as his secretary on his expedition to France in 
1746, and on a mission to Vienna and Turin in 1748. In the latter 
year was published a third volume of Erniytt Moral ami Politieal, 
and, also, Philomphiml Essays canceminy Human Understanding, 
afterwards (1758) entitled An Enquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, in which the reasonings of lK)ok i of A Treatise, of 
Human Nature were presented in a revised but incomplete fonn. 
A second edition of this work ap{)eared in 1751, and, in the same 
year. An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (founded 
upon book iii of the Treatise) which, in the opinion of the author, 
was of all his ‘ writings, historical, philosophical, or literary, incom- 
parably the best.’ A few months later (February 1 752), he published 
a volume of Political Discourses which, he said, was ‘ the only work 
of mine that was successful on the first publication.’ According to 
Burton, it ‘ introduced Hume to the literature of the continent' It 
was translated into French in 175.3 and, again, in 1754. In 1752, 
he was appointed keeper of the advocates’ library — a post which 
made a small addition to his modest income and enabled him to 
carry out his historical work. In 1753 — 4 api)eared Essays and 
Treatises on several sulgects ; these included his various writings 
other than the Treatise and the History, and, after many changes, 
attained their final form in the edition of 1777. The new material 
added to them in later editions consisted chmfly of Pour Disserta- 
tions pifblished in 1757. The subjects of these dissertations were 
the natural history of religion, the jiassions (founded on book ii 
of the Treatise), tragedy and taste. Essays on suicide and on 
immortality had been originally designed for this volume, but were 
hurriedly withdrawn on the eve of publication. 

For more than two years, 1763 to 1765, Hume acted as secretary 
to the English embassy at Paris, where he was received with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm by the court and by literary society. ’ Here,’ 
he wrote, ‘ 1 feed on ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar, bretdihe 
incense only, and walk on flowers.’ He returned to London in 
January 1766, accompanied Rousseau, whom he had befriended 

21—2 
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and who, a few months later, repaid his kindness by provoking one 
of the most fisunous of quarrels between men of letters. Before 
the close of the year, he was again in Scotland, but, in the following 
year, was recalled to London as under-secretary of state, and it 
was not till 1769 that he finally settled in EdinbuigL There^ he 
rejoined a society less brilliant and original than that he had left in 
Paris, but possessed of a distinction of its own. Prominent among 
his friends were Robertson, Hugh Blair and others of the clergy — 
men of high character and literary reputation, and repjcf&ntative 
of a religious attitude, known in Scotland as ‘ moderatismV which 
did not disturb the serenity of Hume. He died on 25 August 
1776. 

After his death, his Own Lyfe was published by Adam Smith 
(1777), and his Dialognes concerning Natural Rdigion by his 
nephew David (1779). We hear of these Dialogues more than 
twenty years earlier ; but he was dissuaded from publishing them 
at the time, though he was concerned that they should not be lost 
and subjected the manuscript to repeated and careful revision. His 
philosophical activity may be said to have come to an end in 1757 
with the publication of Four Disa&rUUions, when he was forty-six 
years old. In spite of many criticisms,' he refused to be drawn 
into controversy ; but, in an ‘advertisement ’ to the final edition of 
Emuys and Treatues, he protested, with some irritation, against 
criticisms of A TreaMee qf Human Nature — ‘ the juvenile work 
which the Author never acknowledged.’ 

This disclaimer of his earliest and greatest work is interesting 
as a ravelation of Hume’s character, but cannot affect philosophical 
values. If he had written nothing else, and this book alone had 
been read, the infiuence of his ideas on general literature would 
have been less marked ; but his claim to rank as the greatest of 
English philosophers would not be seriously affected; it would be 
recognised that he had carried out a line of thought to dts final 
issue, and thq^eflect upon subsequent speculation would have been, 
in essentials, what it has been. 

Hume is quite clear as to the method of his enquiry. He 
recognised that 'Locke and others had anticipated him in the 
‘ attempt to introduce the experimental method of reasoning into 
moral subjects.’ Locke had, also, opened the way for deriving a 
system of philosophy from the science of the human mind ; but 
Hume for excelled him in the thoroughness and consistency with 

^ For a definition of ' moderatifim ’ by an observer of its decline, see Lord«Cook- 
bum’s Journal^ vol. u, pp. 289 — 291. 
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which he followed this way. Locke’s express paipose was to 
examine the understanding, tiiat he might dtscover 'the utmost 
extent of its tether.’ He does not doubt that knowledge can 
signify a reality outside the mind ; but he wishes to determine the 
range of this cognitive power. From the outset, Hume conceives 
the problem in a wider manner. All knowledge is a ^t or process 
of human nature ; if we are able, therefore, ‘ to explain the prin- 
ciples qf human nature,’ we shall ' in effect propose a complete 
system of the sciences.’ Without doubt, this utterance points back 
to his early discovery of a * new medium by which truth might be 
established ’ — ^a discovery whicli, at the age of eighteen, had trans- 
ported him beyond measure. In saying Uiat 'a complete system 
of the sciences ’ would result from ‘ the principles of human nature,’ 
Hume did not mean that the law of gravitation or the circulation 
of the blood could be discovered from an examination of the 
understanding and the emotions. His meaning was that, when 
the sciences are brought into system, certain general features are 
found to characterise them ; and the explanation of these general 
features is to be sought in human nature — in other words, in our 
way of knowing and feeling. His statement, accordingly, comes 
simply to this, that mental science, or what we now call psychology, 
takes the place of philosophy — is itself philosophy. 

Hume is commonly, and correctly, regarded as having worked 
out to the end the line of thought started by Locke. But, in the 
width of his purpose, the thoroughness of its elaboration and his 
clear consciousness of his task, he may be compared with Hobbes — 
a writer who had little direct effect upon his thought For Hume 
is Hobbes inverted. The latter interprets the inner world — the 
world of life and thought — by means of the external or material 
world, whose impact gives rise to the motions which we call 
perception and volition. Hume, on the other hand, will assume 
nothing^ about external reality, but interprets it by means of the 
impressions or ideas of which we are all immediately coiiscioua 
And, as Hobbes saw all things under the rule* of mechanical law, so 
Hume, also, has a universal principle of connection. 

* Here,’ he Bays, that in to say, among ideas, ‘ is a kind of Attractiim, which 
in the mental world will be found to have as extraordinary effects as in the 
natural, and to shew itself in as numy and as various forms. 

The law of gravitation finds its parallel in the law of the associa- 
tion of ideas; as the movements of masses are explidned by the 
fonaer, so the latter is used to account for the grouping of mental 
contents. * 
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In enumerating these contents, he modifies the doctrine of 
Locke. According to Locke, the material of knowledge comes 
from two difierent sources — sensation and reflection. The view 
hardly admitted of statement without postulating both a mental 
and a material world existing over against one another. Hume 
tries to avoid any such postulata His primary data are all of one 
kind; he calls them ‘impressions,’ and says that they arise ‘from 
unknown causes.’ Ideas are distinguished from impressions by 
their lesser d^;ree of ‘force and liveliness.’ Hume m^es the 
generalisation that ‘every simple idea has a simple impression 
which resembles it’; an idea is thus the ‘faint image’ of an 
impression; and there are degrees of this faintness: the ‘more 
lively and strong’ are ideas of memory, the weaker are ideas 
of imagination. Further, certain ideas, in some unexplained way, 
reappear with the force and liveliness of impressions, or, as Hume 
puts it, ‘ produce the new impressions ’ which he calls ‘ impressions 
of reflection’ and which he enumerates as passions, desires and 
emotiona Reflection is, thus, derived from sensation, although 
its impressions in their turn give rise to new ideaa All mental 
contents (in Hume’s language, aU ‘perceptions’) are derived from 
sense impressions, and these arise from unknown cansea Simple 
ideas are distinguished from simple impressions merely by their 
comparative lack of force and liveliness; but these fainter data 
tend to group themselves in an order quite diflerent from that of 
their corresponding impressiona By this ‘ association of ideas ’ are 
formed the complex ideas of relations, modes and substancea 

Such are the elements of Hume’s account of Inunan nature ; 
out of these elements, he has to explain knowledge and morality ; 
and this explanation is, at the same time, to be ‘a complete 
system of the sciencea’ He is fully alive to the problem. In 
knowledge, ideas are connected together by other relations than 
the ‘association’ whicli rules imagination; and he proceeds at 
once to an enquiry into ‘all fbose qualities which make objects 
admit of comparison.’ These, he calls ‘philosophical relations,’ 
and he arranges them under seven general heads : resemblance, 
identity, space ahd time, quantity, degree of quality, contrariety, 
cause and effect. 

All scientific propositions are regarded as expressing one or 
other of these relations. Hume regards the classification as 
exhaustive ; and, at least, it is suflSdent to form a comprehensive 
test of his theory. Since we have nothing to go upon but ideas 
and the impresdons from which ideas ori^nate, how are we to 
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* explain knowledge of these relationsf Hume’s enquiiy did not 
answer this question even to his own satis&ction; but it set a 
problmn which has had to be fikced by every subsequent thinker, 
and it has led many to adopt the sceptical conclusion to which the 
author himself was inclined. 

The ‘ phOosophical relations,’ under his analysis, fall into two 
classes. On the one hand, some of them depend entirely on the 
ideas compared : these are resemblance, contrariety, degrees in 
quality and proportions in quantity or number. On the other 
hand, the relations of identity, space and time, and causation may 
be changed without any change in tlie ideas related ; our know- 
ledge of them thus presents an obvious difficulty, for it cannot be 
derived from the ideas themselves. Hume does not take much 
trouble with the former class of relations, in which this difficulty 
does not arise. He is content to follow on Locke’s lines and to 
think that general propositions of demonstrative certainty are, 
obviously, possible here, seeing that we are merely stating a 
relationship clearly apparent in the ideas themselves. He does 
not ask whether the relation is or is not a new idea, and, if it is, 
how it can be explained — from what impression it took its rise. 
And he gives no explanation of the fixed and permanent character 
attributed to an idea when it is made the subject of a universal 
proposition. It is important to note, however, that he does not 
follow Locke in holding that mathematics is a science which is at 
once demonstrative and ‘ instructive.’ The propositions of geometry 
concern spatial relations, and our idea of space is received 'from 
the disposition of visible and tangible objects ’ ; we have ‘ no idea 
of space or extension but when we regard it as an object either of 
our sight or feeling’ {Le. touch); and, in these perceptions, we can 
never attain exactness: 'our appeal is still to the weak and fallible 
judgment which we make from the appearance of the objects, and 
correct *by a compass or common measure.’ Geometry, therefore, 
is an empirical science; it is founded on observations of approxi- 
mate accuracy only, though the variations from the normal in our 
observations may be neutralised in the general propositions which 
we form. Hume does not apply the same doctrine to arithmetic, 
on tiie ground (which his principles do not justify) that the unit is 
something unique. He is thus able to count quantity and number 
in his first class of relations and to except algebra and arithmetic 
from the effect of his subtle analysis of the foundations of 
geoqietry. In his Enquiry concerning Human Understemding, 
however, he desert^ Vithout a word of justification, the earlier 
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view which he had worked out with much care and ingenuily, * 
and treats mathematics generally as the great example of demon- 
stratire reasoning. In this later work, in which completeness is 
sacrificed to the presentation of salient features, he speaks, not of 
two kinds of relations, but of ‘relations of ideas’ and ‘matters of 
foct ' ; and, in each, he seeks to save something firom the general 
ruin of the sciences to which his premises lead. The last paragraph 
of the book sets forth his conclusion : 

When we ran over onr libraries, persuaded of these ppnoiples, what havoc 
must we make ? If we take in onr hand any volume; of divinity or school 
metaphyrics, for instance; let ns ask, Doe* it contain any abstract reasoning 
concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any experimental 
reamning concerning matter of fact and existence? No. Commit it then to 
the flames ; for it can contain nothingr but sophistry and illnsion. 

This passage, startling and ruthless as it sounds, is chiefiy 
remarkable for its reservations. It was easy to condemn ‘ divinity 
or school metaphysics ’ as illusory ; they had for long been common 
game. But to challenge the validity of mathematics or of natural 
science was quite another matter. Hume did not temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb ; but he took care that it should not visit too 
roughly the sturdy wetheis of the fiock. Yet we have seen that, 
according to his principles, mathematics rest upon observations 
which fall short of accuracy, while natural science, with its 
‘experimental reasoning concerning matter of &ct,’ depends upon 
the relation of cause and efiect. 

The examination of this relation occupies a central position in 
both his works ; and its infiuence upon subsequent thought has 
been so great as, sometimes, to obscure the importance of other 
foctors in his philosophy. He fiiced a problem into which Locke had 
hardly penetrated, and of which even Berkeley had had only a partial 
view. What do we mean when we say that one thing is cause 
and another thing its effect, and what right have we to that 
meaning ? In sense perception, we have impressions of fidme and 
of heat, for inatance; but why do we say that the fiame causes the 
heat, what ground is there for asserting any ‘ necessary connection’ 
between them ? The connection cannot be derived from any com- 
parison of the ideas of fiame and of heat ; it must come from 
impression, therefore; but there is no separate, impression of 
‘cause’ or ‘causation’ which could serve as the link between two 
objects. What^ then, is the origin of the connection ? To use the 
terminology of the Enqmry, since cause is not a ‘ relation of ideas,’ 
it must be a ‘matter of &ct ’ — an impression. But it is not itself 
a separate or simple impression; it must, therefore, be due to the 
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mode or manner in which impresdona occur, fo our experience, 
we are accuBtomed to find fiame and heat combined; we pass 
constantly from one to the other; and the custom becomes so 
strong that, whenever the impression of flame occurs, the idea of 
heat follows. Then, we mistake this mental or subjective connec- 
tion for an objective connection. Necessary connection is not in 
the objects, but only in the mind ; yet custom is too strong for us, 
and we attribute it to the objects. 

This is « simple statement of the central argument of Hume’s 
most &mous discussion. The ‘ powers ’ which Locke attributed to 
bodies must be denied — ^as Berkeley denied them. The conscious- 
ness of spiritual activity on which Berkeley relied is equally illusory 
on Hume’s principles. 

* If we reason a priori^ says Hnme, ‘anything may appear able to produce 
snythingr. The fallingr of a peeble may, for aught we know, extinguish the 
sun, or the wish of a man eontroi the planets in their orbits.’ 

This striking utterance is, strictiy, little better than a truism. No 
philosopher ever supposed that such knowledge about definite 
objects could be got in any other way than by experience. But 
Hume’s negative criticism goes much deeper than thia We have 
no right to say that the extinction of the sun needs any cause at 
all, or that causation is a principle that holds of objects ; all events 
are loose and separate. The only connection which we have a 
right to assert is that of an idea with an impression or with other 
ideas — the subjective routine which is called ‘association of ideaa’ 
Hume’s constructive theory of causation is an explanation of how 
we come to suppose that there is causal connection in the world, 
although there is really nothing more than customary association 
in our minds. 

If we admit Hume’s fundamental assumption about impressions 
and ideas, it is impossible to deny the general validity of this 
reasoning. Any assertion of a causal connection — the whole struc- 
ture of natural science, therefore — is simply a misinterpretation of 
certain mental processea At the outset, Hume himself had spoken 
of impressions as arising from ‘ unknown causes ’ ; and some expres- 
sions of the sort were necessary to give his theo^ a start and to 
carry the reader along with him ; but they are really empty worda 
Experience is confined to impressions and ideas; causation is an 
attitude towards them produced by custom — by the mode of 
sequence of ideas; its applicability is only within the range of 
impressions or ideas; to talk of an impression as caused by 
something tha^ is nei^er imiH«esion nor idea may have a very 
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real meaning to any philosopher except Home ; bat to Hnme it ' 
cannot have any meaning at alL 

The discoBsion of causation brings ont another and still more 
general doctrine held by Hume — ^his tiieory of belief. When I say 
that flame causes heat, I do not refer to a connection of ideas in 
my own mind; I am expressing belief in an objective connection 
independent of ray mental processes. Bnt Hume’s theory of 
causation reduces the connection to a subjective routing. How, 
some other impression than ‘flame’ might precede the idea of 
heat — ^the impression ‘cold,’ for instance. How is it, then, that I 
do not assert ‘cold causes heat’ ? The sequence ‘cold — ^heat’ may 
be equally real in my mind with the sequence ‘flame — ^heat’ How 
is it that the former does not give rise to belief in the way that 
the latter does ? Hume would say that the only difference is that 
the association in the former case is less direct and constant than 
in the latter, and thus leads to an idea of less force and liveliness. 
Belief, accordingly, is simply a lively idea associated with a present 
impression. It belongs to the sensitive, not to the rational, part 
of our nature. And yet it marks the fundamental distinction 
between judgment and imagination. 

In the Treatise, at any rate, there is no faltering of purpose or 
weakening of power when the author proceeds to apply his prin- 
ciples to the fabric of knowledge. It is impossible, in this place, 
to follow his subtle and comprehensive argument; but its issue is 
plain. With objections not unlike Berkeley’s, he dismisses the 
independent existence of bodies, and then he turns a similar 
train of reasoning against the reality of the self: 

When I enter most intimately into what I call myself, 1 always stumble 
on some partionlar perception or other, of heat or cold, light or dmde, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure. I can never catch myself >t any time without a 
perception, and never can observe anything bnt the perception. When my 
perceptions are removed, for any time, as by sound sleep, so long am I 
insensible of myself, and may truly be said not to exist. * 

According to*Hume’s own illustration, the mind is but the stage on 
which perceptions pass and mingle and glide away. Or, rather, 
there is no stage at all, but only a phantasmagory of impressions 
• and ideas. 

Hume’s purpose was constructive ; but the issue, as he &ces it, 
is sceptical And he is a genuine sceptic; for, even as to his 
scepticism, he is not dogmatia Why should he assent to his own 
reasoning ? he asks ; and he answers, ‘ 1 can give no reason why 
I should assent to it, and feel nothing but a atrong propensity to 
consider objects et/rongly in that view.’ itie propqnsity, however. 
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strong only when the ‘bent of mind’ is in a certain directimi; a 
dinner, a game of backgammon, makes such speculations appear 
ridiculous; and ‘nature’ suffices to ‘obliterate all ihese chimeras.’ 
A year later, Hume referred again to this sceptical imptute, in an 
appendix' to the third volume of his Treatiae\ and there, with 
remarkable insight, he diagnosed the causes of his own failure. 
The passage deserves quotation, seeing that it has been often 
overlooked, and is, nevertheless, one of the most significant utter- 
ances in thu history of philosophy. 

In short there are two principles, which I cannot render consistent ; nor is it 
in mjr power to renonnce either of them, vis. that all our distinct perceptions 
are distinct existences^ and that the mind never perceives any real connexion 
among distinct existences. Did onr perceptions either inhere in somethinf 
dmrin and individual, or did the mind perceive some real connexion amona 
them, there would be no difficulty in the case. For my part, I must plead 
the privilege of a sceptic, and confess that this diffictdty is too hard for my 
understanding. I pretend not, however, to pronounce it absolutely insu- 
perable. Others, perhaps, or myself, upon more mature reflexions, may 
discover some hypothesis that wiU reconcile those contradictions. 

Hume seems himself to have made no further attempt to solve the 
problem. His followers have been content to build their systems 
on his foundation, with minor improvements of their own, but 
without overcoming or facing the fundamental difficulty which he 
saw and expressed. 

The logical result of his analysis is far from leading to that 
‘ complete system of the sciences ’ which he had anticipated from 
his ‘new medium ’ ; it leads, not to reconstruction, but to a sceptical 
dbintegration of knowledge; and he was clearsighted enough to 
see this result. Thenceforward, scepticism became the characteristic 
attitude of his mind and of his writings. But his later works ex- 
hibit a less thorough scepticism than that to which his thinking 
led. Even his Enquiry wnceminy Human Understanding shows 
a weakening of the sceptical attitude, in the direction of a ‘miti- 
gated scepticism’ which resembles modern positivism and admits 
knowledge of phenomena and of mathematical relations. 

When he came to deal with concrete problems, his principles 
were often applied in an emasculated form. But the ‘ new medium ’ 
is not altogether discarded ; appeal is constanfly made to the 
mental factor — ^impression and idea. This is characteristic of 
Hume’s doctrine of morality. ‘Here is a matter of fact; but 
’tis the object of feeling not of reason. It lies in yourself not 
in the object’ And from this results his famous definition of 
virtuq: ‘every quality of the mind is denominated virtuous which 
ipves pleasure by the mSre survey ; as every quality which produces 
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pain is called vidona’ Hie ‘aentimenta of approbation or blame**’ 
which thua ariae depmid, in all caaea, on aympathy; aympathy 
with the pleaanrea and pdna of othera ia, thus, postulated by Hume 
as an nltiinate fact; the reasonings of Butler and Hutcheson pre- 
vented him from seeking to account for it as a refined form of 
selfishness, as Hobbes had done ; and yet, upon his own premises, 
it remains inexplicable. In his Enquiry concerning tAe Principles 
qf Morals, his differences from Hobbes, and even i^m Iipcke, are 
still more clearly shown than in the Trcaiisc ; he defends the reality 
of disinterested benevolence; and the sentiment of moral appro- 
bation is described as 'humanity,* or 'a feeling for the happiness 
of mankind,* which, it is said, ‘nature has made universal in the 
spedes.* This sentiment, again, is always directed towards qualities 
which tend to the pleasure, immediate or remote, of the person 
observed or of others. Thus, Hume occupies a place in the 
utilitarian succession ; but he did not formulate a quantitative 
utilitarianism, as Hutcheson had already done. He drew an 
important distinction, however, between natural virtues, such as 
benevolence, which are immediately approved and which have a 
direct tendency to produce pleasure, and artificial virtues, of 
which justice is the type, where botli the approval and the 
tendency to pleasure are mediated by the social system which 
the virtue in question supporis. 

Hume exerted a profound infiuence upon theology, not only 
by the general trend of his speculation but, also, through certain 
specific writings. Of these writings, the most important are the 
essay ‘ Of Miracles ’ contained in An Enquiry concerning Human 
Understanding, the dissertation entitled ‘The Natural History 
of Religion,’ and Dialogues concerning Nainrcd Bdigion. The 
first-named is the most frimous; it produced a crowd of answers, 
and it had a good deal to do with public attention being attracted 
to the author’s works. It consists of an expansion of 'a simple 
and ingenious argument, which had occurred to him when writing 
his Treatise of Human Natnre, but which, strangely enough, is 
inconsistent with the principles of that worL It regards ‘laws 
of nature’ as established by a uniform experience, ‘miracles* as 
violations of these laws and, the evidence for these miracles as 
necessarily inferior to the ‘testimony of the senses’ which establishes 
the laws of nature. Whatever vatidity these positions may have 
on another philosophical theory, fbe meaning both of laws of 
nature and of miracles as confiicting with ihese laws evaporates 
under the analysis by whidb, as in Home's^ TreaUs^, all events are 
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«teen as ‘loose and separate.’ 'The Natural History of Religion* 
contains reflections of greater signiflcanoe. Her^ Hume distin- 
guishes between the tilieoretical argument which leads to theism 
and the actual mental processes from which religion has arisea 
Its ‘foundation in reason’ is not the same thing as its ‘origin in 
human nature’; mid he made an important step in advance by 
isolating this latter question and treating it apart He held that 
religion arose ‘ from a concern with regard to the events of Ufe, and 
from thelnijessant hopes and fears which actuate the human mind,’ 
and, in particular, from the ‘melancholy’ rather than from the 
‘ agreeable ’ passions ; and he maintained the thesis that polytheism 
preceded theism in the historical development of belief. 

‘The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery.’ 
Such is the concluding reflection of this work. But a further 
and serious attempt to solve the riddle is made in Diaiogue$ 
ctnuxmmg Natural Religion. This small book contains the 
author’s mature views on ultimate questiona It is written in his 
most perfect style, and shows his mastery of the dialogue form. 
There is none of the usual scenery of the dramatic dialogue; but 
the persons are distinct, the reasoning is lucid, and the interest is 
sustained to the end. Ifie traditional aiguments are examined 
with an insight and directness which were only equalled afterwards 
by Kant; but, unlike Kant, and with insight more direct if not 
more profound, Hume finds the most serious difficulties of the 
question in the realm of morala The form of the work makes it 
not altogether easy to interpret ; and some commentators have 
held that Hume’s own views should not be identified with those of 
the more extreme critic of theism. Hume himself says as much 
at the close of the work; but his habitual irony in referring to 
religious topics is part of the difficulty of interpretation. All the 
speakers in the Dialogues are represented as accepting some kind 
of theistie belief ; and it is not necessary to* attribute expressions 
of this kind simply to irony. The trend of the argument is towards 
a shadowy form of theism — ‘that the cause or causes of 'order 
in the universe probably bear some remote analogy to human 
intelligence’ ; and, in a remarkable footnote, the*author seems to 
be justifying his own right to take up such a position : 

No pliil naophiool Dogmatist denies, that there are diffioalties both with 
regard to the senses and to all soienoe; and that these difflcnlties are in a 
ragnlar, logical method, absolutely insolvable. No Sceptic denies, that we lie 
nnder an absolute necessity, notwithstanding these difflcnlties, of thinking, 
and bslioTing, and reasoning with regard to all kind of snbjeota, and even 
of fregnently assenting wtth confidenee and security. 
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In other wordsf, his logic leads to complete scepticism; bnty just* 
because the * difficulties-’ are insoluble, he claims a right to dis- 
regard them, and to act and think like other men, when action 
and thought are called for. 

For this reason, his theory of knowledge has little effect upon 
his political and economical essays, although they are closely 
connected with his ethical and psychological views. The separate 
essays were published, in various volumes, between 1741 ajid 1777 ; 
and, in the interval, political philosophy was profoundly influenced 
by the works of Montesquieu and Rousseau. The essays do not 
make a system, and economics is in them not definitely distinguished 
from politics ; but both system and the distinction are suggested in 
the remarks on the value of general principles and general reason- 
ings which he prefixed to the essays on commerce, money and other 
economical subjects. ‘When we reason upon general subjects,’ 
he says, ‘ our speculations can scarcely ever be too fine, provided 
they be just’ 

In both groups of essays, Hume was not merely a keen critic of 
prevailing theories and conceptions ; his knowledge of human nature 
and of history guided his analysis of a situation. A growing clearness 
of doctrine, also, may be detected by comparing his earlier with 
his later utterances. In later editions, he modified his acceptance 
of the traditional doctrines of the natural equality of men, and of 
consent as the origin of society. The essay ‘Of the Origin of 
Government,’ first published in 1777, makes no mention either 
of divine right or of ori^nal contract. Society is traced to its 
origin in the fiimily; and political society is said to have been 
established ‘in order to administer justice’ — though its actual 
beg^nings are sought in the concert and order forced upon men 
by war. Again, whereas, in an earlier essay, he had said that ‘ a 
constitution is only so lar good as it provides a remedy against 
maladministration,’ he came, later, to look upon its tendency to 
liberty as marking the perfection of civil society — ^although there 
must always be a druggie between liberty and the authority 
without which government could not be conducted. His political 
t hinking , accordingly, tends to limit the range of legitimate govern- 
mental activity ; similarly, in economics, he criticises the doctrine 
of the mercantilists, and on various points anticipates the views 
of the analytical economists of a later generation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, nothing in these essays shows better his insight into the 
principles of economics than the letter which, diortly befose his 
death, he wrote to Adam Smith upon receipt of a copy of The 
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• WecHih of NadoiM. In this letter, after a warm expression 01 
praise for, and satisfiEM^on with, his friend’s achiermnent, he 
makes a single criticism — cannot think that the rent of fiu*ms 
makes any part of the price of the produce, but that the price is 
determine altogether by the quantity and the demand’ — ^which 
suggests that he himself had arrived at the theory of rent commonly 
associated with the name of Ricardo. 

• IL Adam Smith 

Adam Smith was bom^at Kirkcaldy on 6 June 1723. He was 
educated at the university of Glasgow, where he had Hutcheson as 
one of his teachers, and, in 1740, he proceeded to Oxford, where he 
resided continuously through term and vacation for more than 
six years. Like Hobbes in the previous century, and Gibbon and 
Bentham shortly after his own day, he has nothing that is good to 
say of the studies of the university. His own college of Bstlliol 
gave small promise of its future &me: it was, then, chiefly distin- 
guished as a centre of Jacobitism, and its authorities confiscated 
his copy of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature ; but its excellent 
library enabled him to devote himself to assiduous study, mainly in 
Greek and Latin literature. After some years spent at home, he 
returned to Glasgow as professor of logic (1751) and, afterwards, 
(1752) of moral philosophy. In 1759, he published his Theory oj 
Moral Sentiments, which brought him immediate fama Early in 
1764, he resigned his professorship in order to accompany the young 
duke of Buccleuch on a visit to France which lasted over two years. 
This marks the beginning of the second and more famous period of 
his literary career. He found Toulouse (where they first settled) 
much less gay than Glasgow, and, therefore, started writing a book 
'in order to pass away the timeV This is probably the first refer- 
ence to the great work of his riper years. But it does not mark 
the beginning of his interest in economica By traction and by 
his own preference, a comprehensive treatment of social philo- 
sophy was included in the work of the moral philosophy chair at 
Glasgow; and there is evidence to show that seme of his most 
characteristic views had been written down even before he settled 
there*. When, in 1765—6, Smith resided for many months in I^tris 
with his pupil, he was received into the remarkable society of 

1 Cf. Bae, J., Life of Adam Smith, p. 179. 

* d. Stewart, Dugald, Life and Writinge of Adam Smith in Worke, toL x, 
pp. 67, 68. * 
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' econcmtiats ’ (commonly •known as the ' idiydocrats* ’X Qnesnay, • 
Ae leader of the school, had published his Maximet gin^raiw 
de gouvememmt ^wmomique and his Tableau 4eonomique in 1758 ; 
and Turgot, who was soon to make an effort to introduce their 
common principles into the national finance, was, at this time, writing 
his R^Uxumi mr la fornuxtion el la diUrilmtion dee ridmeee, 
although it was not published till some years later. Smith held 
the work of the physiocrats, and of Quesnay in particular, in high 
esteem ; only death robbed Quesnay of the honour of haVing The 
WeaMt o/Natione dedicated to him. The exact extent of Smith’s 
indebtedness to the school is matter of controversy. But, two things 
seem clear, though they have been sometimes overlooked. He 
shared their objection to mercantilism and their approval of com- 
mercial freedom on grounds at which he had arrived before their 
works were published ; and he did not accept their special theory 
that agriculture is the sole source of wealth, or the practical con- 
sequence which they drew from the principle that the revenue of 
the state should be derived from ‘ a single tax ' on land. After his 
return from France, Smith settled down quietly with his mother 
and cousin at Kirkcaldy and devoted himself to the composition 
of The WeaMt, ofNaJtione, which was published in 1776. In 1778, 
he removed to !^inburgh as commissioner of customs; he died on 
17 July 1790. 

Apart from some minor writings, Adam Smith was the author 
of two works of unequal importance. These two works belong to 
different periods of his life — ^the professorial, in which he is looked 
upon as leading the ordinary secluded life of a scholar, and the 
later period, in which he had gathered wider knowledge of men 
and afiairs. And the two works differ in the general impression 
whidi they are apt to produce. According to the earlier, sympathy, 
or social feeling, is the foundation of morality; the ideal of the 
later work is that of *a social system in which each person is left 
free to pursue his own interest in his own way, and the author 
throws gentle ridicule upon the ‘affectation’ of ‘trading for the 
public benefit’ Undue stress has, however, been laid upon the 
difference ; it iw superficial rather than fundamental, and results 
from the diversity of subject and method in the two works rather 
than from an opposition between their underlying ideas. Indeed, 
it may be argued that tiie social frtctor in the individual, which 
is brou^t out in the ethical treatise, is a necessary condition of 

^ This term was inyented by Dupoot de Nemours (1789 — 1817), a younger gaember 
of the school. 
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«Ph^ view of a harmony between public and prirate interests 
yriddi nndmlies the doctrine of ‘natural liberty’ taught in The 
WeaUh <tf Natione. 

The Theory of Moral SemUmeiUe covers much ground already 
traversed by preceding British moralists. It is an elaborate analysis 
of the various forms and olgects of the moral consdousneea It is 
written in a flowing and eloquent, if rather difliise, style; it is ftiU 
of apt illuBtration ; and the whole treatise is dominated by a leading 
idea. Smith’s central problem, like that of his predecessors, is to 
explain the lact of moral approval and disapprovaL He discards 
the doctrine of a special ‘ moral sense,’ impervious to analysis, which 
had been put forward by Shaftesbuiy and Hutcheson. Like Hum^ 
he r^ptrds sympathy as the fundamental fact of the moral con- 
sdousness ; and he seeks to show, more exactly than Hume had 
done, how sympathy can become a test of morality. He sees that 
it is not, of itself, a sufficient test A spectator may imaginatively 
enter into the emotional attitude of another man, and this is 
sympathy; but it is not a justification of the man’s attitude. The 
spectator may have misunderstood the circumstances, or his own 
interests may have been involved. Accordingly, the only sympathy 
that has ethical value is^that of an ‘ impartiad and well-informed 
spectator.’ But this impartial and well-informed spectator, whose 
sympathy with our passions and affections would be their adequate 
justification, is not an actual but an ideal person ; and, indeed. 
Smith recognises as much when he says that we have to appeal 
from ‘the opinions of mankind’ to ‘the tribunal of [ourj own 
conscience’ — ^to ‘the man within the breast’ The great merit 
of the theory, as worked out by Smith, is its recognition of the 
importance of the social factor in morality, and of sympathy as the 
means by which this social fiustor operates. The individual man, in 
his view, is a being of social structure and tendenciea But the 
social side of his nature is not exaggerated: if man ‘can subsist 
only in society,’ it is equally true that ‘eveiy mantis by nature 
first and principally recommended to his own care.’ These points 
modify the contrast between the teaching of his first work and the 
‘ individualism ’ of his economic theory. • 

Adam Smith is frequently spoken of as tiie founder of political 
eooiK«my. By this is meant that he was the first to isolate economic 
fiicts, to treat them as a whole, and to treat them scientifically. 
But, nine years before the publication of The WeaUh of Nations, 
another work appeared whidi may be r^arded as having antici- 
pated it in this respect — Sir James Steuart’s Inqmry into the 
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Prinieipk$ af F<iHtioal Economy, Steoart iras a Jacobito lalt^ » 
who, in 1763, retained from a long exile abroad. He had trar^^ 
extensiTely, and his work contains the result of obsemdioh ' of 
diflhroit states of society as well as of qrstematic r^edion*f l^t' 
it is without merit in respect of literary form. It is presented, to 
the public as ‘an attempt towards reducing to prindple^ and . 
forming into a regular sdence, the complicated interests 
domestic polii^.’ It deals with ‘population, agriculture, trade, 
industry, money, coin, interest, circulation, banks,, dkchange, 
public oredit, and taxes’ ; and the author has a definite view of 
scientific method. He speaks, indeed, of ‘the art of political 
economy,* using the term ‘political economy* in much the same 
sense as that in which Smith utod it in de^ng with ‘systems of 
political economy ’ in the fourth book of his great work. But this 
art is the statesman’s business; and behind the statesman stands 
‘the speculative person, who, removed from the practice, extracts the 
principles of this science from ohaerva^m, and r^/kdMn.’ Steuart 
does not pretend to a system, but only to ‘a clear deduction .of 
principles.’ These principles, however, are themselves gathered 
from experience. His first chapter opens with the assertion, ‘Man 
we find acting uniformly in all ages, in*ldl countries, and in all 
dimates, from the principles of setf-interest, expediency, duty and 
passioa’ And, of these, ‘the ruling principle’ which he follows is 
‘the principle of self-interest’ From this point, the author’s 
method may be described as deductive, and as resembling that 
of Smith’s successors more than it does Smith’s own. Further, he 
recognises that the conclusions, like the principles from which they 
proceed, are abstract and may not fit aU kinds of social conditions, 
so that ‘ the political economy in each [country] must necessarily 
be difTerent’ How for Smith took account of Steuart’s reasonings 
we cannot say; he does not mention his name: though he is 
reported to have said that he understood Steuart’s system better 
from his talkAhan from his book. 

Adam Smith does not begin with a discourse on method; he 
was an artist in exposition; and he feared, perhaps unduly, any 
appearance of pedantry. He plunges at once into his subject: 
‘The annual labour of every nation is the fond which originally 
supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life which 
it annually consumes.’ These first words suggest the prevailittg 
theme. Wealth consists not in the predous metals, but in the 
goods which men use or consume ; and its source or cagse is 
labour. On this foundation, he builds the ttruoture of his sde&oe ; 
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he saye nothing about it— ire am trace the method 
'he regarded as iqipropriate to his enquiry. It may be 
^teetftid shortly as abstafuct reasoiing checked and rdnfhroed 
fay historical investigation. The main theorems oi the analytical 
economics of a later period are to be found expressed or suggested 
in his work; but almost every deduction is supported by concrete 
instances. Rival schools have, thus, r^;arded him as their founder, 
and are witnesses to his grasp of principles and insight into foots. 
He ooul(f isolate a cause and follow out its efiects; and, if he was 
apt sometimes to exaggerate its prominence in the complex of 
human motives and social conditions, it was because the foots at 
his disposal did not suggest the necessary qualifications of his 
doctrine, although more recent experience has shown that the 
qualifications are needed. 

Adam Smith isolates the fitct of wealth and makes it the 
subject of a science. But he sees this foct in its connections 
with life as a whole. His reasonings are g;rounded in a view of 
hunuui nature and its environment, both of which meet in labour, 
the source of wealth and also, as he thinks, the ultimate standard 
of the value of commodities. In the division of labour, he sees the 
first step taken by man ih industrial progress. His treatment of 
this subject has become classical, and is too well known for quota- 
tion; it is more to the purpose to point out that it was an 
unerring instinct for essentials which led him, in his first chapter, 
to fix attention on a point so obvious that it might easily have 
been overlooked and yet of for-reaching importance in social 
development generally. The division of labour, according to 
Smith, is the result of ‘the propensity to truck, barter, and 
exchange one thing for another.’ But his analysis of motives 
goes deeper than this; and, so fisur as they are concerned with 
wealth, human motives seem to be reduced ^by him to two: ‘the 
passion for present ei^oyment' which ‘prompts to expense,’ and 
‘the desire of bettering our condition’ which ‘prompts to save.’ 
Both are selfish ; and it is on this motive of self-interest, or a view 
of one’s own advantage, that Smith constantly relies. He con- 
structs an economic commonwealth which consisfo of a multitude 
of persons, each seeking his own interest and, in so doing, un- 
wittingly furthering the public good — thus {unmoting ‘an aid 
whi(^ was no part of his intention.’ 

‘TbenatarsI effort of every indiridoal to better Us own eondi<ion,*lie8ars, 
‘whenasoffered to exert itself witii fireedom and aeenrity, b so powerful a 
pi^ntisihi that it b aboe, fand willioat any ass bt anee, not only eapaUe of 
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flHiyiilg cn the aooieiy to wealth aiid j^nepei^, hot of anmioaitiivr •• 
hnndred impertiiieiit oUtmetioiu wMii iriiidi tiw Mly of hnmni lows too 
often eneomben its oipenilione.* ^ 

like niany other idiilosophers of the time, assom^ ti4t 
there was a natural identity of public and private intweat. It is 
a comfortable belief that society would be served best if eveiybody 
looked after his own interests ; and, in an economist, this belief was, 
perhaps, an inevitable reaction from a condition in which state regu- 
lation of industry had largely consisted in distributing monopolies 
and other privilegea In Smith’s mind, the belief was also bound 
up with the view that this identity of interests resulted from the 
guidance of ‘the invisible hand’ t^t directs the &te of mankind. 
But the belief itself was incapable of verification, and subsequent 
industrial history refutes it Indeed, in various places in his work^ 
Smith himself declines to be bound by it He thinks that the 
interests of the landowners and of the working class are in 
dose agreement with the interest of society, but that those of 
'merdiants and master manufrcturers ’ have not the same connec- 
tion with the public interest ‘The interest of the dealers,’ he 
saysi, ‘is always in some respects difierent from, and even opposite 
to, that of the public.’ The harmony ’of interests, therefore, is 
incomplete. Nor would it be fiur to say tiiat Smith had 
relinquished, in Tht WeaUh of Nationa, his earlier view of the 
social factor in human motive. What he did hold was, rather, 
that, in the pursuit of wealth, that is to say, in industry and 
commerce, the motive of self-interest predominates; in frmous 
passages, he speaks as if qo other motive need be taken into 
account; but he recognises its varying strength ; and it is only 
in the class of ‘merchants and master manufocturers’ that he 
regards it as having free course : they are acute in the perception 
of their own interest^and unresting in its pursuit; in the country 
gentleman, on the other hand, selfish interest is tempered by 
generosity and weakened by indolence. 

From the nature of mau and the environment in which he is 
placed. Smith derives his doctrine of ‘the natural progress of 
opulence.’ Subsistence is ‘prior to conveniency and luxury’; 
agriculture provides the former, commerce the latter ; tiie culti- 
vation of the country, therefore, precedes the increase of tiie 
town; the town, indeed, has to subsist on the surplus produce of 
tiie country; foreign commerce comes later stilL This is tiie 
natural order, and it is promoted by man’s natural indingtiona 
But human institutions have thwarted tUhse nati^ indinatioq^ 
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%iid, *iii many reepects, entirely inTmied ’ the nataral order. Up 
to Adam Smith's time, the regulation of industry had bemi almost 
opireraally admitted to be part of the government’s fhnodons; 
critidsm of the principles and methods of this regulation had not 
been wanting; the theory of 'the balance of trade,' for instance, 
important in the doctrine of the mercantilists, had been ex* 
amined and rejected by Hume and* by others before him. But 
Smith mpde a oompreheiirive survey of the means by which, in 
agriculture,*in the home trade and in foreign commerce, the state 
had attempted to regulate industry; these attempts, he thought, 
were all diversions of the course of trade from its 'natural channels’ ; 
and he maintained that they were uniformly pemicioua Whether 
it acts by preference or by restraint, every such system ' retards, 
instoid of accelerating, the progress of the society towards real 
wealth and greatness; and diminishes, instead of increasing, the 
real value of the annual produce of its land and labour.’ When 
all such systems are swept away, 'the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty establishes itself of its own accord.’ 

The ideas and arguments of Adam Smith were -influential, at a 
later date, in establisliingi^e system of free trade in Great Britain ; 
and, perliaps, it would be not ihr wrong to say that a generation 
of economists held his views on this question to be his most solid 
title to fame. He regarded liberty as natural in contrast with the 
artiflciality of government control ; and the term * natural ’ plays 
an ambiguous part in his general reasonings, changing its shade of 
meaning, but always implying a note of approval. In this, he only 
used the language,of his time — ^though Hume had pointed out that 
the word was treacherous. But it has to be borne in mind that, 
while he extolled this ' natural liberty ' as the best thing for trade, 
he did not say that it was in all cases the best thing for a country. 
He saw that there were other things than wealth which were worth 
having, rad that of some of these the state was the guardian. 
Security must take precedence of opulence, and, oif this ground, 
he would restrict natural liberty, not only to defend the national 
safety, but, also, for tiie protection of individual t];aders. 

III. OTHXR PHILOSOPHIOAIi WbITBRS 

As we look back upon the development of philosophical 
proUems, it might seem that, for a philosoffliicai writer after 
Hnmfl, there iraa but pne thing worth doing-4o answer him, if 
posrible; and, if that wwe not poeriUe, to keep dlent. But the 
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iasae was not quite so clear to hia oontemporariea. Indeed, Ida 
own example did not preaa it liom& It ahowed, on the eontraiy, 
that work of importance might be done in certain departmeota 
eTMi when the contradiction waa ignored to which Hnme had 
reduced the theory of knowledge. Soon after the publication of 
A Treaiite qf Htmom Naiture, valuable writinga appeared on 
paychology, and \>n moral and political theory; there were alao 
critica of Hume in conaiderable number ; and one of thaj; number 
had both the inaight to trace Hume’s aceptidsm to its logical origin 
and the intellectual capadty to set forth a theory *of knowledge in 
whidh the same difficulty should not arise. 

Among the psychologists, the most important place belongs to 
David Hartley, a physician, and sometime fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, whose OhservaMom on Mem : Im frame, his dnlby, a/nd 
Ms earpeetaltiows appeared in 1749. The rapid march of philosophical 
thought in the previous forty years was ignored by, and probably 
unknown to, the author. Ihe whole second part of his book in 
which he works out a theological theory may be regarded as 
antiquated. He does not mention Berl^ley; he seems never to 
have heard of David Hume. But the first or psychological part 
of the book has two striking features: it is a systematic attempt 
at a physiological psychology, and it develoj^ the theory of 
the association of ideas in a way which infiuenced, &r more than 
Hume did, the views of the later assodational school of James Mill 
and Ms successors. The physiological doctrine was suggested by 
certiun passages in Newton’s Optics. Hartley supposes that the 
contact of an external object with the sensory nerves excites 
‘vibrations in the mther residing in the pores of these nerves’; 
these vibrations enter the brain, are ‘propagated freely every 
way over the whole medullary substance,’ and sensations ar^the 
result; further, they leave vestiges or traces behind them^ and^Uus 
is the origin of ideas which depend on minute vibrations or ‘ vibra- 
tiuncles.’ Motor activity is explained in a similar way. This 
physiological view is the basis of his whole doctrine of mind, and, 
more particularly, of the doctrine of association. In reqiect of the 
latter doctrine, Kuiley wrote under the infiuence of Locke ; but he 
has left it on record that the suggestion to make use of association 
as a general principle of psychological e;q>lanation came firom John 
Gay, who had written A DissertoMon prefixed to Law's English 
traiislation of archlddiop King’s Origin EvQ (1731), in whi<ffi 
the doctrine was used to explain the oonnecti<m of mmralily witii 
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J*ociafciOT itself gave a graerelised Btatomoit of its laws and 
^phed it to the details of mental lifa He did not see^ as Hume 
had seen, the special diflBcuIty of applying it so as to explain 
judgment, assent, or belief 

Abraham Tucker was a psychologist of a different temper from 
Hartley. He was a constant critic of Hartley’s physiolo^cal 
doctrines, and he excelled in that introspectiTe analysis which 
has been practised by many English writers. Tucker was a 
country gentleman whose chief employment was a study of the 
things of the mind. The first fhiit of his refiection was a fragment 
Freewitt, Fordeimwledge and Foie (1763), published under the 
pseudonym of Edward Search ; certain criticisms of this piece 
produced, also in 1763, Jfan in qnest qf Uinue^f: or a Defence 
of the Individuality of the Human Mimlt 'by Cuthbert Com- 
ment.’ Thereafter, he did not turn aside from his great work, The 
Light of Nature fmrmed, of which the first four volumes were 
published by himself (again under the name of Search) in 1765, 
and the last three appeared after his death (1774). The author 
was a man of leisure himself, mid he wrote for men of leisure; he 
was not without method ; but his plan grew as he proceeded ; 
when new fields of enquiry opened, he did not refuse to wander in 
them; and he liked to set forth his views de omnibus rdnts et 
qmbmdam aliis. Indeed, it is a work of inordinate length, and 
the whole is of unequal merit Many of tiie long chapters have 
lost their interest through lapse of time and the changes which 
time has brought Others, perhaps, may appeal to us only when 
we can catch the author’s mood. Such are. the speculations — ^put 
forward as purely hypothetical — concerning the soul’s vehide, the 
mundane soul and the vision of the disembodied souL Mysticism 
is Sjpt td appear fantastic when expressed in language so matter of 
fruit; but die writer has a rare power of realising his fimciea 
The chapters, however, which deal more specifically with human 
nature are a genuine and important contribution to the litera- 
ture of mind and morals. The writer was as innocent of Hume 
as was Hartley ; he criticised Berkdey, though seldom witii insi|^t 
and never with sympathy ; and he took Locke as his master. But 
he was not a slavish follower; it would be difficult to instance 
finer or more exhaustive critidan than his examination of the 
LodLean view that aQ action has for its motive the most presnng 
uneasiness. ^ morifi doctrine is; perhaps; still more remarkaUe 
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for tile candour and elaboration with whidi he diacnaaed the 
problem which &ced«all follpwera of Locke — the oonaistenpy o& 
an analyaia of action in terms of personal pleasure and jiain with 
a theory of morality in which benevolmice is suprem& Herein, he 
provided most of the material afterwards made use of by Pidey. 
Into the details of his teaching it is impossible to enter. But, 
perhaps, it is not"too much to say that only his difoiseness has 
prevented him from becoming a classia The mere masp of the 
book is deterrent Tet he would be an unlucky reader who could 
spend half-an-hour over its pages without finding something to 
arrest his attention and even to enthral his interest The author* 
sees mankind and the human lot- with a shrewd but kindly eye ; 
his stores of illustration are inexhaustible and illuminate subjects 
which in other hands would be dull; even the subtlest i>oints 
are made clear by a style which is free and simple and varied ; 
there is never any trace of sentimentality ; but there are passages 
of humour and of pathos worthy of Goldsmith. 

Richard Price, a native of Glamorgan, who became a Unitarian 
minister in London, left his mark on more than one department 
of thou^t His OhaervdMona on Bever»umary Payment (1771) 
made a distinct advance in the theory of life assurance. His 
Appeal to ^ PtMie on Oie Sidject of the National Dd>t (1771) 
is said to have contributed to the reestablishment of the sinking 
fund. He was drawn into the current of revolutionary politics and 
became a leading exponent of their ideas. His ObservaHons on 
the Nature qf OivU Liberty, the Prindplee of Government, and 
the JuetUse and PoUey of the War with America made him fomous 
in two continents. The preface to the first edition was dated 
8 February, that to the fifth edition 12 March, 1776. Additiondl 
ObtorvaUone on the sapae subject appeared in 1777, and a Qen&ral 
Introdnctnon and S/vppimemt to the two tracts in 1778. 
revolution in France was the occasion for A Diecouree on the 
Love of our Country, delivered on Nov. 4, 1789 ; and this he 
closed with a Nutw dindttie: ‘After sharing in the benefits of one 
Revolution, I have been spared to be a witness to two other Revo- 
lutions, both gloriona’ This Discourse had the further distinction 
of provoking Burke’s R^ectiam on the Beodution in France. 
Bu^ fiunous as his political partisanship made him at the time. 
Price has a better title to be remembered for his first work, 
A Bemew qf the Principal Questions in Morale (1757 ; 3rd«dn, 
revised and enlarged, 1787). . * 
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Price hfu the mathematidan'e intwest in Intdlectnal o(»ioeptB 
end hk power of dealing with abetractions. «In philoeoidiy, he is a 
' snooessor of Cudworth and Clarke, and the theories of knowledge 
of both Locke and Hume are attacked at the roots. Hie under- 
standing or reason (he aigues) has its own ideas, for which it does 
not depend upon sense-impression. Necessity, possibility, identity, 
cause are instances of such abstract ideas. They are ‘ intelligible 
objects ’^discovered by Hhe eye of the mind.’ Reason is thus *the 
source of new ideas ’ ; and among them are the ideas of right and 
wrong; these are simple ideas and perceived by an immediate 
'intuition’ of the understanding: ‘morality is a branch of neces- 
sary truth.’ The system which Price bases on this view has become, 
more than any other, the type of modem intuitional ethics. 

Joseph Priestley had many points of sympathy with Price. They 
belonged to the same profession — ^the Unitarian ministry — and they 
were prominent on the same side in the revolutionary politics of 
the day. But, in spite of this similarity and of their personal 
friend^ip, they represent different attitudes of mind. Price was 
a mathematician, iamili^ with abstract ideas, and an intellectnalist 
in philosophy. Priestley was a chemist, busied in experiments, a 
convinced disciple of the empirical philosophy and a supporter of 
materialism. He was the author of The History and present State 
0 / Eleetrieity (1767), and, afterwards, of numerous papers and 
treatises on chemical sulyects, which recorded the results of his 
original investigations and have established his fame as a man of 
science. He came early under the influence of Hartley and pub- 
lished a simplification of his book— omitting the doctrine of 
vibrations and laying stress solely on the princiifle of the asso- 
ciation of ideas; but he rejected Hartley’s .view of mind as an 
im^terial principle and held that the powers termed mental are 
the result ‘of such an oiganical structure as that of the brain.’ 
His philoBophicid views were expressed and defended in Disqui- 
sitions rdatmg to Matter and Spirit (1777)i in The Doctrine of 
PhilosiophiefA Neeessitiy (1777) and in A Free Di^smsion (1778) on 
these topics with Price; and he also published (1774) An Exand- 
nation of the doctrines of Reid and others of the new school dt 
Scottish philosophers. Of greater interest than these, howevw, is 
the diort Essay on the First Principles of Ooverwnent (1768). 
This forms a contrast to the a priori arguments in which Price 
delighted— although i^ practical tendency is the same. It im>- 
pounds ‘one .general idea,’ namely, ‘tint all people live in 
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0odety for their mntnal adrantage^’ and draws the oondndon 
tlwt their baldness is ‘the great standard by which erery 
thing relating to that state must finally be determined.’ Priestley 
thns set the example, which Bentham followed, of taking utili- 
tarian considerations for the basis of a philosophical radicalism, 
instead of the dogmas about natural rights common with other 
reyolntionary thinkers of the period. He did not anticipate Bentham 
in using the fomous utilitarian formula (as he is <^n said^to have 
done^), but he did precede him in taldng the happiness of the 
majority as the test in every political question, and he made it 
easier for Bentham to use the same standard in judging jHivate 
conduct 

In a somewhat similar way, the exhaustive analyses of Tucker 
led to the theolqgical utilitarianism of William Paley, sometime 
fellow of Christ’s college, Cambridge, and senior wrangler in 1763. 
Paley was not a writer of marked originality. If, in his Priwsiples 
of MortU cmd Political PhiloBophy (1786), he owed much to 
Tncker, in his View of the Evideneee of Chri^iamty (1794), he 
depended on the Criterion (1762) of ifohn Douglas, bishop of 
Salisbury— a reply to Hume’s argument against miracles — and on 
Nathaniel Lardner’s Credibility of the Qoepd History (1723 — 65); 
and, in his Nodurcd Theology (1804), he drew much material from 
John Bay’s The Wisdom qf Ood mcmifeded in the Worhe of the 
Creation (1691), from William Derham’s Physico-Theology (1713) 
and from the work of the Dutchman Nieuwentyt, which had been 
translated into English in 1730 as The BeUgioue PhUoaopher. 
His Horte Pasdinoe (1790) is said to be the most oiigipal, and to 
have been the least successful, of lus publicationa ^ese four 
books form a consistent system. Probably, no Englidr wr^r has 
ever excelled Paley jn power of marshalling argunlents car in 
dearness of reasoning ; and these merits have given sonfe orhis 
works a longer life as academic text-books than their other 
merits can justify. Paley was, essentially, a man of his time and 
his views were its views, though express^ with a skill whidi was 
all lus own. 

In his Moral Philosophy, there is no trace of the vacillation at 
criticd points which marks most of bis mnpirical' predecessors. The 
only mritidsm to which it lies open is that morality; vanishes whoi 
reduced to a calculation of selfish interests. A man’s own happiness 
is always lus motive; he can seek the gme^ hapfdness only when 

^ See ante, toL n, p. SOS qnte. 
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tibat way tA acting is made fm: his own happiness also; and this 
can be done only by the rewards and pnnishments of a lawgiver. 
Lo<^e distinguished three different sorts of law, and Fsl^ followed 
him rather dosely. But the law of houonr is insuffidmit, as having 
little regard to the general happiness ; and the law of tibe land Is 
inadeqnate for it omits many duties as not fit objects for omnpulsimi, 
and it permits many crimes because incapable of definition ; there 
remain^ therefore, only the law of Scripture (that is, of Gk>d) whidi, 
alone, is obviously sufficient. Hence, the fiunous definition, 'Virtue 
is the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of Ood, and 
for the sake of everlasting happinesa’ 

This conclusion leads up to the argument of his later worka 
His Horm PaiMnce and Evidences have to demonstrate the credi- 
bility of the New Testament writings and the truth of the Christian 
revelation ; and this position assumes the existence of Qod which, 
in his Natural The&logyt he proves from the marks of design in 
the universe and, in particular, in the human body. In these works, 
we see how complete is the shifting of interest to which reference 
has been previously made'. Attention is concentrated on the 
question of external evidences, and the content of religion is almost 
entirely overlooked. Ood is the superhuman watchmaker who has 
put the world-machine together with surprising skill, and inter- 
venes miraculously, on rare occasions, when the works are getting 
out of order. Faley developed a ffimiliar analogy with unequalled 
impressiveness; he should not be blamed for foiling to anticipate 
the effect upon his argument which has been produced by the 
Ifiological theory of natural selection ; but he did not pause to 
examine the underlying assumptions of the analogy which he 
worked out ; he had no taste for metaphysics ; and his mind moved 
easily )Mily within the range of the scientific ideas of his own day. 

Hie most powerful reply to Hume— indeed, the only com- 
petent attempt to refute his philosophy as a whole — came from 
a group of scholars in Aberdeen who had formed themselves 
into a philosoidiical sodety. Of this groups. Thonms Reid, a 
professor in King’s college, was the most notable member, and 
he was the founder of the school of Scottish philosophy known 
as the commonsense school With him were associated George 
Campbell anfi-James Beattie*, professors (the fcmner afterwards 
ivindpal) in Marischd college^ as well as other mm of mark in 

* Bee ai(le,«vaL n, p. 389. 
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t^r day. The earliest contiibatira to ibe oontrormy — Oampbdl’s 
Dmertation on Miradeo (1763) — dealt with a side issue; but it is 
of interest for its examination of the place of testimony in know* 
ledge ; whereas experience (it is mgued) leads to general tmtiis 
and is the foundation of philosophy, testimony is the foundatimi 
of history, and it is capable of giving absolute certainty. Campbell’s 
later work, The PhUoeophy qf Rhetoric (1776), conttuns much 
excellent psychology. Beattie’s Eeeay on tke Natme qjnd Im- 
nwtcibiU^ of Trv^ (1770) is not a work of originality or of 
distinction ; but it is a vigorous polemic ; it brohght him great 
temporary &me, and he has been immortalised by the art of 
Reynolds as serenely clasping his book whilst Hume and other 
apostles of error are being hurled into limbo. About the same 
time, James Oswald, a Perthshire clergyman, published An 
Appeal to Common Seme in behalf of Bdigion (1766 — 7^). 
Reid, Beattie and Oswald were placed together by Priestley 
for the purpose of his Examination', and the same collocation 
of names was repeated by Kant; but it is entirely uigust to 
Reid. 


Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Prindplee of 
Common Smee was published in 1764 ; shortly afterwards, he 
removed to Gla^w, to fill the chair vacated by Adam Smith. 
His later and more elaborate works — Eeeaye on the TnH^dedmod 
Powers qf Mem and Essays on the Active Powers of Man — 
appeared in 1785 and 1788 respectively. In his philosoifiiical 
work, Reid has the great merit of going to the root of the matter, 
and he is perfectly foir-minded in his critidsm. He admits the 
validity of Hume’s reasonings ; he does not appeal to the vulgar 
against his conclusions ; but he follows the argument back to its 
premises and tests the. truth of these premises. This is his clpef 
daim to originaliiy. He finds that the sceptical results o( Hume 
are legitimate ibferences from ‘ the ideal theory ’ which Locke took 
over from Descartes, and he puts to himself the question, ‘what 
evidence have I, for this doctrine, that all the objects of my 
knowledge are ideas in my own mind?’ He points out (what is 
undoubtedly time) that neither Locke nor Berkeley nor Hume 
produced auy evidence for the assumption. Ihey started with 
the view that the immediate object cd knowledge is something in 
the mind called ideas; and they were consequently nnaUe to 
prove the existence of anything outdde the^mind or even of iBind 
itselfi ‘Ideas,’ says Reid, ‘seem to have Bometiung in thdr nature 
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unfriendly to otiier existences.’ He solves the difficulty by denying 
the existoioe of ideaa There are no such ‘images of external 
things’ in the nynd, but sensation is accompanied by an act of 
perception, and the olgect of perception is tine real external 
tbiog. 

Hume had said that his difficulties would vanish if our percep- 
tions inhered in something simple and individual, or if the mind 
perceived some real connection among them ; and Reid proposes 
a positive ^eory of knowledge which will give the required assur- 
ance on this point. Every sensation is accompanied by a ‘ natural 
and original judgment ’ which refers the sensation to mind as its 
act We do not need, first of all, to get the two thing a * min d ’ and 
'sensation ’ and then to connect them; 'one of the related thing a — 
to wit sensation — suggests to us both the correlate and the relation.’ 
Reid’s terminology is not happy. The word 'gnggeata’ is badly 
chosen, though he distinguishes this 'natural suggestion’ from the 
suggestion which is the result of experience and habit. And his 
term 'common sense’ has given rise to more serious misunder- 
standings, for which he is by no means blameless. Even his 
doctrine of immediate perception is fiur from clear. But, if we 
read him 8ympatheti<3illy, we may see that he had hold of a 
troth of fundamental importance. The isolated impressions or 
ideas with which Locke and Hume began are fictions; they do 
not correspond to anything real in experience. The simplest 
portion of our experience is not separate from its context in 
this way; it implies a reference to mind and to an objective 
order, and thus involves the relations which Reid ascribed to 
'natural su^;estion’ or 'common sense.’ 



CHAPTER XV 

DIVINES 


With the beginning of the eighteenth century, we reach a period 
in English theological literature of which the character is not less 
definite because there were individual writers who struggled against 
it The matter and the style alike were placid and unemotional, 
rational rather than learned, tending much more to the common- 
place than to the pedantic, and, above all, abhorrent of that 
dangerous word, and thing, enthusiasm. Johnson’s definition gives 
a significant clue to the religions literature in which his con- 
temporaries had been educated. Enthusiasm, in his Dietimar^ 
is (^m Locke) ‘a vain belief of private revelation, a viun con- 
fidence of divine fovour,’ to which even the nonconformists, if one 
may judge by the subjects of their books, had, in the early 
eighteenth century, abandoned all special claim ; and, also, it im- 
plied, in Johnson’s own view, 'heat of imagination ' and 'violence 
of passion.’ From this, the main current of tiieological writing, 
for more than fifty years, ran conspicuously away. The mystics, 
such as William Law, as has been shown in an earlier chapter^ 


were strange exceptions, rari nomtes in gwrgite msto of this 
decorous self-restraint or complacency. It was not tiQ^^i^t 
Zinzendorf and the Moravians completed the imprecfi^^ ^f^l^ 
A Serious Call had made on the heart of John W^l^.llm^fhe 
literature of religion received a new impetus and im^pirati^n ; and 


the old sdiool fought long and died hard. It was ndttill the word 
enthusiasm coultf be used in their condign praise that English 


theologians began to feel again something of the fire and poetry of 
their subject, and, once more, to scale its heights and sound its 
depths. And yet, as we say this, we are confronted by evident 


^ Bee vol. ix, ohap. xn, ante, and of. Byrom’s poem * Enthusiasm,’ with introdnotion 
on the use of the word, in The Poem of John Byrom, ed. Ward, A. W., vdl. n (1695). 
See, idso, idtd. m (1912), p. 118 and noli. ^ 
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#«xoeptikMi8. No one can deny the power Butler'e wiitipg, what- 
ever it may be tile frahion to assert as to the d^th of his tiions^t; 
and, iHiile tiiere was fire enough in Atterbury, in '^laon there 
was cm'tainly the delicate aroma of that intimate sincerity which 
has in all literature an irresistible charm. Some earlier writers 
may be left aside, such as Itichard Cumberland, who, tiiough a 
bishop, was rather a philosopher than a theologian, and Samuel 
Johnson, the Ben Jochanan of Dryden, whose divinity was not 
more thin |m excrescence on his fiune as a whig pamjdileteer who 
suffered excessively for his opinions. His manner of writing was 
unquestionably savage. JvAum the Apottate: B^ng a Short 
Aooomt of hu Life ; the sense qf tke Primitive Chrittiam ohont 
his Sweeemon ; and their Behaviour towards him. Together loith 
a eon^rieon of Popery and Paganism (1682), is more vehement 
and obnoxious than most of those bitter attacks on James duke 
of York with which the press groaned during the last years of 
Charles II ; yet its author hardly deserved degradation from the 
priesthood, the pillory and whipping from Newgate to lybum. 
As the chaplain of Lord William Russell, Johnson might be ex- 
pected to speak boldly: and bis writing was lull of sound and 
fury, as a characteristic sentence — a solitary one, be it observed 
— from his Reflections on the History of Passive Obedienee may 
show. 

I have reason to enter a just Complaint against the pretended Chnroh>of- 
England Men of the two last Beigns, who not only left me the grinning 
Honour of maintaining the estabiish’d Doctrine of the 'Church ali al<me, 
(which 1 kept alive, tili it pleased Gh>d to make it a means of our Deliverance, 
with the perpetuai hazard of my own life for many years, and with Buffering 
. Torments and Indignitys worse than Death) but also beride this, were very 
aeahras in mnning me down, and very offloions in degrading me, as an 
Apostate from the Church of England for this very Service: While at the 
same time, they themselves were making thrir Court with their own Benegado 
DqSMs^'t^ Passive Obedienee; and wearing out idl Pul^ts vrith it, as if it 
hnj L d^i ^ liitjUahnnly the First and Great Commandment, but the Second too; 
aidMf<pu|''dlijg it down the reluctant throats of dying Patriots, as the Terms 
oftfiwSdmtion. * 

■ • • 

We may bUgin the tale with Francis Atterbury. He was bom 
in 1663, and his upbrin^^ng, at the quiet Buckin^amshire rectory 
of Milton Keynes, by a fhther who had been suspect of disloyalty 
for his compliance witii the commonwealth and, probably, atoned 
for it by an exaggerated attachment to the restored Stewarts, -was 
in the strictest principles of the establishment in church and state. 
A Westminster boy and student of Clhrist Church, he became ^- 
minmit amoug the sdufiars of hk day, and his omitribution to the 
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Fhalaris oontroTeray^ made him iamoa& He took holy ordms in 
1687, and, before long, reached high preferment Soon aftmr the 
beginning of the century, he was archdeacon of Totnea and 
chaplidn in ordinary to queen Anne. He became dean of Carlisle 
(1704X of Christ Church (1712) and of Westminstor and Inslu^ 
of Rochester (1713). Seven years later, he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, without .much evidence against him, for having been con- 
cerned in a plot to restore the Stewarts. Banishment followed, 
and he definitely threw in his lot with the exiled fimfily. He 
lived till 1732. For fifty years, he was an infiuqntial, though not 
a voluminous, writer. Politically, he was vehement ; in religion, 
he was wholehearted ; and the two interests seemed to him in- 
separable. What weighed most with him in politics, truly says his 
latest Inographer^ was ‘the consequence that the Whigs’ lati- 
tudinarianism would have, and as a matter of feet did have, on 
the Church of England.’ He was, indeed, from first to last, a 
‘ dinrch of Eng^d man,’ of the type which the sunshine of quemi 
Anne’s favour ripened. The Hanoverian type of protestantism 
was uncongenial to him : he distrusted and feared its rationalising 
infiuencei In his view, as he said in the dedication of his sermons 
to Trelawny (fiunous as one of the seveif bishops), ‘the Fears of 
Popeiy were scarce remov’d, when Heresy began to difliise its 
Venom.' Thus, he came to the position which Addison expressed 
in an epigram, but which, perhaps, was not so inconsistent as it 
seemed — ‘that the Church of England will always be in danger 
till it has a Popish king for its defender.' 

If his contribution to the Phalaris controversy best exhibits 
his wit, and his political writing his trenchant diction, his sermons 
may, perhaps, be regarded as his permanent contributions to 
En^ish literature. There is no conspicuous merit in their style 
or in their argument; but they are lucid, argumentative and, 
on occasion, touched by real feeling. Perhaps, his sincerity never 
appeared to ad'mntage than in the quiet pathos of his 
Diaeomae on, the dea/Ot gf iJie Lady Cutta (1698X the opening 
passage of which gave at least a hint to Sterne for a very &mous 
sermoa 

Much the same may be said of Atterbnry’s friend Ceoige 
Smalridge, who succeeded him as dean of Christ Chun^ 
Smalridge was a less active Jaednte and a less vehemmit 

^ Bee Yol. xz, ohap. zm, p. 883, anie, 9 

* Beedhing, H. 0., FrancU Att$rlury (^809), p« 868. 
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and died peaceably, though in di^giaoe^ aa biBiKq[> of 
BnaUiL Bb 

iOHtod die PMtoidOT in the nriveej of hb roone et Ghriet CSiiiNh, hot gave 
Un no other siqnport; reoogiihdng, no donbt, that anythhag bat a Pletoate 
aRtedon wee inomnpatible with die Chnroh nrioeiplee of non-ioeietaaee to 
eetahlinhed anthoiity, of which he and Atterbnry had been among the fbre> 
moat champions. 

Some of this quietude gives tone to* his sermons, whidi Johnson 
inraised £or their elegant style ; and Addison wrote in 1718 
*he is to me the most candid and agreeaUe of all the bishops.' 
Dedicated to Caroline princess of Wales — who, as queen, had a 
striking talent for the discovery of clever clergymen — and produced 
in print for an extraordinarily large number of subscribers, the 
sermons are more remarkable for sound sense than for eloquence 
or argument The English is pure and unafiected ; Addison, per- 
haps, is the model ; but his excellence is fhr from being attained. 
Smalridge was indignant when some one thought to flatter him by 
suggesting that he wrote A Tale of a Ttib : a very moderate 
knowledge of his style should have convinced the most obtuse 
that he could not have written the TeUe if he would. In truth, he 
is typical of his period. .The theological writings of the day had 
none of the learning, or the attempt at it, which had marked 
the Caroline epoch ; they had no charm of language, no eloquence 
or passion. The utmost they aimed at was lucidity, and, when 
this was achieved, we are left wondering whether what could be 
so expressed was worth expressing at all. Atterbury had stood 
alone against the benumbing influence of Tillotson. 

It needed controversy to stir the placid contentment of the early 
Hanoverian dignitaries. And, of controversy, vehement enough, 
they had their share. If Sacheverell did not contribute anything 
of value to English literature, the same cannot be said of Wake 
or even, perhaps, of Hoadly. In 1715, William Wake succeeded 
Tenison as archbishop. His predecessor had possessed a certain 
skill in anti-Roman controversy, and he ][)ad the very rare accom- 
plishment of being able to write a good collect ; but Wake was 
altogether his superior. In history, his translation of the Apostolic 
Fathers and his very important contributions to the discussion on 
tihe powers of convocation give him a place in the short list d 
TBn gliah archbishops who have been learned men. Nor was his 
UMuning an gliMui only ; he was better known in Qmrmany and 
SVano^ as well as in the eastern church, than any of his successors 
till quite modmm timea* As a controverrialist, he was Indd and 
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graoeftal ; bat when he hit he coold hit hard. The oiHiTocati(m« 
controTen^, though it employed the powers of Atterbaiy, Burned 
Hody, Kennett and Matthew Hutton of Aynho, hardly bdongs to 
the history of literature. But it gave great opportunity for the 
display of that kind of antiquarian knowledge in whidi many of the 
English clergy of ihe time excelled. Few of those who joined 
in it were not; the same time, writers of eminence in their 
own fields: Wake was distinguished for his studies of the 
Apostolic Fathers, Hody as a Hebraist, Kennett, in that admirable 
book Parochial AntigmUec of Ambrosdm, a very model for 
local historians. And the convocation controversy was soon 
merged in the discussion as to the orthodoxy of certain eccle- 
riastics, some prominent, some undistinguished, which began with 
Hoadly and his views of church authority. 

Bmgamin Hoadly was a clergyman in whom the objectionable 
features of Gilbert Burnet were exaggerated to the verge of 
caricature. He was a whig and a follower of the government 
in power first of all, a controversialist in consequence, and only 
after that was he an ecclesiastic. As a political writer, he opposed 
Atterbury and Blackall in 1709 — 10 ; on the Hanoverian succession 
being accomplished, he was rewarded by the see of Bangor, 
which he hardly ever visited. In 1717, his fiunous sermon entitled 
The Na/tme qf the Kingdom or Ohmeh of Christ caused the acid 
controversy which was named after him; A Preservative agcmst 
the Princ^lee <md Practiees qf the Nonfurors, a treatise published 
by him in 1716, called forth the drastic criticism of William Law ; 
and A Plain Aceownt qf the Nature and End of the Sacrament 
(1736), the masfflve treatise of Waterland on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist He seemed to live for dispute and preferment; and 
he accepted both with the placid dignity which is inimitably 
rendered in Hogarth’s immortal portrait As a writer, he carries 
the sobriety 6f Tillotson to the extreme of pompous dulness; it is 
safe to say. that the volumes of his sermons and other argumen- 
tative works wlpch line many old libraries have rested for a cen- 
tuiy and a half undisturbed by any reader’s hand. Their manner, 
which is devoid of any original touch, contrasts strangely with 
their matter. Hoadly’s theoiy of churchmanship reduced itself to 
pure individualism tempered by toleration. He was a consdentions 
advocate for the repeal of the whole range of test acta He was, 
in fttct, a much better thinker in matters of state than in> those 
which belonged more directly to his own^twofessi^n. From undw 
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' th6 dond of woids and the sldlfti] tangle dT qnalifieationB in whidi 
hb tiioaght is enTdoped, there emei^gea the certainty that he had 
no coherent idea of a religious society at alL If he had points of 
affinity with Thomas Arnold, he is, perhaps, not veiy fitr away from 
the reforming theologians or even the theorists of the Middle 
Age. Church and state are one in.his mind ; but it is the state 
which turns church communion into something quite vague, general 
and ultimately unmeaning; yet he has not risen to the idea of a 
federation ;• he remains in a conception of essential fluidity. On 
the other hand, his advocacy of toleration, on true principles, was, 
if not an advance in theory on the position of several earliw 
Eng^h writers, of different parties, at least one in actual prac- 
tice, before whig statesmen as well as anglican bishops were pre- 
pared to accept it. Hoadly became bishop of Winchester in 1784 
and held the see till his death in 1761. It cannot be siud that he 
rendered any service to the church, and the controversies of which 
he was the centre had no small share in that eclipse of her literary 
glory, which was the conspicuous characteristic of the Hanoverian, 
as opposed to the Stewart, age. 

• 

If Hoadly typifies the comfortable Erastianism of the limders of 
the establishment, William I.aw’s enthusiasm and depth were 
reproduced in not a few of the later noiyurora It was some 
time before the inspiring self-sacrifice of Sancroft and Hickes and 
their colleagues died down into the sordid insignificance which 
Johnson professed to have witnessed. 'The spirit of literary 
audacity which had fled the established church was still to be 
found among the noqjurors. ^e two Thomas Wagstaffes — the 
fethm* (1645 — 1712) nopjuring bishop of Ipswich, the son (1692— > 
1770) English chaplain to the banished Stewarts — ^were writers of 
considerable power. The VindieeUion, by the pen of the elder, 
of dharlhs Ts autiiorship of Eikon Basilike, followed by A 
Defence of the Vindication, is a work of considerable, though 
not of convincing, force, ^th were nbted as antiquaries^ and 
belong, indeed, to the school, as we may call it, of Carte, Loslie^ 
Rawlinson and Heame. Ibomas Deacon, again, was a scholar 
of no mean order with a range of theological knowledge unnsnal 
in bis day. By profession a physician, he was ordained by the 
nopjnring bishop Candy in 1716, and consecrated, pitfoably 
in 1733, by Archibald Campbell, bishop of Abmdeen, whom 
Dr Jbhnson described^ as ‘very carious and inquititiTC bnt 
crednlona' The norgurors (as has beeu^semi in the case of 
* • * 23—3 
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HidLeB) were close stadrats of litaigiology, aod the revised 
ocnnmiiiiion office of the ‘ Usagers,’ with the CompUat Devotiom 
of 173^ bear witness to the accuracy of Deacon’s stndy and in- 
fluenced the important liturgies of the Scottish and American 
chnrdies of the present day. 

As may seem natural for men who found themselves compelled 
to live more and more apart firom the general religious and evoi 
the social life of their day, the noiyurors turned to antiqnarianism 
as a solace for their seclusion as well as a snppost for their 
doctrines. The older race of those who withdrew from com- 
munion with the national church were often men of great learn- 
ing as well as steadfest principle. Henry Dodwell is a tyincal 
example. He held a fellowship at Trinity college, Dublin, but 
rested it, being unwilling to take holy orders. He then redded 
in England, in London or Oxford at first, in later years in Berk- 
shire. From 1688 to 1691, he was Camden professor of history at 
Oxford. He was deprived because he would not take the oaths; 
but WiUiam III is said to have declared that he wotdd not 
make him a martyr — ‘He has set his heart on being one and 
I have set mine on disappointing him.’ JEleame conddered him 
‘the greatest scholar in Europe when he died,’ imd even such an 
opponent as White Kennett respected his learning. His writings 
are partly ‘occadonal’ and vehement, partly deliberate and 
scholastia To the former class belongs what he wrote about 
the schism; to the latter, his work on Irenaens and on andent 
history in general. It cannot be said that he left any permanent 
impresdon on English literature or scholarship, though his writings 
were long remembered and utilised by lesser men. EEis friends 
Nelson, Heame, Cherry and the rest preserved his memory in 
their cirde of devout ecclesiasticism. But the whole mass of the 
noqjurors’ literary output, even work so good as that of Brett tmd 
Leslie, belongs to a backwater in English letters. Ond fragrant 
survival, however, may be mentioned here for its exqnkite and 
simple pathos, A Pattern Jbr Yatmg St^tdmte in ihe UniveraiSyt 
aet forth in the Life of Mr Amhroee Bomouhe, sometime Scholar 
qf St John’s College in Camihridge (1729)*. It is the record of a 
young noqjuror’s 1^, told by his fether, in an unaffected, but 
deeply touching, manner which no man of letters of the day 
could have snixMissed. One is tempted to put bedde it, for their 
record of devotion to duty in drcumstances very different, the 
Jowrwds of the Scottish bishop Bobe^ Forbes (in 1766 and 

1 Edited Mayor, J. E. B,, Cambridge, 187C^. 
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• Vno)\ a divine whose ‘primitiTe jdety ’ and eodesiastical prin- 
were saj^iorted by the same doctrines of dmrdi obedienoe 
as directed the life of the young CamlwidgB scholar. M«i sndi 
as these must in all ages live remote from public haunt Joseph 
Bingha m, the greatest ecclesiasticai antiquary of his time and for 
long after it was incessantly active as a writer, but (save that he 
was uiyustly stigmatised as a heretic and had to retign his follow- 
ship at ^Oxford in consequence) was entirely n^ected by those 
whose buskiess it should have b^n to know what scholars wrote. 
His Origittes Eedesiattieae, or The Antiqmtiee qf the CkriOian 
Chwrrh (published in snccessive volumes from 170B to 1732) is 
a mine of learning, to which writers everywhere had recourse till 
the Cambridge scholars of the later nineteenth century began 
the critical rewriting of the history of the early church. Bingham, 
it may be said, did for church history what Pearson did for the 
creed. He showed what it meant at the time of its beginning and 
he illustrated its growth by a store of learning which none in his 
own time could rival, and few since have surpassed. At the 
banning of the eighteenth century it was, certainly, in learn- 
ing rather than in pure letters that the derue AmgUae preserved 
its reputation. 

Returning from this interesting by-path, we find the main fidid 
of theology in possession of writers of scarcely a single literary 
merit The Annual Register, when it commemorated Hoadly on 
his death, allowed him the virtue that, in all his controversies 
with his brethren (‘and no one surely ever held more*), he never 
lost his equanimity of temper or descended to any railing ac* 
cusation. In the same way, Thomas Sherlock, bishop of London, 
was praised in that 

he too hi^ his oontroversiee, and thooe carried on lAth warmth and quiritbat 
without any injury to hie temper, or any interruption to hia thouahto and 
mind. * 

He was, indeed, an opponent of Hoadly even more persistent than 
Law. He was chairman of the committee of tfie lower house of 
convocation which considered the book that was the feme d origo 
mnii ; and, though, owing to the suspenrion of the sessions of con- 
vocation, the report was never published, its substance, no doubt, 
iq^teared in Remarks on the Biihop qf Bcmgoi'e treatment qf the 
Clergy and ConvoeatUms, issued by him anonymoudy in 1717, 

> Edited bj CrmTen, J. B., 1876* 
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and in other pamphleta ^erlock’a poiiticB, in early lifi^ -urnr^ 
like those ci his more femous fsther (master of the Temide and 
dean of St Faol’s), not aboTe suspicion with those in power : the 
wits compared the two thus : 

As Sherlock the elder with jure divine 

Did not oomidy till the battle of Boyne; 

So Sherlook the younger still made it a ouestion 

Which side he should tike till (he battle of Preston. 

Bni^ in later life, he was a steady supporter of Walpole, *and his 
politics even more than his preaching brought him to high {dace. 
He was appointed bishop of London in 1748, and it is said that he 
had declined even higher preferment Before this, nearly all his 
important literary work had been done. He had engaged in the 
deist controversy in 1726, and his Trud of the WUmeaee of the 
Remrrection of Jesus (1729) was a very notable apologetic, on 
quite modem lines, in answer to Woolston. Next to BuUer, he 
was the most powerM opponent, and the most rational, whom the 
deists encountered. His last work, which eqjoyed the popularity 
of a modem novel, was A Letter to the Clergy <md People of 
London cmd Westminster on occasion qf the iMe Earthquake 
(1760). Nichols, the bookseller, tells that 100,000 copies were sold 
in less than a month ; and the trenchant vigour of its denun- 
ciation of vice and appeal for amendment make it still worthy of 
perusal 

But books and pamphlets such as Sherlock’s are at least on the 
fringe of that sad class of writings which Lamb stigmatised as 
WMa chiblia. We rise frr above it when we come to the work 
of men so different as bishop Wilson, bishop Butler and Daniel 
Waterland. The three men were profoundly different. Wilson, 
in much of his (bought and lif(^ was a survival of (be early 
seventeenth century and, indeed, of far earlier times. Waterland, 
in many respects, was typical of the early eighteenth century. 
Butler had affinities wiA the nineteenth — with Newman, for 
example, and C^adstona The life of Wilson was uneventfiiL 
He took his degree from Trinity coll^;e^ Dublin, and was or- 
dained in the chnixb of Ireland, served a Lancashire cunw^, 
became diaplain to the earl of Derby and preceptor to his son at 
the salary of thirty pounds a year, to which was added (be master- 
ship of (be Latham almshouse, twenty pounds more — ^whereupon 
he had *an income for beyond his expectations, &r beyond his 
wishes, except as it increased Ins abili(y to do good’ — and, fai 
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iraa appointed his patraa to the bidioprio of Sodor and 
Man, in spite of his relhsaL At Chop’s court, Kirk 
he lived, for nearly sixty years, the life of a primitive saint, devoted 
entirely to works of piety, the lather of his people, not n«gle«»Hiig 
to pnnish as well as to protect. His collected works were not 
published till 1781 ; but many of them had long achieved a re- 
markable popularity. Of the eight volumes, four contain sermons, 
of a directness of appeal and simplicity of language unusual 
for the time. The English is forcible and unaffected; there 
are no pedantic expressions, or classical phrases, or lengthy words. 
Everyone could understand what Wilson said, and everyone might 
profit by.it He wrote, not to astonish, but to convince ; yet the 
simplicity of his manner avoids the pit of commonplace into which 
such writers as Tillotson not rarely fall. No one could call the 
good bishop a great writer ; but no one could call him a poor 
one. In his Maxitm and his Parochialia, he shows a knowledge 
of human nature not very common among clergymen ; while his 
Sacra Privata, which explains (to an intelligent reader) how 
this knowledge was obtained, places him with bishop Andrewos 
among the masters of English devotional literature. 


Very different is the ponderous solidity of Daniel Waterland. 
He was a controversialist, a scholar and an archdeacon — callings 
which tend to dryness and pomposity and seldom encourage literary 
excellence. Master of Magdalene college, Cambridge, and vice- 
chancellor, he was recommended, says his biographer, ‘to the 
favour of the government ’ by his ‘ wise and moderate sentiments,’ 
but be did not attain to any great position in the church, lie 
preferred, it may well be, to remain an adept in university busi- 
ness and a wielder of the cudgel against the heretics of his age, 
among whom several, such as Biddle, Firmip and Gilbert Clerke 
(to fepettt the phrase used by bishop van Mildert nearly a centuiy 
ago) ‘now scarcely retain a place in our recolleotion.’ Samuel 
Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712), amid all the 
heavy literature which it evoked, had no more successful rival 
dian Waterland’s Vindication of Christ' $ Divinity, which is almost 
worthy to be placed beside the work of bishop Bull ; and this 
was but one of the writings of the Cambridge scholar which dealt 
with the subject Waterland had long given attention to the 
nlftima of semi-Ariaus to hold office in the church of England, 
and, in a fiunons diq>utation, when he ‘kept a Divinity Act for his 
Badielor Djvinify,' *had had for his <^(Kmmit (who wa% of 

^ f 
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oonne^ merely aaBuming tiie post QUadmoetOm anamm^ ^omas* 
Sherlocik^ 

*0116 of the greatest omameate of tibe Clmrelif and finest motors of tiie age» 
irlio gave fiA ifiajr to his aUUtiea, and ealled forth,’ says a oontemporaiy/aD 
diat steengdi of reason of wUeh he was Ae master.’ 

Herev in spite of a certain &yonr which royalty was inclined 
to bestow upon Arianism, Waterland was safe from censure 
great personages of the day. His moderation apgpars leas 
&Toarably in his abstention from action throughont the long 
period during which Bentley was uiynstly suspended. His learn- 
ing, on the other hand, in his treatise on the Athanasian creed, a 
vindication of that much-contested symbol, which is even now not 
out of date, appears in its most favourable aspect, and the book de- 
served the eulogy of archbishop Dawes of York, a prelate who did 
not fear, even when suspected of Jacobitism, to express his opiuions : 

‘Tfith great pleasure I read it,’ wrote the primate of England, ’both on 
aeoonnt of the snbjeot matter of it, and the manner in which yon hare treated 
it; the one, of the greatest importance to the Christian fidth; the other, a 
pattern to 1^ writers of oontrorersy in the great joints of religion.’ 

In 1727 , he became canon of Windsor ; in 1730, vicar of Twickenham 
and archdeacon of Middlesex; and he eiyoyed ‘his retirement at 
Twickenham,’ his visits to Cambridge and the honour of being 
prolocutor of the lower house of the convocation of Canterbury, 
till his death in 1740, when an opponent oflSHred the curious testi- 
mony to his merits that 

notwithstanding his being a contender for the Trinity yet he was a benevolent 
man, an upright Christian and a beantifol writer; exclnrive of his seal for 
the Trinity,he was in everything else an excellent clergyman and an admirable 
scholar. 

But the most femous of his writings is, undoubtedly, his Review 
qf the Doctrine of ihe Eucharist, which was for long regard^ as 
the classic work of anglican theology on its subject. It is only 
necessary to llay of the doctrine, as stated by Waterland, that it 
does not proceed beyond* the qualified statement of the judicious 
Hooker and would not have satisfied Andrewes, Jeremy l^ylor, or 
Cosin — ^Dot to mention so typical an anglican as George Herbert — 
among his predecessors; stiU less does it rise to the views which 
found expression in the notable work of John Johnson, The Unr 
b&tody Bowrifice. In his own words, Waterland advocates not a 
sacrificial, but a federal, view of the Eucharist As a writer, he is 
lucid without being commonplace and gleamed without* being 
pedantic. His prose is better than Ti]lotson’s,eati^ than ]totiflr’s; 
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* bat no <»e would quote it for its exodleaoe^ ss^ in his mm 
quoted the ardibishop^ or remember it for its msssiTe power, ss 
Butler must always be remembered. 

^ Josqdi Butler is, indeed, even as a master of English, oon- 
qiicnonsly the greatest of the three writers whom we have diosen 
to illustrate the character of Bkiglish theology during this period. 
The explanation is that Butler was, what the others were not, a 
great ^^r and a great man. His prose has a massive force, 
a sheer weight, to which no Ihiglish writer of his time approaches. 
Under its severe restraint bums the fire of a deep and intense 
oonvictioa He has been but poorly understood by those who 
have regarded him as a convincing critic, a master of logical 
acuteness. He was far more; and what he was is revealed in 
every paragraph of his writing. On the one hand, his view of life 
and thought wras synthetical, not merely inquisitive or analytic : 
on the other, he was inspired with a supreme belief, a mastering 
optimism, a triumphant fiiith. In the cold marble of bis prose, 
there are veins of colour, touches of rich crimson, caerulean blue, 
or sunny gold, such as one sees on some beautiful ancient sarco- 
phagua He is a master of calm exposition, as well as of irony ; but 
he is, even more notably, a writer of profound and unquenchable 
passion. His heart no less than his bead is in what he has 
written ; and it is this which gives him his place among the 
masters of English prose. Butler has enriched English literature 
with many a striking apophth^m ; but his use of the language 
can only 1^ adequately tested by long passagea It is difficult to 
select from him; be has no purple patches; page after page 
shines with the same massive splendour. The manner of the 
Sermons is as admirable as the matter : it is typical of the prose 
of bis age at its very best The style of the Analogy is more 
dtffimite, more compressed and concise, w that it seems at first 
sight to be stiff and involved ; but a tittle s^udy of it shows , 
tiiat it is intentionally, and admirably, adapted to its matter. 
Hie steps, as Gladstone said, are as ‘carefully measured out as 
if we were climlnng the hill of the PtargatoriO ; and each single 
s en ten oe has been well compared to ‘a weti-conridered move in 
chesa’ From anotber point of view, we may again adopt the 
statesman’s quaint retort to the criticism of hhittiiew Arnold: 

The bamely fore, upon which Butler feeds na, eaimot be so gntifriag to the 
nelate as turtle, venisoa, sod diampagne. But it has been found wholesone 
l^lqperienee: it leads ^ no doctor’s Mils; and a perusal of this *lhilwe* is 
■UmUfaid to be/a most valuable exerdse for the mind.* 
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No religions bode of tiie eighteentii oaitniy, save only Law’s - 
Seriom CaU, had so mndi influence as the Analogy, and the 
influence of each, different though they were, has ]HX>yed duding 
in Eni^ish literature as well as English religioa It came without 
question from the same source. It has been said of Joseph Butler, 
that he was known to be given to religious retirement and to 
reading the biographies of holy persons ; and, though the one was 
a bishop and the other a noqjuror, the words are equally applicade 
to William Iiaw\ ^ * 

The work of Butler is the high watermark of English theology 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. The descent from it is 
almost abrupt. Two names only remain to be specially noticed 
before we pass to a new period — ^those of Thomas Herring and 
Thomas Seeker, both archbishops of Canterbury, who were bom in 
the same year 1693, and died, the former in 1767, the latter in 1768. 
Ardibishop Herring was a complete contrast to the leading prelates 
of his day. His sermons at Lincoln’s inn gave him &me, and he 
passed, in a career of unemotional benevolence, from the deanery 
of Bochester to the sees of Bangor, York and Canterbury. He 
did not contend with deists or Arlans, and the Athanasian con- 
troversy had for him no charms. He was prepared to revise the 
Prayer-Book and the Articles, and to exchange pulpits with 
dissenters. He befriended the Jews, and Hume tells us, in his 
Eeeaye, that the archbishop praised him for his Hiitory. He 
nused a huge sum for the government during the ’46. But lus 
literary work, save his rather pleasing letters, is uninteresting 
and ineffective. His successor at York and Canterbury, Matthew 
Skelton, was little thought of and soon forgotten. But with 
Thomas Seeker, bishop in turn of Bristol and of Oxford, and 
archbishop of Canterbury for ten years, from 1768, we reach a 
hi^er grade. Like Butler, with whom he had been at school, a(hd 
like not a few iq the Ust of English primates, he was not till man- 
hood converted to the English church, and, to the delicate taste of 
Horace Walpole, he seemed to retain to the last something of the 
‘tone of frmatid^’ which had belonged to his early training. 
Yet the beginning of methodism flUed him with alarm : what- 
ever he may have shown of ‘frmaticism,' he was certainly no 
‘enthuriast’ On his sermons, which, witii his hetAvuree on the 
Ohureh CaSeekiem, were his chief work, the opinion of his 

^ Of., M to Batter’s Fifteen Sermone and ante, voL n, i^. SOS f.* As 

to Lav, see iUd. tSaap. xn. * ^ 
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*eoiit6aiporarie8, for onoe, rwy foirly repnaente what would be 
thought today. Hurd, the foronritebidiopitfGemrge III, said that 
th^ had *a certain condliatory calmness propriety, and decency 

language, with no extraordinary reach of thou^t, vigour of 
sentiment, or beauty of expression.’ And Cliristopher Pitt, whmi, 
in The Art of Preaching, he advises young preachers, describes 
the impression made by the archbi^op, in words that no doubt 
sum up his merits : 

•Speak, look, and move with diipiity and ease 

Like mitred Seeker, yoo*ll be sore to please. 

Seeker, however, did not wear a mitre — he only wore a wig, and 
the literary style in which he excelled has passed away with his 
headgear. It was the methodist movement which swept away 
what seemed to it to be solemn trifling. From the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the new influence which passed over Ekiglish 
religion had its efiect, gradual and much contested, upon English 
literature also. The age of Wesley and Whitefield introduced what 
may be called a new romanticism in religion, just as the Lake 
school, half a century later, may be said to have destroyed the 
classic tradition of the^older poetry. A word is needed as to the 
historical setting of this new departure in English theology. 

Hie methodist movement was a reaction against the calmness 
with which English theologians had accepted, and suppressed, 
many of the vital elements of the Christian creed. Divinity is the 
most progressive of the sciences, and no literature becomes so 
rapidly out of date as theology — ^all but the highest Admirably 
straightforward though much of the writing of English divines in 
the early eighteenth century was, it had fewer of the elements of 
permanence than any of the systems that bad preceded it ; to 
appropriate words of Johnson, it had not sufficient vitality to 
prehervo it from putrefaction. A new theology, or, at least, a 
revival of the old, was needed, which should basp its appeal on 
tbe verities of the Christian life. The ypung Oxford students who 
founded methodism were, above all things, anxious to rule thrir 
daily doings by the standard, ascetic and devotional, of the English 
church. It has been, in recent years, generally believed that the 
tenden c y of the movement was from the first towmds separation. 
This is hardly true. In practice, no doubt, much that Wesley did 
tfm ded to separatism ; but, in theory, never. The movmnent 
whiali now bears his name was at first, distinctly, a churdi move- 
nymt, owing its impetdh to long ne^ected doctrines eX the dinrdi; 
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and Wedey's own first direction of life came firom Jeremy Ta^oK* 
Hie story of tlie moTonent, daring the period now nnd«r enrr^, 
may be briefly told. John Wedey, son of the rector of ^wortii, 
went to OhartMrhonse in 1713 and to Christ Church in 1730, and 
became a fellow of Lincoln college in 1726. The society founded, 
very soon after, by his brother Charles, a student of Christ Chun^ 
was composed of a few pious young men who desired to live by 
the church’s rules of fosting, almsgiving and prayer, and reedved 
the holy communion weekly. Southey, writing nearly I century 
later, thought that ’such conduct would at any time have attracted 
.observation in an English university.’ Unpopular, these beginnings 
certainly were, but it was not long before they passed beyond the 
petty criticisms of Oxford. John Wedey joined this * Holy Club ’ 
on his return to college in 1729, and he remained at Oxford for 
some years, actively engaged in works of piety. 

Among the earlier members of the society were two destined 
for great public feme. The first was (foorge Whitefield, perhaps 
the greatrat popular orator of the eighteenth century. He 
had traced in himself, he teUs, from cradle to manhood, nothing 
but *a fitness to be damned’; but the fiery enthusmsm of 
his nature seems always to have been turned toward the light, 
and, from his entrance into the methodist company, he became 
a devoted worker and preacher. John Wesley went to America 
in 1736, Charles in 1736, Whitefield in 1738. The freedom 
of missionary work rendered each of them disposed to new 
religious infiuences, and John Wesley and George Whitefield 
gradually drifted apart from each other and from the accepted 
theology of the English church. Wesley was greatly infiuenced 
by the Moravians and especially by their very attractive apostle 
count Zinzendorf, Whitefield by the Calvinism which seemed to 
be dying a natural death in the church of England till his influence 
revived it. Wesley dated his conversion from 24 May 1788 ; hnd, 
soon afterwards, he began his wonderful journeys, which lasted 
almost to his death. During the half-century, he preached forty 
thousand sermons, and travelled (it is said) a quarter of a million 
of miles. His Imtiier Charles equalled him in devotion, if not 
in tireless health, and Whitefield in enthusiasm. In 1740, Wesley 
severed his ommection with the Moravians, and, in 174% the foL 
lowers of Whitefield became distinguished as Calvinistic methodists. 
In 1764, the separation between the two methodist bodies became 
pennanent, and, from that time, perhaps, it may be correct tadate 
the creation, from the oi^inal movement of a newly iHganisad 
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l%oagh Weslej himself puskmtttely desmd, to the enc^ 
to bekng to the drardi of his hapthmi and mdinstion and 
▼i^pwondy denonnoed all who separate ftmn it, in 1784 (whoi 
his brother CSiarles, who deeply r^;retted the act, thou^t him to 
be in his dotage) he ordained ministers, and, from ^t mommit^ the 
separation was complete. Whitefield, who was tiie founder of the 
Oalvinistic methodists. Lady Huntingdon’s connection, died in 
1770. At that date, it may be well to conclude our brief survey. 
The protoiQent names which belong especially to tiiis earliw 
period, when what came to be called evangelicalism was hardly 
distinguiBhable from methodism, are those of the two Wesleys, 
Whitefield, Hervey, Toplady and Fletcher of Madeley. The in- 
fluence of Newton, Venn, Romaine and others, more deflnitely 
evangelical than methodist, belongs chiefly to a later period. 

Whitefield was not a man of letters, but an orator. His literary 
woih: is negligible, though not uninteresting ; but it marks more 
decisively than that of any of his contemporaries the earliest 
reaction against the commonsense religious writing of the aga 
Whitefield wrote plain English, the vernacular of his day, with a 
touch of the university added, just as Latimer did two hundred 
years before. But he was not nearly so great a writer as was the 
reformer, probably because of his being a fBa* greater preacher. 
To quote from his sermons or his controversial mitings would be 
useless : he began a venture rather than led a school And not 
all his friends followed his style. 

The first to be mentioned after Whitefield was almost a com- 
plete contrast to him. There can be no doubt that the most 
popular writer among those who were influenced by the earlier 
stages of the methodist movement was James Hervey, who was at 
Lincoln college, Oxford, as an undergraduate when John Wesley 
wal a Mlow and, after serving in Cornwall, became rector of two 
parishes, not adjoining each other, Collingtree and.Weston FaveU, 
in Northamptonshira He was a moqt excellent man and an 
exemplary parish priest, but he escaped controversy as little as did 
any other of the evangelical company. His disj^utes with Wesley 
are of no importance in literary history, and his curious dialogues, 
<m his &vourite doctrine of ‘imputed righteousness' and other 
(^nnions whidi he extracted from the Go^ls, entitled Theron 
QMd Aapagia, have hmg ceased to interest even Ihe most asddnons 
student. But his MedUatum$ Among the Tomhe, B^fleeUem on 
• Fbneer-garden 9md^O<mUmjpi(KtioH8 on the Night, which met 
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with ei^raordlnaiy succeBS in thdr day, illnstMte^most ^KsetiTel^* 
the fentastic and affected style which the most siiicere writers of 
the time, save the robust John Wesley seemcri.to assume 

with their ‘pnlpit manner/ till it became a second nature to tiiem. 
A passage from Hervey's <m the Night may be 

quoted here, since it would be difficult to find a more striking 
example of the descent of popular taste in the darkest period of 
English letters. The thoughts might be found in Jermny Taylor ; 
but how different is the pompous and posturing perform&ce with 
which Hervey seeks to impress the reader from the plangent 
feeling which inspires Taylor even in his richest and most gorgeous 
prose I In Hervey, the ideas are impoverished and the exp^session 
is at once affected and commonplace. 

We need not go down to the ohamel house, nor carry onr search into the 
repotitories of the dead, in order to find memorials of onr imp^tiding doom. 

A multitude of these remembrancers are placed in all our paths, and point the 
heedless passen^rers to their lonsr home. I can hardly enter a considerable 
town but I meet a fhneral procession, or the mourners £roin£f about the streets. 
The hatchment suspended on the wall, or the crape streaming in the air, are 
silent intimations that both rich and poor have been emptying their houses, 
and replenishing their sepulchres. 1 can scarse join in any conversation, but 
mention is made of some that are given over by the physician, and hovering 
on the confines of eternity; of others that have just dropt their clay among 
weeping friends, and are gone to appear before the Jn^ of all the earth. 
There’s not a newspaper comes to my hand, but, amidst all its entertaining 
narrations, reads several serious lectures of mortality. What else are the 
repeated acoount8-*-of age, worn out by slow-eonsunung ric^eBses— of youth, 
dashed to pieces by some sudden stroke of oasualty-~of patriots, 
their seats in the senate for a lodging in the tomb--of misers, resigning their 
breath, and (0 relentless destiny!) leaving their very riches for others! Even 
the veMoals of our amusement are re^^sters of the deceased! and the voice of 
Fame seldom sounds but in concert with the knell! ^ 

From this, the transition to John William Fletcher is agree- 
able. He is one of the examples, more common in the seven- 
teenth, than in the eighteenth, century, of the attractive poferer 
of the English* church, its system and its theology, for he was 
bom in Switzerland (hii^ name was de La Flechhre); but he 
became a priest of the English church and gave his life to the 
work of an English village. His anti-Calvinist views severed him 
from Lady Huntingdon’s connection, with which, for a time, he was 
associated as superintendent of her training college at Trevecca, 
but endeared him the more to Wesley, who preached his funersd 
scftmon from the text ‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upr^^ht, for the end of that man is peace.’ Never was there a 
controversialist more honest or more gelitle. 13 ie titie of his 
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k 3doiit$ mtd Hotuttm Reeoneiled; or am JBqmd OkMkto PkaH- 
toitm amd AMinanUanum, whi^ indndes parte i and n of 
Bcripturt$8eak$ to weigh the gold qf Ooepei truth, amd to hakmee 
a nudtUude (^opposite Seripturee, gives a mislea^ng idea of the 
irit and duurm of its contrats. Fletcher writes graoefhllj and 
truthfully. He has the tendency to g^oom in which Hervey 
revelled; but he does not parade it. He has a wholesome 
detestation of his opponent’s Calvinism ; but it leads him, not to 
sound afld fory, but to placid and conciliatory arguments ^uthey 
well summed up the character of Fletcher’s writing when he wald 
that 

his taflints wen of the uuiok mercurial kind; hie fancy waealwi^ active, and 
he mi^ht hare held no inoonaiderable rank, both as a humourous and as ma 
empassioned writer, if he had not confined himself wholly to devotional 
subjects. 

He was the St Francis of early methodism, and it seems the 
most natural thing in the world to be told that, one day, he took 
a robin for his text. If other leaders of the movement were 
stem, his was always the voice of tenderness and charity. By 
way of contrast, we may, like Southey, take the vehement denun- 
ciations of Augustus Toplady, who deserves to be remembered 
for the immortal hymn ‘Rock of Ages,’ while his The Hietorie 
Proof qf the DodHnal Calviniam of the Church of England beet 
remains buried in oblivion. He wrote vrith coarse vigour, smart- 
ness and abandon, in complete contrast alike to the preciousness 
of Hervey and to the calm of Fletcher. His quarrel with John 
Wesley, which from theological became personal, makes curious 
' reading today. Wesley declared that Toplady’s doctrine might 
be summed up thus — 

One in twenty of mmldnd ia elected; nineteen.in twenty ate reprobated. 
ThJ eleebdudl be saved, do what they will; the reprobate shall be damnad,do 
what they can. Beader, believe this, or be damn^ ^ 

Toplady replied by accusing his critic oT satanic guilt and shame- 
lessness in thus describing his opinion and answered him, after 
the manner of Martin Marprelate, with An Old Fox tarred and 
fuAhered and suchlike pamphlets. Wesley, he declared, was an 
Arminiam, which meant that he had 

an eunal pwtkm of gross HeaOieninn, Pelagiailisin, Hahosaetaaisin, Popsiy, 
Banterfam and Antinondaoisni, onlled, dried, and poberlssd, 
and ndnaled wite as nmelf palpable Ateeism as yon ean serqpe togstlier. 
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litmoy squabbles do not lose thqir tdttemess when they beoema 
tlieologioaL 

Of Jobn Wesley himself as a writer, it need only be said that 
he was, with the pen as with the tongue, a master of direct Ens^ish 
and simple steength. Southey chose a passage in which he 
summed up his chief answer to the Calyinisti^ as 'the most re- 
markable and powerful inidl his works ’ to iUustrate his theology. 
It, also, iUustrates his style. A few sentences will sufficed show 
the kind of writer he was. His manner is eminently that of an 
orator. The sentences are short, the points clear, Ibe assertion 
indsiTe, the repetition emphatic: 'Here I fix my fort’ — ^'Ipet it 
mean what it will it cannot mean that' — 'Hold I what will you 
prove by Scripture? That Ood is worse than the devil ? It can- 
not be.’ Here we have the fiuniliar trick of the special pleader. 
He asks his opponent a question, supplies an answer on his behdf, 
and then knocks him on the head for it. This manner has the 
appearance of logic ; but, often, a fitllacy lurks behind. As a theo- 
logian, whatever else he is, he is smart, direct, deeply serious 
and utterly uncompromising. 

But Wesley is not only remembered by his theological writings 
and his work as an evangelist. His JoivriMd has all the charm of 
a pious Pepys, and, now that it is being published as it was 
written, the world can see through it closely into the writer’s 
heart, as in the curious account of his love for Grace Murray^ 
In pathos and descriptive power, its simple narrative diows the 
rugged force of Walt Whitman : the word is not sought for, it 
comes naturally, and, one feels, is inevitable. Whether one r^ds 
the Savannah journal, with its mtuwellous record of faith, incon- 
sistency and courage, or the unvarnished record of the long years 
of laborious ministry, one meets the same straight-forward, clear- 
^ed observer, enthralled by the Divine vision which he ^w and 
tried to make known among men, yet full of humour and observant, 
to the very minutest deta4, of everything that concerns the daily 
life of mankin d. When he scolded or denounced, he thought that 
he was showing '{hat childlike openness, frankness, and plainness 
of speech manifest to all in the Apostles and first Christums.’ He 
had no doubt of himself, nor any of God’s constant guidance and 
protection. This gives to his everyday life, in all its realism, a 
touch of romance which shines through the stupendous record 
of what he did and said. In the Journal, we see how English 

> See Legei, Angnetin, Jbftn We$Uy’* LaH Love (UM^. 
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•^yinity was breaking firom tbe tranunels of its literary con- 
Tention, and tbe deliverer was John Wesley. If we judge the 
Journal with the Ufe which it lays bare, it is one of the great 
books of the world. 

No one would call John W’esley a man of letters. He had no 
horror, such as Hervey’s, of literature which was not spiritual 
He read Prior, and Home (of Dottglm fame), Thomson, Lord 
Chesterfield and Sterne : he delighted to quote tlic classics. But 
he had Wot the taste for ‘style’ which was bom in his IwoUier 
Charles. John was no poet ; but Charles, among his six thousand 
hymns, has left some veises that will never dia In his case, we 
see that, after all, methodisin was not entirely apart from the 
literature of its day. He reminds us, again and again, of his 
contemporaries, especially, perhaps, of Sheustone, for whose 
rather thin sentiment he substitutes a genuine piety. He can 
be virile, felicitous, vivid ; if his sweetness often cloys, he has 
a depth of feeling which frequently brings him within ilio ranks 
of tlie poeta Though he might feel strange in the company of 
Crasliaw or George Herbert, of Newiiiaii or Keble, Christina 
Rossetti would take him by the hand. In Knglish literature, so 
long as the hymns of Charles, and tbe Journal of John, Wesley 
are read, niethodism will continue to hold an honoured place. 
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THE LITERATURE OF DISSENT 
1660—1760 

Thx narrownesa of intellectual life and sterility of spiritual 
life which fell upon the dissenting churches after the exclusion of 
1662 were the outcome of a long chain of historical development. 
When dissent succumbed, yielding itself, body and soul, to the 
dehumanising genius of Calvin, it entered upon two— indeed, nearer 
three— centuries of wandering in a stony wilderness. During its 
Inrthtime in the middle and latter part the sixteenth century, 
during the period of its trial in the early seventeenth century and 
during the short span of its chequered and flickering triumph 
under the commonwealth, the main concern and preoccupation of 
dissent was with the mere question of church membership. The 
arid discussions on church polity centred in this idea ; the stUl 
more arid discussions on doctrine were aroused simply by the 
demand for a standard of the church member’s doctrinal purity, 
and the chief contention with the state was waged round the 
demand for a church control of admission to the sacrament— the 
wielding of the wooden sword of excommunication. The rock 
upon which this inveterate purpose split was not so much Eras^n- 
ism as the national consciousness of the English race itfielf ; and 
when, as the Ihgical result of a century of historical development, 
dissent was driven out in 1662, it was pitting itself not so much 
against the church of England as against this English national con- 
sdousness. lliroughout the remainder of the seventeenth century, 
wd nearly through the whole of the eighteenth century, dissmit 
remuned true to the cramped and narrow basis on which it had 
been reared. If the church of England was sunk in lethargy, 
dissent was sunk in puny congregational and individual selflshness. 
Of any true missionary sense, of any conception of humaiflty as 
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««pait from rdigioos eiystom, diaaoDt was OTen more defoid — 
because oiore deliberately devoid— *tbaD was the eetaUkhed 
diurcb. ^th the one noble exception of PMHp Doddridge 
(and, possibly, a gmieration earlier, of Richard Davis of RothwellX 
it was not until the missionary fervour, the wide and intense 
humamty, of the methodist movement had revivified the churdi, 
tiiat it, also, and in the last instance, revivified dissent. From 
that moment^towards quite the close of the eighteenth century, 
and WitV gathering force in the ninetemith — dissent ha« deserted 
its historical basis of dogma and polity, has ceased to war with 
tile national consciousness, and has taken up the burdeu of 
Cihrist 

This main aspect of the historical evolution of dissent will be 
found mirrored in its literature. But there are two other aspects 
of that evolution which, also, demand attention, and those are 
aspects which found relatively much greater expression in that 
literature. The free churches claim the credit of the assertion 
of the principle of toleration. Historically, the claim is untenalde, 
for, during its transient triumph under the commonwealth, dissent 
was intolerant and peijecuting, or tried to be. The enunciation 
of the principle came fivm laymen, and from those sectaries whom 
the entrenched and enthroned presbyterian wished to persecute. 
Dissent was converted to the principle only by itself passing under 
the fiery sword ; and, when, in the eighteenth century, it became 
the mouthpiece of the demand for toleration, it was such merdy 
as asserting for itself a principle, and claiming for itself the iwo- 
tection and benefit of that principle, which was in the air, and 
which grew organically with the self-consciousness of the nation. 
But, in so far as they put forth these claims, the free churches 
gave birth to a considerable literature, which, though controversial 
in purpose, is not the less of account in auy record of English 
eigbteentii century literature at larga 

Secondly — and tiiis is most important of all — the process of dis- 
int^ration, which, after 1662, overtook all three dissenting bodies 
— presbytmrians, congregationalists and baptists^— alike loosened 
the bands of doctrinal narrowness. One and all, they took the path 
which led tiirough Arianism to unitarianism. To tell the story 
tiiat development is to recount not merely the general history of 
tiie three bodies themselves, but, also, the particular history ef a 
very large proportion of the individual congregations nommally 
composing those bodies. Such a survey would, of course, be 
out of place here. Bift the literature which grew out of that 

§ • a 
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development is of the greatest importance on a higher phme, as * 
literature pure and simple, as a contribution to Human thought^ 
as urell as on the lower plane of mere theological controversy. 

Professedly, the three denominations 'of protestant dissenters 
are the presbyterians, the congregationalists and the baptists. 
But) as a matter of fact, after the secession of 1662, these terms 
— or the churches they profess to designate — are in a state of 
incessant flux ; mid it is dangerous to use the names in a gmieral 
sense as applicable to three bodies with defined boun^aifes.' The 
Presbyterian churches became, perforce, congregational; some of 
the congregational churches became, of choice, baptist, or vice 
versa; and all three types took on Arianism as a garb. Accord- 
ing to the particular bias or intellectual momentum of a particular 
pastor, a congregation might pass from one extreme limit to the 
other. In dealing, therefore, with the mere personal side of dis- 
senting literature, we shall find it unsafe and difficult to employ 
the ordinary terminology of dissent. 

Although a theological literature of a certain sort, originating 
in separation and directed against secular rule in spiritual things, 
was in existence even before the period ^der present considera- 
tion, it may be safely asserted that the ultimate basis of the 
conception of toleration rested on the unadulterated Erastianism 
of the English reformation settlement Such a literature S on the 
one side, and, equally, Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying 
(1646), on the other, alike betray their genesis by their birth- 
time. Those who were not tolerated pleaded for toleration ; and 
from this necessity sprang the bare assertion of the principle 
of liberty of conscience. Their advocacy, therefore, has not the 
value in the history of human thought which the pure and naked 
assertion of the principle possesses in the mouth of Henry Robinson, 
merchant and economist, of Hobbes^, of Milton" or of Locked But 
the final achievement of the pure principle of toleratiom and free- 
dom of conscience came neither from the theologian nor from the 
philosopher. It came from the social secular sense of the race, 
and fought its ^y to victoiy through the mere mechanism and 
clash of church and state politics. And, so far as the i^ult 
achieved is concerned, the only difference between the enforced, 
if restricted, tolerance estabHshed by Cromwell, and the gradually 
won legislative tolerance of eighteenth and nineteenth century 

> For some of the productions belonging to it, see bibliography. 

^ Leviathan, pt iix, chaps. 41 and 42. ^ * Areopagitiea, * 

' Letters on Tolerationm - 
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dissent, consiste in the &ct that, under Crtnawell, the executive 
constrained and led the social sense, while, in later ages, the social 
sense constrained and led the legislature. With the mere political 
history of the principfe we are, however, not concerned, but 
only with the expression which that history found in dissenting 
literature. 

Broadly speaking, the literary battle about the principle of 
tolerati<}p passes through two quite distinct phases in the period 
here undea review. If we pass by the earlier toleration contro- 
versy in Charles II’s reign, as not possessing any permanent 
importance either in literature or in ecclesiastical history, its first 
real phase covers the episodes of the Toleration act of William Ill’s 
reign, the Occasional Conformity bill and the Schism act In this 
phase, dissent is on the defensive and concerned merely with vindi- 
cating its claim to civil and religious rights and freedom. In the 
second and later phase, it boldly challenges the very principle of an 
established church, or, as we should say today, raises the question 
of disestablishment 

Naturally enough, the earlier phase of this battle, from the 
point of view of literature, lacks the high ethical quality that marks 
the later phase. For, in the various skirmishes concerning the 
Toleration and Schism acts, the attitude of dissent was paltering 
and opportunist In truth, the achievement of the Toleration act 
of 1689 was rather the work of such exponents of the secular 
or civil sense of the nation as Burnet, Somers, Maynard and Sir 
Isaac Newton ; and the dissenters, who, because of their hatred of 
Rome, had refused the indulgences of Charles II and James 11, were 
content to accept meekly the state-given toleration of 1689, while, 
as a body, supinely looking on at the legislative interment of the 
comprehension scheme of the same year. Only Baxter and Calamy 
and Howe could see far enough, and high enough, to deplore the 
faifure bf that scheme, remaining, in this respect, true to their 
unwavering attitude in the comprehension schemb of 1667 — 8, as 
well as in the controversy with Stillingfleet of 1680. And, during 
the interval between the Toleration act and the Schism act, dissent 
showed its mettle and its conception of the pure principle of 
toleration, by intolerantly attacking Socinianism, as if all the 
intervening years, from the Westminster assembly to the Exeter 
meetings, had gone for nothing; 

Out of this limited conception and attitude of mere political 
opportunism, dissent was rudely awakened by a layman. From 
the po^t of .view ol conristency and principle— of logic and 
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mwality — ^Defoe oondonned tiie pmotioe of oocasioiyil oonformitj^ 
His oompletdy unanswerable BmqvAry tnto CAe oeeagUmal Cim- 
formUy tff Ditsmten in Ceues of Pr^ermmt (1697) drew from 
John Howe a deplorably ill-tempered imd fritOe reply, Some 
ConsideraUona of a Prfouse to an Enqmry (1701X With Defoe’s 
r^oinder to this in the same year, A Letter to Mr Howe hy way 
qf Rtfiy, tile cObtroTersy temporarily dosed. But, unintentionally, 
Ddbe had delivered his friends into the hands of tiie enengy. The 
tory reactionaries of Anne’s reign seized with avidity tiie weapon 
he had forged, and, coupling the subject of dissenting academies 
with the subject of occasional conformity, delivered a furious 
onslaught on tiie whole fr^nt of dissent Hie scurrilous and rabid 
attack on dissent generally, and on dissenting academies in par- 
ticular, which was opened Sacheverell and Samuel Wesley, was 
met, on the one hand, by Defoe’s Shorteet Way with the Diesenters 
(1702)* and, on the other hand, by Samuel Palmer’s Vindimtion 
(17O6). But, neither matchless sarcasm nor sober logic could 
avail. The theological torrent became a popular tory avalanche. 
The publication of Calamy’s Abridgement of the Life <f Boaster 
(1702) only added fuel to the fire. It was answered by Olyffe, and, 
again, by Hoadly (in The ReaeowMeneee of Conformity, 1703), to 
whom Calamy replied in his Dfenee of Moderode Noneotfomdty 
(1703X Other tracts on both sides followed; but the mere 
literary strife was quickly swallowed up in the popular agitation 
about Sacheverell’s case. 

The Hanoverian succession broke the storm; and, with the 
reversal of the Schism act and the Occasional Conformity act, the 
, religious existence and civil freedom of dissent were safe. But the 
paltering and merely opportunist attitude of the leaders of the 
fi^ churches was responsible for the failure to secure the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts. Accordingly, for the remainder 
of our period, dissent went halting, content with the regiuih. donvm 
and with a reli^ous tolerance tempered by partial civil disability. 
Samuel Chandler’s Hietory qf Pereecntion (1736) and The Cate 
qf Sfdtseription (1748) are fairly typical of this attitude. Had 
it not been for the genius of Watts and Towgood, eighteenth cen- 
tury dissent would appear to have exhausted its zeal for fireedom 
of conscience in the mere sdfish assertion of its own right to 
existence; for, so fw as the purely political battle for freedom is 
concerned, it did not achieve any frurther triumph until the dawn 

1 Ct ante^ toI. n, chap, z, pi 7. 
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the nineteenth omtaiy. Bat, in 1731, a oompletdy new tom 
was given to tiie old oontroveray by Igaac Watts’s Humble aitempi 
towards the Bevival of PraeUeal Rdigion om/orng ChnstUme. In 
this work, and in his later Essay on CivU Power m Thktys 
Saered, Watts defended tiie general position of dinnfintoin by aigning 
on lofty grounds against anj civil. establidunent of a T*^ii*****^* 
church. While thus, in one sense, reverting to the standpoint of 
seventeepth century philosophy. Watts, in another sense, opens a 
new era in* these publicationa They foreshadow the daim of 
dissent for the achievement of equality by the way of disestablish* 
ment. The cause of a national church — of the connection between 
the episcopal church and the English state — ^was taken up by 
William Warburton in his AUiomce between Chwreh and State 
(1736X written fh)m the point of view of the state rather than of 
the church, and presenting, surely, the most utilitarian theory of 
the English church ever produced by a representative churchman^ 

From the lower ground of mere hand to month polemics, 
Watts’s treatises were also answered by John White in his Three 
Letters to a Gemtleman Dissenting from the Church of England — 
letters which, in spite of the popularity which they eqjoyed with 
the church party, would be otherwise inconsiderable, were it not 
that they gave birth to one of the most enduring monuments of 
the polemics of dissent White’s Letters were demolished by 
Micapah Towgood, presbyterian minister at Crediton. In TVite 
Dissenting OefuMemavCs Answer to the Bevermd Mr Whites 
Letter (1746 — 8), Towgood gave to the world one of the most 
powerful and widely read ^eas for disestablishment that dissent 
ever produced. So for as the literature of dissent on the sub- 
ject of toleration and freedom of conscience is concerned, this 
monumental work is the last word spoken in the period here 
treajbed ; for the activity of the dissenters’ committee of deputies 
(a dissedters’ defence board in the matter of civil disalnlities) 
was entirely legal and secular in its motive apd 'expression*. 

The controversial literature of dissent on the sulgects of chundi 
polity and dogma covers the field of a whole series of snocestive 
disputes. Although, in these disputes, there is a constant shifting 
of the ground, yet &e driving impulse, at bottom, is only one of 

1 Ab to Warbarton, of. ante^ vol. n, pp. 296-^7. 

* Thif ii Bhown, for instonee, by soch omob m the oorporaiion of London «. Sboafo, 
StiieatfleldBndBwiB(1754— 67). Loid Ifansfteld’B jiid(Qnont in Uub iaportani bmb iB 
only another proof— if ftirther proof were needed — ^that freedom wae aehiered not bo 
mneh by diBBent leading the notional dvlo eense ae by the national eivie Benae leading 
dMweh and disBent nlike. 
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fireedom. At the outset^ this freedom is purely eccledastical, the* 
irresponsibility of a congeries of churches now, at last, cut asunder 
from the establishment. But it was inevitable that, in the end, 
such ecclesiastical freedom should loosen the bonds of dogmatic 
authority also, and so pave the way for pure free though 
Although the two paths of development often ran side by side, 
and crossed aM recrossed, yet, historically, the ecclesiasticsd is 
the precedent and necessary condition of dogmatic freei^pm. By 
ecclesiastical freedom is here meant, not merely that, after the 
ejection of 1662, dissent was, or was to become, free of the yoke 
of the episcopal church, but that, within the limits of dissent itself, 
all bonds of authority had been destroyed. In the seventeenth 
century, a presbyterian system which had not the sanction of the 
state behind it was left without any compulsory force at all; and, 
as a system, it instantly fell to pieces. In addition, dissent had in- 
herited from the commonwealth days the heritage of the curse of 
Cain — the internecine warfare of independent and presbyterian. 
In tile later days of the commonwealth, feeble attempts had been 
made to heal that strife, and, when thirty years of later persecution 
had chastened their mood, the attempts *were revived with the 
passing of the Toleration act In the so-called ‘happy union,’ 
which was established in London in 1691 by agreement between 
the independent and presbyterian bodies, it was fondly hoped that, 
at last, the foundation had been laid for a church polity of dissent 
But the disintegrating force of irresponsibility soon laid low these 
builded hopes. In London, the association of the two bodies 
endured only a brief four years, and, although in the country 
‘the heads of the agreement’ of this union became somewhat 
widely adopted, and were worked out into the scheme of county 
or provincial associations and unions, these lived but a palsied 
and flickering life, and possess little true oiganic connection ]nth 
modem county unions. * 

Although tfie deep underlying causes of this disraption were 
inherent in the life history of dissent, it was natural that the 
actual expressioit which the disintegrating principle took on should 
be one of controversy. The flrst form which this took was the so- 
called neonomian controversy. In 1690, the sermons of Tobias Crisp, 
a royalist but Calvinistic divine, were republished by his son with 
certain additional matter, to which he had obtained the inqyrimatu/r 
of several London dissenting ministers. The popularity of the 
book revived the spirit of the ultra-Calvinjst section of dissCht, at 
a time when Calvinism^ was losing its hold. To diet^ the rhnng 
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** spirit of antinomiaiiunn whicb Crisp’s fimtastic CalTinism en- 
couraged, the Presbyterian ministers of London deputed Daniel 
Williams to reply to the book. His reply, Qoapel Trviffi Uated 
tmd vindMoJUd (1692), though moderate and non-partisan in 
tone, and aiming only at the establishment of a via media 
between legalism and antinomianism, merely increased the storm. 
Williams’s own orthodoxy was imp^hed, charges of neo-nomian- 
ism, of .^nninianism and Socinianism were hurled against him by 
Stephen Lobb and by Isaac Chawney, an independent, in his .ATco- 
Nomumism Unvmfked{\t92i), and Williams’s D^ence (1693) foiled 
to still the commotion \ In the following year, Williams was pro- 
hibited from preaching his ‘turn’ to the united ministers at the 
merchants’ lecture in Pinners’ hall. The presbyterians, accord- 
ingly, withdrew and established their own lecture at Salters’ hall, 
leaving the independents in possession of the Pinners’ hall lectures. 
In spite of all attempts at reconciliation, the dispute wrecked the 
‘happy union,’ to which the independents’ self-defence, in their 
History of die Union (1698), and Williams’s own Peace with 
TrwtJt, or an end to Discord (1699) only served as funeral 
elegies. • 

To this controversy succeeded that concerning occasional con- 
formity which has been already mentioned above. But all these 
pale in their significance before the Subscription controversy — ^the 
doctrinal dispute aroused by the spread of Arianism. Under the 
commonwealth, Socinianism (represented by Paul Best and John 
Biddle), Sabellianism (by John Fry), Arianism (by John Knowles, 
Thomas Collier and Paul Hobson) and universalism (by Richard 
Coppin, John Reeve and Ludowicke Muggleton), had been o-lilra 
banned and persecuted. The intolerant attitude of both presby- 
terians and independents was continued after the restoration; and 
to this was now added the rigour of the reestablished Bngliali 
church. * To Richard Baxter, not less than to John Owen or to 
Stillingfieet, the Socinians were on a par with ^ohammadans, 
Turks, atheists and papists. But, in ^spite of persecution, the 
discrete strands of varying anti-lVinitarian thought remained 
imbroken. Gilbert Clerke of Northamptonshire, a mathematician 
and, in a sense, a teacher of Whiston, Noval of Tydd St Giles 
near Wisbech, Thomas Firmin (Sabellian), William Penn, Steifoen 
Nye (Sabellian), William Freke- (Arian), John Smith, the philo- 
math, of St Augustine’s London (SocinianX Henry Hedworth, the 

* See Caluny, AeeomO, i, p. 887, where ‘the one Hide’ mey be roughly read as 
independ^ts and other aide * aa preabytedanao 
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diioi|de tA Biddle^ and i'HIliain Manning, miniater of ^eaamhaU ‘ 
(1630 — 1711 ) (independentX fonn a direct and unbrok^ thonjg^ 
irr«gnlar, chain of anti>lMnitarian thought^ extending from the 
commonwealth days to those of toleration — ^not to mention the 
more covert but still demonstrable anti-Trinitarianism of Milton 
and Locke 

With the passii^ of the Toleration act of 1689, the leaven of 
this long train of anti-Trinitarian thought made itself stro|{gly fell 
It first appeared in the bosom of the church of Eng^d itsdf, in 
the so-called Sodnian contioversy. In 1690, Arthur Bury, a 
latitudinarian divine, was deprived of the rectorship of lincoln 
college, Oxford, for publishing his Naked Gotpd. The proceed- 
ings gave rise to a stream of pamphlet literature on both sides. 
In the same year, 1690, John Wallis, Savilian professor of mathe- 
matics at Oxford, was involved in a controversy with a succession 
of anonymous Arian and Socinian writers (among them William 
Jones) by the publication of his Dod/rine qf the Bleated Trinity 
hru^ Eaqailamed. Simultaneously, Sherlock’s Vmdieaition qf 
the Holy cmd e/eer Bleated Tri/nity, although directed against the 
same group of writers, called forth another outburst of pam- 
phleteering from quite another quarter; South leading the attack 
with his Ammadveraiona upon Dr Sherlock’ a Vindiecdion. The 
first portion of the anti-Trinitarian literature produced in this 
triangular contest is collected in The FaBih of one Qod Who 
ia only the FcM/&r (1691X In the ranks of dissent, the same 
controversy manifested itself in the disputes which wrecked 
the independent and presbyterian ‘happy union’ mad, contem- 
poraneously, it appeared in the baptist Ix^y. In 1693, Matthew 
Cafiyn, baptist minister at Horsham, Sussex, was for a second 
time accused before the ‘Baptist General Assembly’ of denying 
Christ's divinity; and, when the assembly refused to vote^his 
expulsion, a secession took place, and the rival ‘Baptisti General 
Association ’ was formed. In the same year, the anti-Trinitarians 
published a Seeond eoUection of traeta proving the God, and 
Father of our Lord Jeaua Ohriat, the only true God (1693X The 
tenth, mid last tract, in this volume was a reply to South’s 
Animadveraiona on Sherlock’s Vindication. In the following 
year (1694X the presbyterian John Howe entered the field with 
his Ckdm, a/nd acker Enquiry directed agmnst the above tract, 
and, to make the fight triangular, Shmrlock reidied to South and 
Howe together in A Dqfenoe qfDr ShetioeBa notion of Trinity 
in Unity. The anti-Trinitarians’ Third eoUeetion of Traoty, which 
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%idlowed inune^tdy, was a r^y at once to Howe^ on the one 
hand, and to Sheriodc, on the othwr. 

This first IVinitarian or BOH»lled Sodnian otmtroTeray, praoti- 
oally, came to an end in 1708. It received its deathblow, in 1698, 
by tibe act for tbe more eflfoctnal suppression of blasphemy and 
profiuieness, which remmned on the statute book till 1813. With 
the exertion of John Smith’s Dtmgned End, to the Soeiman 
Cowtrovefty (1696), the whole of the anti-Trinitarian contributions 
to it had been anonymous (both Locke and Sir Isaac Newton are 
supposed to have contributed under the cover of this anonymity); 
and, with the exception of Howe, no representatives of the professed 
dissenting denominations had joined in the fray. It is therefore to 
be r^iarded, primarily, as a church of England controversy, in 
which the churchmen had weakened the Trinitarian cause by ^ 
t riangular and virtually confiicting defence : Sherlock vernus South 
versus Tillotson and Burnet, and all four versus the enemy. The 
a^tation which the controversy produced among the dissenters 
was mainly reflex, and is apparent more in their domestic quarrels, 
noted above, than in their published literature. But, dispropor- 
tionately small as was the dissenting share of the combatants in 
mere point of literature, the intellectual ferment which ensued 
in following years showed itself more in the bosom of dissent 
than in the life and thought of the church of England. Thomas 
ESmlyn, a presbyterian, who was tried at Dublin, in 1693, for 
publishing his Hwnhle EnepAty into the Scripture cuteowU (if 
Jesus Christ, attributed his own Arianism to Sherlock’s Yindi- 
ecdum o/the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

But the Arian controversy, properly so-called, does not owe 
anything to Emlyn. It was, rather, opened by William Whiston s 
HisUmcod PrefcKe (1710), prefixed to his Primitive Christumity 
(171 j),andSamuelClarke’s<8m|>ture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712). 
Althouglf, however, Whiston finally joined the general baptists and 
claimed to have influenced Peirce of Exeter, the Jm^rtance of this 
second controversy is, so for as dissent is ooncemed, rathw practice 
or constitutional than literary. Among the dissenters, it assumed 
a particulu-ly accentuated form of the subscription controversy. 
In 1717, James Peirce and Joseph Hallett, presbyterian ministers 
of Exeter, were taken to task locaUy for Arianism. In the Exe^ 
aasemldy of May 1719, an attempt to enforce suh^ption to the 
first of the thirty-nine articles brought about a split In ^ 
year, ‘the matter came .before the committee of the dyitto rf 
the thieb denominations of protestant dismters at Salters hall 
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oieetiiig-hoiise? London — ^the so-called Salters’ haU (^od. Here,* 
the question of subscription followed a clean-cut line of cleavage. 
The congregationalists, in the main, under the lead of Thomas 
Bradbury, insisted on subscription; the presbyterians, in the nuun, 
under the lead of John Barrington Shute, afterwards viscount 
Barrington, resisted the proposal as an unnecessary imposi- 
tion of a creed. As a result, the whole body of dissent was 
divided into three parties — non-subscribers, subscri^rs and 
neutrals. The minority of subscribers, being defeatad, withdrew 
from the synod and formed a distinct meeting under Bradbury, 
while the minority of non-subscribers despatched a letter of 
advice to Exeter, which, by virtue of its statement of reasons 
for non-subscribing, is regarded by Unitarians as their charter 
of dogmatic freedom. The mere momentary controversy con- 
cerning these synod proceedings gave birth to more than seventy 
pamphlets. 

It is claimed by presbyterian writers that there was no avowed 
heterodoxy among the London ministers for half a generation after 
Salters’ haU. This means little more than that the great luminaries 
of dissent of the era following on the Toleration act had passMl 
away, and that, between 1720 and 1740, no successors had arisen 
worthy of the memory of those giants — outside, that is to say, 
of the world of academic teaching. But, underneath the surface 
deadness and mental lethargy of this later period, the leaven of 
anti-Trinitarian thought continued incessantly at work, and, when 
the interim of quiescence had ended, it was found to have been 
merely a phase of growth, an intermediate stage between the 
Arianism of 1720 and the later unitarianism. In matter of 
literature, the intermediate phase was distinguished by the writings 
of John Taylor of Norwich, a professed presbyterian (Defence of 
the Common rights of Christiam, 1737; The 8&ripture dot^fnc 
of Original 8m, 1740), and of Samuel Bourn (Address to Protes- 
tant Dissenters, 1737). 

In itself, the literary importance of this period of nonconformist 
history is not groat, save and in so fhr as it marks the stepping- 
stone to the latest phase of the development of Unitarian thought 
— ^that phase, namely, which is distinguidied by. the names of 
Nathaniel Lardner, Richard Price, Joseph Priestley and l^eophilus 
Lindsey — a movement which lies outside the scope of the present 
chapter^ 

It is not to be supposed that the evolution of a distinotively 

^ As to Price and Priestly of. ohap. xiy, pp. 844 — 6,tante. t 
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•omtarian church was the sole outcome of the train of develoimieDt 
which has been 'briefly sketched above. The sections of disMnt — 

. in all its three denominations — ^which stood aloof from the dis- 
tinctively Unitarian development, yet remained profonndly affected 
by the spirit of it. The presbyterian, independent and baptist 
churches alike showed, in their loose internal organisations, the 
disintCfi^uting force of the Unitarian movement Both in individual 
congregations and in the loose and feeble associations, the spiri- 
tuality of dissent, which had been its glory and motive force in the 
seventeenth century, had sunk into atrophy ; and, had it not been 
for the reviving influence of methodism, all three denominations 
would probably, at the close of the eighteenth century, have oflered 
a melancholy spectacla The intellectiud gain to English thought 
generally, quite apart from dissenting theology in particular, was 
incalculable ; but the spiritual loss was none the less to be deplored. 

In emphasising, however, the free tliought side, or effect of the 
Unitarian movement within dissent, it is not to be understood 
that this uras a free thought movement in the sense of twentieth 
century science or philosophy. The eighteenth century Unitarian 
movement was, in the main, theological, not rationalistic. If any 
comparison were called for, it should rather be with the spread 
of Arminianism in the English church in the seventeenth century. 
Both movements had for their motive springs one impulse, that is 
to say, a protest against Calvinism, and, when dissent, by means of 
Unitarian thought, had thrown off the fetters of that Calvinism, it 
remained, on the whole, during the period here surveyed, quiescent 
and content. And, as a result, when the deistic controversy, a 
purely rationalistic movement, engaged the English church and 
English thought in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
leading exponents of dissent, whether orthodox or Ariaii, are to be 
found on the conservative side. James Foster, baptist minister of 
the’Barlncan chapel, and Nathaniel Lardner, then presbyterian 
minister in Poor Jewry lane, the accomplished presbyterians 
William Harris, Joseph Hallett, Isaac Watte and Philip Dod- 
dridge — all these dissenting writers' contributed not less power- 
fully, if less sensationally and attractively, to the rout of tlie deists 
than did Butler and Berkeley themselves. 

Finally, outside and apart from the field of pure thought, 
eighteenth century England owes a heavy debt to dissent for its 
educational system, to which reference has already been made in 

* ^or A list of nonconfoijmiBt ooDtributions to the deistic controversy, and of 
works of ^ther nonconformist writers, see bibliography. 
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an earlier Toli|ine^ bat which aeems to deeerre fiwthOTnotioe h«r» 
in its oonnectioa with the influence of nonconformity upon 
literatore. Although the preabyteriana had but one or two free 
adioola (public diority at^oola) in London before 1714, and, 
although the baptiata and independenta joined forcea in that and 
the auoceeding year to eatabliah a dmilar free adiool at Horaley- 
down (aubaequently the Maae Pond achoolX tiie academy system 
of the dissenters, in the main, had reference only to tbe private 
and domestic problem of the supply of educated ministers for 
their respective denominations. Accordingly, eadh one of the more 
widely recognised academies, during some period of its generally 
chequered and brief career, takes on a denominational colour. As 
a system, these academies date entirely from the era of the 
Toleration act Prior to that date, dissenting ministers engaged in 
education acted as private tutors in fiunilies or contented tiiem- 
seives with opening small private schools in their own houses. 
After the Toleration act, however, individual ministers started 
private schools of their own of which it is now impossible to 
ascertain the number or, in many instances, the circumstances 
of origin and growth. 'Where the minister was a man of learning 
and power, these sdbools endured for a gSueration and sometimes 
longer, and linked their names with the history of dissent through 
the personality alike of pupils and of tutors. And it is herein that 
they claim special recognition ; for, in their totality, they present 
a brilliant galaxy of talent in fields of learning frur removed 
firom mere theological studies. Such a result could not have 
been achieved, had it not been for the powerful solvent of 
intellectual fireedom which the Unitarian movement brought in 
its train. Few of the academies, whatever their denominational 
colour at the outset, escaped contact with it, and those of them 
which assimilated the influence most fireely produced great tutors 
and scholars. In this matter, the actulemies trod the dhme 
historical patb as that foUowed by the individual Assenting 
diurches. Their 'inteUe^ual activity biased so fiercely that it 
tended to bum up tiie spiritual life; and herein lies tiie secret at 
once of their fiiit success, their chequered and bickering career 
and, in most cases, their ultimate atrophy. 

The attitude of the church of En^and towards these academies 
has already been detafled*. But the fear which the establishmmit 

1 See ante, vol. xx, ehap. xy. 

^ See ante, yol. ix, pp. 894 — 6. A reference might have been added to the later 
important and illnminating case of the strife between phanoellor Beynolds an^ Philip 
Doddridge oonoeming the academy of Northampton. ^ | 
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•entertiuiied that these acadonies would starve the univendties 
proved baseless. lu thdr early days, indeed, diey attracted a lay 
dientda as wdl as candidates for the ministry. But, the bent 
towuds unitarianism which {wovided the intellectaal stimulas to 
tutors and ministerial candidates brightened off the layman, and 
effectually prevented the dissenting academies firom leaving the 
deep mark on the English race and on the English educational 
system that mig^it have been expected from the individual talent 
and prestige of their tutors ^ 

Whatever the theological basis of the three denominations of 
which this chapter has mainly treated, there is one general field of 
literary activity which they cultivated in common — ^tbat of hymn- 
writing and religious poetry. A list of their chief contributors to 
this bruich of literature will be found elsewhere*. But, apart 
from this phase, in so frur as the devotional literature of dissmt 
is merely devotional, whether it be ‘practical* or ‘theological,* 
it does not enter into the wider subject of English literature as 
such. All the same, there are certain outstanding products of 
this portion of the writings of dissent (Baxter*s«8Samto’^t>er2ow(>i^ 
BeU, 1650; Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Bdigion in the 
Soul, 1746) which, by*their mere literary, as well as spiritual, 
quality, chdlenge a place in the annals of our literature by the 
side of the masterpieces of Banyan and Milton. Broadly speak- 
ing, however, the course of the history of dissent, from 1660 
to 1760, militated against the production of purely devotional 
literature. The race of giants who had seen the great common- 
wealth days, and who went out in 1662, were mainly preachers. 
The succeeding generation, likewise one of giants, was occupied 
with dogmatic wrangles, practical questions of church oiganisa- 
tion, or actual political dealings with the state. From 1720 to 
1740, there followed a period of almost unbroken spiritual dead- 
nesp; when this partially came to an end with the advent 
of Doddridge, the spiritual impress is from without, from method- 
ism, rather tiian from within, from the inherent spirituality of 
dissmit itself During this period, therefore, English nonconformity 
rather looks forvmrd, as anticipating that later ^neral revival of 
the national religious life which was bom of methodism, than 
badcward to that stem spirituality of Calvinistic dissent which 
had puritanised the great revolution. 

^ For a list of some of tbe chief of these academies, in the period under surrey, see 
appendix to the present chapter. 

* SSe bibliography. ^ 

» 
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List of Nonconformist Academies (1680—17^ 

Within the period here treated, the following are some of the chief of 
these academies. The publication in the Calendar of State Papers Domes* 
tic, 1672-3, and in G. L. Turner’s Original Records, 2 toIs., 1911, of the whole 
series of dissenters’ licences, has revealed the astonishinfif extent to which the 
ejected ministers applied themselves to the work of teaching^. This material 
still needs to be worked up, and it is obviously impossible to quote the lioenoes 
here. The following list, therefore, contains only such academies as are re- 
ferred to in sources other than, or extraneous to, the Entry Book of licences— 
in other words, in the general sources of the history of dissent. The classi- 
fication among the three denominations must be taken as very loose and 
uncertain, except in certain wellknown cases. It need only be added that 
many of the tutors briefly mentioned here were men of great intellectual 
power, who had held high academic positions un&er the commonwealth. 

Independent academies 

Exeter a.* (Opened by Joseph Halletit, sen., who was orthodox. Under 
his son, who was an avowed Arian, the a. became a nursery of Arian- 
ism. It dwindled away aft^r his death and was reopened in 1760 by 
Hioaijah Towgood.) 

Hoorfields (Tenter alley) a. (Started by the independent fund, about 1700, 
under Isaac Chauncey. After 1712, under Dr Bidgeley and John 
Eames, F.B.8., friend of Sir Isaac Newton, to whom succeeded 
Dr David Jennings and Dr Morton Savage, 1744.) 

King’s Head society a. (Started in 1732 by the King’s Head society, as a 
protest against the freedom of thought prevailing in the fund a. It 
was at first under Samuel Parsons, and from 1735 under Abraham 
Taylor, and then John Hqbbard and Zephaniah Marryat ; after several 
changes ofplace,it settled at Homerton in 1772.) * 

Kibworth a.* (Start^ by John Jennings, 1715-22, with the help of the 
Coward tmftees. ^his school was continued at Northampton by 
Philip Doddridge with the help of William Coward, 1729-51. It re- 
moved to *Daventry, and after 1751 became Arian in tone, under 
Dr Caleb Ashworth, tutor of Joseph Priestley* Dissolved 1798.)^ 

Dr David Jennings’ private a. in Well Close square. (After his death in 
1762, it changed its theological character under Dr Samuel Morton 
Savage, Dr Andrew Kippis and Dr Abraham Lees and was moved to 
Hoxton, becoming Arian. Dissolved 1785, and succeeded by a fresh 
orthodoxn. |here.> 

Ottery a. (Started under John Lavington in 1752 by the joint en^earour 
of the fund board and the King’s Headcsocieiy.) 
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^ Heokmondwike a.^ (Started in 1756, as anti-Sodnian in oharaeter, by the 
Edneation sooiety of the Northern eonnties— or rather of the West 
ridinff of iforkshire. At first under James Seott, Timothy Priestley 
(the brother of Dr Joseph Priestley), and Timothy Waldeffrare. It 
is today represented by the Yorkshire United ooHeg^ Bradford.) 

Warrin^fton a. (Started in 1757 on the extinction of an a. at Kendal. It 
was from the outset frankly ratlonalistio in purpose, beinff promoted by 
‘rational ’dissenters on their own principles under Or John Taylor of 
Norwich. John Seddou of Warrin^rton prorided it with a ‘ rational’ 
litur^. Amon^r its tutors were Dr J. Aikin, Gilbert Wakefield, Joseph 

* Priestley, and Dr Enfield— all Arlans. Priestley himself left in 1767.) 

Bedwi/Fth (co. W arwick) a. ( U nder J ulius Saunders, ? 1780-40 ; who was 

Buoce^ed by John Kirkpatrick.) 

Saffron Walden a. (Under John (or Thomas) Payne, 1700 r.) 

Pinner (bo. Middlesex) a. (Under Thomas Goodwin, jun., fbom 1699. 
Theophilos Lobb was one of bis pupils.) 

Hackney (London) a. (Under Thomas Kowe, 1681-8, removed to London 
and then to Jewin street; from 1703 in Ropemakers’ alley in Moor- 
fields.) 

Newiufifton Green a. (Under Theophiliis Gale, 1665 to his death in 1678. 
Succeeded by Thomas Kowe; but closed on his death, 1705, after 
havinfif been removed to Glapham and afirain to Little Britain, 
London. Dr Waits and Josiah Hort were pupils.) 

WappiufiT a. (Under Edward Teal, before 1678 to ?1708; closed shortly 
before his death,havinfir been temporarily broken up in 1681. N athaniei 
Taylor, John Shower and Samuel Wesley were amon^r his pupils.) 

Nettlebed (oo. Oxford) h. (Under Thomas Cole, 1662-72. John Locke 
and Samuel Wesley were his pupUs.) 

PftMhyterian academies 

London: Hoxton square a. (Its first ori|pn appears to be traceable in 
the city of Coventry, where Dr John Bryan and Dr Obadiah Grew 
founded an a. To them succeeded Dr Joshua Oldfield (the friend of 
Locke). Oldfield, with Mr Tonjr, transferred it to London. Elsewhere 
the Hoxton square a. is stated to have been founded by John Spade- 
man, Joshua Oldfield and Lorimer. Spademan was succeeded by 
Capel : but the a. became extinct after Oldfield’s death in 1729.) 

Bridgnorth a. (Started in 1726 by Flemincr, with whom it died. Possibly 
this was the John Fleminfir who conduct^ an a. at Stratford-on-Avon.) 

Highfifate a., afterwards removed to ClerkenwelL (Under John Kerr or 

• Dr Per, ? presby terian). 

Colyton (co. Devon) a. (Under John Short till 1698; thei^nnder Matthew 
Towgood, till his removal in 1716.) • 

Alcester (co. Warwick) a. (Under Joseph Porter : removed to Stratford- 
on-Avon under John Alexander, who died 1740 c.) 

Manchester a. (Ox^ned in 1698, after Henry Newcome’s death, under hb 
successor, John Chorlton. Dissolved under his sucoessor, James 
Coningham.) 

Idington a. (Under Ralph Button, at Brentford after 1662 : from 1672 
at Islington. He died in 1680. Sir Joseph Jekyll was a pupil.) 

Coventry a. (Started 1663 by Dr Obadiah Grew and Dr John Bryan. 
After Grew’s death it was continued by Shewell (d. 1698) and 
Joshua Oldfield. In 1699, William Tong took over a few of Oldfield’s 
pui|l8; but on his reifloval to London, 1702, the a. came to an end.) 

B. L. Z. OH. XVI. • * 25 
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Batihmell (Toriu.) a. (Under BtehaM Fnuiklaiid. Opened at Batiimell, 
Karoh 16d9-70; lemoTed, 1674, to Natland near Kendal; 168S, to 
Calton m Craven; 1684, to Dawsonfield near Grosthwa^ in West- 
nundand; 1685, to Hardeboroivh in Lanes.; 1685-6,8nq^eeMkd; 1686^» 
reopened at^Atterofiffe near Sheffield; 1689, at BathmelL Frankland 
died in 1698, and his a. was then dissolved. Of his pupils left at his 
death, some went to John Ghorlton at Manchester and some to 
Timothy Jollie at Atterolilfe.) 

Atteroliffea»> (Under Timothy Jollie, 1691, who rented AtterelilFe hall and 
called his a. Christ’s collet; amonfir 1^ many pupils, was Dr Thomas 
Becker. J. died in 1714, when he was succeeded by Wadsworth. 
The a. died out lonir before W.’s death in 1744.) ^ ^ 

London a. (Under Dr George Benson, about 1750.. Ariah.) 

Sheriff Hales (ca Sid<m) a. (Under John Woodhouse, 1676; brokmi up 
about 1696. In this a. there were many lay students, among them 
Bobert Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford and Henry St John 
(afterwards viscount Bolingbroke). Matthew Clarke and Benjamin 
Bobinson were also pupils.) 

Hungerford (co. Berks.) a. (Under Benjamin Bobinson, 1696, having been 
open, thm years earlier, at Findem in Derbyshire as a grammar 
school only.) 

Islington a. (Thonuis Doolittle : started in 1662 as a boarding-school in 
Moorfields, Doolittle being assisted by Thomas Yincent; in 1665 re- 
moved to Woodford Bridge, Essex; in 1672 removed to Islington; 
closed under the persecution, 1685-8; reopened 1688, but died out 
before Doolittle’s death in 1707. Edmund Calamy and Thos. Emlyn 
were his pupils.) * 

Oswestry and Shrewsbury a. (Connected principally with the name of 
James Owen, 1679 onwards, but actually started by his predecesscvr, 
Francis Tallents. After Owen’s death continued by Samuel Benion 
and John Beynolds. Under the latter it was dissolved, before 1718.) 

Taunton a. (Started by Matthew Warren and others after 1662. After 
Warren’s death, 1706, it was carried on by joint efforts of Stephen 
James (d. 1725), Bobert Darch and Henry Grove (d« 1738). After 1738 
Thomas Amory became head of the whole a.; but, under his Arian 
tendencies, it cohapsed before his removal to London in 1759.) 

Gloucester and Tewkesbury a. (Under Samuel Jones, 1712-20. Arch- 
bishop Seeker, bishop Butler and Samuel Chandler were students here 
together. After Jones’s death the a. was removed to Carmarthen, and 
there remained under Thomas Perrot till 1733. Then it was under 
Yavasor Griffiths at Llwynllwyd (co. Brecknock) till 1741; then at 
Haverfordwest under Evan Davies; then again at Carmarthen under 
SamueK Thomas and Dr J. Jenkins. Under Samuel Thomas the 
independents withdrew and formed a new a. at Abergavenny under 
David Jardine.) 

Stoke Newington or Newington Green a. (Under Charles Morton, 1667- 
85. Defoe, Samuel Wesley and Samuel Palmer were students here. 
Discourag^ by persecution in 1685, Morton went to New England 
and became vice-president of Harvard. His a. was continued by 
William Wickens and Stephen Lobb, both of whom died in 1699, and 
by Thomas Glasscock (d. 1706) ; but it probably died out not long 
after 1696.) 

Kendal a. (Under Dr Caleb Botherham, 1733-52: {possibly as a con* 
tinnafion of the exUnct Atteroliffe a.)^ ^ 

Brirnllywardli (Llangynwyd, ca Glamorgan) a. (^ommorCy regarded 
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aa the gem of the Cemarthen PNobyterieii eoUege; bat thte la im> 
PparfUe. Started tqrSamuel Jonee 1672. After his death io 1697, 
Onflith oiieiied an a. at Abergarenny, whieh ia regarded as a 
oontinnation of Brynllywareh. It lasted only three or four years. At 
Brynllywareh, Bees Price eontlnned ^ther Jones's or Orittth’s school 
hot gave np tetween 1702 and 1704 when the a. was nnited with a 
grammar school at Carmarthen started hy William Bvams who died 
1718. To this school Dr Williams left an annuity. William Brans 
is considered the founder of the Welsh a. system.) 

Stourbridge and Bromsgrore (ca Worcester) a. (Under [? Henry] Hick- 
nyuiy 1665. He was disabled hy age, ?1670c.) 

Tubney (^erks.) a. (Under Dr Henry Langley, 1662-72.) 

Bridgwater a. (Started hy John Moore 1676: became Arian under his 
son, who died 1747.) 

Snlby (co. Northampton) a. (Under John Shuttlewood, about 1678; died 
1689.) 

AlUngton (Whitchurch, ca Salop) a. (Under John Malden, 1668-80.) 

Wickham Brook (co. Suffolk) a. (Under Samuel Cradock, from after 
1672 to his removal in 1696. Edmund Calamy was one of his pupUa) 

Tiverton a. (Under John Moor, 1688 r., or possibly after.) 

Shaftesbnry (and afterward Semly) (co. Wilis.) a. (Under Matthew Tow- 
good, after 1662. He was the grandfather of Micaiiah Towgood.) 

Besides the above, there are stray references to private schools kept by 
John Flavel of Dartmouth, [John, son of] Edward Rayner of Lincoln, John 
Whitlock and Edward Reynolds of Nottingham, Ames Short of Lyme Dorset , 
Samuel Jones of Llangyniiydd, John Ball of Hon! ton. 

Baptist academies 

In 1792 the General Baptist association resolved to erect a school of 
universal learning in Loudon, with a view to training for the ministry. It is 
not known what followwl. In 1717 the Particular Baptist fund was start4Hl 
for the support of ministers and for supplying a succession of them. 

Trowbridge a. (Opened by John Davisson, who died in 1721. His 
successor was Thomas Lucas, who died in 1740.) 

Bristol a. (In its earliest form, founded by fsiiveral London baptists in 
1752 as an education society for assisting students. It was, at first, 
under Dr Stennett, Dr Gill, Wallin and Brine. Subsequently It was 
under Bernard Foskett and Hugh Evans; it was taken in hand, in 
1770, by the Baptist education society, and firmly established by 
Dr Caleb Evans. This a. became, subsequently, the Baptist Rawdon 

* college.) 


26—2 



CHAPTER XVII 


POLITICAL LITERATURE * 

(1766— 76) 

The death of Henry Pelham in 1764 destroyed the equilibrium 
of English’politics. ‘Now/ said king George II, r^^tting, possibly, 
the minister more than the man, ‘Now, I shall hare no peace.’ 
And he was right, for the leading whigs entered on an angry 
struggle for supreme power which only ended when, in 1767, the 
domination of the elder Pitt was, virtually, established. Round 
the duke of Newcastle, formidable by his phalanx of obedient 
votes, Pitt, the man of genius and of the public confidence, and 
the shrewd, but for from high-minded, Henry Fox arose a dense 
dust of coutroversy. • 

It was not merely the conflict of personal ambitions that was 
in question. Great public issues were rapidly raised and discussed, 
if, as rapidly, let foil again. The sober middle class were weary 
of the prevailing corruption which handed over the country’s 
government to glaring incompetence. Tories, abandoning their 
vain hopes of a revolution, were eager to loose England from 
the Hanoverian tether which involved her in the intricacies of 

Wre frone ieni viVilh 

FVance. And both jMtrties were anxious to see power "bAd "by 
men more representative than were the members of the existing 
narrow whig oligarchy, who, on their side, still believed in Jbeir 
hereditary mission to rule. Material for honest discussion there 
was in plenty. . 

At first, it seemed as ‘if this kind of discussion would hold the 
field. In Auguert) 1766, The Monitor was founded by a London 
merchant, Richard Beckford, and was edited, and part . written, 
by John Entick, of dictionaiy fome^ Like its predecessors in 
political journalism, it consisted of a weekly essay on current 
events and topics: it was all leading article. The maintenance of 

* His extremdy popular Spdllng DieHmunry (1764) was followed by his Lqfitt and 
EngVUk Dictionary (1771) and by other nsefhl worke. • I 
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Vhig principles and the uprooting of corruption formed its policy : 
good information, good sense and a kind of heavy violence of 
style were its characteristics. Soon, it was supplemented by a 
series of tory pamphlets, under the title The Letters to the People 
of England, written by John Shebbeare, a physician of some 
literary celebrity. They were not bis first production ; he had 
for some time been eminent in ‘misanthropy and literature’ ; but 
they wer^ distinguished beyond his other efibrts by bringing him to 
the pillory. • His politics, not the scurrility that tinged them, were 
in fiiult. He was a virulent tory, and in his Sixth Letter held up 
the reigning dynasty to public scorn. His highest praise is..that 
he still remains readable. Logical, rhetorical, laboriously plain 
and, occasionally, cogent, his short paragraphs pretty generally hit 
the nail — often, no doubt, a visionary nail — on the head. Later, 
he was to ei^oy court favour and be a capable pamphleteer on 
the side of George III; but his time of notoriety was gone. 

Soon, however, the personal conflict asserted itself. In November 
1756, Arthur Murphy, the dramatist, started The Test, with a 
view to capturing public favour for Henry Fox. But his amiable 
prosing and feeble giggle were soon over-crowed by the Pittite 
Gon-Teet, a far more able, and, also, more scurrilous, print, in 
some of the better essays of which we detect the pith and 
point of Shebbeare. 

Save the honest Monitor, these Grub-street railers vanished 
with the whig feud which called forth their exertions, and the 
splendid success of the great commoner’s ministry almost suc- 
ceeded in silencing criticism. It required a new ferment of public 


opinion, a new conflict of prinriples and a renewed struggle for 

the pOBsession of power to reawaken tlio fires of controversy , wbtoh, 

this time, were not to be quenched. George Hi’s accession and 
his personal policy gave the signal. The new king was determined 
to choose’his own ministers and break up thebandof raling whi^. 
The now loyal tories were to share in the goyemmeiit, and the 
system of king William’s time was to be revived. The first litorai7 
dgn of the change was a rally of pamphle^rs for the 
propagation of the royal viewa In 1761, Lord Bath the W>U» 
kS who, in the last reign, had led the opp^iUon ^ Walp^e 
and helped to set on foot The Oq/tmai^-published his Season^ 
Hints an Honest Man, which contained an able exposition 
of the whig system and its vices, and outlined the new prograiB^e. 
OtheA followed, professional writers for ** 
the veteVan Shebbeare and the elder Ehilip Pranas— m his 
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Letter from ^ OoeochTree^ to th^ UOvMtry 
^ ^VBB not devoid of skill — and Owen Rnffhead^foimwlx e£t(^ of 
The Oon-Teet. Bat, in spite of the real ab^ty display^ by these 
writers, their frequent ignorance of the true Course of events and 
the lack of good frith habitual to them prevented them from 
attaining to any real excellence. 

Meanwhile, events were moving rapidly. George III had been 
able to oust Pitt and Newcastle from power and to promote his 
Scottish frvourite, Lord Bute, to the office of prime minister. 
Bute had seen, from the first, that something beyond sporadic 
pamphlets was needed for converting public opinion to the new 
regime, discredited as it was by the dismiasal of Pitt. For this, an 
imitation of The Monitor was the only means, a steady drumming 
of the same views and sentiments into the popular ear. It was all 
the more necessary, at the moment of Bute’s accession to power, 
to set up a rival weekly journal, since The Momlor (in this repre- 
senting the public) was a bitter opponent of the Scottish minister. 
Bute, however, cannot be called happy in his choice of means. 
Eminent literary talent vras required, but not any sort of literary 
talent, and Tobias Smollett, famous as a novelist, was only to 
earn humiliation as a political controversialist In vain his sheet. 
The Briton, discharged a weekly broadside of ferocious epithets 
on the opposition and its journalistic defenders. His persuasive 
powers were small, and he was frirly distanced in argumentative 
skill, raillery and vituperation. Arthur Murphy, writer of the dead 
Teet, was soon summoned to Smollett’s aid with a new paper. The 
Auditor ; but, although more bitter than of old, he was not less 
feeble. The public judgment was only too clear. Neither of the 
ministerial papers would sell Of course, Bute’s unpopularity was 
partly at fruit ; but the scanty merit of the two champions was 
unable to surmount the weakness of their case. , 

The publication of The Briton provoked the appearafice of the 
only one of these, fugitive periodicals which has any reputation. 
The North Briton, edited by John Wilkes. That demagogue, on 
whom the mob-ruling mantle of Sacheverell descended, was 
sprung fr^>m a middle class family, typical of a respectability 
alien to the manners of its celebrated sdon. He was bom in 
1727, and was the son of a maltster of ClerkenwelL He received 
a good education frrom a presbyterian minister and at the 
university of Leyden ; and, before he was twenty-one, married, 

i 

• I 

^ The celebrated torj club deaoribed by Gibbon in hisiletterB. ' 
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bM fiber’s. ^(^8^ an> telHtog much his sraior in yean, ffis i 
and hOT.&oAer were* disBenters, and he was gallant and^ 
gay. /Wilkes grew steadily estranged from his home and soon 
ezceei£ngly ^Qssipated. A separation frwm his wife was ammged, 
and he plunged into a course of profligate living in town. He 
became a member of the Hellfire club^ whidi met at Medmenham 
abbey mid included the most noted rakes of the day. It was in 
the midst of these wild or^es that he took up politica In 1766, he 
obtained a |eat in the commons as a member for Aylesbury, where 
his wife’s estate lay. He was a follower of Pitt and hoped for some 
promotion — the embassy in Constantinople would have been most 
congenial to him — from his patron. But George III was king, and 
Bute intervened. His hopes of repairing his shattered fortunes 
having thus vanished, Wilkes turned to journalism for his revenge 
upon the favourite, whose incompetence filled him with indigna* 
tioa After producing a successful pamphlet concerning the 
breach with Spain, he proceeded to send contributions to The 
Monitor, in which he developed with much ingenuity the history 
of contemporary foreign favourites, and left his readers to point 
the obvious moral. T^en, on the appearance of The Briton, he, in 
June 1762, started his rival print, The North Briton. Week by 
week, the new periodical continued its attacks on the government 
It showed itself bold, to start with, in printing the ministers' names 
in full, without the usual subterfuges of dashes and stars; and 
it grew bolder as it went on, and as the odium into which Bute 
had fallen became more obvious. Hothing, however, gave a handle 
to the authorities by which, even under the existing law of libel, 
the writers could be brought to book, although The Monitor was 
sulgected to lengthy legal proceedings. At last, Wilkes overstepped 
the line in No. 45, which bitterly impugned the truthfulness of the 
speech from the throne r^arding the peace of Paris. The long 
government persecution of the libeller, which followed the publica- 
tion of No. 45, and which finally resulted in tha abolition of the 
tyrannic system of general warrants, f|^ snuffed out The North 
Briton. The paper was subsequently revived ;^but it proved only 
the ghost of its former self. Wilkes, on the other hand, had yet 
to play the part of a full-fledged demagogue in his contest with 
king and parlimnent concerning the Middlesex election of 1768. 
Triumphant at last, he ended his life in 1797 as chamberlain of 
London mid a pereona grata with George HI. In all his vidssi- 
tndes, he had kept in touch with puUic opinion. 

It Is not, easy toMescribe the blackguard charm of Wilkes. 
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Notorioudy self-interested and dissolute,' nii^y and squinting, he * 
eqjoyed a popularity by no means confined to the moK Much 
may be ascribed to the singular grace of his manneirs. Ermi 
Johnson fell a victim to these. But he, also, possessed some very 
obvious virtues. He was brave, good-humoured and adroit He had 
a sort of selfish kindliness. He was, moreover, manifestly on the 
right side: few people had any love for general warrants or for 
the infringement of the liberty of election. And he turned all 
these advantages to account ^ * - 

His paper, The North Briton, may be regarded as the best 
example of its kind, the brief periodical pamphlet It represents 
the type at which The BrUon and the rest aimed, but which they 
could not reach. Like its congeners, it consisted of a weekly 
political essay. It was directed entirely to the object of over- 
throwing Bute and of reinstating the old group of whig fiimilies 
in alliance with Pitt We notice at once in its polemic the scanti- 
ness of serious argument Satire, raillery, scandal and depreciation 
in every form are there ; but a real tangible indictment does not 
readily emerge from its effiisiona In part, this peculiarity was 
due to the difficulty under which an opposition writer then lay in 
securing information and in publishing what information he pos- 
sessed. When the preliminaries of peace or the jobbery of Bute’s 
loan issues gave Wilkes his opportunity, he could be cogent enough. 
But a more powerful reason lay in the main object of the paper. 
Bute was safe so long as he was not too unpopular; he had the 
king’s &vour and a purchased minority in parliament Therefore, 
he had to be rendered of no value to king and parliament He was 
to be written down and to become the bugbear of the ordinary 
voter, while his supporters in the press were to be exposed to 
derision and thus deprived of infiuenca Wilkes and his allies in 
The North Briton were well equipped for this task. They were 
interesting and vivacious from the first, making the most of tiie 
suspicions excited by Bute. As the heat of battle grew and their 
case became stronger, the violence and abusiveness of their expres- 
sions increased till it reached the scale of their rivala Still, even 
so, they continued to display an apt brutality wanting in the latter. 
In the earlier numbers, too. The Briton and The Avditor fell eaej 
victims to the malicious wit of Wilkes. Perhaps the best instance 
of his fun is the letter which he wrote under a pseudonym to the 
unsuspecting Auditor, descanting on the value of Floridan peat, 
a mythical product, for mitigating the severity of the climate in 
the West Indies. An exposure followed ifi The North Mriton; 
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*iad poor Murphy could only refer to his tormentor afterwards 
as 'Colonel Calaline.’ 

But the scheme of The North Briton gave an easy opportunity 
for ironic satire. The editor was supposed to be a Scot exulting 
oyer the fortune of his countryman, and very ingenuous in repeating 
the complaints of the ousted English. There was nothing exquisite 
in this horseplay ; but it was not badly done, and it had the advantage 
of appealing to strong national prejudice. Tlie antipathy to the 
Scots, w^icljl was to disappear with startling suddenness during the 
American war of independence, had not yet undergone any sensible 
diminution. At root, perhaps, it was the dislike of an old-established 
firm for able interlopers. Scots were beginning to take a leading 
share in the common government, and their nationality was always 
unmistakable. Accordingly, old legends of their national character 
and a purseproud contempt for their national poverty lived 
obstinately on; and The North Briton worked the vein ex- 
haustively. 

In the composition of his journal and in his whole campaign 
against the minister, \lQilkes had for his coadjutor a more eminent 
man, who, unlike himself, is to be conceived of, not as a pleasant 
adventurer, but as a principal literary figure of the time, the poet 
and satirist Charles Churchill. The two men were fiwt friends, 
although their lives had flowed in very different streams until they 
became acquainted in 1761. Churchill was the son of a clergyman, 
who was curate and lecturer of St John’s, Westminster, and vicar 
of Rainham in Essex. The younger Charles was bom in 1731 and 
early distinguished himself by his ability at Westminster school 
Thence, he proceeded, in 1748, to St John’s college, Cambridge*; 
but his residence there was not for long. With characteristic 
impulsiveness, when only 18 years of age, he contracted a marriage 
in tfie Fteet with a girl named Martha Scott, and his university 
education had to be discontinued. His kindly Ihther took the 
young couple into his house and had his son trained, as best he 
might, for holy orders. In 1754, Churchill was,ordained deacon 
and licensed curate of South Cadbury in Somerset, whence, as 
priest^ he removed, in 1756, to act as his father’s curate at Rainham. 
Two years later, the fother died, and the son was elected to succeed 
him as incumbent of St John’s in Westminster, where he increased 
his income by teaching in a girls’ school 

* Sft A^iitiotu to the Coiyge of St John the EvangeUet, pt. n, ed. Scott, B. F., 
P. 680 . » , 
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jtjgatli is the ontlibe of CharchiH’s earlier life— held enough, « 
|f stripped i>f the malidous ioTentions which gadiered round it 
'His later direer is full of evidence both of his good and of his bad 
qualities. Burdened witii two children and an extravagant wife, him- 
self completelyunsuited for his clerical profession and inclined to the 
pleasures of the town, in two years he became bankrupt, and owed 
the acceptance by his creditors of a composition to the generosity 
of his old schoolmaster, Pierson Lloyd. Afterwards, Churchill was to 
show his natural honesty and good feeling, not only by a constant 
friendship to his benefector’s son, Robert Lloyd, a poet of secondary 
rank, but, also, by paying his own debts in in disregard of his 
bankruptcy. That he was able to .do this was due to his own new 
profession of poetry. He began, unluckily, with a Hudibrastic poem. 
The Bard, in 1760, which could not find a publisher. His second 
efibrt. The Conclave, contained matter against the dean and chapter 
of Westminster so libellous that the intending publisher dared not 
bring it out. A more interesting subject of satire presented itself 
in the contemporary stage, and, in March 1761, there appeared, at 
the author’s own risk. The Roaeiad. Its success was immediate 
and extraordinary; Churchill was enabled to pay his debts, to make 
an allowance to his wife, from whom he had now been for some 
time estranged, and to set up in glaringly unclerical attire as a 
man about town. But the penalty, too, for indulging in bitter 
criticism — a penalty, perhaps, welcome to the combative poet — 
was not long in coming ; and, for the rest of his life, he was 
involved in an acrid literary warfare. Yet, in these tedious 
campaigns he was a constant victor. Few escaped unbruised from 
the cudgel of his verse, and, vulnerable though his private life rnside 
him to attack, the toughness of his fibre enabled him to endur& 

In consequence of this literary celebrity, Churchill made the 
acquaintance of Wilkes, whose friendship was responsible for tiie 
turn his life took in his few remaining years. The la8t*8hre<l of 
the poet’s respdbtability was soon lost in the Medmenham orgies; 
yet, his political satires, which, unlike those of his firiend Wilkes, 
do not admit doubt of their sincerity, gave him a permanent place 
in English literature. Quite half of The North Briton was written 
by him; his keenest satiric poem was The Prophecy qf FaoUne, 
which, in January 1763, raised the ridicule of Bute and his country- 
men to its greatest height Thanks to Wilkes’s adroitness, Churchill 
escaped the meshes of the general warrant, and was afterwards let 
alone by government : he had not written Na 46. But he eeased 
to reride permanently^ in Londoa We hear of 1^ in ^ales in 
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* 1763, and, latw, he lived at Bidmiond anil on Acton ooioiio^ 
Hie stream of 'his satires, political and sodal, omitiniied unabated 
throughout His days, however, were numbered. He died ait 
Boulogne, on 4 November 1764, while on his way to visit Wilkes 
at Paris, and vras buried at Dover. 

‘Life to the last epjoyed, here Churchill liea’ This line of his 
own was placed on his gravestone, and not inaccurately sums up 
the mai). The burly poet’s faults are too manifest to need insisting 
upon. It is pleasanter to remeniber that os already stated, he 
supported his brother rake, Robert Lloyd, when the unlucky man 
was dying beggared in the Fleet His devotion to Wilkes, like 
the rest of him, was unbounded and whole-hearted. Nor is any 
mean action recorded of him. 

There is no denying that his verse is truculent and loud. What 
most distinguishes it from contemporary couplets is its spirit and 
strength. He may ramble, he may prose ; but he never exhibits 
the neat, solemn tripping which tires us in his contemporaries. 
The Roedadf with which he first won reputation, consists chiefly 
of a series of severe sketches of the leading actors in 1761. Few, 
save Garrick, escape unblamed; but the poet, although censorious, 
can hardly be called unfair. His verse maintains a steady level of 
force and skill, just within the bounds of poetry, lighted up, now 
and then, by such shrewd couplets as: 

AppoaranceH to save his only can>; 

So thinsH seem right, no matter what they are; 

and, occasionally, phrases of stinging wit intensify the ridicule. 

The Boeciad called forth many enemies, and, in reply to an 
attack in The Critical Revmr, Churchill published The Apology, 
under the impression that the critique was Smollett’a It cannot 
be called an advance on its forerunner, although sufficiently tart 
to ‘make Garrick, who was victimised in it, almost supplicate his 
critic's fnendship. As a poem, it is much surpassed by Churchill’s 
next composition, which appeared in 'October 1761. The 

versification has become easier, the lines mofe pliant, without 
losing vigour. There is a suggestion of a poetical atmosphere 
not to be found in the bard, dry outlines of his earlier work. The 
substance is slight; it is merely a defence of late hours and genial 
converse over ‘ the grateful cup.’ Churchill was, in this instance 
at all events, too wise to defend excess. 

A vear’s rest given to tiie prose of The Nor^ Briton 
seems to havp invigorated Churchill for the production of his 
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beet satire, The Prophecy qf Femme. Its main object was to 
decry and ridicule Bute and the Scots, although there is an 
undercurrent of deserved mockery at the reigning fashion of 
pastoral. Churchill, as he owns, was himself half a Scot*; but the 
circumstance did not mitigate his national and perfectiy eancere 
prejudice against his northern kinsfolk. The probable reason was 
that Bute was Wilkes’s enemy, and the warm-hearted poet was 
wroth, too, in a fescinated sympathy with his friend. The^wit and 
humour of the piece are in Chiprchill’s most forcible and amusing 
vein. His band is heavy, it is true; more dreary irony was never 
written; and he belabours his theme like a peasant wielding a 
flail; but the eighteenth century must have found him all the 
more refreshing. Compare him with the prose polemics of his 
day, and he is not specially venomous. He only repeats in sinewy 
verse the current topics of reproach against the Scots. 

The painter Hogarth now crossed Churchill’s path. A satiric 
print of Wilkes by Hogarth roused the poet’s vicarious revenge. 
The savage piece of invective. The EpiaUe to Wittiam Hogarth, 
was the result, which, if it has not worn so well as Hogarth’s 
pictures, yet, here and there, strikes a deeper note than is usual 
with its author. Take, for instance, the couplet; 

With onrions art the brain, too finely wrontfht, 

Preys on herself, and is destroy’d by thong'ht; 

although his own fertility shows no sign of exhausting the soil. 
He was beginning, however, in his own metaphor, to vary the crop. 
The DuellUt, published in January 1764, was written, not in the 
stock heroic couplet, but in octosyllabics suggestive of Hudnbrae. 
This was an attack on Samuel Martin, one of Wilkes’s ministerial 
enemies, with a few satirical excursions like that on Warburton. The 
adoption of a new metre was not a success ; its straggling move- 
ment doubled the risk which Churchill always ran of being tedious, 
and the extravagance of his vituperation is no antidote, f n com- 
pensation, the pobm contains some of his finest linea The corse on 
Martin reveals an old and olearsighted pupil in the school of life: 

Grant him what here he most recaires, 

‘ And damn him with hia own denres! 


while the malicious criticism of Warborton’s defence of Scripture 
suggests a literary experience which approves itsdf to the instincts 
of human nature: 


So long he wrote^ and long about it. 

That ^en believers *gan to doubt it. • 

* f 

* The Pifofiheey Famine, 11. 221 — ^2. t 
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Gontemporuieoiisly with The i>uti27Mt/C9iiirchill was writing, 
in the heroic •couplet, GoOumi, a curious &rrago, in the three 
books of which a Utopuui realm ruled by himself, a long de- 
nunciation of the Stewart dynasty and a description of an ideal 
king jostle one another. He does not appear at his best in this 
attempt at non-satiric poetry. The usual mannerisms of eighteenth- 
century poetiy, the personifications, the platitudinous moralising, 
the hackneyed, meaningless descriptions are all to be found here. 
That entire absence of any taste for nature outside Fleet street 
which was Characteristic of Churchill as fully as it was of Johnson 
places him at peculiar disadvantage when he imitates Spenser in 
a hasty catalogue of fiowers, trees, montlis and other poetic 
properties. Not less did the straightforward vigour of his usual 
metre and style disqualify him for the prophet of the ideal. In 
short, in spite of Cowper’s praise, he was oflT his track. 

Only a few months before Gotham was printed, Churchill had 
published a very different poem. The Gonferetuse. He was accused 
of merely making his profit out of political satire, and he here, 
in words of obvious sincerity, repudiates the charge that he was 
looking for office or pension. At the same time, he refers to a 
better-grounded cause of censure — his seduction of a girl, whose 
&ther is said to have been a stone-cutter of Westminster. Instead 
of pleading extenuating circumstances, such as, in this case, 
certainly existed, he only confesses his fault and avows his re- 
morse. On the other hand, his personal conduct throughout this 
miserable affair must be described as callous. 

The rest of Churchill’s poems are of less interest The Avihor 
is a s lashing attack on Smollett and other ministerial publicists 
and agents. The Ghost, in octosyllabics, derives its only interest 
from being, in part, his earliest work ; it is tedious and rambling 
to a degree. We may allow The Candidate, directed against 
Lord Si^dwich, to have deserved its share of praise for the defeat 
of * Jemmy Twitcher^’ as he was nicknamed, in thp election for the 
high stewardship of Cambridge university; Jhut its appeal was 
merely temporary. There is little to remark on any of the other 
poems — The FarexoeU, Indq^e/ndmee and The Journey — ^produced 
by the prolific poet in 1764. They showed an increasing metrical 
skill, and maintained his reputation, but they did not add to it 
The Times, which, from its greater fire, might have taken hig^ 

^ * That Jemmy Twitcher should peach, I own Borprises me.' Sandwich, the com- 
pleted rake of the day, had brought Wilkes's obscene Eetay on Woman before the House 
of Lords a speech of extraofhinary hypocrisy. 
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- jdaoe among his wprka, was, imrortunately, both hideous in snlgect ^ 
and eitravagantly exagg«ratedin exec&tion. 

^ ’ We find, in ftct^ that Ohnrchill’s talent rmnained almost 
stationary during the four years of his poetic industry. Crab- 
apides, according toJohnson, he produced from the first; and sudi 
his fimits remained to the end. He never shows the greater quali- 
ties of either of his two chief Engluh predecessors in satire— eitiier 
those of Pope whom he underrated, or those of Dryden whom he 
admired. His wit, though strong, is never exqnisite. His characters 
are vividly and trenchantly described; but they do nof live to our 
imagination. His good sense cannot be said to rise to wisdom; 
and he is deficient in constructive skilL The Prophecy of Famine 
is, after all, an ill-proportioned mixture of satiric epistle and 
satiric eclogue; while his other satires have little unity excei>t 
what is provided by the main object of their attack. Although 
he justly ridicules some of the current phrases of contemporary 
lesser poetry, he cannot be said himself to rise superior to 
eighteenth-century conventions. His incessant personifications, 
*Oay Description,' 'Dull Propriety,' are, in the end, wearisome; 
and many of his humorous couplets, constructed after the fiushion 
of the time, rather seem like epigrams thfm are such. His real 
forte consisted in a steady ponunelling of his adversary ; with all 
his fierceness and prejudice, acidity and spite were foreign to his 
nature. 

As a metrist, Churchill can claim some originality. He 
uses the heroic couplet of the day with fresh freedom and 
effectivity. At first, in The Rosdad, he can hardly be siud to 
form his paired lines into periods. Then, in The EpieUe to 
WiUicm Hogarth, the last line of his paragraph has a closing 
sound and really ends a period. Perhaps, it was his long involved 
sentences, compiled of many clauses, which led him, in later pieces, 
to a further change. From time to time, he uses &iyambeaye>nft, 
and even, by means of it, breaks up his couplets \ 

« 

Churchill so overtops* his rivals in politiod verse that they 
scarcely seem worth mentioning. Mason, his frequent butt as 
a writer of pastorals — 'Let them with Mason bleat and bray 
and coo' — shrouded himself in political satire under the name 
Malcolm Macgregor^ Falconer, a naval officer, attacked Pitt 
from the court point of view*. But both d these, and wven 

> Of., for the efleot gained by this oooaeional variation, IndepetUknee, U. 108—306. 

* Ae to Mason, of. ante, ebap. vi. * As to Ftloooer, of. ante, du(^. vn. 
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, CSiatterton in hig ConguHad}, n^idy iUiutniln their inlMori^ 
to ChnrchilL . v * 

Prose was fiu* more eflfeciive than yerse in' the political ow* 
troyersies which followed Bute’s resignation. The weekly essay, * 
in its old form, died out gradually ; but the flood of pamphlets 
continued. They were in a more serious yein than formwly. 
Measures rather than men were in dispute, not so much because 
the public taste had changed, as because the more prominent 
politicians, with the exception of Pitt, presented few points of 
interest Ihe ability of many of these numerous pamjflilets is 
undeniable. Some leading statesmen had a share in them. We 
And such men as George Grenville, an ex-prime minister, and 
Charles Townshend, leader of the House of Commons, defending 
or attacking current policy in this foshion. Others were written 
by authors of literary eminence. Edmund Burke published a 
celebrated tract in defence of the first Rockingham ministry*; 
Horace Walpole vras stirred to address the public concerning the 
dismissal of general Conway in 1764; latest of all, Johnson took 
part as a champion of the government during the agitation about 
the Middlesex election, and in opposition to the accusations 
of Junius. Perhaps, 'however, the more eflbctive among these 
pamphlets were due to political understrappers. Charles Lloyd, 
Grenville’s secretary, wrote a series in support of his patron’s 
policy, including a clever reply to Burke. Thomas Whateley, 
secretary to the treasury, defended the same minister’s financa 
These and their fellows worked with more or less knowledge of 
the ground, and, if their special pleading be conspicuous, they also 
dispensed much sound information. 

Two pamphlets, which appeared in 1764, and dealt with the 
constitutional questions rais^ by the prosecution of Wilkes, 
stand well above their fellows in ability and influence. The first 
aj^ear^ originally, as A Letter to The PwbUe Adv^tiaer, and was 
signed ‘ Candor.’ It was an attack on Lord Mansfield for his charge 
to the jury in the Wilkes case and on thq practice of general 
warrants. With a mocking irony, now’pleasant, now scathing, the 
author works up his case, suiting the pretended* moderation of his 
language to the real moderation of his reasoning. The same 
writer, we cannot doubt, under the new pseudonym ‘The Father 
of Cmidor,’ put a practical conclusion to the legal controversy in 
YoB'Letter concerning IM>ds, WarranUe, ete ., published in the same 

, I Cr. ante, eli*p. x. 

* % Short Account of exhort AdnUmetration.ilW, <See bibliogisidiy.) 
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yew. This masterly pamphlet attracted general admiration, and , 
its cool and Indd reasoning, varied by an occadonal ironic hnmonr, 
did not meet irith any reply. Walpole called it 'the only tract that 
ever made me understand law.* The author remains undiscovered. 
The publisher, Almon, who must have known the secret, declwed 
that 'a learned and respectable Master in Chancery’ had a hand 
in it^ Candor's handwriting has been pronounced that of Sir 
Philip Francis*; but, clearly, in view of Almon’s evidence, he can 
only have been part anthor; and the placid, suave humour of the 
pamphlets reads most unlike him, and, we may add, most unlike 
Junius. 

Candor’s first letter had originally appeared in The Pvblie 
Advertiser, and there formed one of a whole class of political 
compositions, which, in the next few years, were to take the fore- 
most plaM» in controversy. Their existence was due to the shrewd 
enterprise of the printer Henry Sampson Wood&ll, who had 
edited The Publie Advertiser ednce 1758. In addition to trust- 
worthy news of events at home and abroad, Woodfeill opened his 
columns to correspondence, the greater part of which was political 
He was scrupulously impartial in his choi6e from his letter-bag. 
Merit and immunity from the law of libel were the only conditions 
exacted. Soon, he had several journals, such as The ChizeUeer, 
competing with his for correspondents; but The PtiMie Adver- 
tiser's larger circulation, and the inclusion in k of letters firom 
all sides in politics, enabled it easily to distance the rival prints 
in the quality and quantity of these volunteer contributionB. 
George III himself was a regular subscriber; it gave him useful 
clues to public opinion. The political letters are of all kinds — 
denunciatory, humorous, defensive, solemn, matter-of-fact, rhetori- 
cal and ribald. Their authors, too, were most varied, and are now 
exceedingly hard to identify. Every now and then a stetesman 
who had been at^ked would vindicate himself under a pseudonym ; 
more frequently, sopie hanger-on would write on his behalf, with 
many professions of bein|; an impartial onlooker. There were 
independent contfibntors; and small groups of minor politicians 

, ^ Anecdotu of Eminent Pereone^ vol. i, pp. 79, SO. Almon’a words obvionsly implj 
that the master in ohanoeiy was still living in 1797. He wrote again, in 1770, both 
anonymously and under the name Phileleutherus Anglicanus (QrenoiUe Correepond- 
ends, vol. m, pp. olxxvi sqq., where the resemblanoe in manner to the Candor pamjAilets 
is made obvious by extracts). 

* Parkes, Memoire of Sir Philip PraneUt vol. 1 , pp. 74 — 81 and 99 — 101. ^ fao^ 

^ simile of Candor’s handwriting is given in vol. n, plate 6. 4 
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Mrvnld carry <hj a oontmuous correspondence for years. But neither 
single authors nor groups can be easily traced through their com- 
pomtions. As is natural, their style seldom helps us to identify 
them. They wrote the current controversial prose, and, after 1770, 
their prose is tinged with a Junian dye. The pseudonyms throw 
little light on the matter. There was no monopoly in any one of 
them, and the same author would vary his pseudonyms as much as 
possible, chiefly with intent to avoid discovery and the decrease 
of credit wlpch his communications might undeigo if he were 
known, but, also, to provide sham opponents as a foil to his argu- 
ments and to create an iilusion of wide public support for his viewa 
A good instance of the letter-writers vras James Scott, a 
preacher of repute. In 1766, he contributed a series of letters 
to The Piiblie Advertiser, signed * Anti-Sejanua’ They were 
written in the interests of Lord Sandwich, and assailed, with much 
vehemence, the supposed secret intrigues of Bute. Scott used 
many other pseudonyms, and wrote so well that his later letters, 
which show Junius’s influence in their style, were republished 
separately. From a private letter written by him to WoudfalP, 
we learn that he, too, swas a member of a group who worked 
together. Another writer we can identify was John Home, later 
known as John Home Tooke and as the author of The Diveraione 
qf Pnrley. He begiin to send in correspondence to the news- 
papers about 1764 ; but his celebrity only began when he 
became an enthusiastic partisan of Wilkes in 1768. Under the 
pseudonym ‘Another Freeholder of Surrey,’ he made a damaging 
attack on George Onslow ^ and, on being challenged, allowed 
the publication of his name. The legal prosecution which fol- 
lowed the acknowledgment of his identity, in the end, came to 
nothing, and Home was able to continue his career as Wilkes’s 
chief lieutenant. But the cool unscrupulousness with which 
Wilkes used the notation as a mere instrument for paying oflf his 
own debts and gratifying his own ambitions disgusted even so 
warm a supporter as Horae. A quarrel broke out between them 
in 1771 concerning the disposal of the funds raised to pay Wilkes’s 
debts by the society, The Supporters of the Bill of Bights, to which 
both belonged. Lietter after letter from the two former ftlends 

> Parkes, Metnoin of Sir Philip Francis^ vol. i, pp. 130 — 1. Parkes, as nsnal with 
him in .the case of the abler letters previons to 1769, attribntes * Anti-Sejanna * to 
8ir"P. Francis. ‘Anti-Sejanns’ should probably be distinguished from *Anti-Sejanus 
junior,* m 1767, who is likdy to be Junins. 

^ Getebrd|ed as the single member of the House of Commons who *said that No. 45 
was not a libel.’ • » 

.26 
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appeared in The PvttUc AdoertMer. Home, who, perhaps, had> 
the better case, allowed himself to be drawn off* into long petty 
recriminations on Wilkes’s private life. Indiscreet expressimis of 
his own were brought up against him, and the popularity of 
Wilkes, in any case, made the attempt to undermine him impossible. 
Yet ’parson Horae’ had his triumph, too. The redoubtable 
Junius entered the controversy on Wilkes’s side; Horae retorted 
vigorously, and proved the most successful critic of the greater 
libeller’s productions. In truth, Junius’s letters o^ed* much of 
their success to his victims’ inability to rebut his insinuations by 
giving the real facts in transactions which were necessarily secret 
Horae’s record was clear; he hi^ no dignity to lose; he could pin 
Junius down by a demand for proof Yet, even allowing for these 
advantages, his skill in dissecting his adversary’s statements and 
his courage in defying the most formidable libeller of the day are 
much to his credit as a pamphleteer. Before long, Junius was 
glad to beat a retreat 

It was in the autumn of 1768 that the political letters of the 
unknown writer who, later, took the pseudonym of Junius, gained 
the public ear. But we know from his own statement^ that, 
for two years' before that date, he had been busy in furtive, 
assassinating polemic ; and it is possible that a careful search of 
newspaper files would result in the discovery of some of his earlier 
performances of 1766 and 1767. The time when he appears to 
have begun letter-writing tallies well with the objects pursued by 
him during the period of his known writings. He was an old- 
ihshioned whig, and a warm, almost an impassioned, adherent of 
the former prime minister, George Grenville. Thus, the accession 
to power, in July 1766, of the elder Pitt, now Lord Chatham, with 
his satellite, the duke of Grafton, after a breach with Lord Temple, 
Grenville’s brother, and their adherents, most likely, gave the 
impulse to J unius’s activity. It was not, however, till October 1768 
that he became clearly distinguishable from other writers in The 
PtMie Advertieer. By that time, Chatham’s nervous prostration 
had rendered hkn incapable of transacting business, and the duke 
of Grafton- was acting as prime minister in an administration 
which had become mainly tory. For some reason or other, 
Junius nursed a vindictive and unassuageable hatred against the 
duke, which it seems difficult to attribute only to the rancour of^ 
a partisan. The weakness of the loosely constructed ministry, 
too, would tempt their adversary to c;pmplete their jpout by a 

^ Qremille Curreepondence, vol. iy, p. 880. ^ 
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tjinrm of journalistic shot and shell. So, Junins, sometimes under 
his most oons&nt and, perhaps, original tignature *C.’, some- 
times under other disguises, continu^ to add to the Airy and 
cruel dexterity of his attacks. ‘The Grand Council’ ridiculed the 
minbters’ Irish policy and their methods of business. A legal job 
which was attempted at the duke of Portland's expense furnished 
another opportunity. Nor was Junius content with these public 
efforts to^ discredit his foes. In January 1768, he sent Chatham 
an unsigned» letter, full of flatteries for the sick man and of sug- 
gestions of disloyalty on the part of his colleagues. For the time 
being, however, Chatham continued to lend his name to the 
distracted ministry, which staggered on from one mistake to 
another. Those on which Junius, under his various aliases, seised 
for animadversion were small matters ; but they were damaging, 
and his fiill knowledge of them, secret as they sometimes were, 
gave weight to his arguments. His ability seemed to rise with 
the occasion: the ’prentice hand whieh may have penned ‘Pop- 
licola's’ attacks on Chatham in 1767 had become a master of 
cutting irony and merciless insinuation, when, as ‘ Lucius,’ he, in 
1768, flayed Lord Hillsborough. The time was ripe for his ap- 
pearance as something better than a skirmisher under fleeting 
pseudonyms, and the series of the letters of Junius proper began 
in January 1769. They never, however, lost the stamp of their 
origin. To the last, Junius is a light-armed auxiliary, first of the 
Grenville connection, then, on George Grenville’s death in 1770, 
of the opponents of the king's tory-ininded ministry under Lord 
North. He darts from one point of vantage to another. Now 
one, now another, minister is his victim, either when guilty or 
when unable to defend himself efficiently. Ringing invective, a 
deadly catalogue of innuendoes, barbed epigrams closing a scornful 
period, a mastery of verbal fencing and, here and there, a fund 
of political good sense, all were used by the libeller, and 
contributed to make him the terror of his victiifls. The choice 
and the succession of the subjects of •his letters were by no 
means haphazard. His first letter was an indictment of the 
more prominent members of the administration. It created a 
diversion which made the letter-writer's fortune, for Sir William 
Draper, conqueror of Manilla, rushed into print to defend an old 
friend, l^ord Granby. Thoroughly trounced, ridiculed, humiliated 
’and slandered, he drew general attention to his adversary, who 
then j^ro^eeded to the ^execution of his miun dengn. In six 
letters^ under hy customary signature or t\|ie obvious alternative 

• 26—2 
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Fhilo^imiiB, he assailed the duke of Grafton’s career as man and> 
minister. Meanwhile, the agitation provoked by Wilkes’s repeated 
expulsion from the conunons, and his repeated election for Middle- 
sex, was growing furious; and, in July 1769, Junius, following the 
lead of George Grenville, took up the demagogue’s cause. For 
two months, in some of his most skilful compositions, he urged the 
constituency’s right to elect Wilkes. Then, as the theme wore out, 
he chose a new victim. Grafton’s administration depended on his 
alliance with the duke of Bedford, one of the most uqpopular men 
in England. Junius turned on bis foe’s ally with a malignity 
only second to that which he displayed against Grafton himself. 
A triumphant tone begins to characterise the letter's, for it was 
obvious that the Grafton minbtry was tottering to its fell ; and 
Junius decided on a bolder step. His information was of the best, 
and he was convinced that the king had no intention of changing 
his ministerial {lolicy, even if Grafton resigned. The king, then, 
must be terrorised into submitting to a new consolidated whig 
administration. The ‘capital and, I hope, final piece,’ as it was called 
by Junius, who was conscious of his own influence with the public 
though he much ovenuited it, was an address to the king which 
contained a fierce indictment of George Ill’s public action since 
his accession. It was an attempt to raise popular excitement to 
a pitch which would compel George to yield. But the libeller 
placed too much trust in his power over the ruling oligarchy and 
gave too little credit to the dauntless courage and resolution of 
the king. Lord North took up the vacant post of prime minister; 
and his talent and winning personality, assisted by the all-pre- 
vailing corruption and by the very violence of the opposition in 
which Junius took part, carried the day. It was the House of 
Commons which kept Lord North in power, and to its conquest the 
angry opposition turned. Junius now apjtears as one of the fore- 
most controversialists on Wilkes’s election, and as champion Si the 
nascent radical party forming under Wilkes’s leadership in the 
city of London. Other matters, also, were subjects of his letters, 
such as the dispute with Spain concerning the Falkland islands, 
and tile judicial decisions of Lord Mansfield; but they are all 
subordinate to his main end. Ever and anon, too, he returns, now 
with little public justification, to the wreaking of his inexplicable 
hatred on the duke of Grafton, 'the pillow upon which 1 am 
determined to rest all my resentments.’ But the game was up. 
Clearly, neither king nor commons could be coerced by outside 
agitation, whidi, aiter^all, was of no great extent., The quarrel of 
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*WllkeB and Home wrecked the opposition in the city. Junius 
saw his scale kick the beam, and it was only the too true teport 
courted by Garrick to the court, in November 1771, that he 
would write no more, which induced him to pen his final attack 
on Lord Mansfield, with which the collected letters close. 

Junius vanishes with the publication of the collected edition of 
his letters. It was for from complete. Not only are the letters 
previous, to 1769 omitted, but many of inferior quality or of 
transient interest, written during the continuance of the great 
series, usually under other pseudonyms, are absent And, more 
remarkable still, there are certain letters of 1772, after the Junian 
series had closed, which he very anxiously desired not to be known 
as his, and which passed unidentified for years. Under fresh 
pseudonyms, such as ‘Veteran,’ he poured forth frtrious abuse on 
Lord Barrington, secretary at war. The cause, in itself, was 
strangely slight It was only the appointment of a new deputy 
secretary, formerly a broker, Anthony Chamier, and the resigna- 
tions of the preceding deputy, Christopher D’Oyly, and of the first 
clerk, Philip Francis. But, trifling as the occasion might Ite, it was 
sufficient to make the cold and haughty Junius mouth with rage. 

Junius follows the habit of his fellow-correspondents in dealing 
very little with strictly political subjects. Personal recrimination 
is the chief aim of his letters, and it would hardly be fair to con- 
trast them with those of a diflerent class of authors, such as Burke, 
or even with the product of the acute legal mind of Candor. Yet, 
when he treats of political principles he does so with shrewdness 
and insight He understo^ the plain-going whig doctrine he 
preached, and expounded it on occasion, with matchless clearness. 
What could be better as a statement tlian the sentences in the 
dedication of the collected letters which point out that the liberty 
of t]|)e press is the guarantee of political freedom and emphasise 
the responsibility of parliament? And the same strong common 

sense marks an apophthegm like that on the duke of Grafton — 

• 

Injuries may be stoned for sod forgiven; but insnlts i^finiit of no oompen- 
astion. They degrade the mind in ita own esteem, and force it to recover ita 
level by revenge. * 

Yet these sentences betray in their sinister close the cast of 
Junius’s mind. There is an evil taint in his strength, which could 
not find satisfrtotion in impartial reasoning on political questions. 
This paijfjsanship merges at once into personal hatred, nod hb 
rancour against^ his chief victim, Grafton, cfu hardly be accounted 
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for on merely political gronnds. His object is to wonnd and min,* 
not only to overtiurow. Scandal, trae or fidse, is the weapon of 
Ins cboica ‘The great boar of the forest,’ as Burke called him, 
loved the poison in which he dipped Ins tnski^ and took a crael 
pleasnre in the torture he inflicted. Secure in his anonymity, no 
insult or counter-thrust could reach him. With fngid glee, he 
retorts upon accusations, which, of necessity, were vague and wide, 
by plausible insinuations against his opponents. ‘ To him that 
knows his company,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘it is not.hard to be 
sarcastic in a mask.’ And Junius, thus gripped with the obvious 
realities of his position, found no reply to this sarcasm. 

But, however much he owed , to his concealment and to his re- 
markable knowledge of the vulnerable points of his quarry (and, 
be it added, to the canning with which he selected for his attack 
men who could not produce their defence), Junius holds a high 
potition on his own literary merits. He was the most perfect 
widder of slanderous polemic that had ever arismi in English 
political controversy. Not lack of rivals, but eminent ability, 

. made him supreme in that ignoble competition. In invective Which 
is uninformed by any generosity of feeling he stands unequalled. 
His sentences, brief, pithy and pungent, exhibit a delicate equi- 
librium in their stracture. Short as they are, their rhythm goes 
to form the march of a period, and the cat-like grace of their 
evolution ends in the sudden, maiming wit of a malign epigram. 
Direct invective, lucid irony, dry sarcasm mingle with one another 
in the smooth-ranked phrases. A passage on Deorge III and 
Grafton will show to what excellence Junius can rise: 

There is surely something singularly benevolent in the character of our 
sovereign. From the moment he ascended the throne there is no crime of 
which human nature is capable (and I call upon the recorder^ to witness it) 
that has not appeared venial in his sight. With any other prince^ the 
shameftil desortion of him in the midst of that distress, which you alone had 
created, in the very crisiB of danger, when he fancied he saw the t^ne 
already surrounded by men of virtue and abilities, would have outweighed 
the memory of your former services. But his Majesty is full of justice, and 
understand the doctrine of ''compensations; he remembers with gratitude 
how soon you had accommodated your morals to the necessities of his service; 
how cheerfully you had abandon^ the engagements [of private fHendship, 
and renounced the most solemn profesEdons to the public. The sacrifice of 
Lord Chatham was not lost upon him. Even the cowardice and perfidy of 
deserting him may have done you no disservice in his esteem. The instance 
was painful, but the principle might please. 

Junius possessed to perfection the art of climax. 

' Jas. Eyre, later dbief juBtioe, in whose court thfie had lately been (Knifiemned 
ior murder two or three persons, who reoeived the royid pardon. ^ 
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•* Hm anonymity whidi he marrellonsly preserred enabled 
Ivnins to nuddtain timt affectation superiority which die* 
tinguished him. Neyer before were mere scandals and libdUous 
dmtribes presented with such an air of haughty integrity uid 
stem contempt for the baseness of jacks-in-office. We have to 
make an effort in order to remember that this lofty gentleman, 
above the temptation of ‘a common bribe,’ is really engaged in 
the baser methods of controversy, and cuts a poor figure beside 
Johnson an^ Burke. But, from his impersonal vantage ground, 
he could deliver his judgments with more authority and more 
freely display the deliberate artifice of his style. Its general 
construction will appear from the passage on Grafton which has 
been quoted above. But he also uses a more shrouded form of 
innuendo than he there employs. He was very ingenious in com- 
posing a sentence, or even a whole period, of double meaning, and 
in making his real intent peculiarly clear withal Perfect lucidity, 
indeed, is one of his chief literary qualities. In his most artificial 
rhetoric, his meaning is obvious to any reader. His wit, too, is of 
high quality, in spite of his laboured antitheses. It has outlived 
the obsolete foshion o( its dress. It for transcends any trick of 
words; as often as not, it depends on a heartless sense of comedy. 
*I should,’ he wrote to the unhappy Sir William Draper, ‘justly be 
suspected of acting upon motives of more than common enmity to 
Lord Granby, if I continued to give you fresh materials or occasion 
for writing in his defence.’ He needs, we feel, defence himself 
The best apology, perhaps, that can be offered for him is that he 
was carrying on an evil tradition and has to be condemned chiefly 
because of bis excellence in a common mode. 

Something, too, of his celebrity is due to the mystery he 
successfully maintained. The wildest guesses as to his identity 
were made in his own day and after. It was tliought at first that 
only Burke could write so well, and most of the eminent con- 
temporaries of Junius have, at one time or another, been chaiged 
with the authorship of the letters. Fipsh light was cast on the 
problem by the publication, in 1812 , of his private letters to Wood- 
fiedl, with spedmens of his handwriting, and subsequent research has 
at least laid down some of the conditions which most T)e satisfied if 
his identity is to be proved. Among them, we may take it that a 
coincidence of the real life of the author with the hints regarding 
himself thrown out in the letters is not to be expected. It was part 
of -Tunipa’w plan to avoid giving any real clue, and he was anxious 
to be thou^t peraonalfy important But^there are more certain 
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data to go upon. The very marked handwriting of Junius is welk 
known, although, to all seeming, it is a feigned haiid. The dates of 
the letters show when the author must have been in London. His 
special knowledge is of importance. He had an inner acquaintance 
with the offices of secretary at war and secretary of state, and he 
was very well informed on much of the doings of contemporary 
statesmen and qp the court His jiolitics show him to have been 
an adherent of (George Grenville, who was anxious to draw Lord 
Chatham into alliance with the thoroughgoing whigs, an<f turn out 
the king’s chosen ministers. The latter he hated to a man ; but he 
had a singular antipathy to Grafton and Barrington^ His power 
of hating is characteristic. We must find a man proud and malig- 
nant, yet possessed of considerable public spirit and of a desire for 
an honest, patriotic administration. Finally, we require a proof of 
ability, in 1770, to write the letters with their merits and defects. 
Later writings, even when tinged with the admired Junian style, 
are but poor evidence. Nor b the inferior quality of a man’s 
later productions an absolute bar to his claims. He may have 
passed his prime. 

Perhaps it b not too bold to say that,ttbe only claimant who 
fiilfib the nugority of these conditions b Sir Philip Francis. 
In hb case, abo, there are corroborative circumstances of weight ; 
and, although, with our present knowledge, we cannot definitely 
state that he was the author of the letters, yet it is pretty clear 
that he was concerned in their production. Sir Philip was an 
Irishman, the son of that elder Philip Francis who was also a pam- 
phleteer. He was bom in Dublin on 22 October 1740, but was bred 
in England at St Paul’s school In 1766, he obtained a clerkship 
in the secretary of state’s office, and accompanied Lord Einnoul 
on his embassy to Portugal in 1760. From 1762 to 1772, he held 
the post of first clerk at the war office, which he resigned in 
obscure circumstances only to be appointed a member of*the 
governor-general’s council in India next year. His long feud 
there with Hastings* brought him into public notice, and, after hb 
return to England in 1781, he became the relentless engineer of the 
prosecution of hb enemy. Failure, however, alike attended these 
efforts and his hopes of political office. He gave up, in 1807, the 
seat in i)arliament which he had held firom 1784. He survived to 
see the claim put forward that he was the author of Junius ; but he 
died, without either admitting or denying the fsmt, on 23 December 

1 'Next to the Duke of Orafton, I Teriljr belieTe putt the blaekett heltrt hi the 
kingdom belongs to Lord Barrtigton.’ Junius to Woodlkll, Letter, 61 . 
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» 1818. He bad married twice and left descendants by bis first 
wife. * 

Though this career was not humdrum, yet the earlier part of it 
by no means corresponded with the fttncied importance of Junius, 
and John Taylor, who declared for Francis's authorship in 1814, 
showed an adventurous spirit in his thesis. Nevertheless, the 
arguments he collected then, and those since added by his ad- 
herents, form a strong array. The all-important handwriting has 
been assigned to Francis by expert evidence ; four or five Junian 
seals were used by him, and, since Francis’s undisguised hand 
appears in a dating on the Junian proofs along with the feigned, 
while the feigned hand directs the envelope of a copy of verses 
dated 1771 and shown, by absolutely independent evidence*, to 
be of Francis’s composition, it seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Francis was Junius’s collaborator, if not Junius 
himself. The same result is obtained from the fimts that 
Junius used, and vouched for, a report made by Francis of 
one of Chatham’s speeches in December 1770, and that an 
unacknowledged Junian letter signed ‘Plmlaris’ can hardly have 
been written without J’rancis’s cooperation, employing, as it does, 
Francis’s very words in a letter to Chatham^ Again, Francis’s 
presence in Ijondon tallies remarkably with the dates of the 
letters*. When he is absent, Junius is silent In loss external 
matters, Francis had that experience of the offices of war and 
state which is marked in Junius. His politics were identical with 
those of the libeller, and he was at the time engaged as a jackal 
of the declining politician Calcraft, in the lalwur of eflecting 
a junction of Chatham and the Grenvilles. Calcraft and Lord 
Temple, the latter a veteran patron of lil)ellers, may well have 
given him court intelligence not otherwise obtainable. Calcraft, 
again, at the time of his death in 1772, was, obviously, under great 
obligations to Francis for services rendered: he leaves him a 
legacy and prescribes his nomination to a pecket-borough of 
his own. If Junius’s remorseless hatred of the duke of Oraftoii 

• 

1 The veraea, copied out by Franeis’e ooufiin, Tilghmao, and ^dreieed in the 
feigned Junian hand, were sent to a Miss Giles at Bath, in the winter of 1770—1. 
Later, before this cop}' was the subject of investigatiun. Sir P. Francis gave his second 
wife ignother copy, in his own band and on a portion of the same sheet of paper 
as Miss Giles’s copy, among other specimens of his early verses. 

^ See the article by Sir Leslie Stephen in The EnglUh IlUtwical Reviaw^ April 
1888. The letter to Chatham was sent through Calcraft 

t ^et^he evidence here is gather negative than positive. See Hayward, More about 
Juniui. 
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rraiains onexplaiiied^ — though some insnlt received by Francis in « 
the course of his official duties is an easy supposition — ^the fuiy he 
manifests agunst Barrington in 1772 is in precise harmony with 
the mysterious retirement of I^Oyly and Frands which partly 
forms the theme of that attack. Then, the characters of Junius 
and Francis markedly ooindde. The same pride, the same fierce 
hatreds, the same.implacable revenge and the same good intention 
towards the public interest meet ns in both. Even the seeming 
improbability of Junius's hostile reference to Calcraft i| paralleled 
by Frands’s readiness, when piqued, to put the worst construction 
on his friends. At the same time, a difficulty arises in the question 
as to Frands’s ability to write the letters. True, there are Junian 
turns in his productions of later date. He shares that trait with 
many writers, and, high though his reputation as a pamphleteer 
was, we must admit that, if he was Junius in 1770, under bis own 
name in 1780 he was a cooling sun. 

To sum np^ the letters of Junius seem to be brought home to 
a small group whidi included Calcraft, Francis and, perhaps. Lord 
Templet They passed through Francis’s hands, and he is their 
most likely author. He evidently wished tojbe thought so ; but, if 
he was, the malignant talent they diq[>layed could only develop 
in secre< 7 , or, perhaps, his prime was short He remains in his 
real character a pretender only, in his assumed, a shade: stot 
nominis umbra. 

In Junius, we have the culmination of a series of political 
writings; but his merits and defects do not exhaust theirs. Abuse 
and slander and political hatred are continually to be found in aU. 
These blameworthy features should not obscure the quantity of 
solid femts and serious argument put forward for the public . 
information, in many able and honest pamphlets and letters. It 
is easier for posterity than it was for the writers to judge pf their 
fiumess and accuracy ; not so easy, perhaps, to perceive that, with 
their open discussion and criticism, they were the chief safeguards 

of the responsibility of government to public opinion. 

• 

^ The explanation may lie hid in the lost Jnnian letter to the dnke, signed ' Lnoins,’ 
and seen by Henzy Bohn (Lowndes's Bibliographers Manual^ see bibliography)^ 

^ Temple has even been claimed as the anthor of the Letters (Smith, W. J., OrenviUe 
Papers^ see bibliography); but, beyond the fiaots that he, doubtless, approved, their 
purpose and was a patron of virulent pamphleteers and himfdif a pamphleteer, there 
does not seem to be corroboration of this theory. It is true that Lady Temple’s 
handwriting had a strong resemblance to that of Junius. But Temple would hardly 
have sent anonymous letters to his brother-in-law, Ghatj^am, written in a hand ^eh 
the latter must have known well. 
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1754 ; 3rd edn, 1755; 7th edn, 1776; 8th e^ 1796. In Mrs Barbauld’s 
British Novelists, with prefaces biographical and critical. 1810. New 
and abridged edition by Howitt, M. 1873. 

Letters from Sir Charles Grandison. Selected with a biographical intro- 
duction and connecting notes by Saintsbury, G. 2 vols. 1895. Transl 
into French by Pr4vost d’Exiles, A. F. 4 vols. Amsterdam, 1784 
Imitated in German. Eisenach, 1760-2. Transl into Italian. 4 vols. 
Yenice, 1784-9. Transl. into Spanish. 6 vols. Madrid, 1798. 

A candid examination of The History of Sir Charles Grandison. 
1754 

Critical remarks on Sir Charles Grandison, Clarissa, and Pamela, 
enquiring whether they have a tendency to corrupt or improve 
the public taste and morals. In a lettee to the author by a Lover 
ofYirtue. 1754 

For a list of plays in English, French, German and Italian, founded on 
Richardson’s novels, see^ also, the bibliography in Samuel Richardson, by 
Thomson, Miss C. L., mentioned under sec. v, post. 

III. Correspondence 

Correspondence, to which are prefixed a biographical account of the author, 
and observations on his writings, by Barbauld, A. L. 6 vols. 1804. 
Mrs Barbauld’s life transl. into French, 1808. 

For an account of the Forster collection of Richardson’s eorrei^ondenoe 
preserved in the South Kensington Museum, see the bibliography in Miss 
Thomson’s work mentioned below. 

lY. Edited Matter e • 

The negooiations with the Ottoman Porte from 1621 to 1628. By Sir Thomas 
Roe. Ed. by S. Richardson. 1740. 

Tour through the whole Island of Great Britain. (By Defoe.) With 
considerable additions [by Richardson]. 4 vols. 1742. Other edns: 1753, 
1769 ; 8th edn, 1778 ; 9th edn, Dublin, 1779. 

o 

Y. Biography and Criticism 

Boas, F. S. Richardson’s novels and their influence. Essays and studies by 
members of the English Association. Yol ii. Oxford, 1911. 

Cross, W. The Development of the English Novel (Chap, ii; The 18th 
century realistB.) New York, 1899. • 

Diderot, D. l^loge de Richardson. 1761. RpCd in CEuvres compldtes, 
vol V. Paris, 1875. t ^ 
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t DobecMBfA. Biohaidflonathoine. Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 2nd8erieB. 
1894. 

Bichaidaon, (English Men of Letters.) 1902. 

Donner, J. O. E. Biohardson in der deutsohen Bomantik. Weimar [1896]. 

Hadiitt W. On the English novelists. Englidi Comic Writersi v. Worksi 
edd. Glover, A. and Waller, A. R., vol. viii. 1903. 

Hettner, H. Litteratnrgesoh. d. 18. Jahrh.: i. Oesoh. d. Engl. Literatnr, 
166(K1770. 2nd edn. Brunswick, 1865. (Bk iii, part ii, chap. 1, see. 1, 
Biohardson n. der moralisirende Faiiiilienronum.) 

Jeffrey, Franois, Lord. Samuel Richardson. Edinburgh Review. Oct. 1804. 
Rptdl853. 

Jusserand, J. Le Roman Anglais. Origines et Formation des Grandes 
l^ooles de Bomanciers du 18“** si^le. Paris, 1886. 

Nichols, J. Samuel Richardson. Literary Anecdotes, iv, 578-598. 1812. 

Poetssche, E. Samuel Richardson^s Belesenheit. Kieler Studien sur 
englisohen Philologie. Kiel, 1908. 

Schmidt, E. Biohardson, Rousseau, und Goethe. Ein Beitrag sur Gesohichte 
des Romans im 18. Jahrhundert. Jena, 1875. 

Texie, J. Jean-Jacqnes Rousseau et les Origines du Cosmopolltlsme 
Litt4raire. (Bk ii, chap. 11 : Popularity europyenne du Roman Anglais; 
chap. Ill : L’oeuvre de Samuel Richardson ; chap. 1 v : Rousseau et lo Roman 
Anglais.) Paris, 1895. Eng. trans. by Matthews, J. W. 1899. 

Thomson, C. L. Samuel Richardson: a biographical and critical study. 
1900. [Contains a useful bibliography.] 

A. T. B. 


CHAPTER II 

FIELDING AND SMOLLETT 
I. Fielding 
A. Collected Works 

Works, with The Life of the Author. 4 vols. 1762. 

Vol. 1 : An Essay on the Life and Genius of Henry Fielding, Esq. 
• [by Arthur Murphy]. Plays. YoL 11 : Plays— Life of Jonathan Wild. 
Joiiraey from this world to the next. History of the Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews. Preface to David Simple. PrefaiA to Familiar Letters 
between Principal Characters. Vol. iii: The* history of Tom Jones. 
Vol. IV : The history of Amelia. 

Of later editions, that of 1783 is the first coiAaining The Fathers. 
1866 (ed. Chalmers, A.); 1871 (ed. Browne, J. P.). • 

Dobson, A. A New Dialogue of the Dead, in National Review. December, 
1912. Bptd in At Prior Park and other Papers. 1912. 

• [A rectification of Errors in the Essay In vol. i of the above In the 
form of a dialogue between the shades of Fielding and Murphy.] 

Works. Ed. Bosooe, T. (with Memoir). 1840. 

^Bd. Stephen, L. (with biographical essay). 10 vols. 1882. 

Ed Saintsbnry, G. (#ith introduction). 12 vols. 1893. 

Ed. Goese,sE. (with introdnetion). 12 vols.* 1898-*9. 
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B* Collected NoveU , 

NoTels. Complete in one rolnme. To which is prefixed a Memoir of the 
Life of the Anthor (by Sir W. Soott). London ••••Edinbnrsrhy 1821. 

Boeooe, illustrated by Cruikshanl^ C. 1831-2. 

The writings of Henry Fielding* Comprising his celebrated works of fiction. 

Ed .9 with memoir, by Herbert, D. 1872. 

* Also in Bohn’s Novelists’ Library, 1876-7. 

C. Separate Novels ^ 

The History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews and his friend Mr 
Abraham Adams, Written in Imitation of The Manner of Cervantes, 
Author of Don Quixote. 2 vols. 1742. The number of later editions 
exceeds a score. See^ also^ under, secs. A and B, ante. 

Translations: French, 1750, 1755. 

The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. 6 vols. By Henry Fielding, Esq. 
1749. The number of later editions is even greater than in the case of 
the previous work. See^ alsOj under secs. A and B, aiUe. 

Translations: French, 1750, and of many later dates; German, 1786, 
1787, 1853; Dutch, 1862; Bohemian, 1873; Polish, 1783; Russian, 1849; 
Spanish, 1846. 

Amelia. By Henry Fielding, Esq. 4 vols. 1752. See^ alsOi under secs. 
A and B, ante. 

Translations: French, 1762, 1782. 

o 

For Jonathan Wild, see under sec. D^post. 

D* Miscellanies 

Miscellanies, by Henry Fielding, Esq. 3 vols. Printed for the Author. 1743. 
Contents. YoL i: Poems. Essay on Conversation. Essay on the 
knowledge of the characters of men. Essay on Nothing. Some papers 

proper to be read before the B 1 Society, Concerning the Terrestrial 

Chrysipu8...by Petrus Gualterus.... The First Olynthiacs of Demos- 
thenes. Of the Remedy of Affliction for the Loss of our Friends. A 
Dialogue between Alexander the Great and Diogenes the Cynic. An 
Interlude between Jupiter, Juno, Apollo and Mercury. 

YoL II. A journey from this World to the Next. Eurydice, a Faroe. 
The Wedding-day, a Comedy. 

Yol. III. The Life of Mr Jonathan Wild the Great. ^ 

Jonathan Wild was reissued separately in 1775, 1782, 1849 (with a 
contemporary life of J. W. by H. D.). See^ also^ under secs. A and B, 
ante. ^ 

• Translations: French, 1763, 1784; Dutch, 1757; German, 1790. 

An Essay on Nothing and The Chrysipus were reprinted separately 
in The Repository, ed. Reed, I., vol. iv, 1783. 

Miscellanies and" Poems. Ed., with preface, Browne, J. P. 1882. • 

E. Pamphlets and Fugritive Pieces • 

Ei^otrne to Cadia: O fi T he Pe]CioPd Lover. APlay. [Bjr J<diiiaoii.01iarleB.] 
1733. ' 

l^loffae to Fatal Onrioaitjr: A Tme Tragedy of Three Acts. By Mr Lillo. 
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^ THEOMHFOYYSPNON-IAAOZ, PA«OIAlA 4 TPAMHA A*. TheTenion- 
lad. Bone iato Enalisliv the orlgiiial Greek of Homer. Lately 
found at Constantinople. ... Book i. 1741. 

The Opposition. A Yidon. 1742. 

The Crisis: A Sermon on Rev. 14. 2-11 (ascribed to Fieldinff— see NiehoPs 
Anecdotes, voL Tin, 8. 4 (6)). 

A Beriew of a Late Treatise entitled An Account of the Conduct of the Doirager 

D of M , Ac. In which Many Misrepresentations are deteoted| 

several Obscure Passages searched Into and explained, and Abundance of 
False Facts set in their true Light; Especially such as relate to the Reigns 
of K« William and Q. Mary. In a Letter to a Person of Distinction. 
1742. s 

Plutus, The God of Riches. A Comedy. Translated from the Original 
Greek of Aristophanes. With Large Notes Explanatory and Critical. 
By Henry Fielding, Esq., and the Revd. Mr Young. 1742. 

A Letter to a Noble Lord, To whom alone it Belongs. Occasioned by a 
Representation at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, of a Faroe tilled 
Miss Lucy in Town. 1742. 

Prefacie to The Adventures of Darid Simple. By a Lady [Sarah Fielding]. 
1744. 

Preface (anonymous) to Familiar Letters between the principal oharucterH 
in David Simple. ... By the author of David Simple. 1747. 

A True State of the Case of Bosavem Penley, who suffered on account of 
the late Riot in the Strand. In which the Law regarding these Offenses, 
and the Statute of George the First, commonly called the Riot Act, are 
fully considered. Henry Fielding, Esq. 1749. 

A Charge delivered to the Grand Jury at the Sessions ••• held for the City 
and Lilierty of Westminster, etc., the 29th of June, 1749. 1749. 

An Enquiry Into the Causes of the late Increase of RoblM^rs, etc. With 
some Proposals for Remedying this Growing Evil, in which the 
Present reigning Vices are impartially exposed; and the Laws that 
relate to the Provision for the Poor, and to the Punisbineiit of Felons 
are eagerly and freely examined. By Henry Fielding, Esq. 1751, 

Examples of the Interposition of Providenis) in the Detection and Punish- 
ment of Murder. Containing aliove thirty Cases, in which this dreadHil 
Crime has been brought to Light in the most extraordinary and 
miraculous manner; collected from various authors, ancient and modern. 
With an Introduction and conclusion. Botii written by Henry Fielding, 
Esq. 1762. 

A proposal for Making an Effectual Provision for the Poor, for Amending 
«their morals, and for rendering them useful Menibeni of the S<ieiety. 
To which is added, A Plan of the Buildings proiiosed, with proper 
Elevations. Drawn by an Eminent Hand. By Ht;nry Fielding, Esq. 
1763. 

A Clear State of the Case of Elizabeth Canning, Who liath sworn, that she 
was robbed and almost starved to Death by a Gang of Gipsies and other 
Villains hi January last, for which one Mary Sqnirei^now lies under 
Sentence of Death. By Henry Fielding, Esq. 1763. 

The Lover’s Assistant; or New Year’s Gift; Being a New Art of Love 
jMapted to the Pnmnt Times. Translated from the Latin with Notes, 
By the Late Ingenious Henry Fielding Of Facetious Memory. 1759. 
[On page 1: Ovid’s Art of Love Paraphrased.] 
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F. A Voyage to Lisbon 

The Jonmal of a Yoyaire to Lisbon, By the late Henry Fieldinip, Esq. 
With A Frajfment of a Comment on L. BolingbroWs Essays. 1755. 
Later edns : 1755, 1892 (introd. by Dobson, A.) ; 1907 (introd. by Dobson, 
A., in The World’s Clashes). 

As to the two editions of 1755, see Dobson, A., Introd. and Notes to 
World’s Classics edn, 1907. 

Dobson, A. At Prior Park and other Papers. 1912. P. 128: A Fielding 
Find. 

[Contains seleoiions from jneTionsly unpublished letters 'ihritten by 
Fielding from Lisbon, which throw light upon bis life th%re.] 


G. Plays 

Loye in Several Masques. A Comedy as it is Acted at the Theatre Boyal, by 
His Majesty’s Servants. Written by Mr Fielding. 1728. German 
trans., 1782. 

The Temple Beau. A Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields. Written by Mr Fielding. 1730. 

The Author’s Faroe; And the Pleasures of the Town. As Acted at the 
Theatre in the Hay-Market. Written by Scriblerns Seoundus. 1730. 

The Author’s Faroe; With a Puppet Show called The Pleasures of the 
Town. As Acted at the Theatre Boyal in Drury Lane. Written by 
Henry Fielding, Esq.: The Third Edition, ^his Piece was Originally 
Acted at the Hay Market and Bevived some Years after at Drury Lane, 
when it was Bevis’d and partly Alter’d by the Author, as now Printed. 
1750. 

Bape upon Bape, Or The Justice Caught in his own Trap. A Comedy, As 
it is Acted at the Theatre in the Hay-Market. The Coffee-House 
Politician; or, the Justice Caught in his own Trap. A Comedy. As it 
is Acted at the Theatre Boyal in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Written by Mr 
Fielding. 1730. 

Tom Thumb. A Tragedy. As it is Acted at the Theatres in London. 
DubHn; Printed and sold by S. Powell. 1730. 

Many other editions: 1730, etc.; 1830 (with designs by Cmikshank, G.). 

German trans., 1899. 

The Welsh Opera: Or, The Grey Mare the better Horse. As it is Acted at 
the New Theatre in the Hay Market. Written by Scriblerns Seoundus, 
Author of the Tragedy of Tragedies. 1731. Be-issued 1731 under 4the 
title of The Grub-street Opera, with The Masquerade, a Poem.^ 

The Letter-writers :*Or, a New Way to keep a wife at Home. A Farce, in 
Three Acts. As it ir Acted at the Theatre in the Hay Market. Written 
by Henry Fielding, Esq. ^750. German trans., 1781. 

The Lottery. A Farce. As it is Acted at the Theatre-Boyal in Drury Lane, 
With the Mpsick prefix’d to each Song. 1732. 

The Modem Husband. A Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre-Boyal in 
Drury Lane. Written by Henry Fielding, Esq. 1732. German trans., 
1781. 0 

The Covent Garden Tragedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre-Boyal in Drury 
Lane. 1732. 

The Old Debauchees. A Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre-Bos^al in 
Drury Lane. By the Author of the Modem*^ Husband. Dublifi. 1732. 
3rd edn, 1750, under thqtitle: The Debauchees, or. The Jesuit Caught. 
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Vhe Hock Doetor: or The Dumb Lady Cur’d. A Comedy. Doue from 
Holiere. Ab ik is Acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. With 
the Musick prefix’d to each Sonir. 1732. 

The Miser. A Comedy. Taken from Plautus and Molidre. As it is Acted 
at the Theatre-Royal in Drury Lane. By Henry Fieldinir« Ssq. 1733. 

The Intrifiruin^r Chambermaid. A Comedy of Two Acts. As it is Acted at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Taken from the French of Reynard, 
by Henry Fieldbifify Esq. 1750. 

Don Quixote in Enfirland. A Comedy. As it is Acted at the New Theatre 
in the Hay-Market. By Henry Fieldin^r, Esq. 1734. 

An Old Man tau^rht Wisdom: or. The Yirjarin Unmask’d. A Farce. As it 
is Perfomdd at the Theatre Royal. By Henry Fielding, Esq.: With 
the Musick prefix’d to each Song. 2nd edn. 1735. 

The UnWersal Gallant: or, Tlie Different Husbands. A Comedy. As it is 
Acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, By His Majesty’s Senrants. 
By Henry Fielding, Esq. 1735. 

Pasquin. A Dramatick Satire on the Times : Being the Rehearsal of Two 
Plays, viz. A Comedy call’d The Election ; and a Tragedy call’d The Life 
and Death of Common-Sense. As it is Acted at the Theatre in the Hay- 
Market. By Henry Fielding, Esq. 173H. Other edns: 1736, 1740. 

The Historical Register for the Year 1736. As it is Acted at the New 
Theatre in the Hay-Market. To which is added a very merry Tragedy 
call’d Eurydice Hiss’d; or, A Word to the Wise. Both written by 
the Author of Pasquin. To these are prefixed a long De<lication to 
the publick, and a Prefac;c to that Dedication. Dublin : Printed by and 
for J. Jones. 1737. Other edns: 1741, 1744* 

Eurydice, a Faroe: As it was d— mncMl At the Theatre Royal in Drnry-Lane. 
[1735.] 

Tumble-Down Dick: Or, Phaethon in the Suds. A Drainatick Enter- 
tainment of Walking, in Serious and Foolish Chanu^ters; Interlarded 
with Burlesque, Grotesque, Comiek Interludes, Call’d Harlequin a Pick- 
Pocket. As it is Perform’d at the Now Theatre in the 11 ay Market. 
Being (tis hop’d) the last Entertainment that will ever be exhibited on 
any Stage. Invented by the Ingenious Monsieur Sant Esprit. The 
Musick compos’d by the Harmonious Signior Warblerini, And the Scenes 
Painted by the Prodigious Mynheer Van Bottom-feet. 1744. (1st edn, 
1737.) 

Miss Lucy in Town. A Sequel to The Virgin Unmasqiied. A Farce; With 
Songs. As it is Acted at the Theatre- Royal, fn Driirydane. 1742. 

The Wedding-Day. A Comedy, As it is Acted at the Theatre- Royal in 
Drury ^ne. By Henry Fielding, Esq. 1743. 

The Fathers : Or, The Good Natur’d Man. A Comedy, As |i is Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, In Drury Lane. By the late Henry Fielding, Esq., 
Author of Tom Jones, etc. 1778. . * 

« 

H. Periodicals 

m 

The Champion : Containing a Series of Papers, Humorous, Moral, Political 
and Critical, to each of which is added A popular Index to the Times. 
[2 vok).] 1741. Another edn. 1766. 

The True Patriot: And the History of Our Own Times (To be continued 
Every Tuesday). 5 November 1745 — 10 June 1746. 

The Ja<»bite’s Journal. By John Trott-Plaid, Esq. [Saturdays]. 5 De- 
cem&r ^747-5 November 1748. 

The Covent Garden Journal. By Sir Alexan^r Dnmcansir, Knt. Censor of 

E. U X. . 
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Great Britain, Satnrday, January 4, 1752. To be continued erery Tuesday 
and Saturday. Last number 70, 11 NoTcmber «1752. (In Burney 
Collection In B. M. some numbers misdny and some seeminyly not 
issued.) 

I. Selections 

Illustrations of Smollett, Fieldiny and Goldsmith, in a series of forty-one 
plates, detigned and engraved by Cmikshank, G* Accompanied by 
deseriptive extsacts. 1832. 

Fielding* Edited by Saintsbnry, G. (with introduction). (Masters of Litera- 
ture.) 1905. ^ 

J. Biography and Criticism « 

Besides the introductions and notes mentioned above the following may 
be consulted : 

A Catalogue of the entire and valuable library of books of the late Henry 
Fielding, Esq., which will be sold by auction by Samuel Baker... on 
Monday, Feb. the 10th, and the three following evenings, etc. [British 
Museum copy, with MS prices.] [1755.] 

An Essay on the New Species of writing founded by Mr Fielding: With a 
word or two upon the Modem State of Oritidsm. 1751. 

Dobson, Austin. Art Fielding, Henry, in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th 
edn. 

Henry Fielding. A Memoir. 1900. 

Fielding. (English Men of Letters.) 1907. 

Fraseris Magazine. January and February, 1858. 

Gkiddett^ G. M. Henry Fielding: a memoir. *1910. [Contains previously 
unpublished facts and a chronological list of Fielding’s writings.] 
Green, Emanuel. Henry Fielding, his works. An independent criticism. 1909. 
Hazlitt, William. Lectures on the English Comic Writers. 1819. 

[Waller and Glover’s Hazlitt, vol. yiii, p. 106 et aL For farther 
references by Hazlitt, see the Index to this edn.] 

Jesse, J. Heneage. Memoirs of celebrated Etonians, vol. i. 1875. 

Lawrence, F. The Life of Henry Fielding, with notices of his writings, his 
times and his contemporaries. 1855. 

Quarterly Review, The, vol. xxxiv, no. 68, p. 349. September 1826. 

Vol. xcviii, No. 195, p. 100. December 1855. 

Vol. cm, No. 205, p. 66. January 1858. 

VoL CLXiii, No. 325, p. 34. July 1886. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. The English Novel. 1894. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie. Art. Fielding, Henry, in D. of N. B. vol. xviii* 
1889. 

Thackeray, W. M. The English Humourists of the xviii Century. 1853. 
Times, The, Literary Supplement, no. 423. 17 February 1910. 

% 

1. II. Smollett 

• A. Collected Works 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett M.D. 6 vols. 1790. 

with memoirs of his life and writings by Robert Anderson. 6 vols. 1796. 

Edited, with memoir, by Roscoe, T. 1841. ^ 

with memoir of his life, to which is prefixed a view of the commence- 
ment and progress of romance by Moore, J. 1797. Re-issue, ed. Browne, 
J. P. 8 vols. 1872. ^ 

Edited by Saintsbury, G. 12 vols. 1895.*" 

With an introduction by fenley, W.B. 12 vols. 1899-1901. 
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* . B. Collected Novels 

Qooke^fl Select British NoTela. 17d^. Walkeris British Clasrios. 1815. 
Ballaiityne^s KoTelists^ Library (with life by Sir Walter Soott). 1821. 
Bosoo^s Novelists’ Library. 183L Bohn’s Novelists^ Library. 1885. 

G. Separate Novels 

The Adventures of Boderiok Random. 2 vols. Printed for J. Osbomt 
1748. Many other edns: 1857 (with memoir by Townsend, J* H.). 

The Adventures of Perejfrine Pickle. In which are included. Memoirs of a 
Lady df Quality. 4 vols. 1751. Many other edns. 

Transldtions: French (Histoire et Aventures de Sir Williams Pickle), 
1753; Gierman, 1785. 

The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom, By the Author of Roderick 
Random. 2 vols. 1753. 

Translation: French, 1798. 

The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves. By the Author of Boderiok 
Random. 2 vols. 1762. Many other edns : 1890 (with The Adventures 
of an Atom). 

The History and Adventures of an Atom. 2 vols. 1749. (With The Ad- 
ventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves.) 1890. 

The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. By the Author of Roderick Random. 
3 Tola. 1671 [1771]. (2nd and 3rd vols. oorreotly dated.) Many other 
edns. 

Translation : French, 1882. 

D. Plays and Poems 

Advice: A Satire. 1746. 

Beproof. A Satire. The eeqael to Advice. v -^haa 

Advice and Beproof: two Satireu. First published in! the Year 174b and 

1747. Another edn. 1826. , . m i d du 

The Beirieide: Or, James the First of Swtland. > Tn^y By ttie 
Author of Boderiok Bandom. Printed by subscription for the Benefit 

Tlie*B^^h The Tars of Old England A Com^y of 
it is Performed at the Theatre Boyal m 
to Boll’s British Theatre, voL ii), 1784; (British 
Ode to Independence. By the late T. Smollett. M.D. With notes and 

observations. Glasgrow, 1773. 

Playsdsnd Poems, with Memoir. 1777. ^ . i i 7 qj, Pmmk’s 

Poetical Works: Anderson’s Poets of Gwt Bntoim roL ^ ^ 

Works of the British Poets, 1807; Chalmors’s Worts of the British 

Poets, 1810; The British Poets, 1822. , • 

B. Hutory of England, and Compilattoiu 

A Comidete HUtoryof England, from ^ 

Treaty of Aix-laJlhapellf^ 1748. Cont^g the Twmsa^ons or u 
Thoim^ Eight HuSred and Three Tears. By T. Smollett, M.D. 

11 ^>18. 2nd edn. 1758-60. cwAia 1762-5 

Continnation of the Complete History of Death of Gwrge the 
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Cbronoloi^oal Series. The whole exhibitiofir A clear Yiew of the* 
Customs, Manners, Beligion, Government, Commerce and Natural 
History of most Nations in the Known World. Illustrated and adorned 
with a variety of genuine Charts, Maps, Plans, Heads, etc., commonly 
engraved. 7 vols. 1766. Another edn. 1768. 

The Present State of All Nations. Containing a Geographical, Natural, 
Commercial and Political History of all the Countries in the Known 
World. 8 vols. 1768-9. Another edn. 8 vols. 1784. 

See^ aJso^ bibliography to chap, xii, post. 

F. Travels through France and Italy ^ * 

Travels through France and Italy. ^ Containing Observations on Character, 
Customs, Religion, Government^ Police, Commerce, Arts and Antiquities. 
With a particular description of the Town, Territory and Climate of 
Nice. To which is added, A Register of the Weather, kept during a 
Residence of Eighteen Months in that City. 2 vols. 1766. With introd. 
by Seccombe, T. 1901. 


G. Fugitive Pieces 

A Faithful Narrative of the Base and inhuman Arts that were lately 
practised upon the Brain of Habbakuk Hilding, Justice, Dealer and 
Chapman, who now lies at his House in Covent Garden, in a deplorable 
State of Lunacy; a dreadful Monument of false Friendship and Delusion. 
By Drawcansir Alexander, Fencing Master apd Philomath. 1742. 

Wonderful Prophecies. Being a Dissertation on the Existence, Nature and 
Extent of the Prophetic powers in the Human Mind: with unquestionable 
examples of several eminent prophecies, of what is now acting and soon 
to be fulfilled, upon the Great Theatre of Europe. Particularly those 
worthy of notice, by Richard Brothers, And a memorable Prophecy of 
Dr Smollett, just before his death, also others never before made public 
by Daniel Defoe, etc. 1795. 


H. Translations 

The Adventures of Gil Bias of Santillane. A New Translation, from the 
best French edition. 5 vols. Numerous other edns: 1816 (with Sir 
Launcelot Greaves); 1849 (Bohn’s Illustrated Library); 1881 (ed. by 
Saintsbury, G.). 

Remarks upon Proposals lately published for a New Translation of Don 
Quixote. In which will be considered The Design of C^vanUss in 
Writing the Qriginal, and some New Lights given relative to his Life 
and Adventures. In a Letter from a Gentlewoman in the Country to a 
Friend in Town. *1755. c 

The History and Adventures of the Renowned Don Quixote. Translated 
from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. To which is prefixed, 
Some AccSbunt of the Author’s Life. Illustrated by Hayman, F. 2 vols. 
Numerous other edns; 1782 (with plates by Stothard, T.); 1883 (with 
plates by Cmiksbank, G., and memoir by Boscoe, T.). 

The Works of M. de Yoltaire. Translated from the French. WitK Notes, 
Historical and CriticaL 25 vols. 1761. Yol. u, etc. by T. Smollett, M.D., 
T. Franklin, and others. Another edn. 38 vols. 1778-81. 

The Adventures of Telemachus, the Son of Ulysses. Translate^ figpm the 
French of F. S. de la Mothe-Fdnelon, Arc&bishop of Cambray. 2 vols. 
Dublin, 179a • * • 
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^ L Periodicals 

The Critical Beriew : Or, Annals of Literatore. By a Society of Oentiemen. 
2 Tols. 1756, 

The Briton. To be continued eyery Saturday, price 24rf. 29 May 1762 to 
12 February 1763. ^ 

The British Magfazine. A Monthly Bepository for Gentlemen and 
Svols. 1766-7. 


J. ■ Biography and Criticism 

Besides the introductions mentioned aboTe, the followin^r may be 
consulted : * 

Blackwood’s Mairerine, toI. x. May 1900. 

Chambers, B. Smollett; his life and selections from his writings. 1867. 
Ford, D. Admiral Yernon and the Navy.... With a critical reply to Smollett 
and other historians. . . . 1907. 

Hannay, D. Life of Tobias George Smollett (with bibliography by Anderson, 
J.P.). 1887. 

Illustrations of Smollett, Fielding and Ghildsmith, in a series of forty-one 
plates, designed and engraved by Cruikshank, G. ...1832. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. xxi, p. 527. 

Masson, D. British Novelists and their Styles. 1859. 

Quarterly Beview, vol. cm, no. 205, p. 66. Jan. 1858. Vol. CLXiii, no. 325, 
p. 34. July 1886. 

Baleigh, Sir W. The English Novel. 1894. 

Bobinson, C. N. The British Tar in Fact and Fiction. 1909. 

Seccombe, T. Articles on Smollett in D. of N. B. (with bibliography) and 
Encyclopaedia Britanniea, 11th edn. 

Smeaton, O. Tobias Smollett, 1897. 

Wershoven, F. J. Smollett et Lesage. Vienna (?), 1883. 


CHAPTER III 

iSTEBNE, AND THE NOVEL OF HIS TIMES 
^ I. Laurence Sterne 

A useful bibliography of Sterne’s writings will l>e fonpd in the Apjiendix 
to Cross’s Life, see sec. C, post. ^ 

A. Collected Works ^ 

Works. 7 vols. Dublin, 1779. 10 vols. 1780. 4 vols. 1819. Ed. B^wne, 
J. P. 4 vols. 1873. Ed. Saint8bury,G. 6 vols. 1894. Ed. Crosis W. L. 
12 vols. New York, 1904. French trans. by Michel, F Paris, 1835. 

• B. Particular Works^ including Letters 

Charity Sermon ... 17 April 1747. York, 1747. 

The^Abuses of Conscience. Sermon ... 29 July 1750. York, 1750. 

A PoRtieal Bomance addre^ to Esq., of York. [The History of 

a Warm Wa|ch Coat.] York, 1759. Bptd i^ 1769 and 1775. 
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The Life and O^nions of Tristram Shandy. Yols. i and n, York, 1760e 
Tols. in to VI, 1761-2; toIs. yii and viii, 1765; yoI. ix, 1767. CollectiYe 
(9 Yols.), 1767, 1769, 1779, etc. TransL into French by Fr^naia, 4 yoIs., 
1784, Waiily, 1842, and others. Also transl. into .German by G^elbeke, 
P. A., 1866. 

For a list of the simriouB oontinnations of Tristram Shandy and of 
Sterne’s other works, and for notes on forsreries published under his 
name, Lee, Sir S., art. Sterne in D. of N. B. yoI. liv, 1898. 

Sermons of Mr Yorick. 7 yoIb. 1760-9, 1776, 1777, 1787, etc. 

A Sentimental Jonmey thronfifh France and Italy by Mr Yorick. 2 yoIs. 
176% 1769, 1778, etc. French trans., by Fr^nais, 1770 and sereral later 
Yersions. Also transl. into German, Itidian, Polii^ Bnssian and Spanish. 
Letters from Yorick to Eliza. 1776. 

Letters from Eliza to Yorick. 1776. 

Letters to his friends on Yarious occasions. To which is added his History of 
a Watch Goat. 1776. 

Letters to his most intimate friends. To which are prefixed Memoirs of his 
Life and Family. Published by his daufifhter, Mrs Medalle. 3 yoIs. 
1776. German trans., Leipzig, 1776. 

The Beauties of Sterne. 178% 1787, 1809. 

Original Letters noYer before published. 1788. 

SeYen Letters written by Sterne and his friends. Ed. Cooper, W. Durrant. 
1844. 

Unpublished Letters. Communicated by John Murray. Philobiblon Soc. 
Miscellanies, Yol. ii. 1866-6. 

ft 

C. Biography and Criticism 

Behmer, C. A. Laurence Sterne und C. M. Wieland. Muncker’s Forsch. 

Eur neueren Literaturgesch. 9. Munich, 1899. 

Gross, W. L. The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne. New York and 
London, 1909. 

Czerny, J. Sterne, Hippel, und Jean Paul. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des humoristisohen Romans in Deutschland. Muncker’s Forsch. zur 
neueren Literaturgesch. 27. Berlin, 1904. 

Elwin, W. Sterne. Quarterly ReYiew. March, 1854. 

Ferriar, J. Illustrations of Sterne. Manchester, 1798. 2ndedn. 2yo1s. 1812. 
Fitzgerald, P. Life of Sterne. 2 yoIs. 1864. Revised edn. 2 vols. 1896. 
3rd edn. 1906. 

Garat, D. J. M4moires historiques snr la vie de M. Suard, sur ses Merits, et 
sur le XYIII^ sidcle. 2 yoIs. Paris, 1820. • 

Gnethe, J. W. von. Spruche in Prosa. (Werke, hng. im Au^trage der 
Grossherzogin* Sophie Yon Sachsen. Yol. XLii, pt ii, pp. 197-206.) 
Weimar, 1907. • ^ 

Melville, L. The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne. 2 vols. 1911. 

Sichel, W. Sterne? A Study. To which is added the Journal to Eliza. 
1910. 

Stapfer, P. Laurence Sterne, sa personne et ses ouvrages. Etude pr4c4d4e 
d’un fragment in4dit de Sterne. Paris, 1870. 

Stephen, L. Sterne. Hours in a Library, voL iii. 1892. < 

Thackeray, W. M. Lectures on the English Humourists: Sterne and Gk>ld- 
smith. Works. Biogr. edn, Yol. vii. 1898. 

Thayer, H. W. Laurence Sterne in Gormany. (Columbia UniY. Gepnanic 
Studies, Yol. ii, pt 1.) New York, 1905. 

Traill, H. D. Sterne. (Eoglish Men of Letters.) 1882. « 
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II. Other Writers 
Thomtu Amory 

Memoirs oontalninfir Lives of several Ladies of Great Britain. 1755. 

Life of John Bnncle, Esq. 4 vola. 1756-66. Bptd, ed. Bnm, J. H., 3 vols., 
1825; with introd. by Baker, E. A., 1904 Transl. Into German, 1778. 

Haslitt, W. On John Bnnole. The Round Table, No. 14 17 Sept 1815. 
Works. Edd. WaUer, A. B., and Glover, A. Vol. i. 1902. 

Notice of Amory and his works in Retrospective Review, vol. vi, 1822. 

Robert Rage (1728—1801) 

Mount Henneth. 2 vols. 1781. 

Barham Downs. 2 vols. 1784 
The Fair Syrian. 1787. 

James Wallace. 1788. 

Man as he is. 4 vols. 1792. 

HermsproniSr, or Man as he is not 2 vols. 1796. 

William Bechford 

Biographical Memoirs of extraordinary Painters. 1780. Another edn. 1824. 
Dreams, Waking Thoughts, and Incidents. 1783. 

An Arabian Tale [Yathek], from an unpublished manuscript With Notes 
[probably by Henley, Sam.]. 1786. In French, 1787. Bptd 1809. Srd 
edn. 1815* Other edns: 1834; ed. Garnett, K., 1893. 

Modem Novel Writing, or the Elegant Enthusiast; and Interesting Emo- 
tions of Arabella Bloodiville. 2 vols. 1796. 

Azemia, a descriptive and sentimental novel. 2 vols. 1797. 2nd edn. 1798. 
The Story of A1 Raoui. A Tale from the Arabic. 1799. 

Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 2 vols. 1834. Another edn. 1840. 
Recollections of an Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalba. 
1835. 

Melville, L. The Life and Letters of William Beckford of Fonthill. [With 
bibliography and list of authorities.] 1910. 

Henry Brooke 

Collected Works. Ed. Brooke, C. 4 vols. 1778. Another edn. 1792. 
Universal Beauty. 1735. 

Gnstavus Yasa, the Deliverer of his Country. A Tragedy. 1739. 

Fables for the Female Sex. By Moore, E. and Brooke, H. 1744 Many 
Ater edns. 

The Farmer’s Letters to the Protestants of Ireland. 1746. 

The Spirit of Party. 1753-4 

The Interests of Ireland considered. Dublin, 1759. • 

The Case of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Dublin, 1760. 

Tryal of cause of Roman Catholics. Dublin, 1761. * 

The Earl of Essex. A Tragedy. 1761. • 

The Pool of Quality, or the Histoiw of Henry Earl of Moreland. 5 vols# 
1766-70. Condensed by Wesley, J. 1781. Ed. Kingsley, Charles. 2 vols. 
18^. Ed. Baker, E. A. 1906. 

Redemption. 1772. 

Juliet Grenville. 3 vols. 1774 

BTOdkhniL Anecdotes of Qenry Brooke. 2 vols. 1804. 

8ee^ aleo, bibUpgraphy to vol* ix, chap. xii. « 
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Frances Burney^ Madame d?Arhlay • 

Eyelinay or a Tonn^ Lady’s Entrance into the World* <3 toIs. 1778. Ed. 

Ellis, A. B. 188L Ed. Dobson, A. 1904. 

Cecilia, or Memoirs of an Heiress. 5 toIb. 1782. Ed. Ellis, A. B. 1882. 
1904. 

Camilla, or a Pictnre of Youth. 5 toIs. 1796. 

The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties. 5 toIs. 1814. 

Tragic Dramas. 1818. 

Memoirs of Dr Burney. 3 vols. 1832. 

Diary and Letters. 7 vols. 1842-6, 1854. Ed. Barrett, C. 4 yoIs. 1891. 
Ed. Dobson, A. 1904. * 

• 

Dobson, A. Fanny Burney. 1903. 

Hill, Constance. The House in St Martin’s Street, being chronicles of the 
Burney family. 1907. 

Fanny Burney at the Court of Queen Charlotte. 1912. 

Macaulay, Lord. Madame d’Arblay. In last edn Hist. Essays, voL ii. 1854. 
Seeley, L. B. Fanny Burney and her friends. 1890. 

Thomas Day (1748-1789) 

See bibliography to voL xi (chapter on Children’s Books), post. 
Henry Mackenzie 

Works. 8 Tols. 1807, 1808. 

The Man of Feeling. 1771. ,, 

The Man of the World. 1773. 

The Prince of Tunis. A tragedy. 1773. 

Julia de Boiibign4. 1777. 

The Shipwreck. A tragedy altered from Lillo. 1784. 

The Mirror. Ed. Mackenzie, H. 1779-80. 

The Lounger. Ed. Mackenzie, H. 1785-7. 

Robert Paltock (1697—1767) 

The Life and Adyentures of Peter Wilkins, a Cornish Man. 2 yols. 1751. 
With iUustrations by Stothard. 2 toIs. 1816. Ed. Bullen, A. H. 2 yols. 
1884. 


Rudolf Eric Raspe (1737 — 1794) 

Baron Munchausen’s Narratiye of his marrellous trayels and campaigns in 
Bussia. 1785. 2nd edn, Oxford, 1786; 7th edn, 1793. Sequel, 1793. • Ed. 
Seccombe, T. 1895. ^ 

Clara Reeve 

The Champion of Virtue, a Obthic Story. 1777. Title changed to The Old 
English Baron tu second (1778) and all later edns. Bptd, with Memoir by 
Scott, Sir W., 1823 and 1883. 

The Two Men&rs, a Modem Story. 2 toIb. 1783. 

The Progress of ^mance through Times, Countries, and Mfinners. 2 yols. 

Colchester, 1785. e 

The Exiles, or Memoirs of Count de Cronstadt. 3 yols. 1788. 

The School for Widows, a Noyel. 3 yob. 1791. 

Pbns of Education. 1792. 

Memoirs of Sir Boger de Clarendon, a natural son of Edward flieTBlack 
Prince. 3 yols. 1793. 
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Horace Walpole^ Fourth Earl qf Orford 

The Castle of CTtranto. A Story. Translated by William Marshalli Gent. 
From the Original Italian of Onnphrio Huralto, Canon of the Church of 
St Nicholas at Otranto. 1765. 2nd edn, 1765; 5th edn, 1786; 6th edn, 
Parma» 1791. Bptd with a Memoir by Scott, Sir W., 1828 and 1883. 
Transl. into French, 1767 ; into Italian, 1795. 

A. T. B. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE DRAMA AND THE STAGE 

The natnes of the playhouses given in this bibliography thus— {Drury 
lane) — are those mentioned in the title-pages of the setferal plays 
thus — {as acted at the Theatre Royals Drury lane)* The following 
abbreviations are used: T* tragedy; C* comedy; O. opera; C* 0. comic 
opera ; F* farce* fVhere there is no entry to the contrary ^ the authof^s 
name appears^ either on the title-page or at the foot of tl;e dedication* 

I. Particular Authors 
Isaac Bickerstaff 

1756. Lencothoe. A Dramatic Poem. (Anon. In 3 acts. Never acted.) 

1761. Thomas and Sally: or, The Sailor’s Retnm. A Musical Entertain- 
ment. (Covent garden.) (Anon.) Music by Arne, T. A. 

1763. Love in a Village. G. O. (Covent garden.) (Anon.) 

1765. The Maid of the Mill. C. 0. (Covent garden.) By the Author of 
Love in a Village. 

1765. Daphne and Amintor. C. O. in one act. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1766. The Plain Dealer. C. (Drury lane.) With Alterations from 
Wycherly. (Anon.) 

1767. Love in the City. C. 0. (Covent garden.) By the Author of Love in 
a Village. 

This piece, altered and abridged, later appeared as : 

1786. The Romp. A Musical Entertainment. In two acts. Altered 
from Love in the City, by Mr Bickerstaff. (Theatres Royal, 
• Dublin and York, and Drury lane.) 

1768. fEarly imprints read, erroneously, mdccxlvhi.j Lionel and 
Clarissa. C. O. (Covent garden.) (Anon.) • 

This piece, somewhat altered, later appeared as: 

1773. A School for Fathers. C. O.* (Drury lane.) (Anon.) New 
edn. • 

1768. The Absent Man. F. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) « 

1768. The Royal Garland; a new Occasional Interlude in Honour of His 
Danish Majesty. (Anon.) Music by Arnold, S. (Covent garden.) 

1768« The Padlock. C. O. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1769. The Hypocrite. C. (Drury lane.) Taken from Moliere [Tartuffe] 
and Gibber [The Non-Juror], by the Author of the Alterations of the 
Plain-Dealer. 

176^ The Ephesian Matron. A Comic Serenata, After the Manner of the 
Italian. (Ranelagh house.) (Anon.) Musip by Dibdln, C. 
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1769. [Early imprints read, erroneously, mdccxyix.] Doctor Last in His 
Chariot. C« (Haymarket) (Anon.) 

1769. The Captire. C. O. (Haymarket) (Anon.) 

[1769.] Jndith, a Sacred Drama: As i>erformed in the Church of Stratfo^ 
upon Aron, on Occadon of the Jubilee held there, September 6, 1769, in 
Honour of the Memory of Shakespeare. Music by Ame, T. A. 

1770. *Tis Well it’s no Worse. C. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1770. The Beomiiing Serjeant, a Musical Entertainment. (Drury lane.) 
(Anon.) 

1771. He Won’d if He Con’d; or, An Old Fool worse than Any: a Burletta. 

(Drury lane.) (Anon.) Music by Dibdin, C. «, 

1787. [Acted 1775.] The Sultan, or a Peep into the Seraglio^ F. in two 
acts. (Drury lane and Corent ^rden.) 

1792. The Spoil’d Child; in two acts. (Theatre-Boyal, Smoke alley.) (Anon.) 
Dublin, 1792. [Sometimes ascribed to Bickerstaff.] 

t 

Mrs Frances Brooke (1724-1789) 

A. Plays 

1766. Yirginia. T. 

1781. The Siege of Sinope. T. 

1783. Bodna. C. O. Numerous edns. 

B. Other Works 

1763. The History of Lady Julia Mandeville. (Anon.) 

1777. The Excursion. 2 yoIs. [Contains an attack on Garrick.] 

•’ 

Henry Brooke 

See bibliography to chap, iii, and to toI. ix, chap, xii, ante. 

John Brown^ Vicar of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (1715-1766) 

A. Plays 

1755. Barbarossa. T. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1756. Athelstan. T. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

B. Other Works 

1751. Essays on the Characteristics [of the Earl of Shaftesbury]. 5th edn, 
1764. 

1757. An Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times. By the 
Author of Essays on the Characteristics, &e. 7th edn, 1758. 

1763. A Dissertation on... Poetry and Music. To which is prefixed, ^he 
Cure of Saul. A Sacred Ode. [Performed as oratorio ai^ Covent 
garden.] « 

• ^enry Carey 
^ A. Plays 

1715. The Contrivances; or. More Ways than One. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 
[1722.] Hanging and Marriage; or. The Dead Man’s Wedding. F. 

(Lincoln’s inn fields.) [Preface dated 1722.] 

1732. Amelia. A New English Opera. (Haymarket), after the Itjplian 
Manner. (Anon.) Mudc by Lampe, John Frederick. 

1732. Teraminta. 0. (Lincoln’s inn fields.) Mudc by Smith, J. C. 

[1734.] The Tragedy of Chrononhotonthologos: Being the Most Tr^cal 
Tragedy, that ever was Tragediz’d by any <Company of TraftemSans. 
Written by Benjamin JQounce, Esq. • 
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^ 1796. The Honest Yorkshire-Man. A Ballad Faroe. Beftu^d to be Acted 
at Drory-Lave Playhouse: bnt now Perform’d at the New Theatre in 
€hM>dnian’s l^elds, with grea,t Applause. 

An earlier, (?) pirated, edn, 1736: A Wcmder: or, An Honest Tork- 
shire-Man. A Ballad Opera; As it is Perform’d at the Theatres with 
Uniyersal Applause. (Anon.) 

1738. The Dragon of Wantley, a Burlesque Opera. (Anon.) Miisio by 
Lampe^ J. F. (Gorent garden.) Thirteenth edition, with additions. 

[1743?] The Dragoness, a Burlesque Opera. (Anon.) Music by Lampe, J. F. 
[Acted 1738, under title, Margery; or, A Worse Plague than the 
Dragpn.] 

Alterations of Carey’s Nancy; or. The Parting Lovers, acted 1739. 

1755. The l^ss Gking: or, Love in Low-Life. (Coveiit garden.) (Anon.) 

1787. True-Blue. A Mnidcal Entertainment, As performing at the Royalty- 
Theatre, Wellolose Square. (Anon.) 

1743. The Dramatiok Works of Henry Carey. 

B. Other Works 

1713. Poems on Several Occasions. [3rd edn, much enlarged, 1729.] 

1737-40. The Musical Century, in one hundred English Ballads ... The 
Words and Musick of the Whole, by Henry Carey. 2 vols. [Yol. 11 
contaLus Sally in our Alley.] 

Mrs Susanina (Carroll) Centlivre 
, A. Plays 

1700. The Perjur’d Husband: or. The Adventures of Venice. T. (Dniry 
lane.) Written by S. (Wroll. 

1702. The Beau’s Duel: or a Soldier for the Lailies. C. (Lincoln’s inn 
fields.) [Dedication signed Susanna Carroll.] 

[1703.] The Stolen Heiress, or the Salamanca Doctor Oiitplotted. ('. 
(Lincoln’s inn fields.) (Anon.) 

1703. Love’s Contrivance, or Le M4decin malgr4 Liii. C. (Drury lane.) 
[Dedication signed B. M., bnt play written by Mrs Centlivre.] 

1705. The Gamester. C. (Lincoln’s inn fields.) (Anon.) 

1706. Love at a Venture. C. As it is Acted by his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton’s Servants, at the New Theatre in Bath. Written by the 
Author of The Gamester. 

1706. The Basset-Table. C. (Drury lane.) By the Author of the Gamester. 

1707. The Platonick Lady. C. (Haymarket.) By the Author of the 
'Gan^estcr, and Love’s Contrivance. 

[1709.] The Busie Body. C. (Drury lane.) 

[1710?] The Man’s bewitch’d; or. The Devil to do ahbut Her. C. (Hay- 
market.) ^ • 

This piece was later altered, under the title ; 

1767. The Ghost. A Comedy of two acts. (Sihock alley, Dublin.) 

[1710?] A BickerstafTs Burying; or. Work for the Upholders. P. As it 
was Acted at the Theatre in the Hay-market, by Her Majesty’s Sworn 
Servants. 

ITll.^ Mar-Plot; or, The Second Part of The Busie-Body. C. (Drury 
lane.) 

This piece was later altered, as follows; 

^ 1760. Marplot, in Li^n. Or, The Second PaK of the Bnrie-Body, 
C. (Theatre-Bbyal, Crow street. Dublin.) 

1712. The Perplex’d Lovers. C. (Druij^ lane4 
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1714. The Wonder: A Woman keepe a Seeret C. (Drory lane).. .Written ^ 
by the Author of the Gamester. 

1715. The Gotham Election. F. 

This piece later appeared, under the title: 

1737. The Hnmonrs of Ele^^ns. By the Author of The Gamester. 

[Bnnninff title: The Gotham Election.] 

1715. A Wife Well Manag’d. F. [Frontispiece of Mrs CentliTre.] 

This piece was later altered, under the title : 

1732. The Disappointment ; a New Ballad Opera of one act. Alter’d 
from a Faroe after the Manner of the Beggar’s Opera. (Hay- 
market.) ^ 

1717. The Gruel Gift. T. (Drury lane.) [Running title adds |iub-title : * or, 
The Royal Resentment.’] 

1718. A Bold Stroke for a Wife. C. (Little Lincoln’s inn fields.) By the 
Author of the Busie-Body and the G^amester. [In A Collection of Plays 
by Eminent Hand^ toI. hi, 1719.] . 

1723. The Artifice. G. (Drury lane.) 

176(>-1. The Works of the celebrated Mrs Gentliyre. In 3 vols. With a 
New Account of her Life. Yol. i, 1761, vols. ii, iii, 1760. 

1872. The Dramatic Works of the celebrated Mrs CentUvre, with a New 
Account ot her IMe. Complete m 8 rols. 

B. Other Works 

1715. A Poem. Humbly Presented to His most Sacred Majesty George, 

King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. Upon His Accession to the 
Throne. By Susanna Gentlivre. c 

1716. Ode to Hygeia. [In Verses upon the Sickness and Recovery of the 
Right Honourable Robert Walpole, Esq. in State Poems, by the most 
Eminent Hands.] 

Seibt, Robert. Die Komodien der Mrs Gentlivre. In Anglia, vols. xxxii 
and XXXIII. Halle a. S. lOOO-lO. 

[Summaries of plays and dramatis peTsonael\ 

Colley Cibber (1671-1757) 

For bibliography see ante^ vol. viii, pp. 482-3. 

Charge Colman^ the elder 
A. Plays 

1760. Polly Honeycombe, a Dramatick Novel of one act. (Drury lane.) 
(Anon.) 

1761. The Jealous Wife. G. (Drury lane.) 

1762. The Musical Lady. F. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1763. The Deuce is in Him. F. of two acts. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1766. [With Garrick.] The Clandestine Marriage. G. (Drury lane.) 

1770. The Oxonian in Town. C. in two acts. (Govent garden.) (Dedica- 
tion signed ^George Golman.’) 

1770. Man and Wife; or, The Shakespeare Jubilee. G. of three acts. 
(Govent garden.) (Dedication signed * George Golman.’) • 

1770. The Portrait; a Burletta. (Govent garden.) (Anon.) Music by 
Arnold. 

1774 The Man of Business. G. (Govent garden.) ^ 

1776. The Spleen, or, Islington Spa; a comick piece, of two acts. (Drury 
lane.) 


c 


c 
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#1776. An Oooaeional Prelude, performed at the openiniT of the Theatre- 
Boyal, CoTent-Gkirden* On the Twenty-first of September, 1772. 

1776. New Brooms ! An Occasional Prelude, performed at the openiniT of 
the Theatre-Boyal, in Dmry-Lane, September 21, 1776. 

[1780.] The M ana^fer in Distresa A Prelude on opening the Theatre-Boyal 
in the Hay-Market, May 30, 1780. 

1781. Songs, Duetts, Trios, Ac. in The Genius of Nonsense: an Original, 
Whimsical, Operatical, Pantomimical, Farcical, Electrical, Naval, Mili- 
tary, Temporary, Local Extravaganza. (Haymarket.) (Anon.) 

1782. Songs, Airs, in the Entertainment of Harlequin Teague; or, The 
Oiantis Causeway. (Haymarket.) (Anon.) 

1789. Ut Pietura Poesis! or. The Enraged Musician. A Musical Enter- 
tainment. Founded on Hogarth. (Haymarket.) GomxK>Bed by Arnold, S. 

B. Dramatic Adaptations 

1763. Philaster. T. Written by Beaumont and Fletcher. With Alterations 
[by C.]. (Drury lane.) 

1767. The English Merchant. C. (Drury lane.) [Based on Yoltaire^s 
L’Ecossaise.] 

1768. The History of King Lear. (Covent garden.) 

1771. The Fairy Prince: a Masque. (Oovent garden.) (Anon.) LChiefiy 
from Ben Jonson’s Oberon.] 

1772. Gomus: a Masque. Altered from Milton [by G.]. (Covent garden.) 
Musick by Ame, T. A. 

1774. Achilles in Petticoats. O. (Covent garden.) Written by Mr Gay. 
with Alterations [byC.]. The Music by Ame, T. A. 

1776. Epieoene; or, The Silent Woman. C. Written by Ben Jonson. 
(Drury lane.) With Alterations, by George Colman. 

1777. The Sheep-Shearing. A Dramatic Pastoral. In three ac*ts. Taken 
from Shakespeare [Winteris Tale]. (Haymarket.) (Anon.) 

1778. Bonduca. T. Written by Beaumont and Fletc-her, With Alterations 
[by C.]. (Haymarket.) 

1778. [Acted 1767.] The Tailors; a Tragedy for Warm Weather, In three 
acts. (Haymarket.) (Anon.) Later ^ abridged by Mr Colman, with some 
additional touches from his pen’ {see Biog. Dram. vol. in, p. 3ir>). 

1783. Fatal Curiosity: a true T. Written by George Lillo, 1736. With 
Alterations [by C.], As revived at the Theatre-Boyal, Hay-Market, 1782. 

1788. Tit for Tat. C. in three acts. (Haymarket, Drury lane, and Covent 
garden.) (Anon.) [Free alteration of The Mutual Deception, 1785, by 
Joseph Atkinson.] 

t 

1777. TSie Dramatick Work, of George Colman. 4vo1k. 

C. Other Works ^ 

1755-6. The Connoisseur. By Mr Town, Critic, and Censor-General [chiefly 
by Colman and Bonnell Thornton]. 2 vols. [140*nos. 31 January 1754 
to 30 September 1756.] • 

1760. Ode to Obscurity. (Anon. Published in Two Odes.) 

1761. Critical Beflections on the Old English Dramatic Writers. Addressed 
to David Garrick, Esq. (Anon. In vol. i of The Dramatic Works of 
Philip Massinger, compleat, ed. by Coxeter, T., 4 vols., 1761.) 

1765. The Comedies of Terence, Translated into Familiar Blank Verse. 
Various edns.] 

1778. The DramaMek Wfirks of Beaumont and Fletcher; Collated with all 
the former editions. 10 vols. Prefi^ by Colman. 
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1783. Q. Horatii Flaod Epbtola ad Fboaes, De Arte Poetica. The Art of c 
Poetry: an Epietle to the Pisos. Translated from Horaee. With Notes. 
1787. Prose on Several Ooeasions; aocompiftnied with Some Pieces in Terse. 

8 Tols. 

1841. Memoirs of the Colman Family, inolndinfif their Correq^ndenoe with 
the most distinffoished personages of their time. By Biohard Brinsley 
Peake. 2 yols. 

Posthumous Letters... addressed to Francis Colman, and George Colman, 
the Elder. 1820. 

Samuel Crisp (d. 1783) ‘ 

[Often, erroneously, called ^ Henry’ Crisp.] 

1754. Tirginia. T. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

Elijah Fenton 

1723. Mariamne. T. (Lincoln’s inn fields.) 

Henry Fielding 

See bibliography to chap, ii, ante, 

Samuel Foote 
A. Plays 

c 

1752. Taste. C. of two acts. (Drury lane.) 

1753. The Englishman in Paris. C. in two acts. (Corent garden.) 

1754. The Knights. C. in two acts. (Drury lane.) 

1756. The Englishman return’d from Paris, Being the Sequel to the 
EngUshman in Paris. F. in two acts. (Covent garden.) 

1757. The Author. C. of two acts. (Drury lane.) 

1760. The Minor. C. (New Theatre, Haymarket.) By Authority from the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

1762. The Orators. (New Theatre, Haymarket.) 

1764. The Lyar. C. in three acts. (Haymarket.) 

1764. The Mayor of Garret. C. in two acts. (Drury lane.) 

1764 The Patron. C. in three acts. (Haymarket.) 

1765. The Commissary. C. in three acts. (Haymarket.) 

1770. The Lame Lover. C. in three acts. (Haymarket.) 

1776. The Bankrupt. C. in three acts. ^ 

1778. The Devil upon Two Sticks. C. in three acts. (Haymarket.) * 

1778. The Maid of Bath. C. in three acts. (Haymarket.) 

Also, an earlier e^ anon., unauthoris^ 1778. 

1778. The Nabob. C. in'^ three acts. (Haymarket) 

1778. The Cozeners. « C. in three acts. (Haymarket) 

This and ^e three preceding plays were published by Colman. Of 
The Cozeners there also appeared an earlier edn, anon., unauthorised, 
177a 

177a A Trip to Calais. C. in three acts. As Originally Written^ and 
Intended for Bepresentation, by the late Samuel Foote, Esq. To which 
is annexed, The Capuchin. (Haymarket) Altered from The Trip to 
Calais, by Ihe late Samuel Foote, Esq. and now published by Mr Colnum. 

For some previoudy unprinted pieces by Foote,^ee Wilkinson, Tate : The 
Wandering Patentee; or, AcHisto^ of the Yorkshire Theatres ^m 1770 to 
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y the Present Time, 4 rolsi, York, 1795. TdL fir eonta^ The Second kxX of 
Diyersions of t|ie Hominfir (Drury lane), 1758-9. YoL i oontains: As 
Anted 1763, at the Hay-Market Theatre. Tragedy A-La-Mode, being the 
Second Act of Mr Foote’s Diverdons of the Morning, and substitated in 
Hen of the former second act in his farce called Tea. Acted by Mr Foote 
and Mr Wilkinson, in Dmry-Lane Theatre, 1768-9. <S!cc, o/«o, under Gooke, 
William, sec. C, poet^ 

For An Occasional Prologue, iierformed at the opening of the Theatre- 
Boyal in the Haymarket, 1767, not inserted in the editions of Foote’s 
Works, see The Monthly Mirror, toL xVii, 1864. 

[1787?] eDramatic Works. [Individual plays assembled from yarious edns, 
177()-86d 4 yols. (Other 4 yol. collections similarly assembled from 
different edns of different dates.) 

1799. Works. 2 yols. 

1809. Dramatic Works; to which is prefixed a Life of the Author. 2 yols. 
1830. Works. With remarks on each play, and an Essay on the Life, 
Oenins, and Writings of the Author. By Jon Bee, Esq. ipseud, of John 
Badco(^]. 3 yols. 

B. Other Works 

1747. The Boman and English Comedy Consider’d and Compar’d. With 
remarks on the Suspicious Husband. And an Examen into the Merit of 
the present Comic Actors. 

1762. The Comic Theatre. Being a Free Translation of all the Best French 
Comedies. By Samuel Foote, Esq. and Others. 5 yols. (Aooordmg to 
the Advertisement:, ^ One Comedy in each Volume of this work was 
translated by Foote.’) 

C. Biography and Criticism 

[1777?] Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Samuel Foote, Esq.; the 
English Aristophanes: to which are added the Bon Mots, Repartees, 
and Good Things said by that great Wit and Exeentrical Genius. 
1778. Aristophanes ... containing the Jests, Gibes, Bon-Mots, Witticisms, 
and most extraordinary Anecdotes of Samuel Foote, Esq. 

Cooke, William. Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Esq. With a Collection of 
his genuine Bon-Mots, Anecdotes, Opinions, Ac. mostly original. And 
three of his Dramatic Pieces not published in his Works. 3 vols. 1805. 
Another edn. 2 vols. 1806. 

Forster, John. Samuel Foote. In Historical and Biographical Essays, 
yol. II, pp* 293-437. 1858. 

Fitzger|kl^ Percy. Samuel Foote, a biography. 1910. 


Thomas Francklin (1721-1784) 

A. Plays 

1766. The Earl of Warwick. T. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1775. Mafilda. T. (Drury lane.) By the Author of the Earl of Warwick. 

1776. The Contract. C. of two acts. (Haymarket.) (Anon.) 


* B. Other Works 

1761 0(0. The Works rfM.de Toltmre. Translated the Pre^ Wift 
^otee, Historical and Critieal, by T. Smollett, M.D, T. Franoklin, M Jl. 
anft others. . 

1765. Sermon, on the Belatire Dntieti. 4th ed|i, Dublin, 1788. 
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David Garrick 
A« * ]rays > 

1742. The Lyin^r Talet; in two acts. As it is performed Gratis, at the 
Theatre in Goodman’s-Fields. 

1745. Lethe: or, Esop in the Shades. As Acted at the Theatres in London^ 
with Unirersid Applause. Written by Mrs Gariok [«tc]. 

[MS note in British Museum copy: This is the first Sketch of 
Mr Garrick’s Lethe and seems to have been surreptitiously printed the 
year he was absent in Ireland.] 

1747. Miss in her Teens: or, The Medley of Lorers. F. in two acts. 

(CoTent garden.) (Anon.) « 

1749. Lethe. A Dramatic Satire. (Drury laoe.) 

1757. Lilliput. A Dramatic Entertainment. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1757. The Male-Coquette : or, SeTenteen Hundrod Fifty-Seven. In two acts. 
(Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1759. The Guardian. C. of two acts. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1760. The Enchanter; or Love and Masric. A Musical Drama. (Drury 
lane.) (Anon.) Music by Smith, John Christopher. 

1762. The Farmer’s Return from London. An Interlude. (Drury lane.) 
(Anon.) 2nd edn. 

1766 [with Goorge Colman, the elder]. The Clandestine Marriafife. C. 
(Drury lane.) 

1766. Neck or Nothingr* F. in two acts. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1767. Cymon. A Dramatic Romance. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

This piece was later altered, under the titb : 

1792. Cymon. A Dramatic Romance. Written originally by David 
Garrick, Esq. and first performed as an Opera . . . Dec. 31, 1791. 

1767. A Peep Behind the Curtain; or. The New Rehearsal. (Drury lane.) 
(Anon.) 

1772. The Irish Widow. In two acts. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1774. A New Dramatic Entertainment, called A Christmas Tale. In five 
parts. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1775. Bon Ton; or. High Life above Stairs. C. in two acts. (Drury lane.) 
(Anon.) 

1775. May-day : or. The Little Gipsy. A Musical F. of one act. To which 
is added the Theatrical Candidates. A Musical Prelude. Both: (Drury 
lane.) (Anon.) 

1768. Dramatic Works; now first collected. In three volumes. Carefully 

corrected. • 

1774. [Another edn.] 2 vols. 

1798. Dramatic Works. To which is prefixed a Life of the Author. 3 vols. 
[Yol. Ill includes High Life Below Stairs, by Townley, James.] 

u 

B. Dramado Adaptations 

1750. Romeo aufl Juliet. By Shakespear. With Alterations, and an 
additional Scene. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 1753 edn reads: *By D. 
Garrick.’ 

1752. Every Man in his Humour. C. Written by Ben Jonson. liTith 
Alterations and Additions. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1755. TheiFairies. O. Taken from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Written 
by Shake^ar. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) The Songs from Shs^n^re, 
by Milton,^Waller, Dryden, Lansdown, Hammemd, Ac. Music by omith, 
John Christopher. « • 
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. 1756* > The Tempest. O. l^akeii*AK>hi ShtSisspear. (Drury' lane.) (Anon.) 
The Sonfifs ^from Bhakespear, Hryden, Ao. Hudo by Smith, John 
Christo^er. 

1756. Catherine and Petmohio. C. in three acts. (Drury lane.) Alter’d 
from Bhakespear’s Tamin^r of the Shrew. (Anon.) 

1757. Isabella: or, The Fat^ Marriage* A Play. Alter’d from Southern* 
(Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1758. Florizel and Perdita. A Dramatic Pastoral, in three acts. Alter’d 
from The Winter’s Tale of Shakesitear. (Drury lane.) 

1758. Antony and Cleopatra ; an historical Play, written by William Shake- 
spearo: fitted for the Stage by abridging only; and now acted. (Drury 
lane.; ^dapted by Edward Cai^ell and Garrick.] 

1758. The Gamesters. C. Alter’d from Shirley. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 
1763. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Written by Shakespeare: With 
Alterations and Additions, and Several New Songs. (Drury lane.) 
(Anon.) 

1765. Mahomet the Imposter. T. [Originally, 1744, by James Miller and 
(?) John Hoadly.] (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

[1766. 4th edn. With new Improvements.] 

1766. The Country Girl. C. (Altered from Wycherley.) (Drury lane.) 
(Anon.) 

1770. King Arthur: or, The British Worthy. A Masque. By Mr Drydeii. 
(Drury lane.) (Anon.) Music by Purcell and Ame.... [Acco^iiig 
to Advertisement, there were in this * some slight Alterations made, for 
the greater Convenience of Representation.’] 

1771. The Songs, Choruges, and Serious Dialogue of the Masque called The 
Institution of the Garter, or, Arthur’s Bound Table restored. (Anon.) 
[Altered from Gilbert West’s unacted piece. The Institution of the 


Order of the Garter, 1742.] 

1773. The Chances. G. [By Beaumont and Fletcher.] With Alterations. 


(Anon.) 

1773. Albumazar. G. As it is now revived at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
Lane. With Alterations [from Thomas Tomkis, by D. G.]. 

1773. Alfred : a Masque. [By Thomson and Mallet]. As it is now revived 
at the Theatre-Royal, in Drury-Lane, by His Majesty’s Servants. (Anon.) 
[* With some few alterations, and with some New Music.’] 

1784. Gymbeline. T. Altered from Shakespeare, by David Garrick. 
Marked with the Yariations in the Manager’s Book at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury-Lane. [Biog. Dram, cites an edn of 1761.] 


C. Other Works 

176^. An Ode upon Dedicating a Building, and Erecting a Statue, to Shakc- 
q;^re, at Stratford upon Avon. By D. G. • 

1785. The Poetical Works of David Garrick, Esq. ^ Now first collected into 
two volumes. With explanatory notes. • 

1831-2. The Private Oorreq?ondenoe of David Gaianck with the most 
celebrated persons of his time ... illustrated with noj^ And a new 
biographical memoir of Garrick. 2 vols. ^ ^ 

1907. Some Unpublished Correspondence of David Garrick, edited by George 
Pieroe Baker. Boston, U. S. A. 

D. Biography and Criticism 

Davies, Thomas. Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq. 2 vols. 1780. 
Fitzgfiraid, Percy. The V^e of David Garrick. 2 vols. 1868. Revised 
edn, 1899. ^ • 


B. L. X. 


28 
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Chiehde, Ohristian. Sand Ghirriok als Sbakespeare-Darsteller und seine 
Bedentnnfir f dr die hentige Sokau^pielkiuist. Berlin, 1904, 

Hedgoock, F. A. David Garrick et ies Amis Franfais. PaHs, 1911. 

Hedgoook, F. A. A Cosmopolitan Actor. David Garrick and his 
French Friends. [A very free rendering and adaptation of the 
above, with bibliography, pp. 480-6.] [1912.] 

Knight, Joseph. David Garriolc 1894 

Mni^ihy, Arthur. The Life of David Garrick, Esa* 2 vols. 1801. 

^Parsons, Mrs Clement. Garrick and His Circle. (With bibliography, 
pp. xvii-xx.) New York and London, 1906. 

John Gay ^ * 

See bibliography to vol. ix, chap, vi, ante. 


Richard Glover 
A. Plays 

1758. Boadioia [later edns,‘Boadioea’]. T. (Drury lane.) 

1761. Medea. T. 

B. Other Works 

1737. Leonidas, a poem. [Numerous edns, 1737*1810.] 

1818. Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and Political Character [viz. Richard 
Glover] from . . • 1742 to . . . 1757 etc. New edn, 1814. 

^ See also bibliography to chap, vii, post. • 

Hall Hartson (d. 1773) 

1767. The Countess of Salisbury. T. (Haymarket.) 2nd edn. 


Aaron Hill 
A. Plays 

[1710.] Elfrid: or, The Fair Inconstant. T. (Drury lane.) To which 
is Added the Walking Statue : or. The Devil in the Wine-Cellar. F. 

1711. Binaldo. 0. (Haymarket.) 

1716. The Fatal Yision : or. The Fall of Siam. T. (Lincoln’s inn fields.) 

([1721?] The Fatal Extravagance. T. (Lincoln’s inn fields.) Written by 
Mr Joseph Mitchell [or, rather, (?) by Aaron Hill, in whose Dramatic 
Works, edn 1760, it is included]. 4th edn, improv’d into five acts. . . tBy 
Joseph Mitchell, 1726. ^ 

1723. King Henry the Fifth: or, The Conquest of France, by the English. 
T. (Drury lane.) , 

1731. Athelwold. T. (Drury lane.) [A revision of Hill’s Elfrid.] 

1753. The Roman Bbvenge. T. 

1758. The Insolvent: or. Filial Piety. T. (Haymarket.) • . • Written by the 
Late Aaron HiU, Esq. 

For Hill’s adaptations of Yoltaire, viz. 1736, Zara; 1736, Alzira; 1749, 

Merope, see under English Adaptations of Yoltaire, post. ^ 

1760. The Dramatic Works of Aaron Hill, Esq. 2 vols. [This includes 
some brief unacted pieces.^ 

See also bibliography tq voL ix, chap, vi, ante. 


tt ♦ 
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^ B. Oliher Works 

1731. Advice to the Poets. A Poem. 

1743. The Panoiad. An Heroic Poem. In sis cantos. (Anon.) 

1738. ; in 4 vols. Gonsistin^f of Letters on Tarions Snbjectsi a"d of 

On^final Poems* Moral and Facetions. With an Bssay on the Art of 
Actin^f. 

Benjamin Hoadly (1706-1757) 

1747. The Suspicions Husband. 0. (Covent garden.) 

s 

* John Home 

1757. Douglas. T. (Govent garden.) (Anon.) 

1758. Agis. T. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1760. The Siege of Aquileia. T. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1769. The Fatal Discovery. T. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1778. Alonzo. T. In five acts. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1778. Alfred, T. (Govent garden.) (Anon.) 

1760. Dramatic Works. [Contains only Douglas, Afi^a, The Siege of 
Aquileia.] 

1798. Dramatic Works. 2 vols. E^burgh. 

1822. Works, now first collected (with Henry Mackenzie’s Account of the 
Life and Writings of John Home). 3 vols. Edinburgh. The Account 
was also separately pointed, Edinburgh, 1822. ^ 

John Hoole (1727-1803) 

A. Plays 

1768. Cyrus. T. (Govent garden.) 

1770. Timanthes. T. (Govent gai^en.) 

1775. Cleonice, Princess of Bithynia. T. (Govent garden.) 

B. Other Works 

1763. Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered [translated]. 2 vols. [Numerous e^s«] 
1783. Orlando Furioso: translated from the Italian of Lodovico Ariosto; 
with notes: by John Hoole. 5 vols. [Numerous edns.] 

John Hughes 

* • For bibliography see ante^ vol. viii, p. 493. 

Charles Johnson (1649-174^ 

• 

1728. Love in a Forest. C. [from As You Like It]. (Prurylane.) 

1729. The Tillage Opera. As it is Acted at the Theatre-B^al. 

1731. The Tragedy of Medma. (Drury lane.) 

1733. Caelia: or. The Perjur’d Lover. A Play. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 
Numerous other plays, 1702-32. 

Henry Jones (1721-1770) 

1753. aTke Earl of Essex. ^T. (Govent gardqp.) 
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Hugh Kelly ^ 

1768. False Delicacy. C. (Drnry laaa) 

1770. A Word to the Wise. C. (Drury lane.) 

1771. Glementiiia. T. As it is Perform’d with imiTersal Applause at the 
Theatre-Boyal in Corent garden. (Anon.) 

1774. The School for Wires. G. (Dmry lane.) (Anon.) 

1774. The Romance of an Hour. G. of two acts. (Gorent garden.) 

(1760. L’Amour A-la-Hode : or, Love A-La-Hode. F. in three acts. [Trans- 
lation from the French, often ascribed to Kelly.]) ^ 

1778. Works. To which is prefixed the Life of the Author. *" 

George Lillo 

1731. Silvia; or, The Gonntry BuriaL 0. (Lincoln’s inn fields.) With 
the Mustek prefix’d to each Song. (Anon.) 

1731. The London Merchant : or, The History of Goorge Barnwell. (Dmry 
lane.) 

1735. The Ghristian Hero. T. (Drary lane.) 

1737. Fatal Curiosity: a True Tragedy of three acts. (New Theatre, Hay- 
market.) 

This play was later altered, under the title : 

1783. Fatal Curiosity : a true Tragedy. Written by George Lillo, 1736. 
With Alterations [by Golman, G., the elder]. As revived at the 
Theatre Royal, Hay-Market, 1782. t 

1784. The Shipwreck : or, Fatal Curiosity. T. Altered from Lillo 
[by Mackenzie, H.]. (Govent garden.) 

1738. Marina: a Play of three acts. (Covent garden.) Taken from Pericles 
Prince of Tyre. 

1740. Elmerick: or, Justice Triumphant. T. (Drary lane.) 

1740. Britannia and Batavia: a Masque. Written on the Marriage of the 
Princess Royal with his Highness the Prince of Orange. By the late 
Mr Lillo. 

1762. Arden of Feversham. An Historical Tragedy : taken from 
Holingshead’s Chronicle, in the Reign of King Edward TI. (Drary 
lane.) By the late Mr Lillo. 

1740. The Works of the late Mr George Lillo. [Individual plays with 
separate tities and different dates. Includes Life of Scanderberg.] 

1775. The Works of Mr George Lillo; with Some Account of his Life. ^ [By 
Davies, T.] 2 vols. [2nd edn, improved. 2 vols. 1810.] * 

1906. The London'Merchant or The History of George Barnwell and Fatal 
Curiosity. . • . Edite4> with Introduction by Ward, A. W. (Belles-Lettres 
Series) Boston, U.S.A., and London. [Gontams bibliographies of these 
two plays and of works biographied and critical concerning Lilia] 

1817. kfemoirs of George Barnwell; the unhappy subject of Lillo’s 
Celebrated Tragedy.* . . By a Descendant of the Barnwell Family. 

Rapp, Moriz. Studien fiber das englische Theater. TfibingeUs 1862. 
[Pp. 270-6 on Lfflo.] 

Holtman,L. George Lfllo (1693-1739). Inaugond Dissertation. Marburg, 
1888. 


t • 
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Depsid MalUa [wiginally ]£aUooh] (1705 M765) 

1731. Enrydioe. T. (Drury lane;) (Anou.) 

1739. Mne tapha. T. (Drury lane.) 

1740. [With Thomson.] Alfred: a Masque. Bepresented before Their Royal 
Hiffhnesses the Prinee and Princess of Walesy at Cliffden, on the First 
of August, 1740. (Anon.) 

(1751* Alfred: a Masque. (Drury lane.) [See Advertisement as to 
Mallet’s alterations.]) 

1755. Britannia : a Masque. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

1763. Elvira. T. (Drury lane.) 

1759. Works; in 3 vols. A new edition, corrected. 

Edward Moore 
A. Plays 

1748. The Foundling. G. (Drury lane.) By Mr Moore, Author of Fables 
for the Female Sex. 

1751. Gil Bias. C. (Drury lane.) 

1753. The Gamester. T. (Drury lane.) 

The Gamester, a True Story ; on which the Tragedy of that Name . . . 
is Founded. Translated from the Italian. 1753. 

Beyer, H. Edward Moore. Sein Leben und seine dramatischen Werke. 
Inaugural Dissertation. Leipzig, 1889. 

• B. Other Works > 

1744. [Assisted. ..by the author of Gustavos Vasa, ».e. Henry Brooke.] 
Fables for the Female Sex. 

1756. Poems, Fables, and Plays. 

Arthur Murphy 

A. Plays 

1756. The Apprentice. F. in two acts. (Drury lane.) 

1756. The Spouter : or. The Triple Revenge. A Comic F., in two acts. As 
it was intended to be perform’d. With the Original Prologue. Written 
by the Author; and intended to be spoke by Mr Garrick, dress’d in 
Black. (Anon.) [Not included in Murphy’s Works.] 

1758. The Upholsterer, or What News? F. in two acts. (Drury lane.) 
By the Author of the Apprentice. Glasgow. 2ndedn. With Alterations 

* and* Additions. 1765. 

1759. The Orphan of China. T. (Drury lane.) 

1760. The Desert Island, a Dramatic Poem, in three acts. (Drury lane.) 

(Anon.) • • 

1760. The Way to Keep Him. C. in three acts. (Drury lane.) 

[1761. Ditto. In five acts. 4th edn.] 

1761. All in the Wrong. C. (Drury lane.) • 

1761. The Old Maid. C. in two acts. (Drury lane.) 

1763. The Citizen. F. (Covent garden.) x j x 

1764. * No One’s Enemy but His Own. C. in three acts. (Covent garden.) 

1764^^^at we must All come to. C. in two acts. As it was intended to be 
Acted at the Theatre-Royal in Covent garden. (Anon.) 

1767. The School for Guirdians. C. (Covent-garden.) (Anon.) 

1768. Zenobia.* T. (Drury lane.) By Aufhor of the Orphan of China. 
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1772. The GTredan Daughter. T. (Dmrylane.) (Anon.) 

1772. Algnma. T. (CoTei^t garden.) * 

1772. Three Weeks after Marriage. 0. in two acts. (Corent garden.) 

[Altered fipom What we most All oome to, 1764] 

1778. S!now your own Mind. C« (Corent garden.) (Anon.) 

1793. The Biral Sisters. T. Adapted for Theatrical Bepresentaiion. 

(Dnuy lane.) 

1798. Arminins. T. 

1786. Wwks [dramatic]. 7 toIs. [VoL iv contains The Choice, acted 1764, 
and News from Parnassus, acted 1776, apparently not previously jprinted.] 

B. Other Works * 

1762. An Essay on the Life and Genius of Henry Fielding. [In voL i of 
Works of Henry Fielding, 4 vob.] 

1793. An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. [In 
yoL I of Works of Samuel Johnson, 6 yoIs., Dublin.] 

1801. The Life of David Garrick, Es^. 2 vols. 

1811. The Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. By Jess^ Foot, Esq. his executor. 

Mrs Frances Sheridan (1724-1766) 

[Mother of Bichard Brinsley Sheridan] 

A. Plays 

1763. The Discovery. 0. (Drury lane.) Written by the Editor of Miss 

Sidney Bidulph. « 

1764 The Dupe. G. (Drury lane.) ... By the Author of The Discovery. 

B. Other Works 

1761. Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph. [A novel.] 2 vols. Dublin. 

1767. The History of Nourjahad. By the Editor of Sidney Bidulph. 

Lefanu, Alicia. Memoirs of the Life and WritingB of Mrs Frances 
Sheridan . . .by her grand-daughter. 1824 

James Thomson (1760-1748) 

See Mbliography to chap, v, post. 

Richard Tickell (1761-1793) 

1778. The Gamp. A muricid entertainment. 

1781. The Carnival of Yenice. « 

James Townley (1714-1778) 

1759. High Life Below Stairs. F. of two acts. (Drury lane.) (Anon.) 

* c 

ISFiUiam Whitehead (1715-1785) 

1750. The Bomap Father. T. (Drury lane.) 

1754 Creusa, Queen of Athens. T. (Drury lane.) 

1762. The S^ool for Lovers. C. (Drury lane.) By William Whitehead, 

Esq; Poet Laureat. ^ 

1770. A Trip to Scotland. (Dmrylane.) (Anon.) 

1774 Plays and Poems. 2 vols. 

Edward Young • ^ ^ 

See bibfiogragjhy to chap, v n, post. ^ 
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♦II. English Adaptations op Yoltairb 

Performed on the English Stage^ 1734-1776 

1736 [acted 1734]. Jnniiis Brutos. T. (Drury lane.) [Bratus, adapted by 
WiUiam Dunoombe.] 

1736^iThe Tragedy of Zara. (Drury lane.) [Zaire, adapted by Aaron 

1736. Alzira. T. (Lincoln’s inn fleld8.y [Alzire, adapted by Aaron Hill.] 
1744. Mahomet the Imposter. T. (Drury lane.) [Le Fanatisme, oil 
Malfomet Ip Proph6te, adapted by James Miller and (?) John Hoadly, 
to whoift is ascribed the flflih act.] 

1749. Merop4 [wc]. T. (Drury lane.) [M4rope, adapted by Aaron Hill.] 

1759. The Orphan of China. T. (Drury lane.) [Orphelin de la Chine, 
adapted by Arthur Murphy.] 

1760. The English Merchant. C. (Drury lane.) [L’Eoossaise, adapted by 
George Golman, the elder.] 

1764. No One’s Enemy but His Own. C. in three acts. (Covent garden.) 
[L’lndiscret, altered by Arthur Murphy.] 

1765. Mahomet the Imposter. T. (Drury lane.) [James Miller’s 1744 
version, altered by (?) Garrick.] 

(1769 acted. Orestes. [Oreste, adapted by Thomas Francklin, and acted at 
Covent garden, but not printed separately. Included in his translation 
of Voltaire’s Works.]) 

1771. Almida. T. (Drury lane.) By a Lady. [TancrMe, adapted by 
Dorothea (Mallet) flelesia.] 

1771. Zobeide. T. (Covent garden.) [Los Scythes, adapted by Joseph 
Cradock.] 

1776. Semiramis. T. (Drury lane.) [S4miramis, adapted by George 
Edward Ayscough.] 

In addition to translations and adaptations of Voltaire quoted above, other 
English dramas show his influence, notably, e.g., John Hoole’s Cyrus (1768), 
Arthur Murphy’s Alzuma (1773). For a full discussion of Voltaire’s relation 
to English drama see Lounsbury, T. B., Shakespeare and Voltaire, New York 
and London, 1902. See also Ballantyne, A., Voltaire’s Visit to England, 
1726-9, 1893, and Collins, J. Chnrton, Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in 
England, 1908. (Revised from Bolingbroke, a Historical Study, and Vol- 
taire in England, 1886.) For a full bibliography of Voltaire, see that by 
Anderson, J. P., in Espinasse, F., Life of Voltaire (Great Writers Series), 
1882. 

III. Minor Dramatic Pieces Illustrative j^p the Period 

Clive, Mrs Catherine. The Rehearsal: or,«Baysdn Petticoats. C. in two 
acts. (Drury lane.) 1753. 

Coffey, Charles. The Devil to Pay; or, The Wives Metamorphos’d. 0. 

(Drury lane.) 1731. • 

Dodsley, Robert. The Toy Shop. A Dramatick Satire. By Robert Dodsley, 
Author of The Art of Charming. 1735. 

• For full bibliography, see Robert Dodsley, Poet, Publisher and Play- 
wright, by Straus, R., London and New York, 1910. 

Johnson, Samuel [of Cheshire]. Hurlothmmbo: or, The Super-Natural. 
(Now Theatre, Haymarket.) 1729. ^ 

The Blazing Comet:®The Mad Lovers; or. The Beauties of the Poets. 

A Play. (New Theatre, Haymarke^) 17^ 
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Miller^ James. The Homoiirs of Oxford. C. ie it is Acted at the Theatre- 
BoyaL...By a Gentleman of Wadham-Colle^re. 179D. * 

For Hiller’s Hahomet the Imposter see see. ii, ante (English 
Adaptations of Voltaire). 

Reed, Joseph. The Be^rister Office. F. of two acts. 1761. 

Pantomimes^ etc. 

A Dramatie Entertainment, call’d The Necromancer: or, Harlequin, Doctor 
Faustns. (Lincoln’s inn fields.) 6th edn. 1724. 

Argentina Strega per Amore: or Harlequin Multiply’d by Argentina’s 
Witchcraft, for Love. With their wonderful Flights add Apparitions; 
and the Hagick Transformation of Silvio, Gittio, and Brighella. C. 
(Haymarket.) By the Company of Italian Comedians. 1726. 

Perseus and Andromeda. With The Rape of Colomfoine: or. The Flying 
Lovers. In five interludes; three Serious, and two Comic. The Serious 
compos’d by Hons. Roger, and the Comic by Mr John Weaver, Dancing- 
Masters. 1728. 

Merlin, or The Devil of Stone-henge. An Entertainment. 1734. [Intro- 
duces Harlequin.] 

A New Dramatic Entertainment called The Royal Ghaoe; or. Merlin’s Cave. 
With several new Comic Scenes of Action introduced into the Hrotesque 
Pantomime of Jupiter and Europa. 1736. 

Orpheus and Eurydice. O. (Covent garden.) Music by Lampe, J. F. 1739. 
[Comic characters include Harlequin, Pantaloon, Golombine, etc.] 

Harlequin Student: or The Fall of Pantomime, wi(h the Restoration of the 
Drama; an Entertainment, As it is now performing., .at the late Theatre 
in Ooo^an’s Fields. With the Scenes of Action and Tricks . . • Also, A 
Description of the Scenes and Machines . . • And the Words of the Songs 
and Chorus’s. 1741. 

Harlequin Sorcerer: with the Loves of Pluto and Proserpine. (Govent 
garden.) 1752. 

[Acted originally at Lincoln’s inn fields, 1725. Words by Lewis 
' Theobald.] 

O’Hara, Kane. Midas; an English Burletta. (Govent garden.) 1764. 

The Holden Pippin: an English Burletta, in three acts. (Govent 

garden.) 1773. 

Reed, Joseph. Tom Jones. C. 0. (Covent garden.) 1769. [Founded on 
Fielding’s noveL] 


IV. CoNTBMPORABY AND Early Collections OF Plays . 

(In chronological order) 

This list excludes contemporary collections (e.g. Dodsley’s) which 
are eor^fined to earlier English dramas* 

A Select Collectioli of English Plays. 6 vols. Edinburgh. 1755. 

A Select Collection of Farces, As Acted at London and Edinburgh. Edin- 
burgh, 1762. 

The Engfidi Theatre. ••• Containing the most valuable Plays which havJbeen 
acted on the London Stage. 8 vols. 1765. 

The Theatre: or, Select Works of the British Dramatic Poets....To which 
are prefixed, the Lives of jihese celebrated Writers, and StrictorOs on 
Most of the Plays. 12 vols. Edinburgh, 176!8. 

A Collection of New Plays t>y Seieral Hands. 4 vols. Altbnbnrg, 1774-8. 
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Uw Now liii^lish Theatre ••• oontainlii^ the Most Yalnable Plays which have 
been Acted otf the London Stage* 12 toIs. 1776-7. [Separate plays 
yarionsly dated, 1775-88.] 

Bell’s British Theatre, Consisting of the most esteemed Bnglish Plays. 
24 Yols. 1776, etc. 34 toIs. 1791, etc. 

A Collection of the most esteemed Farces and Entertainments xierfortned on 
the British Stage. A new edition. 6 toIs. Edinburgh, 1786-8. 

[Parsons’s] The Minor Theatre: being a Collection of the most approved 
Farces, Operas, and Comedies, in one, ‘two, and three acts. With some 
account of the respective authors. 7 vols. 1794. 

Jones’s British ^heafre. 10 vols. Dublin, 1795. [Individual plays with 
separate tftle-pages and pagination.] 

The British Drama; comprehending the best plays in the English language 
[edited by Sir Walter Scott]. 3 vols. in 5 [vol. i. Tragedies, in two 
parts ; vol. ii, Comedies, in two parts; vol. iii, Operas and f^arces]. 1804. 

Sharpe’s British Theatre. 18 vols. 1804. 

The British Theatre; or, A Collection of Plays.. .with biographical and 
critical remarks, by Mrs Inchbald. 26 vols. 1808. 

A Collection of Faroes and other Afterpieces ... selected by Mrs Inchbald. 
7 vols. 1809. [Another edn. 7 vols. 1815.] 

English Comedy: a Collection of the Most Celebrated Dramas, since the 
Commencement of the Beformation of the Stage by Sir Richard Steele 
and Colley Cibber. 6 vols. 1810. 

The Modern British Drama. 5 vols. 1811. 

The British Drama, a Collection of the most Esteemed Dramatic Productions, 
with Biography of th^ Respective Authors; and Critique on each Play, 
by Richard Cumberland, Esq. 14 vols. 1817. 

Oxberry’s New English Drama. 20 vols. 1818-25. 

The British Drama, a Collection of the most esteemed [engraved title- 
page reads ^approved’] Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Faroes, in 
the English Language. 2 vols., 1824' 6; 2 vols., Phil^elphia, 1837-8; 
and other later edns. 

Dolby’s British Theatre. [Individual plays variously dated, 1823-5; frontis- 
piece, ^published, Feb. 1825.’] [Bound in 7 vols., unnumbered.] 1825. 

Cumberland’s British Theatre, with Remarks, Biographical and Critical. 
43 vols. 1826, etc. 

British Theatre, comprising Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Farces, from 
the most classic writers; with Biography, Critical Account and Explana- 
tory Notes by an Englishman [(?) Owen Williams]. Leipzig, 1828. 

Tho«'lA>qdon Stage; a Collection of the most reputed Tragedies, Comedies, 
d^rais, Melo-Dramas, Farces, and Interludes. Accurately printed from 
acting copies, as performed at the Theatres Royal, and carefully collated 
and revised. [Bound in 4 vols.] [1830.] * 

V. Collections op Phologub^ and Epilogues 
(In chronological order) * 

The Court of Thespis; being a Collection of the most admired Prologues 
and Epilogues... Written by some of the most Approved Wits of the 
Age, viz. Chirrick, Colman, Foote, Murphy, Lloyd, Ac. 1769. 

A CoUlriion and Selection of English Prologues and EpUogues. Commencing 
with Shakespeare and concluding with Darrick. 4 vols. 1771. 

The Theatrical Bouquet: containing an alphabetical arrangement of the 
Pfblegnes and EpUogues, which have hyn published by Distiiigaished 
Wits, from the time t^lt CoUey Cibber first came on the Stage, to the 
present Year? 1780. • * , 
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Tl. Theatbical Histories, Dictionaries and GenIbral Becords * 
(In chronological order) 

This list excludes (1) general works not largely concerned with mid» 
eighteenth century English drania^ (2) specific works concerning 
individual dramatists unless^ like Cibbei^s Apology^ they deal 
broadly with general dramatic history and (3) minor publications 
such as critical satirical^ and controversial tracts^ treatises and 
pamphlets. Some of the more important items under (1) and (2) are 
entered in the next section of this bibliography. Jfpr the mvMitudinous 
items under (3) see especially Lowe^ R. Biblthgraphical 

Account of English Theatrical Literature^ 1888, the catalogues 
of leading libraries^ especially under individual author headings— 
e.g. the Colman tracts and Garrick items of the British Museum^ the 
Bodleian controversial pamphlets concerning Homds Douglas^ etc, 

Cibber, Colley. An Apology for the Life of Mr Colley Cibber, Comedian. ... 
With an Historical View of the Stage during his Own Time. Written 
by Himself. 1740. [2nd edn. 1740. Edited, with Notes and Supple- 
ment, by Lowe, B. W. 2 vols. 1889.] 

The History of the English Stage, from the Bestaurstion to the Present 
Time. ... By Mr Thomas Betterton. [Probably not by T. B.] 1741. 

An Historical and Critical Account of the Theatres in Europe.... By the 
famous Lewis Biccoboni of the Italian Theatre at Paris ... 1741. 

Chetwood, W. B. A General History of the Stage, from its Origin in Greece 
down to the present Time.... Collected and Digested by W. B. Chetwood. 
1749. 

The British Theatre. Containing the Lives of the English Dramatic Poets 
with an Account of all their Plays. ... To which is prefixed, A Short Yiew 
of the Bise and Progress of the English Stage. Dublin, 1750. [Another 
edn. London, 1752.] 

A General History of the Stage, from its Origin. ... Translated from the 
Eminent Lewis Biccoboni. . . . The Second Edition. To which is Prefixed, 
An Introductory Discourse concerning the Present State of the English 
Stage and Players. 1754. 

Theatrical Becords: or. An Account of English Dramatic Authors, and their 
Works. Printed for B. and J. Dodsley. 1756. 

The Theatrical Beview: for the Year 1757, and Beginning of 1758. 1758. 

A General Yiew of the Stage. By Mr Wilkes [pseud, of Samuel Derrick]. 
1759. 

An Essay upon the Present State of the Theatre in France, Ei^land and 
Italy. 1760. 

Yictor [Benjamin]. « The History of the Theatres of London and Dublin, from 
the Year 1730, to tbe present Time. To which is added, An Annual 
Begister of all the Plays, Ac. performed at the Theatres-Boyal in London, 
from the Year 1712. With Occasional Notes and Anecdotes. 2 vols. 1761. 

The Theatrical Beview: or. Annals of the Drama. 1763. 

[Baker, David Erskine]. The Companion to the Play-House: or. An His- 
torical Account of all the Dramatic Writers (and their Works) that have 
appeared in Great Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement^f our 
Theatrical Exhibitions, down to the Present Y^r 1764. 2 vols. 1764 
A new edition: Carefully corrected; greatly enlarged; and continued 
[by Beed, Isaac] from 1764 to 1782. 2 vols. 1782. New edn^Nath the 
first title Biographia Drafiiatica, brought dolWn to the end of November 
1811. By Jones, Stephen, ^vols in 4. 1812. ^ 
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BvomiBiiiitli, J. (prompter to the Theatre-Soyal in the Haymadket). The 
Dramatic Time-Piece: or Perpetnal Monitor. Beinfir a Oalcniation of 
the Length of Time every act takes*. .at the Theatres-BoyaL 1767. 

[Gtentlemaii, Francis]. The Dramaldc Censor; or. Critical Companion. 
2 vola 1770. 

Yietor [Benjamin]. The History of the Theatres of London, ftrom the 
Year 1760 to the Present Time. Being a Continuation of the Annual 
Register [«ee above, under date, 1761]. 1771. 

The Theatrical Review, or New Companion to the Play-House: containing 
A Critical and Historical Account of every Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, 
Farce, ^(ftc. e^^^ibited at the Theatres during the last Season.... By a 
Sodeiy of* Gentlemen, Independent of Managerial Influence. 2 vols. 
1772. 

Theatrical Biography: or. Memoirs of the Principal Performers of the Three 
Theatres Royal. 2 vols. 1772. 

The Playhouse Pocket Companion, or Theatrical Vade-Mecum.... To which 
is preflxed, A Critical History of the English Stage from its Origin to 
the present Time. 1779. 

Hitchcock, Robert (prompter of the Theatre-Royal, Dublin). An 
Historical View of the Irish Stage; from the earliest period down to the 
close of the season 1788... [or, rather, to 1774. See Preface to vol. ii, 
(1794)]. 2 vols. DubHn, 1788-94. 

A New Theatrical Dictionary. Containing an Account of all the Dramatic 
Pieces that have appeared from the Commencement of Theatrical 
Exhibitions to the Present Time. * • . And also a Short Sketch of the Rise 
and Progress of The English Stage. 1792. 

Jackson, John (ten years manager of the Theatre Royal of Edinburgh). 
The History of the Scottish Stage, from its First Establishment to the 
Present Time. Edinburgh, 1793. 

Oulton, W alley Chamberlain. The History of the Theatres of London • • • from 
the year 1771 to 1795. 2 vols. 1796. 

Dibdin, Charles. A Complete History of the English Stage. 5 vols. [1800.] 

The Thespian Dictionary; or Dramatic Biography of the Eighteenth 
Century... forming a concise History of the English Stage. 1802. 
2nd edn. 1805. 

Holcroft, Thomas. The Theatrical Recorder. 2 vols. 1805-6. 

Gilliland, Thomas. The Dramatic Mirror: containing the History of the 
Stage, from the earliest period to the present time. 2 vols. 1808. 

The Drama Recorded; or, Barker’s List of Plays... from the earliest period, 
to 1814; to which are added, Notitia Dramatiea, or a Chronological 
Accouiit of Events relative to the English Stage. 1814. 

Dibdin, Charles, Jr. History and Illustrations of the London Theatres. 
1826. • 

[Genest, John.] Some Account of the Engli^ Stage, from the Restoration 
in 1660 to 1830. 10 vols. Bath, 1832. 

The Dramatic Souvenir: being literary and graphical ilflistrations of Shake- 
speare and other celebrated English dramatists. [Esperially pp. 94-171.] 
1833. 

[Logan, William Henry.] Fragmenta Scoto-Dramatica. 1715-1758. Edin- 
bufgh, 1835. 

Tomlins, F. G. A Brief View of the English Drama, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. 1840. 

^ Their elfajoriies Servants.’ Annals of the English Stage, from Thomas 
Betterton to Edmund Kean. 2 vols. 18S4. r2nd edn, revised. 1 vol. 
1865. Edited^ and revised by Lowe, ^pbert W. 3 voLa 1888.] 
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FitsfireraU, Per^« A Kew History of the EnifliBh Stage from the Bestorar 
iioD to the Liberty of the Theatres, in eoBneetionwithfthe Patent Houses. 
2 Tols. 1882. 

Lowe, Robert W. A Bibliographical Aoooimt of English Theatrical Lltera- 
tnre. 1888. 

Dibdin, James C. The Annals of the Edinburgh Stage with an account of the 
Bise and Progress of Dramatic Writing in Scotland. Edinburgh, 1888. 

Baker, H. Barton. The London Stage: Its History and Traditions from 
1576 to 1888.^ 2 toIb. 1889. 

Berised as: History of the London Stage and its Famous Players 
(1576-1903). London and New York, 1904. ^ • 

Bates, Katherine Lee and Godfrey, Lydia B. English DramA A Working 
Basis. Wellesley College, U.8.A. 1896. 

The Haymarket Theatre: some Records A Beminiscences. By Maude, Cyril, 
edited by Maude, Balph. 1903. 

Adams, W. Davenport. A Dictionary of the Drama. YoL i, A— G. 1904. 

Nicholson, Watson. The Straggle for a Free Stage in London. Boston and 
New York, 1906. [Also, London edn.] 

Wyndham, H. S. The Annals of Covent Garden Theatre from 1732 to 1897. 
2 Yols. 1906. 

Marks, Jeannette. English Pastoral Drama.. .(1660-1798). [With biblio- 
graphy of English Pastoral Plays.] [1908.] 

The Stage Censor: an historical sketch: 1544-1907 : by G. M. G. 1908. 

Thorndike, Ashley H. Tragedy. Boston and New York, 1908. [Chap, ix, 
with Note on Bibliography.] 

Clarence, B. ^The Stage’ Cyclopaedia: A Biblibgrophy of Plays. 1909. 

Ward, A. W. Art. Drama (with bibliography) in Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica, 11th edn, yoI. viii. Cambridge, 1910. 

Materials for the Study of the English Drama (excluding Shakespeare). A 
selected list of books in the Newberry Library. Chicago, 1912. 


VII. Additional Works, chiefly Biographical and Critical 

This list is limited to a selection from the more considerable works hearing 
(1) on general phrases of the drama^ or (2) on individtuU dramatists, 
discussed in chap, iv. Briefer treatises, special dissertations (e.g. on 
the sources of separate plays), encyclopaedias, general histories of Uteres- 
ture or biography, and similar works are, with a few exceptions, omitted. 

Baker, H. B. Our Old Actors. 2 yols. 1878. ^ * 

Beers, H. A. A History of English Bomanticism in the Eighteenth Century. 
New York, 1899. 

Beljame, A. Le Public et l^s Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre au dix- 
huitl^e si^le. Paris, 1881. With index, Paris, 1897. 

Bets, L. P. La Lftt4rature oompar4e, essai bibliographique. Strassburg, 
1900. 

Boulton, W. B. The Amusements of Old London. 2 yoIs. 1901. [Yol. i, 
chap. VI.] 

Canfield, D. F. Corneille and Badne in England. New York and London, 
1904. 

Cibber, Theophilua The Lives and Characters of the most Endnent Actors 
and Actresses of G-reat Britain and Ireland. Part i. Life pf JBarton 
Booth. 1753. • • 

Dissertations on Theatrical Subjects. 1756. • 
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08>ber, Theophilas. Theophilns Cibber, to David Garridi, Esq; with 
• Dissertations on Tbeatrioal Subjects. 1759. [Section V contuns attack 
on Chmick’s obakespearean perversions.] 

Cook, Dutton. A Book of the Play. 2 vols. 1875. 

Hours with the Piay/^rs. 2vok 1881. 

Cooke, William. Memoirs of Charles Macklin . . .forming an History of the 
Sta^e during almost the Whole of the last Century. 2nd edn. 1806. 
Conrthope, W. J. A History of English Poetry. London and Now York, 
1895-1905. [ Vol. V, chap, xiii.] 

Davies, Thomas. Dramatic Miscellanies. 3 vols. 1783-4. 

Dennis, John. The Age of Pope (1700-1744). (Handbooks of English 
Literature) •1894. 

Dobson, Austin. Introduction to The Good Natur’d Man and She Stoops to 
Conquer. (Belles-Lettres Series.) Boston and London [1903]. 

Eloesser, A. Das biirgerliohe Drama. Seine Geschichte im 18. iind 19. 

Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1898. 

Galt, John. The Lives of the Players. 2 vols. 1831. 

GUmssc, Edmund. A History of Eighteenth Century Literature (1660-1780). 
1889. 

Hastings, Charles. The Theatre: its Development in France and England. 
1901. 


Hettner, Hermann. Geschichte der englischen Literatur . . . 1660-1770 
(Pari i: Literaturgescfaichte des aehtzehnten Jahrhundcris). 1856. 
[Brunswick, 1894.] 

[? HiU, John.] The Actor: a Treatise on the Art of Playing. 1750. 

The Actor: or, A X^atise on the Art of Playing. A New Work, 

written by the Author of the former, and adapted to the Present State 
of the Theatres, 1755. 

Kilboume, Frederick W. Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare. 
Boston, IJ.S.A., 1906. 

Lewes, Charles Lee. Memoirs of Charles Lee Lewes. . . . Written by himself. 
4 vols. 1805. 

Lounsbury, T. B. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist : with an account of his 
reputation at various periods. New York and London, 1902. 

The Text of Shakespeare. New York, 1906. 

Mantzins, K. A History of Theatrical Art. Translation by Louise von 
Cossel. 1904, etc. [Vol. v (1909), The Great Actors of the Eighteenth 
Century.] 

Matthews, Brander. The Development of the Drama. New York, 1904. 
Millar, J. H. The Mid-Eighteenth Century. Edinburgh and London, 1902. 
IChap. VI.] 

Molloy,J.F. The Romance of the Irish Stage. 2 vols. 1897. 

Morley, Henry. English Plays. (CasselPs Library of English Literature.) 
[1878.] [Chap. IX.]- 

Perry, T. S. English Literature in the Bi^teenui Century. New York, 


1883. [Chap, viii,] • „ „ . 

Seccombe, T. The Age of Johnson (1748-1798). (Haod^ks of English 
Literature.) 1899. [Chap, ix.] 

Stephen, Sir Leslie. English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth 
Century. 1904. 

Straus, B. Boberi Dodsley: Poet, Publisher A Playwright [with full 
bibliography]. London and New York, 1910. 

Wai4 A. W. A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of 
^eSn Annew New ai»d rerised edn. Swols. London and New York, 
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Waterhonse, 0. The development of English Sentimental Comedy in the 
18th century. In Awgliii, yoL xxx. Halle a. 8., 1907. 

WiUdasoB, Tate. Memoirs of His Own Life. 4 yols. Tork, 1790. 

The Wandering Patentee, or a history of the Yorkshire Theatre from 

1770 to the present time. 4 vols. York, 1795. 

Wright, C. H. Conrad. A History of French Literature. New York and 
London, 1912. 


CHAPTER V ^ ^ • 

I* ' 

THOMSON AND NATURAL DESGBIPTION IN POBTBY 

A. James Thomson 
(1) Separate Poems 

Winter. A Poem. 1726. 2nd, 3rd and 4th edns. 1726. 

Summer. A Poem. 1727. 2nd edn, 1728 ; 3rd edn, with additions, 1730. 

A Poem sacred to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton. 1727. 3rd edioi. 1727. 
Spring. A Poem. 1728. 2nd edn. 1729. 

Britannia. A poem written in the year 1729. 2nd and 3rd edns. 1730 
A Poem to the Memory of Mr Congreye. 1729. 

Winter, a Hymn on the Seasons, a Poem to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and Britannia. 1730. ^ 

The Seasons, aHymn,a Poem sacred to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
Britannia. 1730. (Containing Autumn, of which a 2nd edn appeared in 
the same year.) Five parts, jiaged separately. 2nd edn, 1730; 3rd edn, 
1734; 4th edn, 1735. A copy in the British Museum (The Four Seasons 
and other Poems, 1735) is made up in four parts from these later edns. 
Edns of the Seasons alone bear dates 1744, 1746, 1752, 1758, 1766, 1768, 
1774(withlifeof Thomsonby Murdoch,P.),1787 (with Murdoch’s life), 1788, 
1792 (with essay by Aikin, J.), 1793 (with life and critical essay by Heron, 
B.), 1793 (with index, glossary and notes by Stockdale^ P., another edn, 
1794), 1794,1799 (with Murdoch’s life and Aikin’s essay), 1802 (with illus- 
trative remarks by Evans, J.), etc. An edn with notes, etc., by Wright, 
G-., is undated (probably 1770). Illustrated edns, 179^ 1797, 1805, etc. 
Dublin, 1758, 1761, 1793 (with J ohnson’s life). Glasgow, 1769. Paris, 1780. 
Hamburg, 1791 (ed. Timaeus, J. J. C., with Aikin’s essay). Parma, 1794. 
Antient and Modem Italy compared, being the First part of Liberty, a jEV>em. 
1735. 

Greece (Liberty, paft ii). 1735. 

Borne (Liberty, part iii). 1735. 

Britain (Liberty, part if). 1786. 

The Prospect (Liberty, part v). 1736. 

Liberty, a Poem. 1736. (Five parts, made up of copies of the above sections 
of the poem.) An edn was published at Glasgow, 1776. 

A Poem to the Memory of the Bt Hon. the Lord Talbot, late Chancellor of 
Great Britain. 1737. ^ 

The Castle of Indolence: an allegorical Poem written in imitation of Spenser. 
1748. 2nd edn. 1748. 


(2) Pamphlet o « 

Areopai^tioa [by John Milton]. With a Preface by another hand. 1738. 
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. (8) Play$ 

Tragedy of Sophonisba. 1730. 

Agamenmoiiy a Tragedy. 1738. 

Alfred, a Masque. 1740. Another edn. 1751. 

Bdwai^ and Eleonora, a» Tragedy. As It was to hare been acted at the 
Theatre-Boyal in Govent-Garden. 1739. Another edn. 1739. Altered 
and adapted to the Stage by Hull, T. 1775. 

Tanored and Sifl^smunda, a Tragedy in verse. 1745. Other edns : 1752, 1766, etc. 
CoriolahuB, a Tragedy, 1749. 

Alfred thg Great, a Drama for Made. Formerly composed by oommand of 
His La|a Boyial Highness the Prince of Wales, and performed at Cliefdon 
(»c), on the Bfkhday of her Boyal Highness the Princess Augusta. The 
musical Part of this performance being then too short for an Evening’s 
Entertainment of itself, the Drama is new written, greatly improved from 
Mallet [D.]’8 Play; and the Music (excepting two or three things, which 
being particularly Favourites at Cliefdon, are retained by Desire) new- 
Composed by Arne, T. A. 1753. 

(4) Collected and Modem Editions 

Works, vol. II (containing Liberty and Sophonisba, vol. i being the colleotcd 
ed. of the Seasons, as above, 1730 etc.). 1736. 

2 vols. 1738. The British Museum copy is of vol. i alone, containing 

Thomson’s MS corrections with those attributed to Pope. 

2 vols. 1744. 

3 vols. 1749. 

The Works of James Thoniton. In Four Toliimes Complete. With his last 
Corrections,* Additions, and Improvements. Vols. ii, ill, iv. 1750. Yol. i. 
1752. Other edns : 2 vols. (with Murdoch’s life), 1762; 2 vols. 1763; 1 vol. 
(with Murdoch’s life), 1768; 4 vols. (with Collins’ ode), 1773; 3 vols. 1788; 
2 vols. 1788 ; Edinburgh, 4 vols. 1772. 

Poetical Worki^ collected in British Poets, vols. xxxviii, xxxix, 1773; 
Works of English Poets, ed. Johnson, S., vols. xi.viii, xlix, 1779; vols. 
Liv, LV, 1790; Anderson, Complete edn of Poets of Great Britain, voL ix, 
1793; Chalmers, English Poets, vol. xii, 1810. Also in several other 
collections. 

Poetical Works, ed. Nicolas, Sir Harris. ( Aldine edn.) 2 vols. 1830. Also 
1862, 1866. 

The Seasons and the Castle of Indolence, ed. Cunningham, A. 1841. 

The Seasons, ed. Thomson, A. T. (with notes philosophical, classical, etc.). 
1847. 

Poetiftal Works, ed. Gilftllan, G. (with life, etc.). Edinburgh, 1853. 

ed. Clarke, C. Cowden. Edinburgh, 1868. 

ed. Rossetti, W. M. 1873, etc. * 

The Seasons and the Castle of Indolence, ed. Rpbertson, J. L. Oxford, 1891. 
Poetical Works, ed. Tovey, D. C. (Aldine edn.) 2 vols. 1897. 

Thomson’s Seasons, ed. Zippel, O. Berlin, 1908. Containing the original 
text with all the various readings of the later edns, histoH^lly arranged. 

(5) Translations and Adaptations 

BondudCi, Andrea. Le lodi d’Isaoco Neuton (with other translations). 

Naples, 1760. . . 

Brock, B. H. Herm B. H. Brookes. ..aus dam Entglischen fibersetste 
Jahrea-Zeiten des Herm Thomson znm Anhange das irdisehen Ter- 
gnttgens in Gott. (W^iA English text.) Hamburg, 1745. 
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BtowneOy B. C« Temiw^ Thomao^ in Latino venn reddito. 1795(b. ^ 

Brugidre de Barante. TanorMe et Sigismunde. (Translated in Chefs d’oeuTae 
des Tli6Atres 6tnu|gerB, toL x.) 

Castelfranoo, A. La Utortik...Barte iii. Borne. Libera rersione poetiea» 
Trieste, 1867. 

Chhtillon Bontems, Marie-Jeanne de. Les Saifons. (Prose translation.) 
Paris, 1759. London, 1779. 

Danoha, F. Thomsonowy Po5asy. T Prasze, 1852. 

Foersom, P. Fqraaret. Copenhagen, 1807. 

Yinteren. Copenhagen, 1812. 

Harries. Die Jahres-Zeiten. (Iniambios.) Altona,1796. 

Mathias, T.J. II Castello dell’ Ozio. Naples, 1826. ^ 

Monntfort, D. Palemon and Lavinia. Enlarged from a stoi^ in Thomson’s 
Seasons. 1783. 

Palthen, J. F. Ton. Die Jahres-Zeiten. (In prose.) Bostock, 1756. 

Petrides, P. Bomaic version of part of Summer in IlcrpCSov il8oiroCi)cns xal 
irp^rao’iS irpds rous v^ovs Tovf ''lovvat. 1817. 

Poulin, J. Les Saisons (with English text). Paris, 1802. 

Pyra, J. E. and Lange. Thirsis und Damons Freundschaftliche Lieder, ed. 
Bodmer, J.J. 2ndedn. 1749. Containing translations (Lavinia, Damon, 
Celadon xmd Amalia) of three episodes from the Seasons. 

Bosenzweig, C. F. von. Die Jahres-Zeiten. (In hexameters.) Hamburg, 1825. 

Saint-Lambert, 0.-F«, marquis de. Les Saisons, Poeme. 1785. [An adapta- 
tion.] 

Sanrin, B.- J. Blanche et Duisoard, Trag5die. 1763. [Adapted from Tancred 
and Sigismunda.] New edn. 1772. 

Sohizzati, F. Le Stagioni. Parma, 1818. ^ 

Sohlegel, J. H. Eduard und Elecmora: Tankred und Sigismunda. In 
Tranerspiele. 1764. 

Anonymous. La Estate. Modena, 1817. 

La Primavera. Bologna, 1820. 

Die Jaargeeijden naar Thomson. Amsterdam, 1803. Adapted for music 

by Haydn. 

B. Bichabd Jago 

Edge-Hill; or, the Bural Prospect delineated and moralized. A poem, in 
four books. 1767. 

Labour and Genius. 1768. 

Poems, moral and descriptive. ... To which is added, some account of the life 
and writings of Mr Jago. 1784 

Poetical Works, collected in Anderson, Poets of Great Britain, vol. xi, 1793; 
ChalmerE^ English Poets, vol. xvii, 1810. Also in other oolleorions.* 

* C. Lord Lyttelton 

Blenheim. 1728. • • 

An Epistle to Mr Pope from a young gentleman at Borne. 1730. 

The Progress of Love, in four eclogues. 1732. 

Advice to a Lqdy. 1733. 

Letters from a Persian in England, to his Friend at Ispahan. 2 vols. 1735. 
2nd, 3rd and 4th edns, 1735; 5th edn, 1744. 

Observaiions on the Conversion and ApMtleslup of St Paul in a Letter to 
Gilbert West. 1747. 9th edn. 1799. Frequently rptd and transl. into 
French. 

To the Memory of a La^, a ^onody. 1747 [1748]. 

A Modest Apology for my own Conduct. 1748.^ 


• c» 
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Chapter V 

of the Dead. 1760. 
additloiial Dialpcrne of the Dead, between Pexiclj^ and Aristidesi bdnuf a 
aeqnel to the Dialo^fne between PerioljM and Ceii|j|o. 1760. 

Four new Dialo^rues of the Dead. 1765. 

The hiatory of the life of flenry II and of the age in which he lired. 8 rola. 
1767. 

Works ... now first collected together : with some other i^eces never before 
printed. 1 vol. 1774 2nd edn, 1775 ; 3rd edn (3 vols.), 1776. 

A Gentleman’s Tour through Monmonthslure, etc. 1781. 

Poetical Works, collected in Anderson, Poets of Great Britain, vol. x, 1733 
GhalmSrs, Ei^glish Poets, vol. xiv (with Johnson’s life), 1810; and in 
other colldbtions. 

D. WlLLTAM SOMERVILX OT SOMERVILLE 
As to the spelling of the name, see text, p. 271, note 2. 

The Two Springs. A Fable. 1725. 

Occasional Poems, Translations, Fables, Tales. 1727. 

The Chaoe, a Poem. 1735. 2nd and 3i^ edna, 1735 ; 4th edn, 1757 ; 5th edn, 
1767; 6th edn, 1773; modem illustrated edn, 1896. 

Hobbinol, or the Rural Games. 1740. 2nd and 3rd edna, 1740; 4th edn, 1757 ; 
5th edn, 1758; 6th edn, 1773. 

Field Sports. 1742. 

The Chase, a Poem: to which is added Hobbinol, or the Rural Games. 
Birmingham, 1767. 

The Wicker Chair, a Burlesque Poem. First ptd in Waldron’s Collection of 
Miscellaneous Poetry. * 1802. 

Poetical Works, 2 vols. Glasgow, 1766. See also Anderson, Poets of Great 
Britain, vol. viii, 1793; Chalmers, English Poets, vol. xi (with Johnson’s 
life), 1810; and other collections. 

E. General Sources of Information 

Aikin, J. An Essay on the plan and character of Thomson’s Seasons. 
1778. 

B., T. A Criticism by T. B. on the New Sophonisba, a tragedy. 1730. 

Bayne, W. James Thomson. (Famous Scots Series.) Edinburgh, 1898. 

Beljame, A. Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre an dix- 
hnitidme Siecle. Paris, 1881. 

Buchan, David Steuart [Erskine], 11th earl of. Essays on the lives and 
writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and the poet Thomson, with some 
p^es of Thomson’s never before published. 1792. 

Conrthope,* W. J. A History of English Poetry. Yol. v. 1905. [Chaps. 
X, XII.] • 

Cunningham, P. (ed.). Unpublished Letters from Thomson to Mallet. (Philo- 
biblon Soc. Biog. and Hist. Miscellanies, voR iv.) 

Gjerset, Knut. Der Einfiuss von James Thomsons Jahresseiten auf die 
dentsche Literatur des achtzehnten Jahrhnnderts, et^ Heidelberg, 
1898. 

Gosse, Edmund. A History of Eighteenth Century Literature. 1889. 

Ibershof^ C. H. A German Translation of Passages in Thomson’s Seasons. 
(MA Lang. Notes, XXVI, pp. 107-109. April, 1911.) 

Johnson, Samuel. Lives of the EngUsh Poets. 1779-81. 

Macaulay, G. C* Thomson. (English Men of Letters.) 1906* 

Mm, JleSb. Strictures, Crj^cal and Sentimental, on Thomson’s Seasons. 
1777. 
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I 

MorelfliteiL James Thomson, Ml Tie et 068 onimfl. Paris, 189l^* 

MnsUioros: aPoemsaoredtothememoryof Mr James ThomsoiL^X^?*^]* ^ 

PhiUimore,SirB. J. MmnoirsaiidCorrespondenoeof <)eor 9 e^LoM"!]^rttAton« 
1845. 

Sehmeding, G-. A. Jacob Thomson, ein Tergessenea Diohter des aehtsehnten 
JahrhimdertB. Braunschweig, 1889. 

Shairp^ J. C. On Poetic Intei^iretation of Nature. Bdinburgh, 1877. 

SeCf dUo^ bibliography to chap, viz, poH. 


CHAPTER VI 

GBAT 

For an account of the extant manuscripts of Gray, see notes at end of 
Gray’s Poems, ed. Bradshaw, J. (Aldine edn), 1891. 

A Editions pbinted in Gray’s Lifetime 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. Dodsley. 1747. (Published 
anonymously.) 

Dodsley’s collection (vol. ii, 1748) contains the Eton Ode (anon.), the 
Ode on the Spring, and the Ode on the death of a fayourite Gat, the last 
two for the first time. 

An Elegy Wrote in a Country Church Yard. Dodsley. 1751. 2nd edn, 1751 ; 
4th edn, 1751. (With an Advertisement by Horace Walpole.) 

Printed also in The Magazine of Magazines, Feb. 28, 1751; in The 
London Magazine, Feb. 28; in The S^^ots Magazine, Mar. 81; in The 
Grand Magazine of Magazines, April 80. 8th edn, 1758; 9th edn, 1754. 
Facsimile of the original manuscript of the Elegy in Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 1897. 

Designs by Mr B. Bentley for Six Poems by Mr T. Gray. 1758, 1765. (The 
Ode on the Spring; On the death of a favourite cat; On a Dii^nt 
Prospect of Eton; Hymn to Adversity; Long Story; Elegy.) 

Odes by Mr Gray. Strawberry Hill, 1757. 

Poems by Mr Gray. 1768. Glasgow, 1768. New edn. 1770. 

Ode performed in the Senate-House at Cambridge, July 1, 1769, at the 
Installation of EQs Grace Augustus Henry Fitsmy, Duke of foafton, 
Chancellor of the University. Cambridge, 1769. 

o 

B. La^eb Editions, including Gobbespondence 

Gray’s Poems are contained in the principal collections of British Poets 

(Bell, Johnsoni Anderson, Chalmers, etc.). 

« 

The Po«nB of Hr Gray. To which are prefixed Memdn of hie Life and 
Writings. By Mason, W. York, 1775. Another edn. 4 role. 1778. 
Poems. 1776, 1778, 1786, 1799 (ed. Jones, 8.). 

Matthisson, F. Ton. Letters written fiwm...the Continent.... With an 
Append in which are indoded three Letters of Gray’s. 179 k 
G ray’s Works. Ed. Mason, W., with exhcacts ftmn Chmy’s MS8 hy Matliiasi 
T.J. firols. 1814. 

Mason, W. Poems. 1764 6th edn. 1^k,1779. Mewedh.*' Srob. 
York, 1796-7. . 
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^ ^ JPoem^ vnh Life, Notes, and an Essay on his Poetry by Mitfoid, J. 1814. 
Wqrki^ a LftTe of the Author and an Essay on his Poetry, by Mitford, J. 
2 Tols. 1816. 

Poetical Works, with Life etc. by Mitford, J. (Aldine Poets.) 1880. 

Wbrksi etc. Ei Mitfcad, J. 4 toIs. 1886. YoL t, contidnin^ Gray’s cor- 
respondence with Nicholls, etc. 1843. 

Poetical Works. Ed. Moultrie, J. Eton, 1845. 

with a new life by Mitford, J. 1847. 

— with the new life, and a Lecture on the writings of Gray by the Earl of 
Carlisle. 4th edn. Eton, 1852. 5th edn. 1854. Other edns, 1863, 1866. 
TheGorrespondenceof Gray and Mason, etc. Ed. Mitford, J. 18^. 2nd edn. 
1855. • • 

Poems of Gray, Parnell, Collins, Green, and Warton. 1853. Ed. Willmott, 
B. A. [The account of Gray is brief, but excellent.] 

Works. Ed. Gosse, E. 4 vols. 1884. 

Gray and his friends. Letters and relics. Ed. Tovey, D. G. Cambridge, 1890. 
Poetical Works. New Aldine Edition, with Life, Notes, and Bibliography 
by Bradshaw, J. 1891. 

English Poems of Gray. Ed. Torey, D. C. Cambridge, 1898. 

Gray’s Letters. Ed. Tovey, D. C. 3 vols. 1900-12. 

[Gives evidence of Sir Walter Scott’s interest in Norse literature.] 

For translations and parodies see Bradshaw’s bibliography, supra. 

G. Biography and Criticism 
• See^ alsoy sec. B. 

Arnold, M. Introduction to the selection from Gray’s Poems, printed in 
T. H. Ward’s English Poets, vol. iii. 1880. 

Gk>8se, E. Gray. (English Men of Letters.) 1882. New edn. 1889. 
Johnson, Samuel. Gray. Lives of the Poets. Ed. Hill, G. B. Yol. ni. 

Oxford, 1905. [For criticisms of the above see Bradshaw, u. s. p. 317.} 
Kittredge, G. L. Gray’s Knowledge of Old Norse. In Appendix to Intro- 
duction to Phelps’s Selections from the Poetry and Prose of T. Gray. 
Boston, 1894. 

Mackenzie, Henry. Introduction to Gray’s Fatal Sisters (1768). In Works, 
vol. viii. Edinburgh, 1808. 

Mathias, T. J. Observations on the writings and on the character of Mr Gray. 
1815. 

Stephen, Sir L. Thomas Gray. D. of N. B. vol. xxiii. 1890. 


CHAPTER VII 

• • 

YOUNG, COLLINS, AND LESSEB POETS OF THE AGE OF 

JOHNSON 

I. General 

* • A. Collections 

The principal works of the writers treated in this chapter will he found 
in the following Collections of British Poets : 

The PoSi»^>f Great Britain ftMi Chaucer to ChJrehilL (BeU’sedn.) lOOvols. 
Edinburgh, 1^7-92. , 

. . 
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Poetical Works of Mark Akenside and John Dyer. Ed. Willmott, B. A. 1855. 

A British Philippic. 1738. 

The Pleasures of Imagination. A poem in three parts. 1744. 4th edn. 
1744. Ed. Mrs Barbauld. 1795. • 

TransL into French prose by Holbach, P. H. D. von, Amsterdam, 1759, 
and also into German and Italian. 

An Epistle to Gurio [f.e. Wiliiam Pulteney, earl of Bath]. 1744. 

Odes on several subjects. 1745. 2nd edn. 1760. 

An Ode to the Bt Hon. the Earl of Huntingdon. 1748. 

The Bemonstrance of Shakespeare. 1749. 

An Ode to the Country Gentlemen of England. 1758. 

Ode to the late Thomas Edwards, Esq. written in the year 1751. 1766. 

Bucke, G. On the life, writings, and genius of Akenside; with some account 
of his friends. 1832. 

Cooper, J. G. The Call of Aristippus. 1758. [A panegyric of Akenside.] 

John Armstrong 

The (Economy of Love. A poetical essay. 1736. New edn, revised, 1768. •1781. 
The Art of preserving Health. A poem. 1744. 2nd edn. 1745. Ea.Aikin,J. 
1795. 1803. • 

Transl. into Italian vefse by Mathias, T. J., Naples, 1824. 
Benevolence. An epistle. 1751. 

Taste. An Epistle to a young critic. 1753. 

Sketches or essays on various subjects, in two parts. By Launcelot Temple 
[f.e. John Armstrong]. 1758. 

A Day. An epistle to John Wilkes, of Aylesbury, Esq. 1761. 

Miscellanies. 2 vols. 1770. • 

Henry Baker (1698-1774) 

Original Poems. 1725. ^ 

The Universe. A Poem intbnded to restrainvthe Pride of Man. [1727.] 
With a Life. 1805. • . . 
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Chapter VII 

John Codrington Bampfylde (1754-1796) 

Sixteen Sonnets. 1778. 

♦ James Beattie 

(1) Collected Editions 

Poetioal Works. Ed., with a Life, by Dyoe, A. (Aldine Poets.) 1831andl866. 

Poetical YITorks of Beattie, Blair, wd Falconer. W^ith Lives, etc., by 
Gilflllan, Gh. Edinbnr^fh, 1854. 

The Poetical Works of James Beattie and William Collins. With memoirs 
of their€iv& and writings by Miller, T. Illustrated. 1846, 

(2) Particular Works 

Original poems and translations. 1761. 2nd edn. 1766. 

The Judgment of Paris. A poem. 1765. 

An Essay on Truth. 1770. 4th edn, 1773; 7th edn, 1807. 

Transl. into French, German, Italian and Dutch. 

The Minstrel, or the Progress of Genius. A poem. 2 parts. 1771-4. New 
edn, with a few other poems. 1777. 1807. 1819. Bptd and illustrated by 
Foster, B. 1858. 

Essays. On poetry and music. On laughter. On the utility of 
learning. Edinburgh, 1776. 

Dissertations moral and critical. 1783. 2 vols. 1786. 

Evidences of the Christian religion. Edinburgh, 1786. 

Elements of moral scidhce. 2 vols. 1790-3. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1807. 
2 vols. 1817. 


(3) Biography and Criticism 

Bower, A. An Account of the Life of James Beattie. 1804. 

Forbes, M. Beattie and his friends. 1904. 

Forbes, Sir W. An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, 
including many of his original Letters. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1806. 8 vols. 
1807. 2 vols. 1824. 


Robert Blair 
See^ also^ Beattie, J., ante. 

The Grave. A poem. 1743. 

— ^ Illustrated by twelve etchings executed by SchiavonetU, L., from the 
oriiflnal inventions of William Blake. 1808. 1813. 

Ed. Farrar, F. W. Illustrated. 1858. ^ 

Susanna Blamire (1747-1794) 

Poetioal Works, now for the first time collected by Lonsdale, H. With a 
preface, memoir, and notes by Maxwell, P. Edinbqrirb, 1842. 

Samuel Boyce (d. 1775) 

P^igs. 1757. 


John Collier [«Tim Bobbin’] (1708-1786) 
the Lancashire dialect (by way of Dialogue between Tommns and 
Meary,etc.). 1746. Frequently rptd, sometimes in edns inolndlng Comer’s 
mlsoellaneQiis poems under the title Works of Tim Bobbin. 
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John Dyer 

Poema 1761. 1765. 

Hrongar Hill. First published in the Miscellaneous Poems and Translations 
by several hands of Savage, B. 1726. Bptd separately, 1727. 

The Buins of Borne. A poem. 1740. 

The Fleece. A poem in four books. 1757. 
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Ed. with a Life by Clarke, J. S. 1804. 

With Life by Gaithers, B., and iUustrations by Foster, B. 1858. 
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2 Tols. 1746. 
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1753. 

Medea. A tragedy. 1761. 

The Athenaid. A poem. 1787. [Published posthnmonsly.] 

As to this, see Betrosi)ectiye Review, vol. ii, 1820. 

Jason. A tragedy. 1799. 

Memoirs by a celebrated literary and XKilitical character, from the resignation 
of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742 to the establishment of Lord Chatham’s 
second administration. Written by himself. 1813. [Published by 
Dnppa, R.] 

An Inquiry concerning the author of the Letters of Junius, with 
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Jatnes Grainger (1721 P-1766) 

The Sugar-Cane. A Poem in four books. 1764. 
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Ed.Aikin,J. 1796. 

Henry Headley (1765-1788) 

Poems and other pieces. 1786. 

Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry. With Remarks. 2 vols. 1787. 
John Langhorne (1735-1779) 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. 1766. Ed. Langhorne, J. T. 2 vols. 1804 
Plutarch’s Lives translated, with notes, by Langhomd, W. and J . 6 vols. 1770. 

Robert Lloyd (1733-1764) 

The Actor. A poetical epistle to Bonnell Thornton, Esq. 1760. 

Poeml. 1762. 

Poetical Works. Ed. Kenrick, W. 2 vols. 1774 

• • Edward Lovibond (17^1775) 

Poems on seven^ occasions. 1785. • 
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The Lnsiad... translated from the original Portugnese of Luis de Oamdens. 
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The Judgment of Hercules. A poem, inscribed to George Lyttleton, Esq. 
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The Schoolmistress. 1742. 
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% Poem^ ooDBigtiiig of his Prbe Poems, Odes, Sonnets, and Fables, Latin and 
English translations; together with many original oompodtions not 
included in the qnarto edition. To which is prefixed an account of bis 
life and writings. 2 vols. Beading, 179L 

[This edition by no means includes all Smart’s poetical works. See 
the bibliography by Gray, G. J., post. A Song to David is among the 
poems omitted from it.] 

Carmen cl. Alexandri Pope in S. Gaeciliam Latine redditum a Ghristophero 
Smart. ^Cambridge, 1743. 

Ed. altera. To which is added Ode for Musick on Saint Cecilia’s day by 

C. Smart Cambridge, 1746. 

The Horatian Canons of Friendship. Being the Third Satire of the First 
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Cambridge, 1756. 2nd'edn. Cambridge, 1756. 
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Imperium Pelagi. A naval lyrick, written in imitation of Pindar’s spirit, 
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The Complaint, or Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality* 9 parts. 
1742-5. 8th edn. 1749. TransL into French, 1769. The Compl^t and 
The Consolation. Illustrated by William Blake. 1797. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 

I. Johnson 

A biblio^rraphy of Johnson’s writin^fs by Conrtney, W. P., is in prepara- 
tion, and K/i\\ be portly published. 

A. CollectioHs 
(In ohronolofiica] order) 

The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. To^rether with his Life, and 
Notes on his Liyes of the Poets. By Hawkins, Sir John. 11 vols. 1787. 
Yols. XII and xiii (Debates [ed. Chalmers, Oeorfife], printed for John 
Stookdale; see sec. B, post), 1787. Yol. xiv (Miseellaneons Pieces, 
printed for Stookdale.) 1788. Yol. xv (MiscellaneouH Pieces, ed. Oleiff, 
George). 1789. 

A new edition in twelve volumes. With an Essay on his Life and 

Genius. By Murphy, Arthur. 1792, 1796, 1801, etc. 

[edited by Chalmers, A.] 12 vols. 1806, etc. 

Works, 9 vols.; Debates, 2 vols. (Oxford English Classics.) Oxford, 1825. 

ed. Lynam, B. 6 vols. 1826. 

2 vols. 1850. 

16 vols. New York, 1903. 

Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces. 3 vols. Ed. Davies, T. Yols. i and ii. 
n.d. [1774; ascribed by Boswell to 1773]. Yol. ill. 1774. 

The first volume consists wholly of pieces by Johnson. In the second 
by far the greater number are his. A few others are in the third. 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Now first collected in one 
volume [ed. Kearsley, George]. 1785. New edn, considerably enlarged. 
1789. 

Complete in one volume. A new edition. London and Gainsbrougb, 

1786. 

Dublin, 1785. 

with life by Blagdon, P. W. 1808. 

ed. GUfillan, G. Edinburgh, 1855. 

^ Ward, T. Methuen. [1905.] 

ed. Smith, D. Nichol. Oxford. {In preparcUion.) 

Aim in The Yi[orks of the English Poets, vol. lx^i, 1790; Anderson’s 
Poets of Great Britiun, voL xi, Edinburgh, 1793; Park’s Works of the 
British Poets, voL xxxvii, 1805 and Suppl. vdL vi, 1809; Chaimen^s 
Works of the English Poets, vol. xvi, 1810. • • 

The Beauties of Johnson: Consisting of Maxims and ObArvations, Moral, 
Critical, and Miseellaneons, accurately extracted from the Works of 
Or Samuel Johnson, and arranged in alphabetical order, etc. 2 vols.* 
1782. 7th edn, with biographical anecdotes. One vol. 1787. 8th edn 
(with biographical * augmentations’ firom Boswell). 1792. 

Wit mod WMom of Samuel Johnson. Selected and arranged by Hill, O. B. 
Oxftitl, 1888. . 
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Marmor Norfolciense: or an Essay on an Ancient Prophetical Inscription, 
In Monkish Bhyme, Lately Discover’d near Lynn in Norfolk. By 
Probus Britanicus. 1739. New edn, with notes, and a dedication to 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By Tribunus. 1775. Beprint of edn of 1739, 
n.d. [1819 or 1820]. 

An Accotmt of the Life of Mr Bichard Savage, Son of the Earl Bivers. 
1744 4th edn. 1769. 

Histoires de Biobard Savage et de J. Thompson li.e, James Thomson]. 
Traduites de I’Anglois par M. Le Tourneur. Paris, 1771. 

The Works of Blohard Savage, Esq... .with an Account of. ..the 
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An Account of the Life of John Philip Barretier, who was Master of five 
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Prologue and Epilogue, spoken at the opening of the Theatre in Dmrir-lSiDe, 
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Collection; and in Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces, ^ol. ii, 1774 
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bene: a Tragedy. As it is Acted at* the Theatre Boyal in Drary-Lane. 
# b<Qdsley. 174iQ. Other edns: (Doblin) 1749, 17H 1781. 

]||)mblere Numb. 1, Price 2d. To be oontinned on Taesdays and 
Satordays. Tnesdayy 20 March 1749/50.-No. 208. Saturday, 17 [error 
for 14] March 1752. JBach number six padres folio.] Collected in 2 (or 4) 
toIb. and issued with the Utle-paire: The Rambler. Nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri^ Qmo me cunque rapit tempestas deferor hospes, 
Hor. 1751 (some copies 1752, others 1753). Vol. i(-viii) [superintended 
by Elphinstone, James]. Edinbur^rh, 1750-2. 6 vols. [revised by Johnson]. 
1752. 11th edn. 1790. Also in Harrison’s British Olassicks, vol. i, 1796 ; 
The lE^tish Essayists, ed. Chalmers, A., vols. xix— xxii, 1802; and other 
ooUeononi. * 

See Nathan Brake’s Essays Illustrative of the Rambler, vol. i, 
p. 204. 


Thornton, Bonnell. *A Rambler. Number 99999.’ In the Drury- 
Lane Journal, No. iii, pp. 67-71, 30 January 1752. 

A new Prologue spoken by Mr Garrick, Thursday, 5 April 1750. At the 
Representation of Comus, for the benefit of Mrs Elizabeth Foster, 
Milton’s granddaughter, and only surviving descendant. 1750. 

A Dictionary of the English Language: in which The Words are deduced 
from their Originals, and Illustrated in their different Sigmfioations By 
Examples from the best Writers. To which are prefixed, A History of 
the Language, and An English Grammar. By Samuel Johnson, A.M. 
2 vols. 1755. 4th edn (last revised by Johnson), 1773. With numerous 
corrections and additions ... by Todd, H. J. 4 vols. 1818. Re-edited by 
Latham, R. G. 2 voli^ 1866-70. And many other edns. 

A Dictionary of the English Language • . • abstracted from the Folio Edition. 
2 vols. 1756. 5th edn. 1773. 

The Prince of Abissinia. A Tale. In Two Volumes. Dodsley. 1759. 6th 
edn. 1783. The History of Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia. A Tale. 1787. 
Ed. Hill, G. B. Oxford, 1887. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Being a 
Facsimile Reproduction of the First Edition published in 1759. 
In two volumes. With an introduction by Macaulay, James; 
and a bibliographical list of editions of Rasselas. 1884. 

RHfMftljia was translated into French (by Baretti, and by others), 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, Hungarian, Polish, Modern Greek and 


Bengali. 

Dinarbas: a Tale: being a continuation of Rasselas. [By Cornelia 


[By 


Knight] 1790. _ ^ ^ 

Th^ Review of A Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil. 

Boa^ Jenyns.] 1759. ^ 

The Idler. 2 vols. JJewbery. 1761. Published origiimlly in The Umversal 
Chronicle or Weekly Gazette (i;. infra) from 15 April 1758 to 5 Aprd 
1760—104 numbers. [In the collected edition Jfihnson omitted No. ^ imd 
disriaimed in a prefatory note the authorship of Nos. 9, 15, 33, 42, 

76, 79, 82, 93, 96, 98.] 3rd edn; with Additional Essays. 2 vols. 1767. 
(The additional eseays are An Essay on Epitaphs, rptd from The 
Gentieman’s Magarine; A Dissertation on t^ Epitapto written ^ 
• Piqpe, from the Unirersal Timter; and l^e Bwery of the Bn^im 
diunmon Soldiers.) In Harrison’s British Classioks, rol. ym, 1796; The 
British TCMnyiQtQ, vols. xxxiii-xxxiv, 1802; and other collections. 
Thieel^ttmrs to The Idlw. [1761.] . - 

^ CBeynolds’s three papers, Nos. 76, 79 and 

90 pt|^ imprinted in the type of the editigp of 1761 and, as is stated in 
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a note in Malone’s writing*, imi gpeeially ^taken off’ for Johnson for^ 
private presentation to Reynolds.] 

The Plays of William Shakespeare, 8 toIs., with the Oorreoiions ahd lUpe^ 
trations of Tarions Commentators; To which are added Notes by SamT 
Johnson. TonBon,eto. 1765. Beissned, 1768. ^10 vols., with the Correc- 
tions and Illustrations of Yarions Commentators; To wfaidi are added 
Notes by Samuel Johnson and Gieorge Steevens. With an Appendix. 
1773. 2nd edn, rerised and augmented, 1778; with Supplement, ed. 
Malone, E., 2*vols., 1780; 3rd edn, rerised and augmented by the Editor 
of Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, 1785 ; 4th edn, 1793. 

[Johnson’s edition is the basis of the Yariomm edilions.] ^ 

SeCf alsOf bibliography to voL t, p. 429, ante. « • : 

Mr Johnson’s Preface To his Edition of Shakespear’s Tlays. Tonson, etc. 
1765. 

[The preface to the edition issued separately, with a special ritle-page.] 
Yariorum editions of Shakespeare. (See bibliography to yoL y, pp. 429-30, 
ante.) 

Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare. Ed. Smith, D. Niohol. 
1903. 

Johnson on Shakespeare. Essays and Notes with an introduciion by 
Walter Raleigh. 1908. 

The False Alarm. 1770. 2nd edn. 1770. 

Thoughts on the Late Transactions respecting Falkland’s Islands. 1771. 
2nd edn. 1771. 

[ Two issues of the 1st edn, with different readings on p. 68 : see Boswell, 
ed. Hill, 6-. B., yoL ii, p« 135.] 

The Patriot. Ad^ssed to the Electors of Great Britain. 1774. 

' Taxation no Tyranny; An Answer to the Resolutions and Address of the 
American Congress. 1775. 4th edn. 1775. 

Political Tracts. Containing: The False Alarm. Falkland’s Islands, 
The Patriot; and. Taxation no Tyranny. 1776. 

[All Johnson’s political pamphlets were anonymous.] 

A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. 1775. Many other edns: 
1785, 1791, etc. French transL in NouYeau Recueil de Yoyages au nord 
de I’Europe, etc. GencYa, 1785. 

The Works of the English Poets. With Prefaces, Biographical and Critical. 
By Samuel Johnson. 68 Yols. 1779-^1. Enlarged edn. 75 yoIs. 1790. 
Ed. Chalmers, A. 21 yoIs. 1810. 

Johnson’s Prefaces are in 10 yoIs. 1779 (i-iy)-1781 (v-x). [Each 
Preface is paged separately.] ReYised and reissued, in different order, as— 
The Liras of the most eminent English Poets; with Critical ObserYatjpns 
on their Works. By Samuel Johnson. 4Yola 1781. New edn, corrected, 
1783; with notes^ by Cunningham, Peter, 3 yoIb., 13^; ^th notes, by 
Napier, Mrs A., and an introduction by Hales, J. W., 3 yoIs., 1890; with 
an intr^uction by Mllar, Jdin Hepburn, 3 Yola, 1896; rrith notM and 
introduction by Tfaivh, A«, 6 yoIs., 1896; edd. Hill, George Birkbeck, 
and Scott, H. S., 3 Yola, 1905. 

The Six Cfiief Lires, with Macaulay’s Life of Johnson. Ed., with 
a preface, by Arnold, Matthew. 1878. 

^ Ufeof Milton. Ed. Firth, C. H. 1888. ^ 

And many other annotated editions of separate lirea * 

The Principal Additions and Corrections in the third edition of Dr Johnson’s 
Liras of the Poets; collected to complete the second edition. 1783. 
Prayers and Meditations, composed by Samuel Jolbison, LL.D. and pdlfllahed 
firom his manuscript hj[ Strahan, Gkorge. 1785. 5th ^edn, 1817: new 
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edn, with notes and an introdndfcion by Higgins» Hinoholiffe, and a 
^ preface by Binell, Anfirostine, n^ [1904}. 

4 Johnsoniiai Miscellanies. Ed. mil, a. B. 2vols. Oxford, 1897. [Voli.] 
w [Original mannsoripts in the library of Pembroke coUege, Oxford.] 
Memoirs of Charles Fr^erick, King of Prussia ... with notes and a con- 
tidnation by Mr Harrison. . . .1786. First printed in The Literary Maga- 
aine; then in Dariei^s Miscellaneoiis and Fugitive Pieces, 1774. 

Debates in Parliament. [19 Nov. 1740 to 24 Feb. 1743.] By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. 2 vols. 1787. Bptd from The Oentleman’s Magasine. 
[Ed. by ChalmerB, George: see Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. i, p. 152; 
commonly said to be edited by Stockdale, who was the publisher, and is 
someftmes confused with Peroival Stockdale : see Boswell, ed. Hill, vol. i, 
pp. 191, 835, and vol. vi, p. 253]. Also 1811, 1825. 

A Sermon [on St John xi, 25, 26] written by the late Samuel Johnson for 
the funeral of his wife. Published by Hayes, SamueL 1788. 

Sermons on Different Subjects, left for publication by John Taylor, LL.D. 
Published by Hayes, Samuel. 2 vols. 1788-9. [The second volume has on 
the title: To which is added a Sermon written by Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
foivthe Funeral of his Wife. See Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. iii, 

p. 181.] 

The Celebrated Letter from Samuel Johnson, LL.D. to Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield; Now first published. With Notes. By 
James Boswell, Esq. 1790. 

A Conversation between His Most Sacred Majesty George III and Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. Illustrated with Observations. By James Boswell, Esq. 
1790. 

An Account of the Life 01 Dr Samuel Johnson, from his birth to his eleventh 
year, written by himself. To which are added. Original Letters to Dr 
Samuel Johnson, by Miss Hill Boothby: From the mss. preserved by the 
Doctor; and now in Possession of Bichard Wright [the editor]. 1805. 
Parliamentary Logiok:...By the Bight Hon. William Gerard Hamilton. 
With an appendix, containing Considerations on the Com Laws, by 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. never before printed. [Ed. Malone, E.] 1808. 


A Diary of a Journey into North Wales, in the year 1774; by Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. Ed., with illustrative notes, by Duppa, B. 1816. 


Letters to from the late Samuel J ohnson, LL.D. To which are added 
some Poems never before printed. Published from the Original Manu- 
scripts in her possession, by Piozzi, Hester Lsmch. 2 vols. 1788. 

Original Letters, from ... Dr Samuel Johnson, . . . edited by Warner, Bebecca. 

•Bath and London, 1817. 

Original^etters of Dr Samuel Johnson [thirteen in number], communi- 
cated by Simeoib Sir John, in Miscellanies of the* Philobiblon Society, 


voL VI. 1860-1. 

Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

2 vols. Oxford, 1892. " ’ 

Additional Letters. In Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed.<Hill, t*. B. 


CollecCed and edited by Hill, G. B« 


1897. 


[Vol. II.] 

• • Wrongly attributed to Johnson 

[Iftne were othw writers of the name S. Johwn ^ 

same time— the anthor of Hurlothrambo; thej^sed^nt of King's w e^ 
New York; and tiie author of An Ess^r on Mnoatio^ a Poem, im, ^ 
Bssev^ Woman, a Poen%1772, SonsiWlity,« Poem, 1778, and The Temple 
of ffaddon, a P^pem, 1781.] ^ ^ 
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A Oompleat Introdnetion to the Artoi WritiniT Lettera^UpiTeoHilly adapted. 
To all Classes and Conditions of Life. • • • To which is jpr^jBxe^ A $hflKrt 
bat Csefhl Ciraminar of the En^rliah Lan^rnage, etc. By»S« Joh^n. 
1758. 

[Some of the sentences in the Grammar are tfE^ken fi^m>diih]^ihtoi^ 
matter to the Dictionary.] 

A History and Defence of Msigna Charta.... With an introdnctoiy jistoni^; 
containing a short account of the rise and progress of nationid jk^edc^' 
1769. ' ' ^ 

[By Samnel Johnson, rector of Corringham.] 

The Bight of the British Legislatare to tax the American Colonies yindicateil ;* 
and the means of asserting that right proposed. 177A 
[Attributed to Johnson in British Museum catalogue.] 

Hypocrisy Unmasked; or, a short inquiry into the religious cpniplaints of 
our American Colonies. To which is added, a Word on the Lf^s Agdhi&lr' 
Popery in Great Britain and Ireland. 1776. ^ ^ " 

[Attributed to Johnson in British Museum catali^gudf) 

The Sixteenth Ode of the Third Book of Horace imitatedC ^ T^tk a dedi* 
cation to the Bight Honourable the Lord N[ort]h. 17V7. 

[Dedication signed S 1 J .... n.] 

The Patriot, A Tragedy. Prom a Manuscript of tfif» Late Dr Samue} 
* Johnson, Corrected by Himself. "1785. , * 

[By Joseph Simpson: see Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., t 61. iii,^ 28.K 


C. Contributions to Periodicals 

The Gentleman’s Magazine. ^ ^ 

Most of the contributions marked as doubtful are ascribed to Johnson 

by Boswell 

Latin yerses Ad Crbanum. (March 1738.) 

Latin yerses Ad Bichardum Sayage. ( ApriL) 

Greek and Latin yerses to Eliza (Elizabeth Carter). (April.) 

Latin yerses *to a Lady who spoke in defence of liberty.’ (April.) 

(?) Introduction to * Debates in The Senate of Magna Lilliputia,’ (June.) 

(?) English translation of yerses *to Eliza’ signed Urbanus. (August.) 

To La!^ P[irebra]ce at Bury Assizes. (September.) 

The Life of Father Paul Sarin. (Noyember.) 

Greek yerses ‘to Birch.’ (Decern W.) 

‘ To the Beader ’ prefixed to the collected numbers for 1738. 

Introductory letter to Mr Urban. (January 1739.) 

The Life of Boerhaaye. (Jan., Feb., March, April.) 

An Appeal to the Pu^Uck. (March.) « 

To the Beader. (May.) 

The Life of Admiral Blake. (June 1740.) 

The life of Sir Francis Drake (Aug., Sept., Oct, Dec., Jan. 1741.) 

]^itaph upon Claudy PhOips, Musician. (Sept) 

An Essay on Epit^hs. (Dec.) 

Some Account of the Life of ^rretier* (Dec., and Feb. 174L) 

Preface to collected numbers for 1740. ^ • 

(?)A Debate upon the Petition of Parliament to Cromwell to assume thstTitle 
of King. (February, March 1741.) 

Translatibn of the Abb5 de Guyon’s Dissertation on the Amazons. (ApriL) 
Trandation of Fontenelle^s Panegsrric on Dr Morin, with two notes. ^ (VplyO 
(?)TranBlationof theJeBtBo{Hieroole8,withintroaaotorynote. (September.) 
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:^faate 0 on Lillij^nt. (^uly-Deoember, and Supplement.) 

aPrafape to eoU^M nnmbers for 1741. 

XSb^' on jt^ of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborouffh. 

% ^ MtSr, June 1742.) 

ASii^A^^nift of the Life of Peter Borman. (April.) 

<P):^dh^n|^ Account of the Life of Barretier. (May.) 

, ff ) ji BjSj^ Onihe Description of China by Pere du Halde. (June.) 

opniinuatlon in July is clearly not by Johnson.) 

Tl^iEiife of Dr Sydenham. (December.) 

- Pjmposaldfoir printinfif Bibliotheca Harleiana, with an account of the Harleian 
^ibrs^. (December.) 

(?) Abrid^ni^nt«f*Foreiflfn History.’ (December.) 

’ D^bht^s in The Senate of Lilliput. ( January -December^ and Supplement.) 

« Preface to cqllected numbers for 174^ 

Op; Crousaz and Warburton. (March, November 1743.) 
P^endfiinip; aii Ode, y^( July.) 

^ i^l^un^r Autfibr. ^Juty.) 

. Ad^Lsuinte parituram^'Epigramma. (July.) 

Ij^istter the forthconung* Life of Savage. (August.) 
to LatiiLjllsnslation of Pope’s verses on his grotto. (October.) 

** (§) Advertisement oAPibliotheca Harlei^ana. (October.) 

'Proposals foc^e Harleian Miscellany. (Supplement, end.) 

. 9j^bate8 in iFhe Sdnate of Lilliput. (January- December, and Supplement.) 
Preface to collea|pd numbers for 1743. 

Debates in the mnate of Lilliput. ( Jan.-March 1744.) 

(?) Preface to collected niunbers for 1744. 

(?) Latin epitaph on Sir Tnomas Hanmer, and translation. (May 1747.) 

(?) To Miss oh her giving the Author a Gold and Silver Net-work Purse. 

(May.) 

(?) Stella in mourning. (May.) 

(?) The Winter’s Walk, (May.) 

(?) An Ode, beginning ‘ Stern winter now, by spring repress’d.’ (May.) 

«(?) To Lyce, an elderly Lady. (May.) 

[The preceding six pieces, each signed * * * , have been included among 
Johnson’s poetical works since 1785. Boswell says *it is supposed’ they 
were by Johnson; Malone suggests Hawkesworth, Some are certainly 
not by jfohnson, and there is no proof of his authorship of any. The 
Winter^-W alk is said to be ‘by Samuel Johnson, LL.D.’ in the Scots 
Magazine for December 1767. Other pieces from the Magazine about 
this tiime are included among his collected poems, but without reason, 
'Twelve pieces, including four of the above, had been definitely ascribed 

^ — J , LL.D.’ in Pearch’s Collection of Poems, vol. iii, 1770,] 

Prologue spoken at the ox>ening of Drury Lane Theatre^ (October, 1747.) 
Life of Roscommon. (May 1748.) ^ 

(?) Foreign History. (November.) • ^ * 

Prologue at the representation of Comns. (April 1^50. ► 

Life of Edward Gave. (February 1754.) 

Review of Tytler’s Vin^cation of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Account of the detection of the Imposture in Cock-Lane. 

Pnfiogiie to the Good-Natur’d Man. (February 1768.) 

Proloifhe to the Word to the Wise. (June 1777.) 

On the Death of Dr Robert Levet, (August 1783.) 

Letter, with memorandum on the authors of the Ancient 

dfdS^e December I784*(‘the last scrap he ever dictated for the press ). 

(Dieember 1784.) 

B. L. X. 


(October 1760.) 
(February 1762.)^ 


• 30 
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Speech on the enbjeot of an addrese^to the Thronc^after the expedition to 
Bochfort in September 1757, dictated to a friend who deliTered it at a 
certain roq^table taUdniT flooieiy. (October 1785X^ ' 

Conriderations on the case of Dr Trapes Sermoharatirijlired hy Mr Car^ 
(written 1739). (July 1787.) 

The Oeneral Adrertiser. 

Letter annonncin^r the representation of €k>miiB for the t^pieftt of Milton’s 
firrand-danghtor. (4 April 1750.) ' . 

The Student, or, The Oxford and Cambridge Monthly. Miscellany. Tel. 11 . 
1751. . ^ ^ 

The Life of Dr Frands Cheynel (Nos. vii-ix, ? April- June J;751). o 
[Signed S. J — n.] * * ' ^ 

The Adventurer. ^ 

Nos. 34, 39, 41, 45, 50, 63, 58, 62, 67, 69, 74, 81, 85, 92, 95, 99^102fl07, 108, 111, 
115, 119, 120, 126, 128, 131, 137, 138. (Prom 3 March 1753 to 2 March 1764). 

[Signed T. Johnson’s sole authorship of 34, 41, 53, 62 — ^which 
are letters signed Misagyrus or Misargsrms — ^is doubtful Boswell, ed. 

Hill, G. B., vol. I, p. 254 According to Hawkins, Johnipn ‘didm</' himself 
write’ No. 81 (on ^Admirable Crichton’), but ^dictated’ it to Hawkes- 
worth : see Life, 1787, pp. 294 309.] • e 

The Universal Visiter, and Memorialist. For Jhe Tepr.1766. 

Further thoughts on Agriculture. (March.) 

Latin verses beginning: Nequiequam Danaenlncluditaheneaturris. (March.) 
Beflections on the present State of Literature. CApril.) 

A Dissertation on the Epitaphs written by Pope. ^<May.)<. 

[All signed * * (i.e. S. J.); other contributions signed * * are clearly not 
his.] 

The Literary Magarine: or. Universal Beview. ^ 

Articles : 

Preliminary Address. (May 1756.) 

An Introduction to the Political State of Great Britain. (May.) 
Observations added to 'An authentic Account of the present State of Lisbon.’ 
(May.) 

Observations on the Militia Bill. (June.) , , 

Observations on his Britannick Majesty^ Treaties with her Imyrial Majesty 
of all the Bussias and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. dpmly.) 
Observations on the present State of Affairs. (August.) 

Memoirs of the King of Prussia* (Novembei^, De&inber, January 18^7.) 

Beviews : ** 

Birch’s History of the Boyal Society. ^75^) 

Murphy’s Gray’s Inn Journal. (Jffayr) ^ 

Warton’s Essay on the Writings i&4^GeBiits of ..]^cp4 <r(May.) 

Hampton’s Polybius« (Jlay.) * 

Blackwell’s Memoirs of the Couri; df AVigustus. (May.)ui 
Bussell’s Natijiral History of Aleppo. (June.) 

Newton’sLetters to Bentley containingargumentsinproo]PofaDeity. (June.) 
Dorlase’s Observations on the Islands of Scilly. (June.) 

Home’s Experiments on Bleaching. (July.) 

Browne’s Christian Morals. (July.) 

Hales 'on distilling sea-water, the great benefit of ventilators, and curing an 
ill-taste in milk.’ (July.) o • 

Lucas’ii Essay on Waters. , (Aogust, September.) 
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Cataloffue of the Bishops of booUaad. { August.) 

Brownes Blistoig^of Jamaica. (Augost.) 

Parkings Aoooim% iptf the luwioii imder William Duke of Normandy. 

PhiloBophidal T^n^tions, toL xlix. (August.) 
lira LenAox^translatioi^of Bully’s Memoirs. (October.) 

Misoellahies byj^lisabeth Harrison. (October.) 

Eyans’s ttppand Account of the Middle Colonies in America. (October.) 
Lettes on the caro.of Admiral Byng. (October.) 

Appeal to the people concerning Admiral Byng. (October.) 

HaAway^ Eight Days Journey.. .to which is added an essay on Tea. 

(Noyemheit May 1767.) 

The Cadet. A mBitary treatise. (November.) 

Further Particulars relating to the case of Admiral Byng. (November.) 
The ConduSt of ^the ministry impartially examined. (November.) 

A Pffee Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil. (May 1767, June, July.) 
A Reply to a PapeJ^ in tbp Gazetteer of May 26, 1767 [by Hanway.] (June 1 767.) 


Tbe, London Chronicle. 

Introduction. (iPjanuary 1767.) 

C^racter of the Rev. Mr Zachariah Madge. (2 May 1769.) 

The Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette. 

The Idler, from 16^ April 1758 to 6 April 1760. 

Advertisement against reprinting the Idler without leave. (6 January 1769.) 


The Ghizetteer. 


Three letters on the plans for Black-Friars bridge. (1, 8, 16 December 1769.) 
The Critical Review.^ 

Review of Grahain^ ^elemaqhus, a Mask. (April 1763.) 

Review of Grahiger’s Sugar-Cane. (October 1764) 

Review m Goldsmith’s Traveller. (December.) 


The London Magazine. 


Elegy on the Death of Mr Levet. (September 1783.) 

[‘Incorrect copies of this effusion of the most friendly regard have 
been distributed ; that which you will now receive, is genuine,’ p. 229.] 

The Morning Chronicle. 

Commnnicai|||to showing that a pas&go in The Rambler, No. 85, did not favour 
suicide, ^ay 29, 1782.) 

* {See G^entlemaq’s Magazine, February 1786, pp. 93-5.) 


* 4 ) 4 . dffntribuHons to Books:' Assistance to other Writers 

A emant Hands. Publish’d by J. Husbands, A.M., 

Fdlow of Oxdn. , Oxford, 1731. 

, Mosdfll (pi». ' • ' * , u. -r * 

[‘ The Trantdalioh of Mr Pjjpe’s Messiah wae’deliTer’d to his Tutor 
as a CoUege Bieifciso, by Mr Johnson, a Conunoner otPembrok^Colle^^ 
in Oxford, and Hb hop^ will bo no Discredit to the excellent OrigiuaL 

TBe^^of Dr Thomas Sydenham, newly made English ftom the origin^ 

Catin. By JohnBwan, M.D. 1742. , , s m. 

The prefatory Life of Sydenham, prmted also in The Gentlemans 


A Dictionary. By Robert Jame8,*M.D. 

^ ^ Dedicat^n to Dr Meade ^ * 


3 Tols. 1743-5. 


^ 0—2 
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[*1 helped in writin^r the propodhla for his Dictionary, and also a little 
in the Dictionary itself.’ See BosweU, ed. Hill, G. B., toI. ni, P..22.] 

Cataloiras Bibliothecas Harldanas. 1743-4. 

An Account of the Harleian Library, toL 1, already printed in^ 
Proposals for Printin^r Bibliotheca Harleiana. ^ 

Preface to voL in. 

Proposals for printin^r the Harleian Miscellany, prefixed to toI. ni. 

The Hmrleian Miscellany. Yol. i. 1744 

Introdnction, afterwards entitled An Essay on the Origin and 
Importance of small Tracts and Fugitive Pieces. 

Boulter’s Monument. A Panegyrical Poem, sacred to the of that 

great and excellent Prelate and Patriot, Dr Hugh Bbaitl^ late Lord- 
Archbishop of Ardmagh. [By Madden, Samuel.] Dublin, 1745. 

‘Castigated’ by Johnson at the author’s request; see Boswell, ed. 
Hill, G. B., vol. I, p. 318. 

The Preceptor: containing A General Course of Education. Dodsley. 1748. 

Vol. I. Preface. 

Yol. II. The Vision of Theodore, the Hermit of Teneriffe. The 
Picture of Human Life : from the Greek of Cebes (see Monthly l^view, 
March 1790, p. 282). 

i An Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Modems, in his Paradise 
Lost. [By Lauder, William.] 1750. 

Preface and Postscript. 

A Letter to the Reverend Mr Douglas, occasioned by liis Vindication of 
Milton. By William Lauder. 1751. 

Beginning dictated by Johnson. 

The Female Quixote : or, the Adventures of Arabella. By Charlotte Lennox. 
1752. 

Dedication to the Earl of Middlesex. 

Shakespear Illustrated. By the Author of the Female Quixote. 1753. 

Dedication to the Earl of Orrery. 

Familiar Letters and Poems on several occasions. By Mary Masters. 1755. 

[‘ Mrs Masters, the poetess, whose volumes he revised, and, it is said, 
illuminated here and there with a ray of his own genius.’ Boswell, ed. 
Hill, G. B., vol. IV, p. 246.] 

An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by an Exact 
Theory of the Variation of the Magnetical Needle. ...By Zachariah 
Williams. 1755. 

[Written for Williams by Johnson; with an Italian translation, 
printed on the right-hand pages, by Bmtti. In the Bodleian copy, 
which was presented by Johnson, there are three notes in Johnsgn’s 
handwriting, and an unidentified newspaper cutting about Williams, 
evidently written^ by Johnson.] • 

Christian Morals: by Sir Thomas Browne, of Norwich, M.D. With a Life 
of the Author, by Saihuel Johnson; and explanatory notes. 1756. 

An Introduction to the Game of Draughts. By William Payne. 1756. 

Dedication,to the Earl of Bochford; and Preface. 

A New Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. By Richard Rolt. 1756. 

Preface. 

Designs of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines, Utensils, dfcc. 
By William Chambers. 1757. ^ 

‘The first two Paragraphs.’ See Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. i, p. 21; 
cf. vol. IV, p. 188. 

The Evangelical History of oifr Lord Jesus Chyist, harmonised, ei^jftained, 
and illustrated, etc. By a Society of Gentlemen. [1757 J 
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Dedication to The Lords Spi^Enal and Temporal and Commons. 

Mthorship of this Dedication was denied by Boswell, ed. 
Hill) G, Bsy Yol. IV9 ps 383. Bat see Anderson’s Life of Johnsons 1815s 
pp. 257-8J 

New Tables of Interest. By John Payne. 1758. 

Preface. 

Stenofirraphy ; or, Short-hand Improved. ... By John AugelL n.d. [? 1758]. 

(?) Dedication to the Duke of Richmond. 

(?) Preface. 

[‘ I reoiQuber one, Angfel, who came to me to write for him a Preface 
or Dedic^mn to a book upon short-hand.’ Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. ii, 
p. 224. Whether it was the Dedication or the Preface that Johnson 
supplied, it cannot have been printed as he wrote it, or dictated it.] 

The Greek Theatre of Father Brumoy, translated by Mrs C. Lennox. 3 vols. 
1759. 

Translation of A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy, and The 
General Conclusion of the Book. 

The eWorld displayed; or, a Curious Collection of Yoyagfes and Travels, 
selected from the Writers of all Nations. 20 vols, 1759-61. 

Introduction, vol. i. 

A Dictionary of the Eng^lish and Italian Lan^rna^res. By Giuseppe Barotti. 
2 vols. 1760. 

Dedication. 

Baretti, G. An Account of the Manners and Customs of Italy. 

1766. 

A Joumdy from London to Genoa. 2 vols. 1770. 

Discours sur Shakespeare et sur Monsieur de Voltaire. 1777. 

Collison-Morley, L. Giuseppe Baretti ; with an account of his 
literary friendships and feuds. 1909. (Bibliofifraphy.) 

An Address of the Painters to Georgre III on his Accession to the Throne of 
these Kingdoms. 1760. 

Written by Johnson: see Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. i, p. ^2. 

Proceedings of the Committee appointed to manage the contributions begun 
at London, December 18, 1759, for cloathing French Soldiers, Prisoners 
of War. 1760. 


Introduction. 

The English "Works of Roger Asoham. W^ith notes and observations, and 
the author’s life. By James Bonnet. [1761.] 

Dedication to the Earl of Shaftesbury; and the Life of Ascham. 
Thoughts on the Coronation; of his present Majesty King George the Third. 
* ByWfohn Gwynn. 1761, 

‘Dorrections and Improvements.’ See Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. i, 

pp 21 361 * * 

A oompleto System of Astronomical Chronologry- •* • ®y Kennedy. 1762. 

Dedication; and concluding' parasp^aph. ^ , 

Catalogue of the Artists’ Exhibition. 1762. 

Preface. See Boswell, cd. Hill, G. B., vol. i, p. oOT. 

Jemsalem Delivered, an heroic poem; translated ... by John noole. ITos. 

. Dedication to the Queen. • j i vi 

The. Poetical Calendar. Containing a Collection of scarce and valnabie 
Pieces of Poetry: with Tariety of Orijdnals and Tr^latio^ by tto 
DAOst eminent hands. Written and Selected by Francis Fawkes, M.A., 
fftd William Woty. In Twelve Tolum®*. 1763. . 

Some Account of*the Life and Writings of Mr WtlliaiA Collins. 
(Voli^xn. 'For December.) e . 
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The Travdleni or, a PrcMveot of Society. 1764. 

LI. 420, 429-434, 437-8. See Boswell, ed. Hill, O. B.,«?oL ii, p. 6. 

BeUqaes of Aiioient English Poetry. [Edited by Percy.] 3 yds. 1765. 

Dedication to ihe Oonntess of Northnmberland [partly by Johnson : 
see Anderson’s Life of Johnson, 1815, p. 309, and G. B. Hill’s paper on 
Boswell’s Proof-sheets in Johnson Clnb Papers, 1899, p. 69.] 

Miscellanies in Prose and Terse. By Anna Williams. 1766. 

AdTertisement. 

Several Poems, including The Ant. 

The Fountains: A Fairy Tale. [Prose.] 

[‘Most of the pieces in this volume have evidently received additions 
from his superiour pen.’ Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vqL ii, p.T26.] 

London and Westminster Improved, lUustrated by Plans. ... By John Gwynn. 
1766. 

Dedication to the King. 

A Treatise describing and explaining the construction and use of new celestial 
and terrestrial globes. By George Adams. 1766. 

Dedication to the King. ^ 

The Good-Natur’d Man ; a Comedy. 1768. f 

Prologue. 

^ The Deserted Tillage. 1770. 

The last four Hues. See Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. ii, p. 7. 

A Dictionary of Ancient Geography. ... By Alexander Macbean. 1773. 

Preface. 

Easy Phraseology, for the use of Young Ladies, who intend to learn the 
colloquial part of the Italian Language. By Joseph BarettL 1775. 

Preface. 

The Lusiad. Translated by William Julius Mickle. 1775. 

Sentence in introduction. See Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. iv, p. 251. 

Occasional Papers by the late William Dodd, LL.D. 

Suppressed, but rptd, from one of the few undestroyed copies, in The 
Life of Samuel Johnson (attributed to Cooke), published by Kearsley in 
1785, pp. 130-140. The pamphlet contained, besides editorial matter. 
Dr Dodd’s Account of Himself; a Declaration inclosed by Dodd in a 
letter to a friend; his Letter to the Lord Chancellor; his Letter to the 
Earl of Mansfield ; his petition to the King; Mrs Dodd’s petition to the 
Queen; and Observations on the propriety of pardoning Dodd, sent by 
Johnson to the public papers. All were written by Johnson, except 
Dodd’s Account of Himself, which he revised. 

Johnson wrote also Dodd’s Speech to the Recorder of London; a 
petition from the City of London, which *they mended’; and Dodd’s hist 
solemn Declaration. See Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. iii, pp. 141, etc. 

The Convict’s Address«to his Unhappy Brethren; Being d Sermon preached 
by the Bev. Dr Dod^ Friday, June 6, 1777, in the Chapel of New- 
gate. 

[Johnson marked Tor Boswell ^such passages as were added by 
Dr Dodd.’ See^ Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. iii, p. 142. Several issues, 
from London and provincial presses, e.g. Salisbury and Newcastle-npon- 
« Tyne, with varying titles.] • 

A Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelists and the Acts o& the 
Apostles, etc. By Zachary Pearce. 1777. 

Dedication to the King; and Additions to Pearce’s autobiography. 

Seven Discourses delivered in ^he Boyal Academy by the Presideiib [Sir 
Joshua Beynolds]. 1778. * 

Dedioaiion to the Kin|r. ^ * 



Chapter VIII 

Memdra of Garrick. By Thomaa Daries. 1780. 

I The first taro sentenoes. 

Enaoiry into the Authenticity of the Poems ascribed to Osrian. 
' Reply to Mr Clarl^B Answer. By W. Shaw. 1782. 

Appendix, contaiMnsr A Reply to Mr Clark. 

The Village. 1788. 


With a 


Lines 15-18 and 20 ; and general revision. See Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., 
vole IV, p. 175. 



Biography and Personalia 
(In chronological order) 


The Race. By Mercurius Spur, Esq. 1764. 2nd edn. 1766. 

[By Cuthbert Shaw : see Boswell, ed. Hill, G. B., vol. ii, p. 31, and 
Monthly Review, April 1766, p. 321.] 

Johnsoniana: or, a Collection of Bon Mots, etc. By Dr Johnson, and 
Others. Together with the Choice Sentences of Publius Synis. 1776. 

A. i;^eWi. edition. Considerably enlarged and improved; being the only 

Jesei>Book extant, proper to be read in families, in which no obscenity, 
or profane oath is to found. 1777. 

Ode, by Dr Samuel Johnson, to Mrs Thrale,npon their supposed approaching 
nuptials. 1784. 

A Biographical Sketch of Dr Samuel Johnson. In The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December 1784. Signed T. T. {ue. Thomas Tyers). 

Published separately. 1785. 
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An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By Arthur 
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Campbell]. With Notes by Samuel Raymond, M.A., Prothonotary of 
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Doctor Johnson and Mrs Thrale: including Mrs Thralls unpublished 
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II. Boswell. 
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on the Death m Amiable Younfir Lady, With an Epistle from 
Menalcas to l^oidas. To which are prefixed three critical recommenda- 
tory letters. Edinbur^fh, 1761. 

An Ode to Tragedy. By a Gentleman of Scotland. Edinlnirgh. mdclxt 
( error for 1761). 

The Cub at Newmarket : a tale. 1762. 

A Collectic^n of Original Poems, by the Rev. Mr Blacklock, and other Scotch 
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Flexney, 1763. 
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Ti^O Letters In reply to criticisms on the Journal. April 1786. 

Ode to Mr Charles Dilly. April 1791 (ef. June, p. 564). 
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Memoirs of James Boswell, Esq. May, June 1791. 
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June, July, August 1768. 


The Public Advertiser. 

Letter, with *a genuine copy’ of the Tlieatre-Boyal Prologue. 12 January 
1768. 
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Letter on Hackman, the murderer. 17 April 1779. {See Notes and Queries, 
September 1863, p. 232.] 


J). CofUemporart/ Criticisfn (apart from Reviews in Periodicals) 
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Boswell’s Journal. [By Collings and Rowlandson.] 1786. , 

Remarks on the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. In a Letter to James 

Baswell, Esq. [Signed Verax.] [?1786.] x a 

A Defence of Mr Boswell’s Journal, in a Letter to the Author of the 


Remarks. 1786. 

The Rdbftirker Remarked;^r, a Parody on 
Tour, etc. 1786. 


the Letter to Mr Boswel), on his 
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B., J. B. Memoirs of Boswell. The Gentleman’s Magazine. June 1795. 
B^eigh, Sir Walter. Six Essays on Johnson. 1910. 

Bogers, Charles. Memoir, prefixed to Boswelliana. 1874. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie. Art. on Boswell in D. of N. B. yol. ii. 1886. 

Taylor, John. Becords of ray Life. 2 yols. 1832. 

Whyte, E. A. Bemarks on Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Dub^ 1797. 
(Included in A Miscellany by Whyte, S. and E. A., 1799; reissued as 
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CHAPTER IX 

OLIVEB GOLDSMITH 

e • 

I. Collected Works 

• o 

The Miscellaneous Wor](s of Oliyer Goldsmith, M.B. Compiled for Bishop 
Percy, and e^ted by Bose, Samuel. 4 yols. 1801. (Includes the so- 
called Pen^^nemoir, and unpublished prologues to She Stoops to 
Conquer.) In the 4th edn, 1820, was first printed the oratorio The Cap- 
^ tiyity, afterwards issued^parately in 1837. o 

The Miscellaneous Works of Oliyer Goldsmith. Ed. Prior, James. 4 yols. 

1837. (Contains ‘a yariety of piece now flrat collected.’) 

The Works, of Oliyer Goldsmith. (Murray’s British Classies.) Ed. Cunning- 
ham, Peter. 4 yols. 1854# (First printed t^^mslation of Tida’^ Game of 
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WIO, memoir by Spaldin,. WUBmm 
186& (Ctmiaam faosmiile <rf important letter to Mrs I^^r (Jane 

^ vOllli&fUIO/e^ * 

S® by Waller, J. F. 1864-5. 

ttie lfaayllmeoiM.WorhB of Oliver Goldemith. Globe edn. Bioffmphieal 
introdootion by Maston, David. 1869. 

The Worto of OHver ^Idemito. (Bohn’e Standard Library.) With notee 
andlrfo by Gibbe, J.W.M. 5 vole. 1886-6. (ContainB some ‘hitherto 
unoolleoted ’ pieces.) 


II- Part Collections 

Poems ani Hay^ 1777 ; Poetical and Dramatic Works, 2 toIs. 1780; Poetical 
'Worksy Aldine edn, ed. Mitford, John, 1831; new edn, 1895; Poetioai 
Works, ed. Gomey, Bolton, 1846; Goldsmith^s Select Poems, ed. Lobban, 
J. H., 1900; Complete Poetical Works, ed. Dobson, A., Oxford edn, 
1906; Plays of Goldsmith, Belles-Lettres Series, odd. Dobson, A. and 
Baker, George P., 1903; and Plays and Vicar of Wakefield, by Doble, 
G.ff2. and Ostler, G., Oxford edn, 1909. (This last contains a valuable 
glosa^rial index.) 


III. Separate Works 


The Memoirs of a Protestant, condemned to the Galleys of France, for his 
Religion. Written by Himself .... Translated from the Original, just 
published at the Hague, by Willington, James. 2 vols. 1758. Reprint 
published in 1895, with introduction by Dobson, A., and facsimile of 
Goldsmith’s receipt tJ Edward Dilly. 

An Enquiry into the present state of Polite Learning in Europe. 1759. 
2nd edn, ^revised and corrected,’ 1774. (In this edn much is omitted, 
including the verses from Macrobius (Prologue of Laberius).) 

The Bee. 6 October to 24 November 1759. Issued in a volume, December 
1759. Annotated edn, by Dobson, A. (Temple Classics.) 1903. 

Memoirs of M. de Voltaire. The Lady’s Magazine. 1761. 

The Mystery Revealed. (Pamphlet on the Cock-lane Ghost.) 1742 [1762]. 

The History of Mecklenburgh. 1762. 

The Art of Poetry. 2 vols. 1762. (Said to have been revised by Goldsmith 
for Newbery.) 

The Citizen of the World; or. Letters from a Chinese Philosopher, residing 
in London, to his Friend in the East. Appeared in The Public Ledger 
as Chinese Letters from 24 January 1760 to 14 August 1761; published 
in two volumes. May 1762. Separate annotated edns by Knight, Charles, 
1840 ;.and Dobson, A. (Temple Library), 2 vols. 1891 ; and Temple Classics, 


By Goldsmith and Joseph 
1762, 2nd edn, revised. 


2 vola*1900. 

Plutarch’s Lives, abndged from the Greek. 

Collyer. 7 vols. 1762. • 

The Life of Richard Nash, of Bath, Esquire, 

An Hiatory^Enffland in a Series of Lettors from a NoRiltoaii to his Son. 

* 2 VOlSe l764e 

Th<n Traveller; or, a Prospect of Socioty. Pablished 19 December 17W 
(dited 1766). Three edns anickly followed, and a 9tii was issued in 
1774 the year of the author’s deatiL (Numwonfl alterations wore made 
between the Ikt and tile 6th edn, of 1770.) 

Bssi^e By Mr Goldsmith. 1765. 2nd edn, flprroct^ 176A 

Edwin and Angelina (The Remdt). Printed pnwtely for the amnsei^t of 


B. Ib X. 
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the Ooimtessof Noithumberlaiid.* [1765.] (Afterwards included in The 
Ticar of Wakefield.) 

The Yioar of Wakefield. 2 toIs. 1766. Pub. 27 March. i2nd edn^ 31 May; 
3rd edn, 29 Augfust; 4th edn^ 1770 ; 5th cdn* April 1774 (dated 1773). 
(Johnson’s ^exact narration’ in Boswell (ed. Hill,/J. B., 1887, toL^ 
p. 416, and vol. iii, p. 321), of which most othe^ accounts are variations, 
was that, some time before the publication of The Traveller in 1764, 
having Imn . applied to by Goldsmith in distress and durance, he 
[Johnson] sold the MS to a bookseller for £60 (or guineas). In Ghwles 
Welsh’s life of Newbery, 1885, pp. 58-9, that writer point^ out that he 
had found in some old account-books an entry showing that Goldsmith 
had sold a third share of the book to Benjamin G^fiins, printer, of 
Salisbury (who afterwards printed it), 28 October 1762, for £21. That 
The Ticar was being written in 1761-2, is plain from internal evidence 
(references to the musical glasses, the Auditor, etc.) ; but no conclusive 
solution of the apparent conflict between the two stories has yet been 
propounded, although it may be a very simple one.) 

A detailed bibliography of The Ticar, coming down to 1885, is prefixed 
to Stock’s facsimile reprint of that date. There is also a bibliog^hy in 
the Great Writers series. Separate annotated editions werei&sued in 
The Parchment Libraryi 1383, rev. 1908; by Macmillan, Michael, 1897; 
and Doble, G. E., Oxford edn, 1909. 

A Goncise History of Philosophy and Philosophers. Translated by Goldsmith 
from the French of Formey, J. H. S. 1766. 

A Short English Grammar, 1766. 

Poems for Young Ladies. Gollected, with Preface by Goldsmith. 1767. 

Beauties of English Poesy. 2 vols. 1767. ^ 

The Good Natur’d Man, a Gomedy. 1768 (5 February). Produced at Govent 
garden, 29 January. 5th edn. 1768. 

The Roman History. 2 vols. 1769. Abridged by the author for the use of 
schools, 1772. 

The Deserted Tillage. Published 26 May 1770. Four more edns in the same 
year. 

The Life of Thomas PamelL 1770. Also prefixed to Parnell’s Works, same 
year. 

The Life of Henry St John, Lord Tiscount Bolingbroke. 1770. (Originally 
prefixed to Bolingbroke’s Dissertation on Parties.) 

The History of England. 4 vols. 1771. 

Threnodia Augustalis. Monody on the Death of the Princess Dowager of 
Wales. 1772. 

She Stoops to Gonquer, a Gomedy. 1773 (26 March). Produced at Govent 
garden, 15 March. « * 

[For a Song by Dr Goldsmith, originally intend^ to be snfikr by Miss 
Hardcastle in this comedy, see a letter by James Boswell in The London 
Magazine for June K74.] • 

Retaliation, a Poem,^1774 (19 April). 2nd edn, with ‘explanatory notes,’ 
same year. yFjfth edn, 1774, with supplementu^ epitaph on Galeb White- 
foord. To^n 8th e^ 1777, other poems were added, together with a 
life varied from Glover’s Ane^otes, Annual Register, 1774, pp. 29-34. 

An History of the Earth and Animated Nature. 8 vols. 1774. s 

The Haunch of Tenison, a poetical epistle to Lord Glare. 1776. (Gqptains 
H. W. Banbury’s ^rtrait.) 

A Survey of Experimental Philosophy. 2 vols. 1776. 

The Gpmic Bonuince of Monraeur Scarron. 2 vols. [1780.] TiMslation 
attributed to Goldsmit}i. 
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• Chapter IX 

IV. Biogbaphy and Cbiticism 

4 Blackf . CMcUknitli. Enffligh Men of Letten. 1878. 

Boswell, James. Life of Samnel Johnson, etc. 2 vols. 1791. 

Ikidce, W. Emopean Magazine. 1793. Pp. 91 - 5 , 17^-4, 258-63. 
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Mahonal ^lety of Irelimd, 1900. (Vol. i, pt. ii, pp. 81-111.) 

Cnmberland, Kichard. Memoirs ... wntten by Himself. 2 vols. 1807. (Vol. i 
pp. 350-74.) * * * 

Davies, T. Memoirs of David Harrick. 2 vols. 1780. (Vol. ii, pp. 142-64) 
De Qninod^, Xhomas. W'orks, 1863-60. (Vol. vi, pp. 194-233.) 

Dobson, Austin. Life of Goldsmith. Great Writers, 1888. Goniains three 
hitherto unpubUshed letters; and a Bibliogrraphy by Anderson, John P. 
Bev. odn, vdthout Biblio^rvaphy, New York, 1899. 

Ford, B. Names and Characters in the Vicar of Wakefield. National 
Beview, May, 1883. 

Forsto, J. Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith, A Biography. 1848. 
2na edn. 2 vols. 1854. Final edn. 1877. 

Article on this in Quarterly Beview, vol. xcv (pp. 394-448). 

Forsyth, W. Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century, etc. 1871. 
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Glover, William. Anecdotes of the late Dr Goldsmith. Annual Register, 
1774. (Pp. 29-34.) 

Hawes, W. An Account of the late Dr Goldsmith’s Illness, etc. 1774. 
4 th edn. 1780. 

Hawkins, Sir John. Lifefof Samuel Johnson. 1787. Pp. 416-21. 

Howitt, W. Homes and Haunts of the most eminent British Poets. 1857. 
Pp. 195-228. 

Hunt, Leigh. Classic Tales, etc. 1806. Vol. i, pp. 41-80. (Contains an 
essay on Goldsmith.) 

Irving, Washington. Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 1844. 2 vols. Revised 
from Forster, 1849. 

King, B. Ashe. Oliver Goldsmith. 1910. 

Leslie, C. B. and Taylor, Tom. Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
1865. 2 vols. 

Lytton, Lord. Article on Forster’s Life. Edinburgh Beview, vol. lxxxviii, 
pp. 193-225. 

Macaulay, Lord. Article on Goldsmith in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1856. 
Vol. X. Bptd in Miscellaneous Writings. 1880. 

E. An Essay on Light Beading. 1808. (Contams, at pp. 136-50, 
the Ifitter from Strean referred to, p. 195, ante,)^ 

The Itarlour WJndow. Beferences to Goldsmith, pp. 2, 4, 26. 

Mason, W. S. A Statistical Account ... of Ireland. 181^-49. 3 vols. (Vol. iii, 
pp. 366-66.) (Contains particulars of the»Gold»nith family.) 

Minto, W. Manual of English Prose Literature. • 1886. (Goldsmith: 
pp. 461-73.) • V. -r. 

Monthly Beview. 1767. (Nos. from April to September oonftan Goldsmith s 
review work for Balph Griffiths.) ^ 

Mdbre, F. Frankfort Goldsmith, 1910. • ^ cq 

MidMlb,J. IdterBryAneodoteB, 1812-15, and lUnstrotonz, etc. m7-68. 

Noraioote,J. Memoirs of Eeynoldp, 1813. (Many refere^ to Goldsnuth.) 
Prior, Sir James. Life of OUrer Ctoldanith. 1837. ^jols. 

Trin^fi*A. HistriredelfLittdratnreAnghise. 1868-4. 4 to1s. (Tolm, 
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Thadmay, W. M. BngBdi Hnnunuists^ 185S. F]^ 289-322. Bptd in 
Centenary Biograpldeal Edn, 1912, Toi. xi. 

Thrale, H. L. Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, 1|86; and AntoMo* « 
graphy, edited by Hayward, A. 2nd edn. 1861. 2 yols. 

Welsh, C. A Bookseller of the Last Centnry (John/ljtewbefy). 1882^ 
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CHAPTER X 

• » 

THE LITEBABY INFLUENCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
I. Gbnjeral Works 

Addison, J. On Chevy Chase, Spectator 70 (21 May 1711) and 74 (25 May 
1711). 

Beers, H. A. History of English Bomantioism in the 18th century. ^ Adds 
items to Phelps’s treatment of Norse influences.] 1899. C 
[Drummond, W.] Polemo-Middinia inter Yitarvam et Nebemam. Acc. 
Jacobi id nominis quinti, Befits Scotorum, cantilena mstica vulgo 
inscripta Christs Kirk on the Green. Becensuit notisque illustra^t 
B. G[ibson]. Oxford, 1691. 

Dryden, John. Miscellany Poems. Part vi. 2nd edn. 1716. 

Contains Hervor at Angantyr’s Grave, rptd from Hickes’s Thesaurus. 
Farley, F. E. Scandinavian Influences on the English Bomantic Movement. 
Harvard Studies in Philology, no. 9. Cambridge, Mass. 1903. 

[Extremely valuable for the bibliography of translations from the 
Scandinavian and of original poetic treatment of Scandinavian subjects 
to the end of the 18th century.] 

Herzfeld, G. Bemerkungen flber die nordischen Stoife in der englischen 
Poesie des vorigen Jahrhunderts. Appendix to William Taylor von 
Norwich. Eine Studie. Halle, 1897. 

Hickes, G. Institutiones grammaticae Anglo-Saxonicae Mcsso-Gothioae, 
etc. Oxford, 1689. 

Lingiiarura vett. septentrionalium thesaurus grammatico-criticus et 

archaeologicus. 2 vols. Oxford, 1703-5. 

Hurd, B. Letters on Chivalry and Bomance, 1762. Ed. Morley, E. J. 
1911. 

Metcalfe, F. The Englishman and the Scandinavian. 1880. 

Nordby, C. H. The influence of old Norse literature upon English Uteraftire. 
^ Columbia, 1901. [ Briefly reviews some of the authors discussed 111 Farley’s 

dissertation, but for the most part concerned with\i later period.] 
Phelps, W. L. The beginnings of the English Bomantic movement. Boston, 
1893. # , 

Temple, Sir WiUiam. On the Death-Song of Bagnar Lodbrok, etc. Essays 
Upon HeroM* Yirtue; Upon Poetry. Miscellanea. Pt. ii. 1690. 


II. * Particular Writers ^ 

"^Michael Bruce (1746—1767) 

Poems on several occaedons. [Including two Danish Odes.] 1770.e Bpid in 
Works. Ed. Grosart, jA B. Edinburgh, 1805. 
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Chapter X 


Thomas Chatterton 


(1) CoUeotfid Bffitions 
iDamnn^ aqd Terse. (Ed. Broughton, J.) With supplement. 

S' **»« Miscellanies of Thomas 

Chatterton. Strawberry Hill. 1779, 

Sonthey, B. and Cottle, J. With Life by Gregory, G. 3 toIs. 

XoilOe 


Poetical ITorks. Ed. WiUoox, C. B. 2 to 1 s. Cambridge, 1842 . 

Poetical W«k8;with an essay on the Eowley poems by Skeat, W. W. and 
a memoir by Bell, E. 2 toIs. 1871. 2 vols. 1876 (Aldine Poets). 
Comi^te Poeti^ Worka Ed. with a biographical introduction, notes, 
glossary, and bibliography by Boberts, H. D. 2vola 1906. 

Poetical Works. With an introduction by Lee, Sir S. 2vola 1906-9. 

Chatterton’s writings were translated into French by Pagnon, J., with a 
memflir by Callet, A. 2 vols. 1839. 


% 


(2) Separate Works 


An eleffy on the much lamented death of William Beckford, Esci. 1770. 
The Execution of Sir Charles Bawdin. (Ed. by Eafirles, T.) 1772. 

The Bevenge : a burletta. With additional songs. 1795. 


(3) The Bowley l^oems, including the controyersial literature 
as to their authorship 

Poems Bupxiosed to haye been written at Bristol by Thomas Bowley and others 
in the 15th century. Ed. Tyrwhitt, T. 1777; 2nd edn, 1777; 3rd edn, 
1778 (with Appendix). Ed. Milles, J. 1782. Ed. Sharpe, L. Cambridge, 
1794. Ed. Steele, B. 1898. Ed. Hare,M. E. Oxford, 1911. (A reprint 
of Tyrwhitt’s thM edn with a useful bibliography.) 


[? Dampier, H.] Bemarks upon the eighth section of the second yolumo of 
Mr Warton^B History of English Poetry. [1779.] 

[Warton had included an account of the Bowley Poems in his History; 


but he viewed them with suspicion.] 

Bryant, J. Observations upon the Poems of T. Bowley, in which the authen- 
ticity of those poems is ascertained. 1781. 

Aif Examination of the Poems attributed to Thomas Bowley and William 
Canynge, with a defence of the opinion of Mr Warton. Sherijome. 

[1782,] * " • 

Greene, E. B. Strictures upon a pamphlet jl)y Malone, E.] entitled Cursory 
observations, etc. With a postscript on Mr Thopias Warton^s Inquiry 
into the same subject. 1782. ^ , ... x 

Hickford, B. Observations on the Poems attributed to vbkwley, tendii^ o 
prove that they were really written by him and other Mcient authow. 
• W^ith Bemarks on the Appendix of the editor [Tyrwhitt, T.] of Bowley a 

Poems. [1782,] « i 

Malone, E, Cursory observations on the Poems attributed to Thomas Bowley. 


1782, ^ 

Tpnrkitt, T. A Tiodioation of ihe aKpendi^ to the c^ed , 

in reply to flie answch of the Dean of Exeter [Mdles], Jaeolr Bryant 
and a tUrdpanonymons writer, 17 B 2.0 ^ 
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WartoD, T. An Inaniry into the aulbhentioity of the Poeme attributed to 
Thomas Bowley. In which the argnmentsof the Dean of Exeter [Hilles] 
and Mr Bryant are examined* 1782* ^ 
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Sherwen, J. The introduction to an examination of some part of the intermd 
evidence respectinfir the anthenticity of certain pnblicaiions said to have 
been found iit manuscripts at BristoL Bath, 1809* 


For various satires in prose and verse dealinfif with the Bowley controversy, 
see Lowndei^s Bibliographer’s Manual, ed. Bohn, H. G*, part viii, 1864, and 
the Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum* ^ ^ t 

(4) Biography and Criticism 

Britton, J* The Life, Character, and Writings of Chatterton. In his 
Historical and architeotural essay relating to Bedcliffe Church, Bristol* 
1813. 

Croft, Sir H. Love and Madness. A story too true, in a series of fetters 
between parties whose names would perhaps be mentioned, werr they less 
known or less lamented. 1780. 4th edn. 1780. 

Love and Madness: in a series of letters, one of which contains the 

original account of Chatterton. New edn. 1786. 

Love Letters of Mr Hackman and Miss Beay, 1775-1779. Ed. by Burgess, 

6. 1895* [A re-issue of Love and Madness.] 

Chatterton and Love and Madness: a letter from Sir Herbert Croft 
to Mr Nichols. 1800. # 

Davis, J. The Life and Letters of Thomas Chatterton. 1806. 

Gregory, G. The life of Thomas Chatterton, with criticisms on his genius 
and writings. 1789. Bepublished in Southey and Cottle’s edn of Chat- 
terton’s Works, 1803. 

Ingram, J. H* The True Chatterton. A new study from original documents. 
1910. 

Lacy, Ernest. Chatterton* (Tragedy.) In Plays and Sonnets. Philadelphia, 
1900. 

Maitland, S. B. Chatterton. An essay. 1857. 

Masson, D. Chatterton. A story of 1770. In Essays biographical and critical* 
1856. Be-issued 1874. New edn. 1899. 

Pryee, G. Memorials of the Canynges’ family and their times. To which is 
added inedited memoranda (42 pp.) relating to Chatterton* Bristol, 
1854 

Puettmann, H. Chatterton. Leben des Dichters und Dichtungem 2 vols. 

Barmen, 1840. ^ * 

Bichter, H. Thomao Chatterton. Schipper^ Wiener* Beitrige. Vienna, 
1900. 

Boss, J. [formerly J.# Dix]. The life of Thomas Chatterton ; including his 
unpublished noems and correspondence. 1837. 1851. 

Bussell, C.E. TIfoihas Chatterton, the marvellous boy. The story of a strange 
Hfe, 1752^1770. 1909* 

Vigny, A. de. Chatterton* JDrame. 1835. ^ 

Watts-Dunton, T. Thomas Chatterton. Prefixed to the selection frcm his 
poems in T. H. Wai&’s English Poets. Vol.ni. 1880., 

Wilson, D* Thomas Chatterton* A biographical study. 1*869. 
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Chapter X 
% 

Amos Sitnon Cottle (1768?— 1800) 


Icelandic Poetir, op the Edda of 8»miind translated into EnffUsh verse. 
^ Bristol, 1797l|^ 

* George Ellis (1753-1816) 

Specimens of the early Enfirlish poets. 1790. Newedn. 1801. 

Vol. I of the 1801 edn contains John Hookham Frere’s translation of 
Brunanburh, with the following note by the editor: ‘This was written 
seveml years ago during the controversy occasioned by the poems 
attriBnt^ to Bowley, and was intended as an imitation of the style and 
language of the fourteenth century. The reader will probably hear with 
some surprise that this singular instance of critical ingenuity was the 
composition of an Eton school-boy.’ 

Specimens of early English Metrical Bomances chiefly written during the 
early part of the fourteenth century; to which is prefixed an historical 
introduction. 1805. 

^ Evan Evans (1731—1789) 

Some Specimens of the poetry of the antient Welsh Bards. 1764. 

Thomas Gray 

See bibliography to chap, vi, ante, 

*‘David Herd (1732-1810) 

See vol. IX, chap, xiv, bibliography. 

Richard Hole (1746—1803) 

Arthur, or the Northern Enchantment. A poetical romance in seven books. 
1789. 

Edward Jerningham (1727—1812) 

The Bise and Progress of the Scandinavian Poetry. 1784. 

James Macpherson 
(15 Poetical Works 

The Po|ms of Oadan, oontaininar the poetical -works of Jamea M^hereon 
in prose rhyme. Ed. by Laing, M. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1805. 

♦ * 

A, Ostianic Poetry, • • 

A good bibliography of MaopherBon’s Ossian, ai»d the 

Osaianie oontrorerayj will be found in Lowndea a Bib^o^^lrtio a t 

ed. Bohn, H. part ti. 1861. 

Ftagmenta of Andent Poetry collected in the H^hlMda 

ftnuialated from the Galio or Brae language, ^nbnrgh, 17^ 

Fingd. An aq^ient epic poem. In aix bwka. Jith aevei^ poema 

tranalatedfrm the GaJio language by , 1 o^er noems 

Temofd! An andent opi<tf 70 ®>D- dght bodm. _W» 

trandated frtim the GaHc language IvJm®*****®*^"*®®* 
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V98. 


a biblio- 


Tyrwhitt^a text was freanently reprinted. * CP* 
graphical mAnual, by Hammond, E. P., p* 206, New York, 1 . 

&liWw,underCliatt^n,sec.3,anto. As to Tyrwhitt’s editions of the 

classieB see list In the ISict. of Nat. Biog. , • 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE LITEBATUBE OP DISSENT, 1660-1760 

• t 

The general literature of the history of dissent is in an unsatisfactory 
condition. Since Daniel Neal’s History of the Puritans (extending only to 
1688; best edition 5 vols. 1793-7) no great synoptic work has been attempted, 
for Bogue and Bennett’s History of Dissenters 1688-1804 (4 vols. 1808-12) 
and Jo^ua Toulmin’s Historical view of ... Protestant Dissenters and of thb 
progress of free inquiry wd religious liberty, 1814^ are not comparablj; to 
Neal’s work as to breadth of ^treatment and documentary thoroughness, and 
the same may be said of Stoughton’s Beligion in England, l702-1800, 2 vols. 
1878. To these works succeeded a lesser series bf merely denomiifittional 
histories, knd to these, again, the^modem race ofVere church monograph 

* m r 
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writers. (Burrage, C., The Early EaffHsh Dissenters in the liffht of recent 
researohy 2*yo1b. Cambridge, 1912, purports to reach only to 1641.) Apart 
from ^e literacy activity of the Society of Friends [see vol. viri] the foun- 
dation df4he Congregational Historical society and the Baptist Historical 
^ociety promises |iome day to remove this reproach from dissent. The latter 
society in particular, udder the guidance of Whitley, Dr W. T., is supplying 
exactly what is required. But much of this preliminary work still remains to 
be done before a broad synopsis on the lines of Neal’s work can be attempted. 

The biographical literature of ' dissent is, comparatively, abundant, 
especially in Calamy, Edmund, Abridgement of Baxter’s life, 1702 : 2nd edn, 
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confomnsthi llfemorial, 3 vols. 1802-3 ; see^ aho^ Wilson, Dissimting Chiircher^' 
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has furnished for Cumberland and Westmorland. 
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the History and proceedings of the Deputies appointed to protect the civil 
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being iqpeoially studied by Colligan, J. H., of LiverpooL 

The literature of the deistic controversy is ^nlly surveyed in IR** John 
Leland’ifYiew of the Princi^l Deisticai Writers, *3 vols. 1755; Stephmif Sir 
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LesKe, Hkftinr of EngHah Tlioufl^t Is the Eighterath Century, foL 1 , 1876; 
Leehler, O. V., G^esohiohte dee engUeohen Deimaa, 2 Tola. 1841; Farrar, 8*, 
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• A ^ 

\ • • 
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CHAPTER XVII 

POLITICAL LITEBATUBE, m6-75 

I. Political Controversy, 1764-75 
A. Periodicals 

The Auditor. June 1762-Feb. 1763. (Ed. Murphy, A.) 

The Briton. May 1762-Feb. 1763. (Ed. Smollett, T.) 

The Con-Test, Nos. 1-38. 23 Nov. 1756-6 Aug. 1757. (Ed. ? Boughead, O., 
or ? Francis, P.) 

The Monitor, or British Freeholder, Nos. 1-403. 9 Aug. 1755-6 Oct. 1763. 
(Ed. PEntick, John.) 

The North Briton. 1762-3. (By John Wilkes and Charles Churchill.) 
2nd edn, with notes. 3 vols. 1763. Continued 1768-9. 

The Test, Nos. 1-35. 6 Nov. 1756-9 July 1757. (Ed. Murphy, A.) 

Wilkes, J. C. The Political Controversy, or weekly magazine of mipisterial 
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the issues for 1762-3 of The Monitor, The Auditor, The Briton, The 
North Briton, and^other papers.) 

c » 

Separate Works 

The most imporfiEflit tracts of this period (1763-1770) are reprints in: 

Almon, J. A Collection of scar|pe and interesting tracts. 4 vols. 1787-8. 

• » • 

Bath, W. Pulteney, Earl^f. Seasonable hints from an honest man oi^the 
new reign and the new p^liament. 1761. 

Burke, Edmund. Short account of a late short administration. 1766. 

Observations on a late State of the nation. lV69. 

Thdhghts on the caui^ of thd present discont&ts. 1770. 
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View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion. 1776. 

Disquisitions on Several Subjects. 1782. 

Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform. 1784. 

Works. Ed. Cole, C. N. 4 vols. 1790. 

Johnson, Samuel. The False Alann. 1770. [On the Middlesex Elocution.] 

thoughts on the late transactions respecting Falkland’s Islands. 1771. 

— The Patriot. Addressed to the Electors of Great Britain. 1774. 

Lloyd, Cliarles. A Vindication of the conduct of the minis! ry in the case of 
Mr Wilkes. 1763. 

The anatomy of a late negotiation. 1768. 

A defence of the Majority in the House of Commons on the question of 

general warrants. 1764. 

A critical review of the new administration. 1765. 

The conduct of the late administration examined. 1765. 

An honest man’s reasons for declining to take piirt^ in the new mlminis- 

tration. 1765. 

An examination of the principles of a late Rt Hon. Gentleman [Pitt]. 

1766. 

A true history of a short administration. 1766. 

Massie, Joseph. An Essay on the governing causes of the natural rato of 
Interest. 1750. 

A Representation concerning the Knowledge of Commerce os a National 

Concern. 1760, 

Shebbeare, J. Letters to the people of England. 8 parts. 1756- 70. 

Letters on the English nation. 2nd edn. 2 vols. 1756. 

The history of the excellence and decline of the constitution ... of the 

Sumatrans. 2 vols. [1763.] 

Townshend, C. A Defence of the Minority in the House of Commons on the 
• question relating to general warrants. 1764. 

Th j^tate of the Nation in 1766 and 1767. 

Walpole, Horace. JThe opposition to the late Minister [Bute] vindicated. 
1763. • • 

A Counter Address to the Public on the late dismission of a General 

Officer [General Conway]. 1764. • 

Whately, T. Remarks on The Budget. 1765. ^ • 

Considerations on the trade and finances of the kin^om.* 1766. 

THlkes, John. A Letter to Earl Temple. 1763. 

— — A Letter to the Duke of Grafton. 1767. • • 

A Letter to Mr Grenville in answer to his Speech. 1769. 
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C. Biograph§ and Criticism ^ 

Almon, J. Biographical, literary, and political Anecdotes of several of the 
mo^ eminent persons of the present age. StoIs. 179'f. i* 
Andrews, A. History of British Joomalism to 1855. 2vols. l8S9. 

Bonme, H. B. F. English Newspapers. Chapteis in the history of JoiAv 
nalism. 2 vols. 1887. 

Escott, T. H. B. Blasters of English Journalism. 1911. (Chap, nr.) 
Fitzgerald,?. Life and Times of John Wilkes. 2to1s. 1888. 

Johnstone, G. Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea. 4 vols. 1780-5. 

New edn by Baker, E. A. 1908. [Contains an account of Medmenham.] 
Stephens, A. Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, interspersed |rith original 
documents. 2 vols. 1813. 

Wilkes, J. Correspondence.. .With memoirs of his life by Almon, J. 
5 vols. 1805. 

Wright, T. England under the House of Hanover; its history during the 
reigns of the three Georges, illustrated from caricatures and satires. 
2 vols. 1848. Another edn. 1868. # 


II. Charles Churchill • 

A. Collected Editions 

Poems. 1763-5, 1766; 7th edn, 1772; 1774, 1776. 

Poetical Works, with an authentic account of his life [by Tooke, W.]. 2 vols. 
1804. 

Poetical Works. With notes and a life of the author by Tooke, W. (Aldine 
Poets.) 3 vols. 1844. (Tooke’s edition of 1804 leprinted and enlarged.) 
Poetical Works, with memoir, etc., by Gilfillan, G. Edinburgh, 1855, 
Poetical Works, with a memoir by Hannay, J. L., and copious notes by 
Tooke, W. 2 vols. 1866, Bevised edn. 1892. 

B. Separate Works 

The Bosciad. By the Author. 1761. 9th edn. 1765. 

Beviewed in Critical Beview, March 1761. 

The Apology. Addressed to'the Critical Beviewers. 1761. 

These three reprinted and annotated by Lowe, B. W., 1891, 

Night. An Epistle to Bobert Lloyd. 1762. 

The Ghost. 4 books, 1762-3. 

The North Briton. (By Churchill and Wilkes.) 1762-3. 

The Prophecy of Famine; a Soots pastoral inscribed to John Wilkes, Esq. 

1763. / 

An Epistle to William Hogarth. 1763. 2nd edn. 1763« 

The Conference. 176di 

The Duellist. In thrc;^ books. <^^1763. 

The Author. 1763. » 

Gotham. In thre6 books. 1764. 

The Candidate! 1764. 

The FarewelL 1764. t 

The Times. 1764. • • 

Independence. 1764. * • 

Sermons, with a satirical dedication in verse to Warburton. (Published 
posthumously.) 1765. ^ ^ 
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• C* Biography and CriHdtm 

• (In addition to the memoirs cited above under sec* ii| A.) 

Conrtho]^ W. J. History of English Poetry. 19(y5. (On Chnrohill: Tol. v, 

• ro. 224-37.) • 

Forster, J. Charles Churchill, 1731-1764. The Edinburgh Beview for January 
1845. Bptd 1855 and in Historical and Biographical Essays, voL 11 , 1858. 

Fitzgerald, P. The Life and Times of ^ John Wilkes. 2 toIs. 1888. 

Genuine memoirs of Mr Charles Churchill. 1765. 

Putschi, F. Charles Churchill, sein Leben und seine Werke. [Wiener 
Beitaige z^r engL Philolo£^e.] Vienna aud Leiiusig, 19()9. 

Scott, B. F. Admissions to the College of St John the Evangelist. Cam- 
bridge, 1963. [Notice of Churchill, pt iii, p. 580.] 

Stephen, Sir L. Charles Churchill. D. of N. B. vol. x. 1887. 

III. Other Satirists in Verse 

Chatterton, T. The Gonsuliad. Poetical works. Ed. Boberts, H. D. 1906. 

Falconer, W. The Demagogue. Poetical works. Aldine edn. 1836. 

Mason, [Malcolm 3IacGreggor.] Ode to Mr Pinchbeck upon his newly 
invented patent candle-snuffers. 1776. 

An Epistle to Dr Shebbeare ; to which is added an Ode to Sir Fletcher 

Norton. 1777. 

The Dean and the Squire. A political eclogue, humbly dedicated to 

Soame Jenyns, Esq. 1782. 

Whitehead, Paul (1710-1774). Poems and miscellaneous compositions. Ed. 
with a life by Thompson, E. 1777. 

Manners. A Satm. 1739. 

Honour. A Satire. 1747. 

Satires. 1748. 


IV. Other Public Letter- Writers, 1758-75 

These will be found in the following: 

The Public Advertiser (ed. Woodfall, H. S.); The Gazetteer and Almon’s 
Political Begister. The following were the principal signatures to letters 
contributed to The Public Advertiser: Anti-Sejaiius (1766); Cato Bedi- 
vivus (1766); A. B. (1766-7); Onustus (1767); One of the People (1767), 
etc. 

A full general account will be found in Parkes-3Ierivale, under 
sec. V, B, post. 

Scott, James. A collection of interesting letters. 1767. (These first appeared 
in %he Public Advertiser under the pseudonym of Antl-Sejantis.) 

Fugitive PolBical Essays which have appeared in The Public Advertiser 

during the last winter, 1 769-?0. 1770. # 

• • 

V. Junius ^ • 

The Letters of Junius originally appeared in The I^blic Advertiser. 

A full annotated bibliography (12 columns) of the Letters of Junius, 
yid of the controversial literature relating* to them, is given in Lowndes’s 
Sibliograidier’s Manual, new edn by Bdhn^H. G., part 5, 1860. In ^he 
prelace will be found some account of a secret letter addressed to Grafton 
ywd signed Lnmns. This letter cannot now bedfound. 

A^elaborato bibliography of 49 editions of the Letters and of 289 works 
and articles about Jnni^ compiled by Edmunds, J., appeared in^vol. ii^of 
the Bulletin c^jT the Mercantile Library of Philydelphia, 1890-2. 



526 Bibliography • 

An annotated list, by Wheatley, H. B., of the 46 persons to whom the 

authorship of the Letters has been assigned is inclnded in Halkett and 

Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature (1862-8). 

A. Collected Editions ^ ^ a 

The Political Contest ; containing a series of letters between Junius and 
Sir W. Draper; also the whole of Junius’s letters to the D[uke] of 
6 [rafton]. 2 pts. 1769. 3rd edn. 1769. 

Almon, J. A Collection of the Letters of Atticns, Lucius, Junius, and 
others. 1769. 

The Letters of Junius. 2 vols. 1772. (The first authorise ejlitllln; as to 
the previous unauthorised editions by Wheble and others, see Bohn’s 
bibliography mentioned above.) Other edns: 1783, 1788, 1789, 1797, 1802 
(with notes by Heron, B.), 1806 (ed. Almon, J.), etc. 

Junius, including letters by the same writer under other signatures (now 
first collected). To which are added his confidential correspondence 
with Mr Wilkes, and his private letters to H. S. Woodfall; wiCi a 
preliminary essay [by Good, J. M.]. 3 vols. 1812. 2nd edn. 1814. 

The Letters of Junius, with preliminary dissertations and copious notes by 
Atticus Secundus [M’Diarmid, J.]. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1822. 

Junius. New edn, enlarged, with hew eridence as to the authorship. 2 vols. 
London, 1850. Reprint^. 

[In voL II. is an important essay of 80 pages, in which the editor, Wade, 
John, assumes Sir Philip Francis to be the author of the Junius Letters. 
In addition to the letters collected by Junius himself, this edn contains 
miscellaneous letters written by or attributed to 1 ^.] 

B. Critical and Controversial Works 

Barker, E. H. 1 . The claims of Sir Philip Francis to the authorship of 
Junius’s Letters disproved, ii. Some enquiry into the claims of the 
late Charles Lloyd, Esq. to the composition of them. 1831. [Opposes 
the claims of Francis and Sackville, and advocates those of Charles 
Lloyd.] 

Brockhaus, F. Die Briefe des Junius. Leipzig, 1876. 

Chabot, C. The handwriting of Junius profesrionally investigated. With 
preface and collateral evidence by Twisleton, Edward. 1871. 

Chatham, William Pitt, earl of. Correspondence. Edd. by Taylor, W. S. and 
Pringle, J. H. 4 vols. 1840. [Contains two secret letters of Junius to 
Lord Chatham in 1768 and 1772.] 

Cockbum, Sir G. Inquiry as to who was the author of Junius. Publih, 
1845. [Argues strongly for Charles Lloyd.] 

Coleridge, S. T. Notes on Junius. Literai^r Remains. Ed. Coleridge, H. N. 
Vol. I. 1836. * 

Dilke, C. W. Junius. Jn Paperii of a Critic, vol. 11 . 1875. 

Francis, EL R. Junius revi^aled, by his surviving grandson, Francis, H. R. 
1894. ^ • 

Francis, Sir P. * Memoirs, with correspondence and journals. Commenced 
by Parkes, J. Completed Und edited by Merivale, H. 2 vols. 1868 l 
^[C ontains a cogent stateifient* of the Franciscan case, especially with 
regard to dates and tb the identity of Francises and Junius’s polifical 
opbiionB. It also has a f idl account of the principal letter-writers in The 
Public -Advertiser, unfortunately identi^ing them all with Fransis and 

. Jnniqs.] * , t 
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FnudciB, Stf P. and others. The Francis Letters. By Sir Philip Francis 
and othdr members of the family. Ed. by Francis, B. and Keary, E. 
2 yqIs. 1901« [With a note on the Junius controTcrsy by Keary, C. F.] 
Grafton, H. F., 3rd duke of. Autobiography and political corresiKindence. 

Ed. Anson, Sir W. B. 1898. [Gives the inner history of many political 
* events Commented ttpon by Junius. Sir William Anson suggests that 
* whatever luirt Francis may have played in the compontion of the 
Letters, Temple directed their policy, supplied much of their infonnation, 
and may conceivably have polished-their invective.’] 

Grenville Papers. Correspondence of K. Grenville, Earl Temple, and Bt 
'Hon. G. Grenville, their friends and contemporaries. 4 vols. 1852-3. 
[ConthiBB three secret letters wiitton by Junius to George Grennile in 
1768. The editor. Smith, W. J., argues that Lord Temple was Junius, 
and gives much information on the political pamphleteering of the time 
in a valuable preface to vol. iii.] 

Hayward, A. More about Junius. The Franciscan theory unsound. Bpitl 
from Fraser’s Magazine. 1868. [Against Parkes and Merivale.] 

•The handwriting of J unius. 1874. 

Junius. EncycloiMiedia Britannica. Edn 9, vol. xm. 1881. 

Jaques, Jl The history of Junius and his works. 1843. 

Lecky, W E. H. History of England in the eighieenth century. 3rd edn. 

Vol. III. 1887. [Account and critique of Junius.] 

Macaulay, Lord. Essay on Warren Hastings. Works, vol. ix. 1898. 
Merivale, H. Junius, Francis, and Lord Mansfleld in Decemlicr 1770. 

Fortnightly Beview. 1 March 18(>8. [Beplying to Hayward.] 
Newhall, I. Letters on Junius . . • showing that the author of that celebrated 
work was Earl Teiqple. Boston, 1831. 

Bae, W. Fraser. Facts about Junius and Francis, with other notes on the 
J unius controversy. Contributed to the Athenaeum in 1888 and following 
years. 

Smithy James. Junius unveiled. 1909. [Argues that GiblMiu was Junius.] 
Stephen, Sir L. Sir Philip Francis. D. of N. B. vol. xx. 1889. 

Chatham, Francis, and Junius. Eng. Hist. Rev. April 1888. 

Taylor, J. A discovery of the author of the Letters of Junius. 1813. 
[In favour of Dr Philip Francis and Sir Philip Francis.] 

The identity of Junius with a distinguished living character [Sir 

P. Francis] established. 1816. 2nd edn. 1818. 

Supplement to Junius identified. 1817. 2nd edn. 1818. 


A. T. B. 



TABLE OF PRINCIPAL DATES 

1641 Henry Dodwell bom (d. 1711). 1708 Ookley’s History of the Sara- 


1657 William Wake bom (d. 1737). 
1663 Francis Atterbury bom (d. 
1732). 

1663 Thomas Wilson, bp of Sodor 
and Man bom (d. 1755). 

1667? Susannah Centlivre bom (d. 
1723). 

1674 Isaac Watts bom (d. 1748). 

1675 William Somerville bom (d. 
1742). 

1676 Benjamin Hoadly bom (d. 
1761). 

1678 Simon Ockley bora (d. 1720). 
1678 Thomas Sherlock bora (d. 1761). 
1683 Conyers Middleton bom (A 
1750). 

1683 Daniel Waterland bom (d. 
1740). 

1683 Edward Yonn^ bom (d. 1765). 

1685 Aaron Hill bom (d. 1750). 

1686 Thomas Carte bom (d. 1754). 
1688? Thomas Warton the elder 

bom (d. 1745). 

1689 Samuel Richardson born (d. 
1761). 

1692 Joseph Butler bom (d. 1752). 

1693 Qeorge Lillo bom (d. 1739). 
1696 Matthew Green born (d. 1737). 

1699 Robert Blair bohi (d. 1746). 

1700 Death of Drydeo. ^ 

1700 James Thopison bofii (d. 1748). 
1700? John Dyer bom (d. 1758). 

1702 Philip Doddridge bora (d. 
. 1751). 

1703 John Wesley bor^j (d. l791). 
1703 ? Henry Brooke bora (d. 1783). 
1705 Abraham Tucker bord (d. 1774). 
1707 Henry Fielding bom (d.,1754). 
1707 Charles Wesley bom (d. 11788). 


cens begins to appear (completed 
1757). . 

1709 J ohn Armstrong bom (d. 1/79). 
1709 Samuel Johnson bor^ (d. 1784). 
1709 George, Lord Lyttelton bom 
(d. 1773). 

1709 Mrs Centlivre’s The Bmy 
Body. 

1709 First Copyright Act passed. 

1710 Thomas Reid bom (d. 1796). 

1711 David Hume bom (d. 1776). 

1712 Richifid Glover bora (d. 1785). 

1712 Edward Moore bom (A 1757). 

1713 Laurence Steme bom (d. 1768). 

1714 James Hervey bom (d. 1758). 
1714 William Shenstone bom (d. 

1763). 

1714 George Whitefield bom (d. 
1770). 

1714-27 George I. 

1715 Richard Graves bom (d. 1804). 
1715 Richard Jago bom (d. 1781). 

1715 William Whitehead bom (d. 
1785). 

1716 Thomas Gray bom (d. 1771). 

1717 David Garrick bom (^. 1779). 
1717 Horace Walpole bom (d. 1797). 
1717-20 The Bdhgorian Controversy. 
1719 Death of Addison. 

1719 Edward Young’s Busiris. 

1720 Samuel Foote bom (d. 1777). 
1720 Mrs Elizabeth Montagu bom 

(d. 1800). 

1720 Gilbert White bom (d. 1793). 

1721 Mark Akenside bom (d. 1770). 
1721 William Collins bom (d.4759). 
1721 William Robertson born (d. 

1793^ •• 

1721 Tcfoias Smollett bora (d« 1771). 
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1722 John QomelwinCcL 1806). 
1722 Thomas Leland born (d. 1785). 

1722 Christopheif Smart bom 
1771).** 

I^i22 Joseph Wanion boyi (d. 1800). 

1723 Richard Price bom (d. 1791). 
1723 Sir Joshua Reynolds bom (d. 

1792). 

1723 Adam Smith bom (d. 1790). 
1726 Absolute Unlawfulness 

of tie Stcjfle Entertainment 
fully demonstrated. 

1726 Thomson’s Winter. 

1727 Arthur Murphy bora (d. 1805). 
1727 John Wilkes born (d. 1797). 
1727 Death of Newton. 

1727 ^Dyer’s Grongar Hill. 

1727 Thomson’s Summer. 

1727-60 George 11. 

1728 Olifer Goldsmith bom (d. 
1774). 

1728 Thomas Warton the Younger 
bom (d. 1790). 

1728 Fieldin^f’s Love in Several 
Masques. 

1728 Gay’s BeggaPs Opera. 

1728 TMiomson’s Spring 

1729 John William Fletcher (of 
Madeley) born (d. 1785). 

1729 Thomas Percy born (d. 1811). 
1729 Clara Reeve born (d. 1807). 

1729 Thomson’s Sophonisbd. 

1730 Fielding’s Tom Thumb. 

1730 Thomson’s Seasons (including 
Autumn). 

1731 Charles Churchill bom (d. 
1764). 

1731 Death of Defoe. 

1731 The Gentleman*s Magazine 
first appears. 

173]» Lino’s London Merchant. 

1732 George Colman bom (d. 1794). 
1732 William Fala[>ner bora (i 

1769). 

1732 David Hartley bom (d. 1813). 

1733 J oseph Priestley bom (d. 1804). 

1734 Henry Carey’s Chrononhoton- 
thologos. 

I73{i James Beattie bom (d. 1803). 

1735 Somervile’s The Chact. 

1736 €ames Macpherson bom (d. 
1796). 

1736 finder’s Analogy. • 

1786 Fielding’s Pasquin. • 

1736 Aaron Hili’s Zara. 

B. L. X. • 


*1736 Lillo’s Paiat Curiosity. 

1737 Death of Queen Carbine. 

1737 Edward Gibbon bora (d. 1794). 

1737 Fielding’s The Historical 
Register for 1736. 

1737 Green’s The Spleen. 

1738 Johnson’s London. 

1739 Hugh Kelly born (d. 1777). 

1739 War declared against Spain. 

1739- 40 Kurnevs Treatise qf Hwnan 
Nature. 

1740 James Boswell bom (d. 1795). 

1740 Sir Philip Francis born (d. 
1818). 

1740- 1 Richardson’s Pamela. 

1741 Middleton’s Life of Cicero. 

1741 Resignation of Walpole. 

1742 Battle of Dettingen. 

1742 Fielding’s Joseph Andretes. 

1742-5 Young’s Night Thoughts. 

1743 William Paley born (d. 1805). 

17411 Blair’s The Grove. 

1743 Fielding’s Miscellanies. 

1744 William Milford born (d. 
1827). 

1744 Pope died, 

1744 Akenside’s Pleasures of the 
Imagination. 

1744 Armstrong’s A rt of preserving 
health. 

1744 Sarah Fielding’s David Sim- 
ple. 

1744 Johnson’s Life of Savage. 

1745 Henry Mackenzie born (d. 
1831). 

1745 Hannah More liom (d. 1833). 

1745 Death of Swift. 

1745- 6 Jacobite Rebellion. 

1746- 7 Hervey’s Meditations. 

\U1 ColUns’s 

1747 Gray’s Ode on a distant pro- 
spect of Eton College. 

1747 John Hoadly’s Suspicious 
Husband. • 

1747 Yiyttdltoa’s Jfono Jg. 

1747- 8 Richardson’s Clarissa Har» 

lowe. s ^ 

1747-55 Carte’s History of Eng^ 
Iffdd. , 

1748 H&me’|( Philosophical Essays 
concerning Human Understand- 
ing. • 

1748 Smollett’s Roderick Random. 

1748 • Thonwn’s Castle of In- 
dolenee. * 

^ • * ¥ 
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1749 Fielding’s Tom Jonm* 

1749 Dayid Hartley’s Oboervations 
on Man, 

1749 Johnson’s Vanity of Human 
Wishes and Irene, 

1750 First number of The Rambler^ 
20 March. (Last, 14 March 
1752.) 

1750 Fielding’s Enquiry into the 
Causes cf the late Increase of 
- Robbers, 

1750 Whitehead’s The Roman 
Father, 

1751 Sheridan bom (d. 1816). 

1751 Fielding’s Amelia. 

1751 Gray’s Elegy, 

1751 Hume’s Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals, 

1751 Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, 

1752 Frances Burney (Mme d’Ar- 
blay) bom (d. 1840). 

1752 Thomas Ghatterton bom (d. 
1770). 

1752 Joseph Bitson bora (d. 1803). 

1752 Smollett’s Adventures of Fer» 
dinand Count Fathom. 

1753 Edward Moore’s The Game-- 
ster, 

1753- 4 Biohardson’s Sir Charles 
Grandison, 

1754- 61 Hume’s History of Great 
Britain, 

1755 Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon. 

1755 Johnson’s Dictionary. 

1755 Shebbeare’s Letters to the 
People of England begin. 

1755 The Monitor established. 

1756 Home’s Douglas, 

1757-60 The great years of Pitt. 

1757 Battle of Plassey. 

1757 The Strawberry Hill Press 
opened. 

1757 Gray’s Odes. 

1757 Price’s Review hf the principal 
questions in Monalsl * 

1757- 8 Smollett^ History of Eng^ 

land. » ' 

1758 H. S. Woodfall assumes con- 
trol of The Public Advertiser. 

1758- 60 Johnson’s Idl^, 

1759 Battle of Minden. Capture of 

Quebec. ^ 

1759 Johnson’s Rasselcu. 

1759 ‘Bobertson’s Hist^ ofmScoU 
land. ^ * • r 


1759 Adam Smith’s^ Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. 

1760 Lyttelton’s "Dialogues of the 

Dead. ^ ^ 

1760 Macphersdn’s Frwgments yif 
Ancient Poetry, . 

1760 Bousseau’s Nouvelle Hildise, 
1760-7 ' Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 
1760-1820 George ni. 

1761 Churchill’s The Rosciad and 
The Apology. ^ 

1761 Golman’s The Jealous Wife, 
1761 Diderot’si^/oge Je Richardson. 

1761 Besignation of Pitt. Bute at 
the head of aiFfurs. 

1762 Isaac BickerstafPs Love in a 
Village, 

1762 Falconer’s The Shipwreck, 
1762 Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
World, 

1762 Macpherson’s Fingal, 

1762 Smollett’s Sir Launcelot 
Greaves, 

1762 Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint* 
ing in England, 

1763 No. 45 of The North Briton 
appear^E 

1763-^ Continuation of SmolletPs 
History of England, 

1763 Macpherson’s Temora, 

1763 Percy’s Five Pieces of Runic 
Poetry, 

1763 Besignation of Bute. 

1763 Smart’s Song to David, 

1764 Goldsmith’s The Traveller. 
1764 Beid’s Inquiry into the Human 

Mind, 

1764 Shenstone’s Works in Prose 
and Verse. 

1764 Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto, ^ • 

1764 The Candor pamphlets. 

1765 The Staihp Act. 

1765 Johnson’s edition of Shake- 
speare. 

1765 Percy’s Reliques, 

1765 Tucker’s Light of Nature 

pursued^ yols. i-iv. (Completed 
1778.) • 

1766 Colman’s Clandestine Mar* 

riage. • 

1766 Goldsmith’s Vicar cf Wake* 
fieli. •# 

1766 Bepeid of the Stamp Act. The 
Chatham Ministry. 
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1766 SoMdle^g* TraveU through 
France and Italy. 

1766-70 ^enryBAMdm’sT'Ag^oo/c^ 

QUOl^^n 

17^ 2Ke Crooc^i^Ta^tif’d 

Man. 

1768 Gray’s Poems. 

1768 Kelly’s False Delicacy. 

1768 ^Mestley’s Essay on the first 
principles of Government. 

1768 Bes^Wtio^ of Chatham. 

1768 Sterne^ Sentimental Journey. 

1768 Horace Walpole’s Historic 
Doubts. 

1769 The Letters of Jnniiis begin 
to appear in The Public Ad- 
vfftiser. 

1769 Reynolds’s first Discourse. 

1769 Robertson’s History of Charles 
V. • 

1769 Smollett’s History and Ad- 
ventures of an Atom. 

1769 Wilkes expelled from the 
House. 

1770 Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

1771 Gbldsmith’s History of Eng- 
land. d 

1771 Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling. 

1771 Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker. 

1771 Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Edn 1. 

1771-4 Beattie’s The Minstrel. 

1772 Graves’s Spiritual Quixote. 

1772 The Letters of Junius col- 
lected. 

1773 Goldsmith’s She stoops to 
conquer. 

1773 Leland’s History of Ireland. 

1773 Mackenzie’s Man of the 
World. 

1773* Th^ Boston Tea Biots. 

1774 Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son. 

1774-81 Warton’s History of Eng- 
lish Poetry. 

1775 Charles Lamb bom (d. 1834). 


1775 Johnson’s Jommey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland. 

1775-8 Tyrwhitt^s edition of Chancer 
pnblifilied. 

1776 American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

1776 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
theRotnanEmpire^Ne\.\. (Vols. 
II, III, 1781; Vols. iv-vi, 17^.) 

1776 Adam Smith’s Wealth cf 
NeUions. 

1777 Chatterton’s Rowley Poems 
published. 

1777 Maokenzie’s«/a/tade^otf6t|7ii4. 

1777 Clara Reeve’s Old English 
Baron. 

1778 Death of Voltaire. 

1778 Death of Rousseau. 

1778 Fanny Burney’s Evelina. 

1778 Walpole’s Miscellaneous Let- 
ters appear as Vol. v of his 
Collected Works. 

1781 Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 

1782 Fanny Burney’s Cecilia. 

1783 Peace of Versailles. 

1784 Death of Johnson. 

1784 Death of Diderot. 

1784 Milford’s History of Greece^ 
Vol. I (completed 1810). 

1786 Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, 

1788-95 Trial of Warren Hastings. 

1789 White’s Natural History of 
Selborne. 

1791 Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

1794 Death of Gibbon. 

1794 Paley’s Evidences. 

1796 Fanny Burney’s Camilla. 

1796 Gibbon’s Memoirs of my Life 
and Writings published with 
his Miscellaneous Works. 

1842-6 Fanny Burney’s Diary and 
Letters published. 

1857 Horace Walpole’s Letters^ ed. 
P. Cunninifham. 

1903 BoraA) Walpole’s Letters^ ed. 
Mrs Palret Toypbee. 
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Abdalrahman/ caliph, 298 
Aberdeen, 355 ; King’s college, 347 ; 
Marischal college, 38, 347; university, 
230 

Abergavenny, 386, 387 
Abington, Frances, 264 
Abyssinia, 179 
Abyssinians, the, 160 
AeaMmU dei InBcriptwns^ 282 
Aceronia, in Gray’s Agrippina, 119 
Acta Regia, 280 

Sanctorum, 282 

Acton common, 395 

John B. B. Dalberg- Acton, lord, 299 

Adams, parson, in Fielding’s Joseph 
Andrews, 24 ff., 28, 206 
Addison, Joseph, 1, 2, 20, 26, 27, 56, 80, 
110, 119, 139, 140, 143, 172, 173, 193, 
199, 205, 215, 219, 220, 226, 241, 279, 
362, 353; Cato, 69, 81, 83; Coverly 
papers, 178 

Adeane, Jane, The Girlhood of Maria 
Josepha Holroyd, 299 
Adriatic, the, 119 
Adventurer, The, 171, 175 

* Aeolian lyre,’ 128 
jBsop, 196 

Aikin, Anna Letitia, see Barbauld, Mrs 
John, 886 

J., and A. L., Miscellaneous Pieces, 

in Prose, 188 

Aix-la-Ghapelle, treaty of, 40 
Akenside, Mark (1721-1770), 39, 125, 138, 
147, 152-3 (main mtiyji, 156 • 
Epistle to Curio, 162!; 153 
Hymn to the Naiads, 152, 153 
Inscriptions, .153 * 

Odes, 153 

Pleasures of Imagination, 122, *152, 153 

* Alamode Castle,’ 250 • * 

Albania, 77 • 

Albina, in Baoine’s Britannieus, 119 
Alcester, 112, 271 * 

academy, 385 

Aloestis, 108 * 

AlexanW the great, • * 

• a 


Alexander, John, 385 
Alkington academy, 387 
Allen, Balph, 29, 33, 276 . 

All-Night, countess of, in "Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World, 206 
Allworthy, in Fielding’s Tom Jones, 28, 
29, 31 

Almon, John (1737-1805), Anecdotes of 
Eminent Persons, 400 
Alps, the, 119, 202 
Amadis of Gaul, 220 
Amanda, in^Thomson’s Seasons, 95, 99, 
102 

^Ambusheer,’ the, 198 

Amelia, in Fielding’s novel, 23, 28, 33, 34 

in Thomson’s Seasons, 103 

America, 43, 199, 200, 364 
American church, 356 

colonies, 306 

congress, 182 

war, the, 261, 393 

Amiens, 118 

Amory, Thomas (1691?-1788), 386; Life 
of John Buncle, 56 
Amsterdam, 296 
Anastasius, emperor, 314 
Anderson, James (1662-1728), 498 
Bobert, 138 

Andrew, merchant in Lyme Begis,»21 
Andrewes, Lancelot, 359, 36(F 
Andrews, Apology for the Life of Mrs 
« Shamela, 6 * 

Andrews, Joseph, in Fielding’s novel, 
24 ff. 

Angantyr, 223, 224 
AngUmanie, the, 16 
Anicetus, in Gray’s Agrippina, 119 
Anne, queen of Great Britain, 67 ff., 73, 
139, 196, 352, 374 • 

Annual Register, 357 
*Anti-8ejanuB,’ 401 ^ 

Antrobus, Dorothy, 116 

Mary, 116, iSl, 127 

Bebert, 116, 117 •• 

W^iam, 116 

Apostolic Fathers, the, 353 
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Apthorpe» EaA (1758-1816), LetUn on 
the PrevaUn&e of Chrietianity^ 808 
Arblay, Alexandre G. P. d’, 63, 261 

Fmnoea Burney, Madame d* (1752- 

1840), 63 ff. (main entiy), 135, 150, 

254, 259 ff, (main entry), 267 
CamiZZo, 64, 66, 261 • 

Cecilia^ 63, 64, 66 
Diary and Letters, 68, 65, 260, 261 
Early Diary^ 260 
Evelina, 15, 64 ff., 259 
Wanderer, The, 63, 64, 66 
Arbuiy, Warwickshire, 113 
Arcadia, 119 . * 

Ardagh, 197 
Arden of Feversham, 73 
Arianism, 860, 362, 371, 372, 877 ff., 
884 ff. 

Ariosto, Ludovico, 221, 234, 241 
Aristides, 154 
Arist^hanes, 25, 34, 53 
AristSlle, 137 

Arminianism, 367, 377, 381 
Armstrong^John (1709-1779), 138, 147, 
148; Art of Preserving Health, 148; 
Economy of Love, 148; Epistle to 
Wilkes, 148 

Arne, Thomas Augustine, 109, 199 
Arnold, Matthew, 861 

Thomas, 355 

Arthur, king, 231 

Arthurian legend, 228 

Aschami^ Roger, 177, 184 0 

Ashton, Thomas, 117, 119, 128, 243, 251 

Ashworth, Caleb, 384 

‘Asteria* (lady Luxborough), 273 

Athanasian controversy, 362 

creed, 360 

Athlone, 196, 197 

Atholl, John Murray, 3rd duke of, 274 
Atkinson, Joseph, The Mutual Deception, 
429 

Atterbury, Francis (1662-1732), 851 ff. ; 
Discourse on the death of the Lady 
Cults, 352 

Attercliffe academy, 386 
hall, 386 

Atticus, in Graves's Columella, 277 
Atwood, William, 498 
Aubnrn, in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
212 

Aubusson regiment, the, 203 
Auchinleck, 190, 191, i.93 
Auditor, The, 890, 392 
Augusta, princess of Wales, 108 
Aurelius, Marcus, 275 
Aurungzebe the great, 110 
Austen, Jane, Mansfield Park, 66 ; Sense 
and Sensilnlity, 15 
Avoii, river, 112 
Aylesbury, 891 
Ayrshiip, 191 

Ayscough, George Edward (d. 1779), 
SemranUs, 86, 489 

•• • 

B., Mr, in Richardson’s Pamsfo, 5, 7 
Babylon, 117, 228^ 


3aoon, Anthony, 295 

• Francis, Essays, 206 

Badenoch, 230, 282 

Badger, squire, in Fielding’s Don Quixote 
in England, 22 

Bage, Robert (1728-1801), 428; Herm- 
sprang, 59 

Bailey, Nathan (d. 1742), Universal Ety- 
mological Dictionary, 173 ff., 286 
Baker, Jesuit father, 301 

Henry (1698-1774), 452 

Bala, Merionethshire, 115 
Ball, John, 387 
Ballymahon, 195, 196, 199 
Bampfylde, John Godrington (1754-1796), 
453 

Bampton lectures, 309 
Bangor, 854, 362 
Banks, John, 86 
Bannockburn, 224 
Baptist education society, 387 

general assembly, 378 

association, 378, 887 

Rawdon college, 387 

Barbauld, Mrs (Anna Letitia Aikin), 11; 

*On Romances,* 188 
Barbeyrac, Jean, 808 
Barbour, John, 224 
Baretti, Giuseppe, 159 
Barham, Richard Harris, 154 
Barillon, Paul, marquis de Branges, 290 
Barnard, Sir John, 84 
Barnwell, George, in Lillo’s London 
Merchant, 75 ff., 79 
Baron hill, 115 

Barrels, near Henley-in- Arden, 271, 278, 
278 

Barrotier, Johann Philipp, 164 
Barrett, Charlotte, 260 
Barrington, Daines, 269 

John Shute Barrington, Ist viscount, 

380 

William Wildman Barrington, 2nd 

viscount, 405, 408, 410 
Barrosa, 230 

Bartholin us, Thomas, 225 
Bath, 22, 28, 29, 85, 89, 42, 206, 207, 
261. 276, 277, 409 
Easton, 277 

Bath, colonel, in Fielding’s Amelia, 84 
William Pulteney, earl of, Season- 
able Hints, 389 

Baxter, Richard, 373, 877 ; Saint* s Ever- 
lasting Best, 883 
Bayle, •Pierr^ 117 

Beagle, Sir ^arry, in Colman’s Jealous 
Wife, 89, 90 ^ • 

Beattie, James (ft35-1808), 138, 154, 
155. 847 

Essay on Truth, 155, 848 ^ 

Juigmiht of Paris, 155 
Minstrel, The, 182, 154 
Pastoral^ 155 
. Retirement, 155 
Beauclgrk, Topbam, 2()7 
Beau^psert, Warwickahire, 112 • 
Beaumarig^ 115 

9 w A V 
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Beaumont, Ftaade, 91 « 

— and Fletoher, Knight of the Bum* 
ing Beetle, 220 

Beoket and Ddiorde, booka^en, 191 
Beokford, Biohard, 888 
Bedford, Francis Bussell, 5th duke of, 
246 

John Bussell, 4th duke of, 29, 

404 

Bedlam, 56 

Bedworth aoadeihj, 885 
Beeching, H. 0., Bi^aneie Atterhury, 852 
Behn, Aphra, 72 
Belial, in Paradise Lott, 810 
Bell, Thomas, 269, 270 
Bellaston, Lady, in Fielding’s Tom Jones, 
81, 32, 89 

’Belleville,’ Badenooh, 232 
Ben, sailor, in Congreve’s Love for 
Love, 90 

Benedictines, the, 282 
Benion, Samuel, 886 
Bennet, James, 177 

Mrs, in Fielding’s Amelia, 88 

Bennett, Edward Turner, 270 
Benson, George, 886 
Bentham, Jeremy, 385, 846 
Bentivoglio, cardinal, 291 
Bentley, Biohard (1662-1742), 809 

Bichard (1708-1782), 245, 248; 

Designs for six Poems hy Mr T, 
Gray, 126 

Berkeley, George, 85, 828 ft., 842, 848, 
848, 881 
Berkshire, 356 

Bernier, Francois, Voyage, 110 
Berry, Mary, 249 ff . 

Berwickshire, 823 
Berwyn mountains, 115 
Best, Paul, 877 

Beverley, Mrs, in Moore’s Gamester, 80 
Beyle, Henri, Bacine et Shakespeare, 
181 

Bible, the, 154, 229, 236; Gospels, 865; 

St John’s First Epistle, 309 
Biokerstaff, Isaac (d. 1812?), 71 
Lionel and Clarissa, 89 
Love in a Village, 89 
Maid of the Mill, 89 
Padlock, 89 
School for Fathers, 89 
Biddle, John, 859, 877, 878 
Bigg, Mrs, 119 

Bingham, Joseph (1668«^172d), Origines 
EeeleeiasHcae, 857 . • « 

Biographia Britannica, 184 , 

Birch, Thomas (1705-1766), 294 
CowrtaindTmesof Jhmes landCharlesI, 
295 


into Transactions of GUBnwgan, 

Life of Dr John TiUotsOn, 295 
L{fe of Henry, Prince of Wales, 295 
Memoirs of the Reign of ^Eliedbeth, 
295 

NegotiaHont, 295 \ 

Thurioe papers^ 294 « . 


Birmingham, 159, 160, 168, 176, 187 
Birmingham Journal, 159 
Bishop’s court, Kirk Michael, 859 
Blaokul, Offering, *854 • 

Blackmore, Sir ^hard, 79icl48, 188 
Blaokstone, Sir William (1728-1780), 
275, 499# * ^ 

Blair, Hugh, 227 ff., 824 

Bobert (1699-1746), 138, 144, 147 

(main entry) ; The Grave, 147 
Blake, Bobert, 164 

WilHam, 147, 286 

Blakeney, colonel, 65 

Blamire, Susanna (1747-1794), 458 

Blandford, 94 „ * * 

Blifi], in Fielding’s Tom Jones, 26, 81, 89 
Blue Stockings, the, 261, 268 
Boaden, James, 268, 264 
Boaz, 104 

Bobbin, Tim. See Collier, John 
Boerhaave, Hermann, 164 
Bohn, Henry, 410 •' 

Boileau-Despr^aux, Nicolas, 115 ; Art 
PoStique, 169 ^ 

Boleyn, queen Anne, 27 
Bolingbroke, Henry St John, 1st viscount, 
272, 279, 801, 386 
Bonhill, 86 

Bonstetten, Charles-Viotor de, 184 
Bonwicke, Ambrose (1652-1722), A Pat- 
tern for Young Students, 356 
Booby, lady, in Fielding’s Joseph An* 
drews, 24 |. 

squire, in Fielding’s Joseph An* 

drews, 24 

Booth, in Fielding’s Amelia, 28, 83 

Barton, 21 

Boswell, Alexander, 192 

James (1740-1795), 157, 158, 161, 

164, 167, 168, 172, 174, 176, 181 ft., 
187, 189 ff. (main entry), 200, 207, 
218, 215, 216, 259, 263, 812, 482 
Account of Corsica, 192 
Boswelliana, 193 

British Essays in favour of the Brave 
Corsicans, 192 

Critical Strictures on Mallochs Elvira 
(by Boswell, Erdrine, and Dempster), 
477 

Cub at Newmarket, The, 191 » 

Dorando, 191 ^ 

Elegy on the death of &n amiable 
« young lady, 191 
Essence of the Douglas Cause, 191 
Hypoehrondriack, The, 192 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
194 

Life of Johnson, 181, 184, 186, 189, 
190, 198, 194, 260, 267, 289, 291 
« Memoirs’ (in The European Mgga* 
sine), 198 

No Abolition of Slavery, 198 ^ 

Ode to Tragedy, 191, 198 . 

On the Alarming ^Attempt to infringe 
the Asrticles of the Union, dl68 
On the present state of the Nation, 198 
Songs in the Justieigry Opera, 192 


Hons, 295 
papers, 294 
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Jamii^ the yonnger, 172 
Boiilaiiiyillien^«coimt de. 2d8 
Boulogne, 198, 396 

Bonn, Sbmnel (1699-1754), Addrtto to 
ProU$UmfJ[)iuentert, 380 
Bower, Ardiibald (1686-1766), 115 ; 

•Hiitory of the P^«, 2^, 298 
Bowling, Tom, in Smollett’s Roderick 
Random, 37, 50 
Boyoe, Samuel (d. 1775), 458 
Boyne, battle of, 358 
Bradbury, Thomas, 380 
Bradford, 885 

Bramble, J4atthew, in Smollett’s Hum- 
phrey Clinifkr, 28, 43, 206 
Mrs Tabitha, in Smollett’s Hum- 
phrey Clinker, 43 

Brangntons, the, in Burney’s Evelina, 
64 

Brentford, 385 

Brett, Thomas (1667-1744), 856, 515 
Bridgnorth academy, 885, 387 
Br4;den, Mrs, 61 

Briggs, Idy:, in Burney’s Cecilia, 64 
Brine, held of Bristol academy, 887 
Brisk, Fastidious, in Every Man out of 
his Humour, 50 

Bristol, 165, 236, 237, 268, 269, 322, 
353, 362 ; academy, 887 ; Colston’s 
hospital, 237 ; St Mary Bedel iffe, 236 
Britannia, in Thomson’s Castle of In- 
dolence, 107 

British Magazine, The, 4L 205 
‘British shell,* 143 ^ 

Briton, The, 890 ff. 

Broadley, A. M. , and Secoombe, T., 
Doctor Johnson and Mrs ThraU, 157 
Brockett, Lawrence, 181, 183 
Brooke, Frances (1724-1789), ,426 

Henry (17037-1783), 46, 55, 58 ff. 

(main entry) 

Farmer's Letters, 68 
Fool of Quality, The, 15, 49, 58 ff. 
Qustavus Vasa, 165 
Juliet Grenville, 60 
Brough, Westmorland, 133 
Brown, John (1715-1766), 426 ; The 
Estimate, 133, 136 
lady, 126 

— P. Hume, History of Scotland, 281 
Browne,«Sir Thomas, Christian Morals, 
177 • 

Browning, Elizabeth* Barrett, 141 . 

Bobert, Sordello, 236 

Bruce, Michael (1746-1767), 484 
Brunanburh, 487 
Brut, The, 281 
Bryan, John, 885 
Brynllywaroh academy, 886, 887 
Bgooleuch, Henry Scott, 8rd duke of, 
885 

Bud^ Sir George, 291 
BnolSnghamBhire, 851 
Bnffon, George Ldois Leolero, eomte de, 
185ea ^ • 

BnlL George, 859 • 

John, 29, 182 


BoUen, A, H., 161 
*Bunbuiy, Henry Williain, 215 
Banyan. John, 1, 9, 20, 26, 888 ; Pil- 
grim's Progress, 2 

Burohell, Mr, in Vicar of Wak^eld, 
209 

Burgersdy^, F., 198 
Burgh, William (1741-1808), Enquiry, 
808 ; Political Jl^quisitions, 808 
Burke, Edmund, 63, 64, 207, 215, 262, 
264 ff., 306, 816, 817, 405 ff. 

On the Sublime, 202 
RefUetions, 251, 844 
Short Account of a Short Administra- 
tion, 399 

Thoughts on the Present Discontents, 
503 

Burmann, Peter, 164 
Burnet, Gilbert, 115, 117, 354, 873, 879 
Burnett, James, Lord Monboddo (1714- 
1799), 513 

Burney, Charles, 63, 260, 268 
Burney, Frances. See Arblay, Madame d’. 
Burnham, 117 
Bums, Bobert, 224, 226 
Burrhus, in Eacine’s Britannicus, 119 
Burton, John Hill, Life of Hume, 288, 
284, 289, 293, 821, 323 
Robert, 60 

Bury, Arthur (1624-1718), The Naked 
Gospel, 378 

J. B.. 313 ff., 318 

Busy Body, The, 205 
Bute, John Stuart, 3rd earl of, 41, 181, 
890 ff.. 394, 396, 399, 401 
Butler, Joseph (1692-1752), 351, 858, 
360 ff., 381, 386; Analogy, 361, 362; 
Sermons, .Hril, 362 

Samuel, Hudihras, 896 

Erewhon, 42 

Button, Balph, 385 
Byng, John, 244 
Byrne, Thomas, 196, 197 
Byrom, John, ‘Enthusiasm,’ 350 
Byron, George Gordon, Lord, 152, 154, 
155, 236, 242, 258, 254; Childe 

Harold, SOI 

Harriet, in Bichardson’s Sir Charles 

Grandison, 10, 62 
Byzantine empire, 814 

Cadell, Thomas, 213 
Cadesia, battle of, 281 
Cadwallader, 154 
Caesar, Jnhus, 27, 119, 284, 319 
Oaffyn, Matthiw, 878 
Cain, 876* ^ 

Calamy, Edmund ^1671-1782), 878, 886, 
887; Abridgement of the Life of Baxter, 
874^ Defence of Moderate Conformitu, 
874 iJNistorical Account of my own life, 
877 t 

Calcraft, John, 409, 410 

Calderwdod, Margai^ (1715-1774), 498 

Caledonia, 231 

Caledonian verse, 282 

Cattsta, injftowe’s Fair PeniOhi, 74 
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Oallington, Oomwall, 244 
^Xialton in Oraven, 886 
Oalvin/ John, 870 

CalTinism, 864, 867, 868, 876, 881, 888 
OalTinistio methodists, 864, 865 
Cambridge, 47, 117, 118, 121, 122, 128, 

180, 181, 188, 262, 800, 810, 857, 
859, 860, 897 

Gorpas Ohiieti college, 181 

Gaol, 280 

Jeans college, 842 

King’s college, 117, 248 

Magdalene college, 859 

Pembroke college, 117, 128, 124, 128, 

181, 182, 281 
Petorhouse, 116, 117, 188 
St John’s college, 893 

Cambridgeshire, 280 
Camden, Charles Pratt, 1st earl, 268 
WilUam, 298 

Camelford, Thomas Pitt, let lord, 250 
Camilla Lacey, Mme d’Arblay’s house, 
261 

Campbell, Archibald, 131 

bp of Aberdeen, 355 

George (1719-1796), 347; Disserta- 
tion on Miracles, 848; Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, 348 
•Candor,’ 899, 400, 405 
Cannes, 42 

Canning, Elizabeth, 84 
Canonbury tower, 212 
Canterbury, 862 

convocation of, 860 

Cant’s hall, Burnham, 117 
Canynge’s coffer, 236 
Car&oss, 86 

Capel, of Hoxton square academy, 385 
Capell, Edward, 488 
Carey, Henry (fi, 1743), 71; Chronon- 
hotonthologos, 88; Dragon of WantUy, 
88 

Garlia, in Whitehead’s School for Lovers, 
86 

Carlisle, 198, 852 

Carlyle, Thomas, 42, 66, 288, 815, 816 
Carmarthen, 386 

Presbyterian college, 887 

Carnarvon, Henry H. M. Herbert, 4th 
earl of, 259 
Carnarvonshire, 115 
Caroline dramatists, 108 

poets, 151 

Caroline, qneen^ 274^ B68^ 

Carr4, H., HUtoire de France 288 • 
Garstares, William, 295 * 

Cartagena, 86, 87, 41^ * 

Carte, Thomas (1686-1754), 291, 298, 855; 
History of England, 280; Life of James, 
Duke of Ormond, 2^, 294 , 996 • 

Cai4er, Elizabeth, 171 • * 

•Gataline, Colonel,’ 898 » 

Catalogue Bihliotheeae Harleianae, 166 
Catharine 11, empress of Busdia, 246, 
266, 288 

Catherloiigh, Bobert Knight, earl of (lord 
Luzbor%igh), 272, 278 • ^ * 


Caulah, in Ocklqy’s History of the 
Saraoens, 281 
Causidicade, The, 28 
Cav^ Edward, 162 fL, 175 » 

Cecil, in Kelly’s False DeUgp^, 91 
Celadon, in Thomson’s Seasons, 108 
Celesia, Dorpthea (Mallet; 1788-1796), 
Almida, 86, 489 
Celticism, 230, 296 

Centlivre, Susannah (16677-1728), 71 fl. 
Artifice, The, 72 
Bold Stroke for a Wife, 72 
Busy-Body, The, 72 
Marplot in Lisbon, 72 ^ 

Perjured Husband, fhe,^2 
Wonder, The, "72 

•Gerbera’ (Mrs Schwellenbeig), 260 
Cervantes, Miguel de, 26, 44, 50 ff. ; Don 
Quixote, 25, 40, 51, 52 
Chabot, Madame, 248 
Chalmers, Alexander, 138, 153, 154, 172 

George, 468 

Chambers, Sir William, 199 
Chamier, Anthony, 405 
Champion, The, 23, 24, 27 
Chance, J. F., 295 

Chandler, Samuel (1698-1706), 386; Ctue 
of Subscription, 374; History of Per- 
secution, 374 
Chapelain, Jean, 220 
Chapone, Heater, 171, 270 
Chappell, W., 233 

Charles I, king^of England, 279, 288, 286, 
287, 290, 29 T, 318, 355 

II, king of England, 287, 290, 851, 

873 

Vni, king of France, 308 

of Sweden, 169 

the .Great, 314 

Charlotte, in Goethe’s Werther, 227 

queen, 63, 65, 260 

Chatham, countess of, 276 

William Pitt, Ist earl of, 102, 164, 

190, 250, 256, 263, 272, 273, 888, 
890 ff., 398, 899, 402, 403, 406, 408 ff. 
Chatsworth, 131 

Chatterton, Thomas (1752-1770), 284 ff. 
(main entry), 239 
Bristowe Tragedie, 234 
Consuliad, 399 • 

Elinoure and Juga, 235, 288 « 
Excelente Balade of Charitie * 235 
Rfvenge, The, 23T 

Ryse of Peyncteyning in EngUmde, 237 
Saxon Atchievements, 237 
Songe to JElla, 235 
Unknown Knight, The, 236 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 183, 218, 219, 221, 
223, 227, 236, 239, 241; Knights Tale, 
230; Sir Thopas, 154 • 

Chaunoy, Isaac, 884; Neo-NomianUm 
Unmasked, 377 . 

ChelBum, James (1740?-1801)j^Bemarka 
on... Mr GihborCs Hiitory, 807 
Cheltenham^ 277 •• 

Ohenevix, ^hard, 256, 257 
Cherokee, 57 
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Oierry, Wanoig, 858 , 

^eiwell, «ale of tho, 112 
Chessington ball, 260 
Ohestftr, 309 * 

7 — John, in Bamdhy Budge , 265 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4th earl of, 164, 167.* 173, 176, 188, 
207, 265 ff. (main entry), 369; Letters 
to his GodsoUf 267 ff. ; Letters to his 
Son, 256, 267. 258; ‘The Duty, UtUity 
and Means of Pleasing,’ 258 

Philip Stanhope, 6th earl of, 257 

Chesterton, near Harbury, 112 
Chevy ^h^e, ^19, 2*20, 226 
Che^el, mnois, 176 
Child, F. J., 233 
Children in the Wood, 226 
Chinese Letters, 205, 206 
Chipping Oami^en, 113 
Chorlton, John, 885, 386 
qjuristianity, 7. 114, 308, 309. 313, 317, 
363 

Christie Kirk on the Orene, 223, 226 
Christ’a college, Atteroliffe, 3s6 
Chnrchm, Charles (1731-1764), 40, 207, 
393 ff. 

Apology, The, 395 
Author, The, 897 
Bard, The, 394 
Candidate, The, 397 
Conclave, The, 394 
Conference, The, 397 

The, 396, 397 

Epistle to William Hogarth, 396, 398 

Farewell, The, 397 

Ghost, The, 179, .397 

Gotham, 397 

Independence, 397, 898 

Journey, The, 397 

Night, 395 

Prophecy of Famine, The, 394, 396, 398 
Bosdad, The, 394, 395, 398 
Times, The, 397 

Cibber. Colley (1671-1757), 21, 39, 67, 68, 
81, 92, 216, 428; Apology, 24, 70, 71; 
Careless Husband, 72; Non- Juror, 89 

Susannah Maria, 264 

Theophilus (1703-1758), 24, 86; 

Lives of the Poets, 77, 184 
Oicero, M. Tullius, 159, 197, 319 
Citizen of the World, Letters from a, 53, 
171, l99, 206, 207, 209, 229 
Claire, in l^usseau? La NouvelU Helolse, 
17 

Clairon, Mile, 264 

Clare, Bobert Nugent, 7th viscount, 214 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, let earl of, 
113, 316; History, 280 
Clarissa, in Biobardson’s novel, 2, 7 ff., 
• 17 

Clarke, J. S., 295 
— Matthew, 386 

— — Samuel (1676-1729), 346; Scnp- 
twre Doctrine of the Trinity, 869, 379 
ClavMon, 276 • 

Ol emon tina, in Biohardsonii Sir Charles 
Grandison, IQ 


Clephane, Dr, 284 
Clerke, Gilbert, 369, 377 
Oliefdon. See Cliveden 
Clinker, Humphrey, in Smollett’s novel, 
43 

Clive, Catherine, 22, 254, 264 
Cliveden, 108, 109 

‘Club, The,’ 181, 187, 192, 207, 212, 214, 
260, 261, 264 
Cluvcrius, Philippus, 805 
Clwyd, vale of. 115 

Clytemnestra, in Thomson’s Agamemnon, 
108 

Cobbam, Lady, 126 

Sir Bichard Temple, viscount, 108 

Cock lane ghost, 179, 206 
Cockbum, Henry Thomas Cockburn, 
Lord, Journal, 824; Life of J^rey, 
188 

Cole. Thomas, 385 

William, 249. 255 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 137, 186, 316 
Ancient Mariner, 217, 234 
Christabel, 236 
Kubla Khan, 163 
Lyrical Ballads, 217 
Collection of Original Poems, by the Rev, 
Mr Blacklock and other Scottish Gentle- 
men, 191 

Collier, Jeremy, 70, 72; Short View of 
the.., English Stage, 67 
Collier, John [‘Tim Bobbin’] (1708-1786), 
453 


Collier, Thomas, 377 
Collingtree, 865 

Collins, Arthur (169()?-1760), 600 

Benjamin, 207, 209, 210, 482 

WiUiam (1721-1769). 60. 87, 98, 

182, 138, 142 ff. (main entry), 147, 
149, 153, 150, 164, 183, 186, 230 
Dirge in Cymbeline, 126, 144 
Eclogues, 143 

‘How sleep the brave,’ 143, 144 
Ode... death of Mr Thomson, 109 
Ode to Evening, 125, 143, 144, 218 
Ode to Liberty, 144 
Ode to Simplicity, 128 
Odes, 142 ff. 

Superstitions of the Highlands, 144 
Collison-Morley, L., Giuseppe Baretti, 
159 

Colman, George, the elder (1732-1794), 
77, 89 ff., 211. 214, 430, 489 
Clandestirft Marriage, 91 ff. 

Deuce ts im Him, 90 
English' Merchant, 86 
Jealous Wif^ 99 ff. 

Musical Lady, 90 
P^ilaster, 90 

Polly Honeycombs, 89 ^ 

Colunibus, Chnstopher, 289 
Colyton acldemy, 385 
Commit, Cuthbert. See Tucker, 
Abrsmam 

mons, house of, 3, 84, 94, 163, 244, 
3, 284, 296, 806, 320, • 899, 401, 
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Compleat DevotunUt 856 
Compton, Sir Spencer, 94 
Compton Wynystee, 118 
Congreve, William, 21, 22, 67, 186; 
Love for Love^ 90; Ode to the Queent 
127; The Mourning Bride^ 218 
Coningham, James, 885 
Oonington, John, 124 
ConnoUseur, The, 171, 202 
Constantine the great, emperor, 317 
Constantinople, 891 ' 

* Constantinns Afer,’ 204 
Contarine, Jane, 199, 481 

Thomas, 198, 200, 209 

Con-Test, The, 889, 890 
Conway George, 199 

Henry Seymonr, 245, 249, 261, 899 

. lord. See Hertford, marquis of 

Cooke, W., 195 
Coppin, Biohard, 877 
Corbet, Biohard, The Fairies Farewell, 
288 

Corinthian pillars, 110 
Corneille, Pierre, 68 ; Le Cid, 69 ; Cinna, 
69; Horace, 86 

Thomas, 86 

ComhiU Magazine, 204 
Corniche road, 42 
Cornwall, 77, 198, 244, 865 
Cornwallis, Frederick, 808 
Coromandel, 204 
Corporation act, 374 
Correspondence between Frances Countess 
of Hertford and Henrietta Louisa 
Countess of Pomfret, 274 
Corsica, 190, 192 
Coryat, Thomas, Crudities, 200 
Cosin, John, 860 
Cotswolds, 118 

Cottle, Amos Simon (1768?>1800), 487 
Covent-Oarden Journal, 33, 84, 39 
Coventry academy, 385 
Coverly,^ir Boger, 56 

papers, 66 

Coward trustees, 884 

William, 384 

Cowden Knowes, 283 
Cowley, Abraham, 96, 127, 188, 219, 225 
Cowper, William, 60, 242, 800, 397 
Cox, Sir Bichard, 293 
Crabbe, Georjgfe, 277; The Village, 186 
Crabshaw, Timothy, in Smollett’s Sir 
Launcelot Oreaves, 41 
Cradock, Catherine, 28 * 

Charlotte. See Fielding, Charldtte 

Joseph (1742-1826), Zobeide, 86, 

489 • ^ 

Samuel, 887 

Craftsman, The, 889 ^ 

Craven, J. B., 857 . 

Cra^rrard, George (d. 1748), 500 * 
Crawshaw, Biohard, 869 
Crediton, 875 « 

Crewe, marquess of, 198 
Crisp, Samuel (miso^ed Henry; d. 17^), 
260, 480 • • 

Tobias (1600-1648V 876,»817 ^ 


Critical BevUw, The, 40, 201, 895 
Croaker, in The Oood-NatwPds Man, 211, 
212 

Croft, Sir Herbert, 188 * * 

Croker, John Wilson, 158 •• 

Cromwell, Oliver, 279, 872, 878 

Thomas, €88 * 

Crosthwaite, 386 

Crowe, captain, in Smollett’s Sir Launcelot 
Greaves, 41 
Crusoe, Bobinson, 66 
Cuohullin, 281 
Cud worth, Balph, 845 
Cumberland, snip, 36 o e ^ 
Cumberland, Bichard (1782-1611), ' 90, 
851; West Indian, 92, 214 
Cumming, fiddler, 196 
Cunningham, Peter, 247, 249 
Curchod, Suzanne. See Neoker 

Dacier, Madame, 27 ^ 

Balgetty, Dugald, in Scott’s Legend of 
Montrose, 43 

Dalquhurn, Cardross, 86 c 

Dalrymple, Sir David, lord Hailes (1726- 
1792), 192, 245, 294; AnnaU of Scot- 
land, 290; Inquiry, 310; Memorials 
and Letters, 290 

Sir John (1726-1810), 294; 

Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, 
290, 291 

Dalton, tutor to Lady Hertford’s son, 272 
Damon, in Thom6K>n’B Summer, 104^ 
Daniel, 222 

Mary, 28 

Dante, 9, 220; Inferno, 240 
Darch, Bobert, 886 
Dartmoor, 115 
Dartmouth, 887 

D’Avenant, Sir William, 78 ; The Siege, 
78 

Daventry, 384 

Davers, Lady, in Bichardson’s Pamela, 5 
David, king, 229 
Davies, Evan, 886 

Myles, The Critical History of 

Pamphlets, 166 

Sneyd (1709-1769), 454 

Thomas, 191, 212 

Davis, Henry Edwards (1766-1784], Ha?# 
aminationof,,,Mr Gibbon's Histcfy, 808 

Biohard, 371 ^ 

Davisson, John, 887 
Dawes, Sir William, 860 
Dawsonfield, Westmorland, 886 
Daxara, in Thomson’s Edward and 
Eleonora, 109 

Day, Thomas (1748-1789), 424 
Dayrolles, Solomon, 257 
Deacon, Thomas (1697-1763), 855, 856 a 
Death-Song of Bagnar LodJbrok, 221, 222, 
224 • 

8, 6, *14, 18, 80, 86, 
46, 886 * •• 

Enquiry infb the oeeqeional Conformity, 
874 . 
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Letter 1o Mr Hwe^ 874 • 

MoU FUnden, 48 
Robinson Crueoe, 84 
SHbfteet Waf with the Diseentere^ 874 
Della €^rretta family, in Biohardnon's 
Sir Charles Qrandieon, 11 
Delolme, Jean-Dbois, The Conetitution of 
England^ 296 

Dempster, Oeoiige, 191| 477 
Denania, 237 

Denham, Sir John, Cooper's HiU^ 111 

Depden, Suffolk, 294 

Derar, in Ockley’s History of the SaraeerUf 

281* * . 


Derby, 28 

William Stanley, 9th earl of, 858 

Derbyshire, 131, 886 
Derham, William (1657-1785), Physico» 
Theology^ 846 
Descartes, Ben6, 822, 348 
Desmond, Maurice Fitzthomas, 1st earl 
of, 20 

Destouches, Philippe-N^ricault, 68, 78; 

Philpsophe marU^ 79 
Devonshire, 2, 21, 885 
Deyverdun, George, 811 
Dibdin, Charles, 89 

Dibdin, J. C., Annals of the Edinburgh 
Stage, 192 

Dickens, Charles, 87, 64 ; Bamahy Budge, 
255; Oliver Twist, 49; Pickwick, 45 
Dictionary of National Biography, 269 
Didirot, Denis, 68, 781 79, 81, 264 
De la Poisie Dramatique, 79 
J^loge de Richardson, 17 
Fils Naturel, Le, 79 
Pbre de Famille, Le, 79 
Dilly, Edward, 203 
Diodati, Charles, 122 
Dispatch, in Thomson's Castle of Indo^ 
lence, 106 

Dobson, Austin, 3, 12, 261; Horace 
WalpoU, 245 
Dodd, William, 470 

Doddridge, Philip (1702-1751), 371, 

881 ff. ; Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul, 883 

Dodington, George Bubb (lord Melcombe), 


94 103 

•Dodsley, Robert, 123, 124, 182, 185, 188, 
14<;i67, 170, 177, 245, 271, 273, 456; 
Collection of Poyms, 274 ; Compendium 
of Voyages, 41 

Dodwell, Henry, the elder (1641-1711), 
808, 856, 616 
Dolman, Miss, 278 
Domifiioans, The, 282 
Donne, John, 226 
Doolittle, Thomas, 886 
•Doran, John, A Lady of the last Centwry, 
261, 262; Mann and Manners at the 
4)ourt of Florence, 249 , 

Dorilant, Sir Jc^n, in Whitehead’s School 
for Lovers, 86 
Dwlit 20, 26 * 

Donet, Ohules SMkville,«th earl of, 336 
DooglM caus^ 191 


Douglas, Gawain, 228, 289 

John (1721-1807), 992, 998; 

Criterion, 846, 512 
Dover, 118, 201, 244, 896 
D'Ovly, Chistopher, 405, 410 
Drake, Sir Francis, 164 

, Nathan, Essays iUsutrative of the 

Rambler, 172 
Draper, Mrs Eliza, 47 

Sir WiUiam, 408, 407 

Drawoansir, Sir Alexander, Fielding’s 
pseudonym, 84 
Drngger, Abel, 265 

Dryden, John, 27, 67, 120, 126, 146, 158, 
166, 158, 167, 169, 185, 202, 218, 219, 
221, 226, 282, 898 
Annus Mirabilis, 124 
Fables, 241 
Miscellany, 228 
Palamon and Arcite, 120 
Du Deffand, Madame, 248, 250 
Du Halde, Jean Baptiste, 206 
Dublin, 58,.257, 258, 879, 408 
Mountrath court, 199 
Parliament square, 198 
Reindeer tavern, 199 
Trinity college, 68, 197, 198, 298, 856, 
358 

Duloinea, in Don Quixote, 51 
Dumbarton, 86 
Dumbartonshire, 86 

Dunoombe, William (1690-1769), Brutus, 
82, 439 

Dupont de Nemours, Pierre Samuel, 886 
D’Urfey, Thomas, 233 
Durham, 127 

‘Dusky Night rides down the sky,’ 22 
Dutch literature, 19, 291 
Dyer, John (1700?-1758), 188, 144 ff. 
(main entry), 156 
Country Walk, The, 145 
Fleece, The, 146 

Orongar Hill, 97, 136, 187, 145, 146 
Ruins of Rome, The, 146 


Ealing, 85 
Eames, John, 884 
East Stour, 20, 28 
Easthury park, 94, 108 


Ebrington, 118 
Edda, The, 2(», 228 
Edgar, king of the Engbsh, 111 
Edgcumbe, mount, 115 
Edge-hiU, 112, 113, 271, 272 
y.k g<i wnfth,t Maria, The Absentee, 66 
EdgewGxthstown. 197 
Edffware, 212^ 2^14 
Edial, near Lichfield, 160, 161 
Edinburgh, 40, 42, 56, 87, 94, IM, 
719011.: 200, 201, 280, 281, 288. 2M, 
296, 822, 824, 336; university, 98, 287 
Edinburgh Magazine and Rtoiew, 258 
Edinburgh Review, 178, 282, 289, 820 
Ednam, Roxburghshire, 98 
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Eduoation sooiety of the northern coun- 
ties, 385 

Edward 1, king of England, 129 

Edward II, ki^ of England, 287 

Edwards, Thomas, 810 

Egil Skallagrimsson, 224 

Egkthus, in Thomson’s 108 

Eihm BadUke, m 

Eleanor, in Thomson’s Ediwgird and 
Eleonora^ 108 

Elie de Beaumont, 61 

Eliot, Sir John, 287 
Elizabeth, queen, 174, 287 
Elizabethfui drama, 1, 5, 68, 69, 73, 78, 
86 92 

— 1 English, 180, 236 

period, 142 

^ — poets, 130 

writers, 184, 218, 221, 238 

Elliot, Edward ElUot, lord, 806 
Ellis, Annie Baine, 260 

George (1768-1815), 234, 487 

Elphin, Bosoommon, 196, 197, 199 
EUevirianum, the, 245 
Emily, in BiohardBon*B Sir Charles 
Cfrandisont 10 

Emlyn, Thomas (1663-1741), 386 ; Hum- 
ble Enquiry f 379 
Enfield, William, 385 
England, church of, 287, 351, 362, 359, 
362, 864, 366, 370, 875, 377 fi., 381 
English Historical Eeview^ 295, 409 
English Beviewt 310 
Entiok, John (17037-1773), Latin and 
English Dictionary , 388 ; Spelling 
Dictionary^ 888 
Epsom, 260 
Epworth, 364 

Erastianism, 355, 870, 372 
Ernulphus, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
58,55 

Erskine, Andrew, 191, 477 
Essay mirTragedy (1749), 161 
Essex, 386, 393 
Essex-Head club, 187 
Etherege, Sir George, 67 
Eton, 20, 113, 114, 116, 117, 242, 247, 
272 

Eucharist, the, 354, 360 
Eugenius, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
47, 50 

Euripides, Medea, 124 
European literature, 14, 16, 17 

studies, 176 • ^ 

European Magaeine, 192, 198 * 

Euxydice, 114 r 

Evans, Caleb, 887 , 

Evan (1731-1789), 487 

Hugh, 387 c 

^William, 887 ^ t 

Evesham, vale of. 111 . 

Exeter, 879, 880, 884 

aoadc^, 384 ^ 

meetings, 878 

Eyre, Sir James, 406 « 

Ezekiel, 130c c 


Faith of one Qod Who is only tfie Father, 
378 • 

Falconer, William (1782-1769), ^ 164 
(main entry), 155, 398 ;*The Shipmeeh, 
154 

Falkland islandB, 404 
Fane, Charles Fine, 2n& risoount, 249 
^Fannikin’ ^anny Burney), 260 
Fanny, in Braiding’s Joseph Anirdwe, 

26 

Farquhar, George, 67, 72, 202, 211, 
216 

Farr, Dr, 209 

* Father of Candor, The,’ $99 m ^ 
Fathom, count, in Smollett’s novel, 89 
Faulkener, George, 257 
'Favonius’ (Bichard West), 118, 121 
Fawkes, Francis (1720-1777), 183, 454 
Featherston, of Ardagh, 197, 214 
Felix, Don, in Mrs Centlivre’s The Wonder, 

72 • 

Fellmar, lord, in Fielding’s Tgm Jones, 

89 

Fdnelon, Francois de Sallgnac sfie la 
Mothe, 114, 134 

Fenton, Elijah (1683-1730), Marianne, 
83 

Ferguson, Adam (1723-1816), 285; Es- 
say on the History of Civil Society, 
296, 819; History of the Boman Be- 
public, 296, 819, 320 
Fergusson, Bobert, 226 
Ferret, in SmoClett’s Sir Lawncdot 
Greaves, 41 
Festiniog, vale of, 115 
’Fidget’ (Elizabeth Montagu), 262 
Fielding, Charlotte, 22, 23, 27, 28 
Edmund, 20 

Henry (1707-1754), 16, 20 fl. 

(main entry), 36, 37, 39, 41 50, 

56, 71. 77, 78, 88. 211, 216, 817 
Amelia, 21, 23, 33, 34 
’Apology for the Clergy,’ 24 
Author^ s Farce, The, 21, 22 
Charity, essay on, 24 
Coffee-House Politician, The, 21 
Covent Garden Tragedy, 22, 83 
Don Quixote in England, 22 
Enquiry into the causes of the late 
Increase of Bobbers, 83 • 

’Essay on Conversation,* 23 
Examples of the Interposition of Pro- 
vidence, in the Detection,,. of Murder, 
34 

Good-Natured Man, The, 23 
Historical Begister, The, 23, 84 
Intriguing Chambermaid, The, 22 
Jonathan Wild, 27, 30, 39 
Joseph Andrews, 6, 20, 24 fi., 30, 44 
Journey from this World to the Next, i 
27 

Love in Several Masques, 21 • 

MUceUanies, 21, 23, 26 ff. 

Miser, The, 22 

Mock Doetm , The, 22 •• 

Pasquin, 28,^24^ 84 
Pleasures of the Town, 
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Ptf^saU for erecting a county woifk* 
house 34 

Proposals for making an effectual pro- 
vision for the poor, 84 
Proddked Husband, The, 92 
Temple Beau, The, 21 
Tom Jones, gj 16, 2#, 22, 26, 28 fl., 
89, 48, 89, 92, 272 
Tom Thumb, 22, 26, 78, 88 
Tragedy of Tragedies, 22, 88 
Voyage to Lisbon, 85, 252 
Wedding Day, The, 28 
Fieldug, Sarah (1710-1768), David SimpU, 


- — William, 28 
Findern, Derbyshire, 886 
Fingal, 227, 229, 231, 282 
Finn, Irish tales of, 281 
Finnsburh, 223, 224 
Firmin, Giles, 369 
• Thomas, 377 

Flamboroughs, the Miss, in The Vicar 
of Wakefield, 210 
Flanders, '51, 200 
Flavel, John, 387 
Fleming, John, 385 
Fletcher, John, 91, 145 

John William (1729-1786), 365 fl.; 

Scriptures Scales, 367; Zelotus and 
Honestus, 367 
Fletching church, 312 
Flexney, bookseller, 191 
Flotence, 41, 119, 129, 249, 303 
Floridan peat, 392 

Foote, Samuel (1720-1777), 82, 83, 87, 
317; Maid of Bath, 88; Minor, The, 
88; Piety in Pattens, 214 
Fopling Flutters, 90 
Foppingtons, 90 

Forbes, Bobert (1708-1776), Journals, 


356 


Ford, joint lessee of Drury Lane theatre, 
265 


Fordhook, Fielding’s house, 35 
Fomeron, H., Histoire de Philippe II, 
291 

Forster collection, 263 

John, 195, 201, 202 

Fortescue, Lucy, 118 
*FoBkett, Bernard, 387 
Fostea, James, 381 
Fonlis press, 132 • 

Fox, Charles James, 306 
— Henry. See Holland, Lord 
France, 16, 17, 41, 47, 49, 63, 78, 79, 
116, 119, 169, 182, 200, 219 fl., 261, 
264, 274, 282, 283, 302, 806, 322, 
328, 886, 886, 353, 888 
Francis, St, 867 
* Francis I, king of France, 105 

Philip (1708?-1778), 389, 408, 

«466 ; Letter from the Cocoa-Tree, 390 

Sir Philip (1740-1818), 400, 401, 

405, 408 ff. 

FrAbklin, Thomas (1721^784), 41, 128, 
481; Orestes, 86, 489 * 

FianUand, Richard, 386 


Frederick Louis, prince of Wales, 94, 
96, 108, 110 

Freelore, Lady, in Golman’s Jealous Wife, 
89, 90 

Freeman, Edward Augastns, 818 

Freke, William, 877 

Franeh, the, 40, 256, 26 ^ 28 ^ 294 

academy, 178 

drama, 78, 81, 86, 211 

education, 288 

imigris, 66, 261 

fleet, 291 

history, 288 

institutions, 42 

language and literature, 17, 60, 

69, 71, 90, 114, 120, 128, 136, 173, 
174, 202 ft., 241, 250, 257, 269, 281, 
288 ff., 288 ff., 296, 802, 308, 809, 
818, 316, 817, 819, 828 

novelists, 18 

philosophes, 296 

poetry, 79, 217, 219 

revolution, 43, 59, 261, 818 

'romantics,* 181 

stage, 108 

Frere, John Hookham, Brunanburh, 487 
Fr6ron, E. C., 264 
Froissart, Jean, 133, 135 
Fry, John, 377 

Furctidrc, Antoine, Le roman Bourgeois, 
26 

Fumivall, F. J., 233 

Fy, let us all to the Bridal, 233 


Gaelic literature, 225 

poetry, 229, 230 ff. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, 267 
Gale, TheophiluH, 385 
Gallia Christiana, 282 
Galloway, Lady, 64 
Gandy, Henry, 355 

Garrick, David (1717-1779), 86» 39, 40, 
71, 72, 82, 83, 85 ff. (main entry), 
90, 91, 128, 161, 172, 204, 211, 212, 
214, 215, 260, 261, 263 ff. (main entry), 
268, 895, 405, 426, 439 
Bon Ton, 88 
Gamesters, 86 
Irish Widow, 88 
Lethe, 85 
Lying Valet, 88 
Miss in her Teens, 88 

an^ Colman, The Clatidestins 

^Marrigge. 211 

EvafHarie Violetti, 268 

‘Garriibn, The^’ in SmoUett’s Peregrine 
Pickle, 88# 

Garth, Sir Samuel, 156 
Ganbius, Hieronymus David, 200 
Gauisen, Alice, Percy : Prelate and Poet, 
206 • ^ , 
Gay, John, 80, 84, 102, 202; Beggar's 
Opera, 71, 83; What-d*ye-CaU-it, 88 

John (1699-1745), Disfertation, 842; 

•The Gazetteer, 4()0 

Gellert, Christian Fiirohtegolt, Das Leben 
^ deiSsenwediik^^ Grdyiw von O., 18 
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Stage, 85, 161 
Geneva, 296 

Q«iigiMan the great, 110 
Genoa, 41 

Genoese nobleman, 74 
* Gentle liTer,’ 288 
Gentleman*$ Journal, 168 

Magasine, 144, 169, 161 fl., 168, 

171, 178, 176, 181, 183, 193 
Gentz, Friedrich von, ^806 
Geoffrej of Monmonth, 231 
George I, king of Great Britain, 288 

II, king of Great Britain, 44, 295, 

888 

Ill, king of Great Britain, 66, 

186, 184, 206, 868, 889 ff., 400, 404, 
406 

^ Gedirgian era, 1, 142 
German flute, 198 

— language and literature, 18, 60, 79, 
80, 201, 28% ^ 

poets, 217 

politics, 888 

Germany, 18, 19, 41, 68, 78, 79, 148, 200, 
284, 368 
Oemutiu, 284 

Gibbon, Edward, the elder, 299, 801, 805 

Edward (1787-1794). 216, 240,248, 

280, 288 ff.. 294, 297 ff. (main entry), 
819, 820, 885, 890 

Address (otf Seriptores Herum AngL), 
812 

Antiquities of the House of Brunswick, 
811 

Critical Enquiries concerning the Title 
of CharUs Vlll, 305 
Decline and Fall, 281, 298, 800, 304, 
806 ff., 312 ff., 317, 818 
Essai sur V^ituds de la Littirature, 802 
Introductt^ d VUUtoire Suisses, 
804, 805 

Letters (1814), 299 
Mimoire Justiftcatif, 306 
Memoirs, 279, 289, 292, 207 ff., 302 ff., 
806, 807, 810 ff., 316, 817 
Miscellaneous IForks, 304 ff., 308, 310, 
312 

Nomina Oentesque Anti quae Italiae, 
306 

Observations on the„,VIth Book of the 
Aeneid, 305 

Outlines of the History of the World — 
Ninth Century to Fifteenth, 805 
Private Letters, 299, 801, b06^ 311 
Remarks on BlaoksimFs CommetUaries, 
305 

Vindication of some Passages, 308, 315 
Gibbon Commemoration, Proceedings, 299 
Gibsoi^ Edmund, 228, 226 
Gil Morrice (Percy’s ReUques), ,187 
Gildon, Charles, 146 
Giles, Miss, 409 < 

GUI, Dr, 887 
Gillingham, 25 

Giraldus, 298 '• 

Gladstone, William Ewarf 858,*' 8€1 


Glasgow, 182, 188, 191, 885, 848 

nniversity, 86 

Glasscock, Thomas, 886, 

Glastonbury, 20 

Gloster, earl of, in Thomson’s Edisani 
and Eleonora, 109 
Gloucester academy, 886 
Gloucestershire, 111 
Glover, Arnold, 44 

Glover, Bichard (1712-1785), 148; AdmU 
ral Hosier* e Ghoet, 148, 2^; Atheniad, 
The, 148; Leonidas, 148 
Glover, WUliam, 195 
Gobble, Mrs, in Smollett’s. Sir JMncelot 
Greaves, 41 
Godden, G. M., 29 
Godwin, William, Caleb Williams, 59 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 52, 227, 
228, 282 

Spriiche in Prosa, 52 
Werther, 19, 60 
Wilhelm Meister, 49, 52 
GoUlen Hump, The, 84 
Goldoni, Carlo, 19 I 

Goldsmith, Catharine, 198 
CliarleH, 196 

Henry. 197, 199, 201.205. 207, 209. 

212 

Oliver (1728-1774), 39, 47. 68, 

195 ff. (main entry), 263, 317, 318, 
344 

Adventures of a Strolling Player, 205 
Beauties of English Poesy, 210 
Bee, The, 205, 206, 208 
Captivity, The, 207 
City Night-Piece, A, 205 
Description of an Author's Bedchamber, 
205 

Deserted Village, 134, 212, 213 
Double Transformation, 198, 208 
* Edinburgh, 1753,’ 205 
Elegy on Mrs Mary Blaise, 201, 205 
English Grammar, 210 
Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning, 92, 203 ff., 207, 211 
Essay on the Theatre, 92 
Essays, 208, 210 
Fame Machine, The, 205 
Gift, The, 206 

Good-Natur*d Man, The, 91, 92,, 211, 
212, 214 

Haunch of Venison, JThe, 214, 215 
Herihit {The) or Edwin and Angelina, 
209 

History of Animated Nature, 212 

of England, 212, 293 

of England in Letters from a 

Nobleman to his Son, 207 

of Meckleriburgh, 206 

of Philosophy, 210 

Life of Bolingbroke, 218 

of Richard Nash, 206 

Memoirs of a Protestanf., 203 

of Voltaire, 204, 206 

New Simile,^ The, 208 
Old House, Q New Inn (She Stoops to 
Conquer), 214 
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On th€"T>Mh of Wolfe. SOS • 

>On theiBtage/ S04 
Phifarch*9 Live$, 306 
Poenu for Yt&ng Ladiee. 310 
ItetafOlum, 315 

Reverie tn the Boards Head Tavern. 305 
SomM UUtorf, S12, )18 
She Stoope to Conquer, 91, 197, 214 
TraveUer, The, 128, 170, 201, 205, 207, 
308, 210, 213 

Vicar of Wakefield, The, 15, 25, 44, 195, 
200, 203, 206 ff. 

GoodaU, Walter (17067-1766), A'xamina. 

tion%f khe {Gawet] Letters, 288 
Goodwin, Thomas, junior, 385 
Oorboduc, 70 
Gordale soar, 101 
Gordon, surgeon in Glasgow, 36 
Goring, Charles, Irene, or the Fair Greek, 
161 

0othio architecture, 217, 218, 238 
art, 219 

* Gothic Castle, The,' 245 
Gothi# gospels, 223, 225 

nations, 222 

* Gothic* romances, 233 
taste, 239 

*Gothick’ manner, the, 219 
Gough, liicbard, 255 
Goujon, French cadet, 203 
Gower, John, 239 

Grafton, Augustus Henry Fitzroy, 3rd 
dake of, 138, 402, 401 ff. 

Graham, Thomas, Lord Lynedoch, 230 

of Balgowan, 230 

Grainger, James (1721?-176G), 40, 455; 

The Sugar Cane, 204 
Grampian club, 193 

Granby, John Manners, marquis of, 197, 
403, 407 

‘Grand Council, The,' 403 
Grande Chartreuse, 119, 127 
Grandison, Sir Charles, in Bioliardson’s 
novel, 2. 10, 11, 14. IB, 31. 62 

Charlotte, in Bichardson's novel, 

11 

Graves, Bichard (1715>1804), 273, 275 ff. 
Columella, or the Dittre»$ed Ancluyret, 
276, 277 

• EuaeniuM or Anecdotes of the Golden 

VqU, 277 
Euphroeyne, 275 
Festoon, The, 275 
Plexip^, 277 

ReccSUctione of,„ShensUme, 275 
Spiritual Quixote, 276, 277 
Gray, Dorothy, 116 
PhiUp, 116 

Thomas (1716-1771), 87, 93, 109, 

• 116 ff. (main entry), 147, 149, 155, 
198, 205, 220, 239, 241 ff., 251 

sdgri^na, 119, 120 
Alliance of Education and Government, 
123 

aOd, The, 127 ff., 132, 4136, 137,186, 
225 • 

De Principi§t Coyitandi, 122 


Deeem of Odin, 139, 183; 331, 335, 
337 

BUyy, 118, 128 ff., 128, 183, 185, 186, 
208, 378 

Fatal SUUrt, The, 129, 183, 331, 335 
Hymn to Adversity, 131 

to Ignorance, 121 

Journal in the Lakes, 101 
Letters, 184 

Long Story, A, 126, 137, 182 
Metrum, 181 

Observations on the poems of Lydgate, 
131 

Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat, 
123 

on a Distant Prospect of Elton 

College, 121, 182 

on the Spring, 121 

Odes, 202 

On the pleasure arising from Vieissi- 
tude, 128, 129 
Poems (1898 ed.), 123 ^ 

Progress of Poesy, 119, 127 ff. 

Sonnet on the Death of Richard West, 
121 

Stanzas to Richard Bentley, 12G 
Gray and his Friends, 121 
Great Malvern, 270 

Greaves, Sir Launoelot, in Smollett's 
novel, 41 

Greece, 104, 107, 128, .154, 202, 81H 
Greek drama, 78, 108 

language and literature, 202, 335 

Green, rector of Kilkenny West. 196 

Matthew (IG9G-1787), 137, 188. 

144, 14G (main entry), 156; The 
Spleen, 140 

Grenville Correspondence, 400, 402 
Grenville, George, 399, 402 ff., 408, 409 
Gresset, Jean-HaptiHit-Loais^ 137; Sur 
mn convalescence, 129 
Grew, Obadiah, 885 
Grieve, Mrs, in Foote's drama, 88 
Griffin, W., publisher, 212 
Griffith, lioger, 3H7 
Griffiths, Balph, 40, 201 ff., 206 

Vavasor, 886 

Orignan, chkteau de, 248 
Grotius, Hugo, 291 
Grove, Heniy, 386 
Grub street, 139, 201, 389 
Grub-street Journal, 162 
Quiffardi5re. M. de, 65, 254 
Gpizot, Frfnqois P. G., 314, 317 
Gunnell* DBm, Stendhal et VAngleterre, 
181 • _ 

Guthrie, Wijliam (1708-1770), 163; 

History of England, 291 

• 

HabB))arg, house of, 817 s 

Hackney eicademy, 385 
Hadrian, emperor, 814 
Hafiz,el44 

Hagley park, 101, 102, 118, 115, 150 
Hailes, lord. See Dal^mple, Sir David 
Hales, John Wesley, 233 * 

^Lall-atevensoA John, 47 
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Hallam, Hearjr, 284, 288 
Hallett, Joseph (1628 ?-1689), 884 

Jos^h (1656-1722), 879, 884 

Joseph (16917-1744), 881, 621 

Hamilton, Anthony, oonnt, Mimoirtt de 
Orammont, 245 
— Archibald, 40, 201 

Sir William, 274 

William Gerard, Parliamentary 

Logie, IHl 
Hammersmith, 8, 95 
Hampshire militia, 803, 820 
Handel, George Frederick, Ariadne, 199 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas, 167 
Hanover, 811 

papers, 296 

Hanoverian age, 865 

pretestantism, 862 , 

BticoeBsion, 864, tl4 
Harbury, 112, 271 

Hardcastle, Mr. in She Stoops to Con- 
quer, 214 

Hardinge, George, 244, 248, 260 
Hardwiclm, Philip Yorke, Ist earl of, 295 

Pmlip Yorke, 2nd earl of (1720 -e 

1790), Miscellaneous State Papers, 295 
Hardyng, John, 498 

Hare,>.A. W. and J. 0., Guesses at 
Truth, 218 

Harleian Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, 166 

Harleian Miscellany, 166 
Harley, lady Margaret. See Portland, 
duchess of 

Harley, Mrs, ^ Kelly’s False Delicacy, 
91 

Harlov^e family, in Bichardson’s Cla- 
rissa, 9 

HarriHt, in Colmim’B Jealous Wife, 89, 90 
Harris, James (l7u9-1780), 612 . 

WilBam, 381 

MaoMbn, Frederic, 299, 802, 312, 816 
^3- William, 140 
Hartleborough, 386 

Hartley, David (1706-1767), 346; Obser- 
vations on Man, 842, 848 
Hartson, Hall (d. 1778), 434 
Harvard, 886 

Hastings, Warren, 260, 408 

William Hastings, lord, 291 

Hatchett, William, i2ivat Father, 86 
Hatchway, lieutenant, in Smollett’s 
Peregrine Piehle, 88 
Hatfield, 120 * 

Haverfoidweet, 886 ' 

Hamlieewortb, John, 176, 186, 436 
Hawkine, Bir John, 167, ^168, 161, 168, 
216 ; Life of Johtum, 189, 190 
Hayward, Abraham, More about Junius, 
4(Kh 

Haslitt, William, 48, 118; Lectures on 
the Comic Writers, 44 
Headley, Henry (1766-1788), 465 
Heame, Thomas, 220, 856, 866 
Heartiree, in Fielding’s Jonathan WiUl, 

27 ^ t 

Hebrew language and literature; 229, 28^ 


Heekmondwike academy,' 885 
Hector, Edmund, 159 : 

Hedwoiih, Henry, 877 
Heidelberg, Mrs, in Coknan’s ClandesHns 
Marriage^ 90 ^ 

Hellfire anb, 891 
Henbury, Gloucestershire, 111 
Hendon, 214 
Henley, John, 21 

Samuel, 423 

Henley-in-Arden, 109, 112, 271 
Henry II, king of England, 116, 292 

lU, king of England, 287 

V, king of Enc^nA, 398 ^ 

Vi, king of England, 291 

VII, king -ol England, 283, 284 

VIII, king of England, 184, 290 

Kobert (1718-1790), HUtory of 

England, 290 

Hentzner, Paul, A Journey into Eng- 
land, 246 

Herbert of Cherbnry, lord, Life, 245 
Gdorge, 860, 369 

Hercules, captain, in The Champ' on, 23 
Herd, David (1782-1810), 487 
Herder, Johann GottfriM von, 232 
Hermes, Johann Timotheus, Qeschichte 
der Miss Fanny Wilkes, 18 
Herod, 83 
Herodotus, 135 

Herring, Thomas (1693-1757), 362 
Herrington, Sir Jasper, in Fanny 
Burney’s Wand^er, 65 
Hertford, Francis Seymour Conway, earl 
and marquis of (Lord Conway), 118, 
249, 274 

lady. See Somerset, duohesB of 

Hertfordshire, 120 

Hervey, James (1714-1768), 366 ff., 369 
Contemplations, 366, 866 
Meditations, 124, 8^ 

Reflections, 365 
2' heron and Aspasia, 866 
— — Mary, lady, 248 
Heivor, 228, 224 
Hesperus, 187 ' 

Heywood, Thomas, A Woman Killed 
with Kindness, 73 

Hickes, George (1642-1716), 220, 224 ff., 
229, 366, 856 ; loeJandio grammar^ 
223 ; Thesaurus, 228, 226 / 

Hickman [? Henry], 3g7 
Highlanders, the, 28, 182, 280, 281 
Hill, Aaron (1686-1750). 94; AUira, 
82; Merope, 82, 86; Zara, 81, 82 

G. B., 181, 184, 186, 267, 279, 

289 297 817 

HillBlMrough, Wills Hill, let earl of, 408 

Hinohingbrooke, 183 

History of the Union (1698), 877 

of the Works of the Learned, 176 

Hoadly, Benjamin (1676-1761), 884, W, 
867 

Nature of the Kingdom. „of Ckristj, 864 
Plain ACCOM of the... Saeramenk,'^ 864 
Preservative against... Non-Jurore, 864 
BeasowMsness of Cof^omsty, 874 
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Hoadly, Benjamin (1706-1757 )» 87» 435 

John (1711-1776), 87, 433, 439 • 

Hoare, Prinie, 276 

Hobbflii. Thomas^ 325, 382, 335; The 
Leviathan, 372 
HobBon,*ftml, 377 

^Hody, Humphrey (1659-1707), 854, 516 
Hoga^, WilliamT 22, 2^, 354, 

‘Gin Lane,* 33 
‘Harlot’s Progress,* 24, 75 
‘ Mamage-4-la-Mode,’ 90 
‘Bake’s Progress,* 24 
Holberg, Ludwig, 200 
Holdernesae, Bobect L’Aroy, earl of, 
118 • • • 

Hole, Bichard (1746-1808), 487 ' 
Holland, 203 

Henry Fox, lord,' 888, 389 

‘Holy Club,’ the. 364 
Home, Henry, lord Karnes (1696-1782), 
190, 513 

John (1722-1808), Douglas, 87, 
202, 230, 369 , 

Homer, 27, 128, 167, 180, 188. 240, 
227, *32; Iliad, 2»1, 232, 2+0 . 

Homerton, 384 

Honey com lie, Polly, in Colman*s drama, 
89 

Honiton, 387 
Hood, Thomas, 135 

Hooke, Nathaniel (d. 1763), Account of 
the... Duchess of Marlborough, 319; 
Observations on the Homan Senate, 
81P; Honuin Ilistory0^l9 
Hooker, Bichard, 174, 360 
Hoolo, John (1727-1803), 435; Cyrus, 
87, 439 

Horace, 117, 124, 128, 197, 201; Car- 
mina, 130 

Horae, John. See Tookc, John Home 
Hornecks, Mrs and the Miss, 213 
Horsham, Sussex, 378 
Horsleydown, 382 
Hort, Josiah, 385 

Hortensius, in (jraves’s Columella, 277 
Hosetn, in Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens, 281 
Hottentots, 160 
Houghton, 246 

Howe, John (1630-1705), 379 ; Calm and 
* Sobe^ Enquiry, 378 ; Some Considera- 
tions,* 374 

Howe, Miss, in Biehardson's Clarissa, 
8 17 * 

Hoxion, 384 
Hubba, 237 
Hubbard, John, 884 
‘ Hudibrastics,* 151 

Hughea, John (1677-1720), The Siege 
o/ Damascus, 73 
• Patrick, 197 

Hugo, Victor, 221; Les MislSrabUs, 49; 

metre Dame^de Paris, 218 
Hull, Thomas, 278, 274 
Htm^ David (1711-1776), 41, 87, 190, 
2ob, 280, 281, 282ff. Anain entry), 
288, 291 ff., 296, 2m, 801, 303, 


305, 307, 318, 816 ff., 321 ff. (main 
entiy), 337, 841 ff., 347 ff. 

Dialoff^tes concerning Hatnral Religion, 
324, 332, 333 

Enquiry coneeming Human Under* 
standing, 823, 327, 328, 381, 382 
Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
MomU, 323, 332 
Essays, 322 ff., 362 
Four IHssertatiotis, 324 
HisUfry of Englatui, 40, 283 ff., 289, 
290, 293, 323, 362 
History of Great liritain, 283 ff. 

J setters to Stra/um, 290, 308 

* Natural History of Iteiigion,* 332, 838 
‘Of Miracles.* 332 

‘ Of Morals,' 322 

* Of the Origin of Government/ 384 
. Own Life, 321, 324 

Philosophical Essays, 323 
PoliticAil Discourses, 323 
Treatise of IlunMn Satufr, ‘28‘i, 322 ff., 
330 ff., 336, 342 
Hume, David (1757-1838), 324 
Hungerford academy, 386 
Hunter, Mrs Leo, 277 
Huntingdon, Selina Hastings, countess 
of, 365, 366 ; 

Hurd, liichunl (1720-1H08), 241, "^SO.?, 
516; Letters on Chiralrq and Homanee, 
240 

liushands, J., A Miscellany of Poems by 
Several Hands, 159 

Hutcheson, Frances, 122, 332, 335, 337 

Ibrahim Mollao, in Lyttletoii's Persian 
Letters, 114 
Ibsen, Henrik, 77 
Icelanders, the, 222 

Icelandic langiiugo an^ literature, ^220, 
293 ff. 

Inchbald, Klizabeth, Nature and Art, 49, 
59 , " . # 

IndU, 294, 466 

Indolence, in Thomson's Castle of In- 
dolence, 107 
Iiigleborough, 101 
inny river, 199 
Ipswich, 355 

Ireland, 58, 195, 200, ‘202, 203, 231, 256, 
‘293 

church of, 358 

Irena, a Tragedy, 161 
Irish bookseilerH, 11 
cathoncH, 58 

histor^, 280 

litbriiture, ^96 

music, ^2 

Ossianic poems, 282 

— policy, 403 

^holars, 231 $ 

Irwin, Sidney, 202 
Isaiah, ‘229 
Isocratm, 202 
Ispahan, 114 

Itahan language and literatiire, 159, 264, 
803 , 

• * ' ,36 


E. t. X. 
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Italian opera, 70, 71, 83, 84 
Italy, 19, 41 ft., 47, 104, 115, 128, 200, 
221, 249, 274, 292, 304 

Jaeobins, 119 

Jackson, chaplain, in Foote's drama, 88 
Jacobean dramatists, 108 
Jacobite rising, 261 

Jacobites, 28, 58, 251, 281, 300, 336, 
338, 362, 360 
Jacobites* Joumed; The, 29 
Jago, Kiehard (1715-1781), 110, 271 ff., 
276 

ildam, 112 
EdgeHflh 112, 113. 

The GoldJincheSf 112 
T6 WiHiam ShensUmet esq., 112 
Jamaica, 36 

James I, "king of England, 84, 283, 286, 
290 295 1 

II, king of England, 287, 295, 

361, 878 

'IV, king of Scotland, 198 

prince of Wales (the Old Pretender), 

363 

Stephen, 886 

James's powder, 215 
Japan, 42 

Jardine, David, 386 

Jed valley, 93 ** 

Jedburgh, 93 

Jeffrey, Francis Jeffrey, lord, 188 
Jeffreys, (leorge Jeffreys, lord, 274 
Jekyll, Sir Joseph, 886 
Jenkins, Jm^86 

Mrs Winifred, in Smollett's Hum- 
phrey Clinker, 43 
Jeukinson, Ephraim, 202 
Jennidfs, David, 384 
— -John, 88i 

Jen^s, Soame, Free Enquiry into the 
Nature;, and Origin otEvil, 177 
^JemTngham, Edward (112^1812), 48^ 
Jervas, Charles, 40 ^ 

Jervois, Miss, in Bichardson's Sir Charles 
Qrandison, 11, 18 
* Jessamy Bride,’ the, 218 
Jesuits, 282, 288, 292, 400, 319, 322 
Jesus Christ, 371, 378 
Jewkes, Mrs, iu Bichardson’s Pamela, 5 
Jews, the, 362 

Jingle, Alfred, in Dickens's Pickwick 
Papers, 41 

Jockey club, 191 . 

Johnson, Charles (1679-1748), 89, 435 ; 

Caelia, 80 ' , 

John (1662-1725), 616V T/us Un- 
bloody Sacrifice, 360 i 

Kathauael, 159 

Samuel (1649-1703), 855, 464,^ 517; 

Jtlian the Apostate, 351; BefiectUne 
on the History of Paseivef; Obedience, 
861 

Samuel (1691-1778), Hwrloth- 

rumbo, 463 

Samuel (of Shrewsbury), 463«^ 

Samuel (of New ^ork)^468 


Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784^ 86, 89,48, 

' 63, 64, 66, 95, 96, 120, 124, 188, 140, 

146 ff., 149, 157 ff. (^ain entry), 
198, 201, 206 ff., 410, 212 0., 281, 
252, 265, 260, 262, 263, 2JM ff., 274, 
285, 289, 290, 312, 315, ’856, 363, 
892, 397 ff., 406,407; Bi-Centenary. 
Festival Reports, 161, 180 
Account of the Harleian Library, 166 
Charles of Sweden, 162 
Choice of Life, The, 178 
Compleat Vindication of the Licensers 
of the Stage, 165 

Considerations on the Com J^vos, 181 
Dictionary of the Ev^lisK Language, 
167, 169, ITS ff., 177, 184, 187, 205, 
.360^ 

Dictionary (abridgement^ 177 

* Dissertation on Pope's Epitaphs,* 183 
^Easy Writing,' 178 

* En)^ging in Pqliticks with H n, 

181 

flssay on Epitaphs, 164 
Essay on... Small Tracts, 166 
Falkland*s Islands, 181 
False Alarm, TKe,^ \%l, 182 
Friendship, An Ode^ 168 
Pvfaidc ffcaur^i' post Lexicon Ahglieanum 
auctum et emendatum, 177 , 

* Grammar of the English Tongue,' 

176 

* Hard Words,' 178 

* History of the English Language,' 

176 a 

Idler, The, 171. 178, 179, 184 
Irew, 86, 161, 162, 170, 181 
Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland, 181, 194 
Life of Cpllins, 126 
Life ^ Denham, lOT"^ 

L{fb of Gray, 188 ‘ 

Life of Milton, 161 
Life of Pope, 168, 186 
Life of Prior, 162 

Life of Sqvage, 162, 166, 166, 169, 
170, 183 

Life of Thomson, 96 
Lives of the Poets, 165, 172, 182 it., 
29^ 

London, 136, 168, 172 
Marmor Norjfoldense, 165 
Miscellaneous Observations wn the 
Tragedy of Macbeth, 167 
Patriot, The, 181 

Plan of a Dictionary of the English 
lAtngvage, 167, 178, l74, 176 
Prayers, 170 

Prince of Abissinia. See Rasselas 
Proposals (for an edition of Shake- 
speare), 177, 460 

Proposals (for printing the Harleihki 
Catalogue), 

Proposals (for printing the Harteum 
Miscellany), 166 ^ 

BambUr, The, 11, 157, 160, UO ff., 
175, 17h. 181, 187, 188, 192,^05 
Basselas, ft, 159, 172, 178, 179 
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Shaha^eSre, 172. 179, 180, 186 • 

*8u^cieiu^ of the English Language,* 

Toxatiim no granny, 181, 182 
To Mim Hickman, playing an the 
Spinnet, 168 

• Trans, of Pope's Meooiah, 168 
Urbane, nuHis fe$$e labaribue, 163 
Vanity of Human Wi$he», 160, 167 ff., 
178 

Vereee (on the opening of Qarrick's 
theatre), 136 

Vision of Theodore, the Hermit of 
Temriff^, 170 

Voyage to Abyssinia, 159, 176, 170, 
187 

Written at the request of a gentleman, 
168 

‘Young Authour, The,* 167 
Afemoirt of the Life and Writings of 
Johnson, 177 
3(9lie, Timothy, 386 
Jones, Henry (1721-1770), The Earl of 
Esser^SO, 435 

Cniver, 196 

Samuel, 386, 387 

Tom, in Fielding's novel, 30 flf., 

89 

William, 378 , 

Jonson, Benjamin, 50, 219, 220 ; Oberon, 
429 

Jorrooks, Mr, in Handley Cross, 111 
Jourtml Itritannique, 17]L 
Julian, emperor, 27, 31n 
Junia, in ilacinVs Hritannieus, 119 
Juniper hall, 63, 261 
'Junius,' 133, 182; Letters, 305, 399 ft,, 
455 

Junius, Francis, 223, 225 
Juvenal, 21 ; Third Satire, 169 

Karnes, lord. See Home, Henry 
Kant, Immanuel, 333, 348 
Keats, John, 122 
Keble, John, 369 
Kelly, Cornelius, 197 

Hugh (1739-1777), 90 fl. 

Clementina, 91 
False Delicacy, 91, 92, 212 
Jdan of Iteason, 92 
School for Wives, 92 
Word \o the Wise. 91 
Kendal academy, 886 • 

Kennett, Basil, 319 

White (1660-1728), 356;. The 

Parochial Antiquities of Ambrosden, 
354 

Kent, 249 
Kerr, John, 385 

i^rsey, John, DicUonaritan Anglo-hritan^ 
nicum, 236 
Eessnek, 133 
KibWorth academy, 884 
Eiftsgate, Glonoesfisrshire, 111 
Kilkedity West. 196, 207 ^ 

Killaloe, bishopric of, 257 # 

Kimoote, near Lutterworth, 112 


King Estmere, 233 
King, William, Origin of Evil, 842 
King's Head society academy, 384 
Kingston-ufHMi-Thames, 300 
Kingussie, 230 

Kinnoul, Thomas Hay, 8th earl of, 408 

Kippis, Andrew, 384 

Kirk Michael, 359 

Kirkcaldy, 335. 336 

Kirkpatrick, John, 385 ^ 

Kirkstall abbey, 131 

f lopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb, 18, 282 
night o| Arts and Industry, in Thom- 
son's Castl^ of Itidolence, 107 
Knight, Henrietta. See Luxborough, 
lady 

Bobert. See Caiberlough, earl of 
Knolles, llichard, History of the Turks, 
161 

Knowle, 150 

Knowles, Sir Charles, 40 

John, 877 

Kyrle. John. 277 

La ChaiiHs^c, Pierre Claude Nivelle de, 
68. 79 

La Fl^chc, 282, 322 

La FUndi^re, J. W. See Fletcher, John 
William 

La Fontaine, Jean do, 202 
La H^he, Sophie, Geschichte des 

Friiuleins von Sternheim, HJ, 

Lady*s Magazine, The, 205, 206 
Ijafayette, Conitesse La Princesse de 
Cltves, 58 . 

Laiug, Malcolm, 229, 232 
Lake school, 363 

Lakes, thcr; 433 ^ 

Lamb, Charles, 78, 216, 242, 358 
Lament of Undr an. The, 228 ^ 

Lancashire, 358 

liancaster, liousaijDf, 254 ^ 

Lailtastrian writers, 291 
Land of Cockayne, The, 225 
Langer, Ernst Theodur, 811 
Langhortio, John (1735-1779), 455 
Langley, Henry, 387 
Langtoii, Bonnet,^ 207, 215 
Languish, Lydia, in Hhoridan's liivals, 
89 

liardner, Nathaniel (1684 1768). 380, 381, 
513; Credibility of the Gospel History, 
846 

Lascelles, Antie, 36 
Latlkim aknsilouse, 358 
Latimer, Hugh, 365 

l4ttin language ana litcratore, 14, 97, 133, 
137, 158, 1597163, 178, 187. 188, 205, 
225. 267. 276, 289, 308, 836 
— poets, 119 a 

lerset 159, 177 

Lauder, William, 175 

Lausanni, 298, 801, 302, 304, 811, 312 

Lavington, John, 384 

Lavinia, in Thomson's Autumn, 104 

Lav% Edmund, 181, 342 • 

Yi]!iam,^854, 366; A Serious 
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Catt, 860, 862; The AheobOe Unlawful- 
ne$i of the Stage ^ 70 
Laye of Helgi, 228 
Le Clero, Jean, 177 

Le Fevre, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 

64 

Le Grand, Joachim, 160 
Le Kain, Henri Louis, 264 
Lear, King, 265 

Leasowes, 149, 271, 276, 276, 278 
Leconte de Lisle, Oharles-Marie, ' 



Lee, Nathaniel, 67, Ih;' Brutus, 82 
Lees, Abrahatei, 384 . 

Leeward islands, 95 


Leger, Augustin, John Wesle^ Last Love, 
868 

Leghorn, 43 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm von, 220, 812; 
A nnales imperii occidentis Brunsvicenses, 
811 

Leicestershire, 169 

Leland, Thomas (1722-1785), History of 
Ireland, 293 

*Lond me Half-a-Crown,’ 206 
Lennox, Charlotte, 'The Female Quixote, 
176; Shakespear Illustrated, 175 

Esm^ Stewart, earl of, 288 

Leonora, in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, 
30 

Losage, Alain-Ben5, 17, 216; Gil Bias, 
37 

Leslie, Charles (1650-1722), 855, 356 
Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, Miss Sara 
Sampson, 70, 79 
Leti, Gregorio, 291 

Letter concerning Libels, Wstrrants, etc., 
399 

— to The Public Advertiser, 399 
Letters between the lion. Andrew Erskine 
and James Boswell, Msq,, 191 
Leven, vale of, 36 ** 

Levett, Robert, 187 

Lewis, David, Miscellany, 145 

Matthew Gregory (*Moiik’ Lewis), 

223 

Leyden university, 21, '22, 200, 390 
Luinoourt, duo de, 66 « 

Liberty, in Thoinson’s poem, 104, 107 
Libius Disconitis, 233 
Licensing'^ act, 23, 24 
Liohiield, 158 ff. 

Lien Chi Altangi, 206, 20> 

Life of James II, 295 • • • 

LiUiburlero, 233 • • 

LiUo, George (lOOS-lf^^, 68, 73 ff., 92 
Arden of Feversham, to, 84 
Britannia and Batavia, 78 « 

Ghristian Hero, The, 77 ^ 

^tnerick, or Justice Trirnyphaut, 76 
Fatal Curiosity, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84 
London Merchant, or The Bjstory of 
George Barttwell, 73 ff., 78 ff., 84 
Marina, 78 • 

Silvia, ^3 • « 

Limerick, 298 f * , 


Lmooln, 387 

Henry Fiennes Clintom 9th earl of, 

244 ^ 

Lindsey, Theophilus, 360 * 

Linley, Elizabeth, 88 *« 

Thomas, 265 

Linnaeus (Car> Linn4),* 136 
Linton, Kent, 249 
Lisbon, 35, 91 
Liskeard, 306 

Lismahago, captain, in Smollett’s 
HumphreyClinker, 38, 43 
Lissoy, in Westmeath, 196, 209, 212 
Literary xlnb, 91, 181, 9P7 • ^ 
Literary Magazine, 177, 181, 203 
Livy, 119, 197 
Llangynwyd, 386, 387 
Lloyd, Charles (1735-1773), 399 
Pierson, 394 

Robert (1733-1764), 394, 395, 465 

Llwynllwyd, 386 ^ 

Lobb, Stephen, 377, 886 

Theophilus, 385 

Lobo, Jerome, 160, 179 ^ 

Locabara, 237 
Lochlin, king of, 231 
Locke, owner of Norburv Park, 261 

John, 122, 296, 324 ff., 332, 342 ff., 

347 ff., 350, 378. 379, 386; Letters on 
Toleration, 372 
Loda, spirit of, 228, 229 
Loftus, Smyth, Reply to the * Reasonings 
of Mr Gibboti^mH 

Lofty, in The Good-NatuFd Man,' 211, 
212 

Loir, river, 282 

London, 2, 21, 23, 28, 36, 36, 39, 42, 77, 
87, 94, 120, 149, 167, 160, 161, 169, 
182, 192, 193, 200, 237. 261, 262, 
276 ff., 296, 303, 305, 307, 311, 312, 
323, 324, 344, 35(v 358, 375 ff., 382, 
385 ff., 391, 394, 404, 408, 409 
Arlington street, 243, 246 
Bankside, Southwark, 201 
Barbican chapel, 381 
Berkeley Hi|uare, 246, 248 
Blackfriars bridge, 179 
Bolt court, 187 
Brick court, 212 

British museum, 95, 181, 253, 296 • 

Charterhouse, 364 / 

Chelsea, 39 

Clapham, 385 

Clerkenw'ell, 385, 390 

College street, 300 

Oomhill, 116 

Covent garden theatre, 89, 91, 211, 
212, 214 

Crown iim, Islington, 212 

Dorset gardens theat^ 70 • 

Downing street, 36 

Drury tame theatre, 21, 40, 70, 7^ 85, 
87 ff., 91, 161, 167, 209, 212, 

Fish street hill, 201 

Fleet, th% 393, 395 s» 

Fleet stmet, 206, 207, 897 
Fulham, 12 ^ 
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Gemrd street. 213 « 

Goodman's fields theatre, 21 
Green Arhoar court. 204 
Haiifpstead, 21% 

Hajiu«f%et, 87 

theatre. 21, 23 

* Hij^hgate acadefiiy, 885* 

Hill Rtreet, 262 
Holborn, 191 

Hoxt tn square academy, 385 
Inner Temple lane, 207 
Islington, 207, 212 

academy, 385, 386 

JewiiPstmet ,«385 
Lambeth palace, 223 
Lincoln’s inn, 362 
Little Britain, 385 

Old BaUey, 204, 206 

theatre, 23, 87 

London academy, 386 
^^iddle Temple, 23 
Monmouth house, 39 
Moorfields, 385, 386 

9 academy, 384 

Newgate, 27, 351 
l*aU Mall, 266 
Parson’s green, 12 
Paternoster row, 201, 202 
Pinners* hall, 377 
Poor Jewry lane, 381 
Portman square, 262 
liopemakers’ alley, 385 
St^ugusti tie’s, 377 m 
St John’s, Westminner, 393 
St Margaret Pattens, 294 
St Paul’s cathedral, 358 
St Paul’s churchyard, 205 
St Paul’s school, 408 
Salisbury court, 201 

square, 12 

Salters’ hall, 877, 379, 380 
Somerset place, 266 
Surgeons’ hall, 204 
Temple, the, 212, 358 
Temple church, 215 
Tenter alley, 384 
Tower, the, 352 
Turk’s Head inn, 215 
Tyburn, 351 

• Victoria and Albert museum, 263 
Waif^ing academy, 385 
WeU Close squam, 884 
Westminster, 29, 33, 351, 352, 393; 394, 
397 


abbey, 187, 232, 265 

school, 300, 393 

Whitehall, 307 
Wine Ofiice court, 206, 207 
London Chronicle^ 177 
Magazine, 192 


Long* 

^hammed, 281 
Longford oonn^^ 195 


(1680-1770), Life of 


Lonmns^ 144 
LorS^ I 


house of, 192, 246,^97 

Lorimer, of Hoxtou square fioademy, 385 
Louis XIV, kit^g of France, 105 


Louis XVI, king of France, 306 

XVIIl, king of France, 361 

Lotmper, The, 55 

Lounsbury, T. B., Skakeepeore and 
Voltaire, 81, 82 
Louvain, 200 

Lovelace, in Hichardson’s Cl^trieta, 8, 17 
Lovibond. Hlward (1724-1775), 455 
Lowe, John (1750-1798), 456 
U. W., 67 

.Lowndes, W. T., UibliogniphorU J/antiaf, 
410 

Lowth, Bobert, 136 
l 4 )wthcr. Sir James, 131 
Lucas, Thomas, 387 
Lucianic reverie, 205 
* Lucius’ (Junius), 403, 410 
LucklesK, in Fielding’s Pleaturee of the 
Town, 21 

Lucy, in Sheridan’s RivaU, 89 
‘liuitprandus,’ 204 
Luinley, Kliasa, 47 

Lumpkin, Tony, in Goldsmith’s She 
.Stoops to Conquer, 206, 214 
Lutterworth, 112 

Luxborough, Henrietta Knight, lady 
(d. 1756), 271 ff.. 277, 278 

lord. See Catherlougli, earl of 

Lyce, an elderly Lady, 7*a, 168 

Lyourgus, 59 

Lydgate, John, 239 

Lydia, in Jago’s Edge- II Hi, 113 

Lye, Edward, 225 

Lyme Dor8<*t, 887 

KogiH, 20 

Lyinington, 306 

Lynedoch, lord. See Graham, Tbomae 
Lynn (King’s), 244 
Lyrical lialladt, 234 
Lyttloton, Charles, 247, 251 

George Lyttloton, lord (1709-1778), 

29, 34, 36, 39, 94, 95, lOO, 102 ft., 110, 
113 ff. (main entry), 262, 268, 292 
Dialoguet of the Dead, 20, 114, 115 
Ilittorq of Henry II, 114, 292, 311 
Monody, 113, 114 

Obeervatioiis on the Conversion of St 
Paul, 114 

Pereian^Lelters^ 114 
Progress of Lave, 114 

Sir Thomas, 113 

Lyttletons, the, 273 
Lytton, Lord, Pelham, 39 
• 

MaSaulayf Ofitharine (1731-1791), 5b2 
Macaulay,* lord, 153, 242, 243, 298, 
316, 320 ^ 

Maeoormick, Joseph (1733-1799), 508; 

Stgte Papers and Letters, 295 
Bl^cCowl, Finn, 231 m 

MacGaussi^, actor, 118 
Maegregor, kbUcolm (William Mason), 898 
Maclntaro, Hector, in The Antiquary, 
231 ^ 

Magkenzie, Henry (1745-1881), 46, 55 ff. 

Mia de Rouhigni, 67, 58 • 

^ Man^f^Feeltkg, 15, 55 ff. 
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Maekenssie, Henry (eonttnueit) 

Man of the World, 67 
Prince of Tunic, 65 
Maeklin, Charles, 85 
Maokahane, in Smollett’s Roderick Ran* 
dom, 87 

Maepherson, James (1736-1786), 55, ISO, 
222, 227 if., 230 ff. (main entry), 234, 
237, 320. See, alco, under Ossian 
Berrathon, 227 
Carrie*thura, 228 
Oath-Loda, 130 
Death of Ocear, The, 280 
Fingal, 137, 226. 231 
Fragmentc of Ancient Poetry, 280 
. Highlander, The, 230, 238 

HUtory of Great Britain, 232, 295 
Hunter. The, 287 
Iliad (translation), 232 
Introduction to the Hictory of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 295 
Original Paperc, 295 
Temora, 281 
Maorobius, 205 
Madeley, 365 
'Magna Lillipntia,’ 163 
Mahomet, 281 

Maintenon, Madame de. 135 
Maitland, Samuel Boffey, The Dark Ages, 
288 

Malap^p, Mrs, in Sheridan’s Rivalc, 90, 
91 

Malden, John, 887 

Mallet. David (17057-1766), 94, 107, 109, 
801, 487; Rlvira, 191 

Paul Henri (1730-1807). 489 ; /«- 

troduction h Vhictoire dn Dannemarc, 
225; Mythology of the Celtes, 202 
Malone, Edmund, 181, 194, 201, 465 
Malthus, Thomas liobert, 276 
Malvern, 134 
Malvina, 227, 229 
Man, isle of, 193 

Man in Black, in Goldsmith’s Citizen of 
the World, 198, 206 
‘Man of Boss’ (John Kyrle), 277 
Man of the Hill, in Fielding’s 7'om 
Jones, 80 

Manchester academy, 385, 386 
Mangin, Edward, Essay on Light Reading, 
195 

Manilla, 403 

Mann, Sir Horace, 245,'^247, 249 fP., 253, 
256 • , 

Manning, William, 378 * ' 

Mansfield Woodhonse, jl57 * * 
Mansfield, William Murray, first earl of, 
285, 875, 399, 404, 405 
Mant, Biohard, 238, 240 » 

Mar^mont, Hugh Hume, 8rd e^l of, 

Maria, in Lillo’s George Barnwell, 75, 79 
Marie-Antoinette, queen of France, 251 
Marivaux, Pierre C. de C. de, 68, 89; 
Jeu de V Amour, 79; Marianne, 8,«26; 
Paysan Parvenu, 26 * ‘ • 

Market Bosworth, 169 ^ * t ^ 


ifarmontel, Jean-Franqois, 264; Contec 
Moraux, 57 I 

Marot, Clement, 105 • • 

Marplot, in Gentlivre’s Busy*Bjgdy, 72 
Marprelate, Martin, 867 * 

Marryat, Zephaniah, 384 ^ 

Marteilhe, Jea&, MemSirs, 203 
Martin, Samuel, 396 
Marwood, in Lessing’s Miss Sara Samp* 
con, 76 

Mary, queen of Scots, 288, 289 
Mason. William (1724-1797), 120, 122, 
128, 126 ff., 136 (main entry), 137, 
244, 248 ff.. 398 • • 

Caractacus, 136 
Elfrida, 136 
Isis, 136 

Life of Gray, 190 
Musaeus, a Monody on,,, Pope, 136 
Masson, David, 122 

Masters, Bobert, 255 ^ 

Mathias, Thomas James (17547-1835), 
489 

Matilda, in Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, 
61 

Matthews, Miss, in Fielding’s Amelia, 
33, 34 

Maty, Matthew (1718-1776), Journal 
Britannique, 173; Memoirs of Lord 
ChesterfieU, 259 

Paul Henry, 302 • 

Maynard, Sir John, 373 

Mayor, John £.%p., 356 • 

Maze Pond school, 382 
Medalle, Mme (Lydia Smollett), 47 
Medici, the, 303 
Medmenham abbey, 391, 394 
Melford, Jerry, in Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker, 43 

Melford, Lydia, in Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker, 43 

Mimoires LitUraires de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, 291, 292, 311 

Memoirs of the Society of Grub*street, 162 
Menai straits, 115 
Mercure Galant, Le, 163 
Meredith, Sir ^wland, in Bichardson’s 
Sir Charles Grandison, 11 
Merionethshire, 115 

Merriok, James (1720-1769), 456, ' 

Metastasio, Pietro, 161 • 

Meteren, E. van, 291 
MicHel Angelo, 266 

Mickle, WilHam JuUus (1735-1788), 456 
Miokleham, 261 
Mickleton, 271 

Middle Ages, 217 ff., 287, 288, 355 
Middle English. 225 
Middlesex, 29, 860, 385, 391, 899, 404 
Middleton, Conyers (1686-1750), 188, 262 , 
308; Life of Cicero, 319; Miceellaneouc 
Works, 819 c 

Mill, James, 342 « 

Miller, Anna, lady (1741-1781K 27Z 456 

Jame^ (1706-1744), Mahomet, 81, 

438, 439 * 

Sanderson, 271, 2?3 




Ifilles, Jeremiah, 255 * 

Millwood, i% Lillo’s Otcrge Barnwell^ 75, 

76 • • 

Milman^Jienry Hart, 814, 317 
Milner, 201 

• Joseph (1744-1797), Gi6don*s Ae- 

count of Christianity considered^ 309 
MUtoD, John, 1. 96 ff., 101, 102, 105 ff., 
109, 110, 113, 120, 127, 134, 143. 
145, 148, 149, 155, 224, 232, 235, 
239, 240, 3ai, 378, 383 
Areopagitica, 372 
Cornyff 238 

Epitapkfiim ^arnonis, 1 22 
Jl Penseroso, 97, 238 
L\AlUgro, 97 
Lycidas, 114, 185, 1H6 
Paradise Lost, 112, 185, 266 
Poems upon several occasions, 238 
Milton Keynes, 351 
Minim, Dick, in Johnson's Idler, 178 
Minos, 27 
Mirror, The, 55 

Mirzajiin Lyttleton's Persian Letters, 114 
Misaubin, John, 22 
Mitford, John, 119 

William (1744-1827), History of 

Greece, 320 
Moffat, 230 
Mogul, the great, 110 
Mohammadan religion, 313, 314 
Mohammadans, 377 
Moll4re, J. 13. P. de, #B, 202 
VAvare, 22 
V&tourdi, Ti 

Le M4decin Malgri Lui, 22 
Le Misanthrttpe, 226 
Monboddo, lord. See Burnett, James 
Monitor, The, 388 ff. 

Montagu, Charles, 243 
Edward, 202 

Elizabeth (1720-1800), 261. 204, 

268; Essay on Shakespeare, 262 

George. 243, 245, 249, 251 

lady Mary Wortley, 273, 274 

Matthew, 261 

Montaigne, 50 
Mont-Genis, 115 

Montesquieu, Charles de Becondat, baron 
* de,^14, 135, 206, 334; Consid4ratiorts, 
304 f Esprit des Lois, 123, 296 
Monthly Jteview, 40, 171, 176, 201 ff. 
Montrose, James Graham, first duae of, 
94 

Moor, John, 387 

Moore, Edward (1712-1757), 81, 92; 
FoundUng, The, 80; Gamester, The, 80, 
81; Gil Bias, 80 

John (Jl. 1721), 387 

• John (1729-1802), Zeluco, 38 

Moravians, 60, 850, 864 
Mdke, Hannah (1745-1833), 250, 251, 
267 ff. (main* entry); Memoirs, 184; 
SmiMibUity, 268 ; Sir Eldred, 213 

: Sarah, 268 • 

Sir Thomas, 184 • 

Moreton Pinckney, 271 


Morgan, in Smollett's Roderick Bandom, 
37 

J., Phoenix Britamneus, 166 

Morin, Lewis, 164 

Morison, J. C., Gibbon, 300, 304, 305, 314 
Morose, in Jonsoo's The Silent 
50 

Morris, William, Sir Peter //ar/xionV End, 
217; The Defence of Guenevere, 217, 
220 

MorU ^Arthur, 218, 228 
Morton, Charles, 886 
Morven, 222 
Moses, 130 
Mutteuz, Peter, 163 
Muggins, Dick, 199 
Mugglcton, Ltidowicke, 377 
Mulso, Hester. See Chiiponet Hester 
Munro, H. A. J., 125 
Muratori, Ludovico Antonio, 220, 311, 
312 

Murdoch, Patrick, 105 
Murphy. Arthur (1727-1805), 28, 89, 163, 
189, 264, 389. 390. 393, 439 
All in the Wrong, 88 
Grecian Dnngkter, 88 
No One*s Enemy hut his Own, 86 
Orphan of Chhia, 86 
School for (humlians, 88 
Upholsterer, The, 88 
Way to keep him, 88 
Zenohia, 88 
Murray, Grace, 368 

Munaus, Johann K. A., Orandison der 
Zweite, 19 

Musgrave, provost of Oriel, 270 
Miisidora, in Thoiiison’s Summer, 104 
•My Uncle Toby,' 206 

•N , Miss,' 274 

Nal>oth'H vineyard, 150 
Nantfis, e<lict of, 203 
Naples, 254 

Napoleon I, C'mperor of the French, 27, 
227 

Narcissus, in liacine's Itritannicus, 119 

Natland, near Kendal, 386 

Necker, Bnzanne, 264, 302, 307 

Nelson, lloixTt, 356 

Nereus, in Horace's Carmina, 130 

Nero, 119, 317 

Nestor, 51 

Netherlands, the, 291 
Nq|.ley abb^, 132 
Nettlebefl academy, 885 
Mew Etfsland, liM 
New Review, 4102 

NewViery, Francis, 207, 209. 210, 215 
— John, 41, 205, 207 ff. 

New^tle, Thomas Pelham- HollcdF duke 
of, .35, V>6, 388, 890 
Newoome, Henry, 385 
Newington Green academy, 885, 386 
Newman, John Heniy, S6B, 369 
N#wton, Alfred, 269 

134, 319*, 373, 379, 

A 384f 342 

w A 
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Newton» John* 865 
Nice, 41, 42 

NiehoUfl, Norton, 133, 134 

John, 184, 358; Literary Ante- 

dotee, 180, 244, 248; Literary IUub- 
tratiom, 260 

Nieawentyt, Bernhard, The Beligume 
PhUoiopheTf 846 

Nightingale, in Fielding’s Tom Jonee^ 32 

Nightingale^ ehip, 2Q3 

Nile, river, 160 

Nixneguen, 222 

Nimrod, 110 

Ninewells, Berwiokshire, 323 

Nivemaifl, doo de, 250 

Norbuiy park, 260 

None literatnre, 129, 132 

North Britain, 174 

North Bnton, The, 41, 261, 390 ff. 

North end, 12 

Frederick North, lord (2nd earl 

of Gnilford), 806, 403, 404 
Northampton, 882, 384 

Charles Compton, 7th earl of, 118 

Northamptonshire, 271, 866, 377 
Northumberland, Elizabeth, countess of, 
209 

Norval, in Home’s Douglae, 87 
Norway, 222 
Norwich, 385 

* Notre Dame des Roohers,’ 248 
Nottingham, 387 
Noval, theologian, 877 
Nugent, Robert Nugent, earl (1702-1788), 
456 

Nye, Stephen, 877 

Oakly, Charles, in Colman’s Jealous 
Wife, 89, 90 

Mr, in Colman’s Jealous Wife, 

89, 90 

Mrs, in Colman’s Jealous Wife, 89 

Oakum, in Smollett’s Roderick Random, 
87 

Obadiah, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 50 
Occasional Conformity Act, 873, 874 
Ookley, Simon (1678-172(h, Conquest of 
Syria (Histoiy of the Saracens), 280, 
281 

O’Cutter, captain, in Colmau’s Jealous 
Wife, 90 
•Odikle,’ 180 
Odin, 222 

Oficina Arbuteana, 245 ^ , 

Ogleby, lord, in Colman’s * 

Marriage, 90 r * * 

O’Halloran, Sylvester, lyjtroduetion to 
the,,. history and antiquities of Ire^ 
land, 503 • 

Okeh%mpton, 114 r * 

Old English, 184, 228 « 

Old English Ballads, 233 

Old English gospels, 228 • 

poetx 7 , 224 

Old Tom of Bedlam, 233 \ 

Oldbuok, Jonathan, in "^he A^Hqdary, 


OldOeld, Anne, 21 

Joshua, 886 | 

Oldham, John, 169 » • 

Oldmixon, John, 279 
Oldys, William, Dissertation oft Pam- 
phlets, 166 

Oliver, Fieldih^s tutor,* 20 
Ollyffe, John, 874 
Olympus, 237 
Omar Khayyam, 144 
Onslow, Arthur, 94, 244 
George, 401 

Orestes, 106, 249 ^ 

Orford, Margaret, counteib ofl 246 

Sir Robert Walpole, Ist earl of, 

71, 84, 94, 114, 116, 243, 246, 249, 
252, 256, 299, 868, 389 

Robert Walpole, 2nd earl of, 246 

George Walpole, 3rd earl of, 245, 

246 

Horatio Walpole, 4th earl of. 

Walpole 

Orgilio, in Johnson’s London, 169 
Orkborne, Dr, in Burney’s CamiUa, 65 
Orme, Robert (1728-1801), History of the 
Military Transactions... in Indos tan, 293 
Orpheus, 114 

Osborne, George, in Vanity Fair, 34 

Thomas, 166 

Oscar, 231 

Ossian, 66, 130, 137, 182, 222, 227 ff., 232. 

284, 487 ff. See, also, under Macpherson 
Ossory, lady. Upper Ossory, ciun- 
tess of 

Oswald, musician, 128 

James (1716-1769), An Appeal to 

Common Sense, 348 
Oswestry academy, 386 
Othello, in Shakespeare’s play, 73 
Otho, in Gray’s Agrippina, 119 
O’Trigger, Sir Lucius, in Sheridan’s 
Rivals, 90 
Ottery academy, 384 
Otway, Thomas, 67, 73, 86, 87 ; The 
Orphan, 74 
Ovid, 197, 218 
Owen, James, 386 

John, 377 

Oxenstiema, count, 223 
Oxford, 112, 114, 136, 159, 18% lOff*, 
205, 238, 241, 268, 270, 294, 801, 
809, 335, 356, 367, 362 ff., 378 
ah' S ouls college, 139, 275 
Balliol college, 335 
Bodleian library, 167, 191, 193, 281 
Christ Church, 113, 117, 351 ff., 364 
Corpus Christi college, 139 
Lincoln college, 364, 366, 378 
Magdalen college, 300 
Merton college, 241 
New college, 109, 139, 270 
Pembroke college, 149, 168, 159, 2S8, 
271, 276 

Trinity college, 288 « ^ 

University College, 112 
University fress, 228, 225 
Worcester college, 460 • 




Oxford ^usagt, Th€y S88 • 

Oxford, 'Boheii Harley, lei earl of, 380, 
886 * 

— ^ Edward Harley, 3ad earl of; 166, 
262 

Oxfordahire, 865 

# 

Packingtos, Warwickshire, 118 
Padua, 200 

Paine, Thomas, 59, 808 
Palemon, in Thomson’s Autumn^ 104 
Paley, William (1743-1805), 844 
Horae Paulinae^ 846, 847 
NafhraA Theology, 346, 847 
Principlee of Moral and Political 
PhUoiophy, 346 

Fteir of the Evideneee of Christianity, 
846, 347 

Palladian architecture, 110 
Pallas, Ireland, 195 
^allasmore, Ireland, 195 
Palmer, Samuel (d. 1724), 886 ; yindica» 
tion, 874 

Palto^, Bobert (1697-1767). 424 
Pamela, hi Bichardson’s novel, 2, 4, 14, 
15, 24 

Pamela's Conduct in High Life, 6 
Paoli, Pascal, 190 

Paris, 88, 91, 118, 119, 218, 248. 250, 
284, 303, 304, 307, 823, 824, 335, 
895; Bastille, 38. 251; Hotel de 
Camavolet, 248 ; Scottish college, 
^5 ^ 

peace of, 391 ^ 

Parisian stage, 79 

Parkes, Joseph, Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Francis, 400, 401 
Parmegiano, II, 130 
Parry, John, 130 
Parsons, Samuel, 884 
Particular Baptist fund, 887 
Partridge, in Fielding’s Tom Jones, 81, 
89 

Pavillard, Calvinist minister, 301 
Payne, John, 885 

Thomas, 385 

Pearson, John, 357 

Peacock, Nathaniel, in Smollett’s History 
of an A tom, 42 
•Pe^, the, Derbyshire, 131 
Peard^, George, 138 
Peasenhall, 378 ^ 

Peckham, 201, 2(b 

Peele, George, The Turkish Mahomet, 
161 

Peirce, James, 379 
Pelham, Henry, 388 
Penlez, Bosavem, 88 
Penn, William, 877 

•Pennant, Thomas (1726-1796), 270; 
British Zoology, 269; Tour in Scot- 
land, 182 

Percy Memoir, 209 

Percy, Thomas* (1729-1811), 155, 170, 
<957201, 204, 215, 2|0, 278 
Con^laint of Harold, 224 
Dying Ode^f Ragnar Lodbrog, 328 
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Henrietta Howard, countess of, 257 

Sulby academy, 387 ^ * 

Stilly, Mazimilien de Bethune, duo de, 
Miimires, 135 

Supporters of the Bill of Rights, The, 
401 

Surface, Gbarles, in Sheridan’s School 
for Scandal, 90 

Joseph, in Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal, 75 

‘Surrey, Another Freeholder of,’ 401 
Sorteee, Bobert Smith, Handley Cross* 
111 

Susannah, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 

50 » 

Suspirius, in The Rambler, 172f 
Sussex, 312, 898 
Sutton, Torkstire, 47 
Swavesey, Gambridgeshire,e280 
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Sweden, 198 • 

Swift, Jonathan, 14, 80, 27, 140, 186, 
19§, 20af 214, 816; OuUivif*$ Travels, 
48, 84;^rtt;tf of a Tut, 853 
SwinbdAia, Algernon Charles, 162 ; 
Meuque of Queen Bersabe, 217 
^ Swinhoe, Gilbeft, Unhafpy Fait Irene, 
161 

Swiss liberty, 303 

Switoerland, 184, 200, 201, 205, 866 
Sydenham, Thomas, 164 
Synge, Edward, 199 
Syracuse, 135 

Tacitus, 120, 197 

Taine, H. A., Hietoire de la Literature 
Anglaise, 816 
Talbot, Catharine, 171 

Sir Charles, 94, 95 

Tallents, Francis, 386 
iTasso, 234, 241 ; Jeruealem Delivered, 
127 

Taunton academy, 386 
Tay,^ver, 274 

Taylor, quack oculist, in Foote’s drama, 
88 

Abraham, 384 

Henry (1711-1785), Thoughts on... 

the Grand Apostacy, 309 

Jeremy, 360, 364, 366; Liberty of 

Propheeging, 372 

John (1694-1761), 885. 409; Defence 

0 f the Common of Chrhtiaru, 380; 
Scripture doctrhW of Original Sin, 
380 

Nathaniel, 385 

Teazle, Lady, in Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal, ^0 

Tedraan, Mr, in Fanny Burney’s IFan- 
derer, 65 
Telemachus, 134 
Temple, lady, 410 

Kichard Temple Grenville, earl, 

402, 409, 410 

Sir William (1628-1699), 221, 224, 

238; Of Heroic Virtue, \ Of Poetry, 
222 

William Johnson, 193 

Tenison, Thomas, 353 
•Tennyson, Alfred, lord, 143, 152, 220 
Terence, 91 ; Adelphi, 90 
Test, The, 389, JJ90 
Test act, 374 
Teutonic languages, 223 

tribes, 313 

Tewkesbury academy, 386 
Texte, Joseph, 16 
Thackeray, W. M., 45, 120, 154 
Barry Lyndon, 44 
* Denis Duval, 39 

Lectures on English Humourists, 63 
^endennis, 44 ^ 

Roundabout fapers, 204 
Thamdhb river, 102 
T^bald, Lewis, 440 # 

Theodore, in Walpole’s OkstU of Otranto, 
61 a 


Third collectioH of Tracts, 878 
Thomas, Samuel, 386 
Thomson, James (1700-1748), 73. 93 If. 
(main entry), 112 ff., 147, 149, 162, 
188, 280, 274, 369 
Agamemnon, 108 
Alfred, 107 ff. 

diittimn, 94, 99 ff., 103, 104 
Britannia, 94, 104 

Castle of Indolence, 95. 98, 100, 103, 
105 ff., 114, 148, 235 
Coriulanus, 96, 108, 114 
Edward and FAconora, 108 
Hymn, A, 103 

Liberty, 94. 95, 104, ia5, 128 
Poem sacred to the Memory of Sir Isaac 
Newton, 94 

Return from the Fojr-Chace, 101 
Rule, Britannia, 109 
Seasons, 93 ff., 109, 110, 112. l2o, 145, 
148 

Sopliotiisba, 94. 108 
Spring, 91, 96, 9h ff,, 128, 273 
Summer, 94, 96, 99 ff.. 103, 104 
T finer ed and Sigismuntia, lOH 
innter, 94, 96. 99 ff. 

Thomson, William (1746-1817), 291 

Orpheus Caledonius, 233 

Thor, 287 

Thornhill, Squire, in The Vicar of H ake- 
held, 209 

Thornton, Bonncll, 429 
Thorowgood, in Lillo's George Barnwell, 
74, 75 

Thralo, Henry, 186 

Thrale, Mrs. See I’iozzi, Hosier liynch 
Thrales, the. IHI, IH2 
Thrasher, justic**, in Fielding’s Amelia, 
21, 29 

Thucydides, 135 

Thurloe Paper i^, 294 

Thurlow, Edward Thurlow, lord, 30<t 

Tiberius, emperor, 320 

Tickell, lUchard (1751-1793), 43 h 

ThomaH, 137 

Tilghman, Kichard, 409 
Tillemont, Louis S. le N. dc, 292, 308 ; 
Histnire des Kmpercurs, 314 ; Mhmiires 
FJcclesiustitjues, 314 

Tillotson, John, 353, 854, 359. 360, 379 
Timothy, (iilbeit White's toilois.-, 270 
Tiniern abbey, 134 
Titus, emperor, 303 
Tiverton eicademy, 387 
■foby, iwicfb, in Sterne’s Tristram Sluiudy, 
25, . 

Todd, Henrv John, 239 

Tdleration At, 373, 376, 378. 380, 382 

*Ty)mmy Lucretius,’ 122 

•foMi William, 385 ^ • 

To^on,* Jacob, 180 

Tooke, John Horne (1736-1812), 402; 

Diversions of Parley, 401, 405 
Toplady, Augustus Montagu (1740-1778), 
. 365 : An old Fia tarred and feathered, 
^1167; Historic Proof, 367; ‘Bock of 
^ A,^'36f 
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Torfaeiis^ Thermoda8» 225 

Tor-latba, 229 

Tpecar, 229 

Totnes, 852 

Toulouse, 335 

Tove}^ D. C., 103 

Towgood, Matthew, 3S5, 887 

Miohaijah (1700-1792). 874, 884, 

887 ; The DUeenting Qentleman*$ 
Answer, 875 

Townley, James (1714^1778), 482, 488; 
False Concord, 90; High Life below 
Stairs, 88 

Townsbend, Cbarles, 899 
Towwouse, Mrs, in Fielding’s Joseph 
Andrews, 26 

Toynbee, Mrs Paget, 247, 248, 250, 251, 
284 

Travis, Georgsi^ (1741-1 797), 810; Letters 
to Edward Gibbon, 809 
Trelawny, Sir Jonathan, 852 
Trent, in Fielding's Amelia, 83 
Treveooa, 866 

Trim, corporal, in Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, 50, 55 

Trinitarianism, 870 

Trinket, lord, in Colman’s Jealous Wife, 
89, 90 

Trowbridge academy, 867 
True Patriot, The, 28, 29 
Trueman, in Lillo’s George Barnwell, 74t, 
75 

Trulliber, parson, in Fielding’s Joseph 
Andrews, 20, 26 

Trunnion, commodore, in Smollett’s 
Peregrine Pickle, 38, 41, 48, 50 

Grissle, in Smollett’s Peregrine 

Pickle, 88 

Tschudi, ^gidius, 804 
Tubney academy, 887 
Tucker, Abraham (1705-1774), 846; Free- 
will. Foreknowledge and Fate, 343 ; 
Light of Nature pursued, 848; Man 
in Quest of Himself, 343 
Tudor period, 40, 283, 284 
Tunbridge, 207 
‘Turbulent, Mr,’ 254 
Turgot, Anne-R.-J., Reflexions, 836 
Turin, 828 

Turner, G. L., Original Records, 384 
Tweed, river, 110 
Twickenham, 360 
‘Twiteher, Jemmy,’ 897 
Tydd St Giles, 377 ^ 

Tyrold, Sir Hugh, in Burney^ QandlUh, 

- 1 > 

Tyrwhitt, Thomas (1730-i786), 2(1 ; Es- 
say on the Language.,, of Chaucer, 241 ; 
Introductory Discourse to the Canterbury 
JaUs, 241 ^ , 

Tytler, ^William (1711-1792), lHquir§ as 
to the Evidence... against Mary Queen 
of Scots, 288 ^ 

Universal Chronicle, or Weekly GaMCtte, 
178 * . 

Universal Visiter, The, 177; 188 •. ^ 


Upheaving of iBlfred, The,’ 219 
l^per OsBoiy, eountess of, 247 fl., 255 
Upsala, 135 i 

Urban, Sylvanus, 162 ^ * 

Urfd, Honord d’, 14 •• 

'Usagers,’ the, ^6 
Utreohl% 191 • # 


Valhalla, 222 

Van Mildert, William, 859 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, 67, 92, 211 
Veal, Edward, 385 

Veale, captain, in Fielding’s Voyage to 
Lisbon, 35 ^ ^ 

Venice, 119, 274 
Venn, Henry, 365 
Venustulus, in The Rambler, 172 
VergU, 102, 114, 117,^ 305; Aeneid, 231; 
Georgies,^ 96, 104, 196; O fortunatos 
nimium. 111 

Vernon, Edward, admiral, 86 § 

Vertot, Aubert de, 319 
Vertue, George, 253 
Vesey, Agmondesham, 261, 264 . 

— ^ Elizabeth, 261, 264 * 

‘Veteran* (Junius), 405 
Victorian period, 142 
Vienna, 823 
Vigo, 291 

Vincent, Thomas, 886 
Vinegar family, in The Champion, 23 
Virginia, America, 270 
Viry, comtesse de,^26 ^ 

Volpone, in Jonsom play, 50 
Voltaire, F. M. A. de, 41. 68, 69, 71. 79, 
83, 86 ff., 134, 135, 190, 202, 204, 210, 
279, 285, 287, 288, 308, 308, 439 
Almida, 86 
Alsira, 82 
Brutus, 82 
Candide, 49 
Acossaise, V, 86, 429 
Histoire de Charles XII, 288 
Indiscret, V, 86 
Lettres Anglaises, 169 
Mahomet, 81 
Merope, 82, 86 
Nanine, 17 
Orestes, 86 

Semiramis, 86 • 

Zaire, 81, 82, 118 / 

Zobeide, 86 

Wadsworth, head of Attercliffe academy, 
386 

Wagner, Wilhelm Richard, Lohengrin, 
*227 ; Tannh&user, 227 
Wagstaffe, Thomas (1645-1712), Vindi- 
cation, 355 ; Defence of the Vindication, 
855 « 

Thomas (1692-1770), 355 

Wake, William (1657-1737), 353, 354« 
Wakedeld, Gilbert, 885 
Waldegrave, Timothy, 385 ^ 

Wales, 115. 182, 277, 394 
WaUer, A. B.,»4 
Edmund, 226 
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head of Bristol aoademj, 387^ 
John (1616-1703), Doctrine of 
the Bleefd Trinity^ 378 • 

Walphle, ffiorafio, 4th earl of Orford 
(1W7-1797), 47, 60 ff., 87, 116, 118, 
119, 123, 126, 127, 133, 136, 216, 237, 
242 ff. (ma^ entry)% 256, 239, 260, 
262, 268, 272, 285, 316, 362, 399. 400 
^dee Walpoliana^ 2o3 
Anecdotee of Painting ^ 135, ^3, 254 
CastU of Otranto, 60, 61, 227, 234, 264 
Catalogue of the Royal and NiAfle 
Authors, 184, 253 
Coffespgnd^e, 253 
Description of the Villa, 245 
Essay on Gardening, 250 
Historic Doubts on Richard III, 131, 
135, 250, 254, 291, 305 
Last Journals, 295 
Letters, 284, 291. 292 

% to George Montagu, 247 

to Mann, 251 

Miscellaneous Antiquities, 131 
— — Letters, 247 
Prwate Correspondence, 247 
Mysterious Mother, The, 254, 256 
Short Notes of My Life, 262, 291 
Works, 247 

Sir Robert. See Orford, fir«t earl of 

Walton, Izaak, Lives, 193 
WarburtoM, R. E. E., 110 


S6* 

//, 291; HUtory of Philip ItJ, 

Watts. Isaac (1674-1748), 166, 188. 274, 
374, 381, 886; Essay on Civil Power, 
375; Humble attempt, 875 
Watts-Dimton, Theodore, 236 
Weaver, John, The Loves of Mars and 
Venue, 70 

Welsh academy system, 387 

mountains, 101 

— Charles. Life of John Newhery, 
210, 482 
Welwyn, 189 
Wenck, F. A. W., 304 
Werner, Friedrich L. Z., 80 
Werther, 134, 227, 229 
Wesley. Charles (1707-17H8),364, 365, HtiO 

John 11703-1791). 1, 69, 350. 36311. ; 

Jourftah, 868, 369 • 

Samuel (1662-1785), 374. 385, 886 

West Indies, 36, 892 

Gilbert. 114; The histitution of 

the Order of the Garter, 433 

Richard. 117. 118, 120ff., 124, 1.32, 

243.251 

WeKierii isles of Scrotland. 281 

Mrs, ill ]'icldinf'’K Tom Jones, 22 

squire, in Ftolilin^’H Tom Jones, 22, 

89, 206 

Bopliia, in Ficlding^H Tom Jones, 

28, 33, 34, 80 


Wfdun, 

Widlis, 


William a«»»-1779), 167, 180, 276. 

305, 396; Alliance between Church and 
Istatf, 375 ^ 

Ward, Sir A. W., 80. 350 
Wardlaw, Elizabeth, lady, JIardyknutc, 
226 

Ware, Sir James, 293 
Warren, Matthew, 386 
Warrint^ton acaderav, B85 
Warton, Joseph (1722-1800), 126, 164, 
224, 238, 239, 240-1 (main entry); 
Essay on Pope, 240 

Thomas, the elder (16887-1745), 

223, 226 ff. 

Thomas, the younger (1728-1790), 

137, 184, 186, 224, 233, 238 IT. (main 
entry) 

History of English Poetry, 239 
• Pleasures oj Melancholy, 125 
Pdtms, 239 
Triumph of Isis, 136 
Verses on Sir Jbshua Reynoldses painted 
window, 239 

Warwickshire, 112, 113, 271 ff., 276, 276, 
278, 385 
Waterford, 257 

Waterland, Daniel (1683-1740), 354, 368, 
369; Review of the Doctrine of the 
I Eucharist, 360; Vindication of ChrisVs 
IHvinity, 359 

Watson, James, Choice Collection, 226 
J. S., Life of Parson, 317 

^chard 11737-1816), Apology for 

ffhristianity, 308; Aj^logy for the 
BibU, 308 5 

RobeiJ (17S07-1781), History of 


Westmeatli. 106 
Westminster aMHumbly, 373 
Westminster Magazine, 92 
WeHtmorlHtid. 386 
Weston Fa veil, 365 

Weymouth, Thomas Thynnc, 3rd vis- 
count (1st niiirquiH of Ruth), 306 
Whalley, JVtei (1722 1701). 505 
Wharlon, ThoiuaH, 117, 122, 128, 127, 
131, 133, 135 

Whaleley, Thoiims (d. 1772), 390 
Whirlcr, Jack, in JohriHoii’s Idler, 17H 
Whistler, Antlioriy, 271 il, ; The Shuttle- 
cock, 272 

Whiston, William (1067-17621. 877; 
Historical Preface, 370; Primitive 
ChrUtia ni tif, 370 
Whitaker, Jolin (1735-1808) 

Course of Ilunnibal over the Alps, 320 
Genuhie History of the iiritons, 320 
Gibbon's History . . . reviewed, 310 
History of Manchester, 310, 320 
Whitchu);c}j, 272, 387 
White. Gfcert (1720-1793). 260 ff. ; Natu- 
ral mtstory of Selborne, 2G9; Natural- 
isVsXalend/h, 270 

-V — io\m,eThree iMters to a Gentle- 
man, 375 

— Joseph (1745-1814), Bamp^sn jpe- 
• tares, ^09 • 

Whiteffcld, George (1714-1770), 88. 276, 
363 ff. 

Whitdhcad. Paul (1710-1774), 525 

WUliam (1716-1785); Creuea, 

^fiueen of Athens, 86; Roman Father, 
86^ Jiehodt for Lovers, 86 
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Wbitlodi, 3<Am, 887 
Whitman, Walt, 148, 888 V 

Wiokena, William, 886 
Wickham Brook academy, 387 
^ Wieland, Christoph Martin, ^9; Clemen- 
tina della Poretta, 18 
Wight, isle of, 252 
Wilberforoe, William,' 282, 269 
WU^ Jonathan, in Fielding’s Joninin 
mid, 27, 89 

Wild, Mrs Jonathan, in Fi6ldi|]g*8 Jong^- 
than Wild, 28 , 

Wildfer, Theaker, 198 - , 

Wilkes, John (1727-1797), 190, 2^, 890 fL* 
(main entry), 399, 401, 402,^04, 406; 
Eeeay on Woman, 897; The North 
Briton, 261 * i 

Wilks, Robert, 21 > 

William 1, king of EngUnd, 110 - 

Ill, king of England, 295, 866, 878i 

389 K* 

Williams, Anna (1706-178%), 187, 468; 
Misdellaniee, 168 

Daniel (16439-1716). 387 ; Def^e, 

377; Ooapel Truth, 377; peace with 
Truth, 877 

— Zaohariah, 468 ; Account of an 
.Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at 
Sea, 176%, 

Willington, James, 208 
Wilmot, in Lillo’s Fat^ Curiosity, 77, 78 
Wilson, Mr, in ^Fielding’s Joseph An- 
drews, 30 

— Thomas (1663-1755), 851,. 868; 
Maxims, 369; Parochialim, 359; Satrd 
/VivalOj^859 

Wimble, Will, in'T/is SpdsudS/f^ 199'’ 
Winchester, 109, 132, 139, 224', 286, 966,. 

: downs, 808 r 

Winch ilsea, Anne, oountess of, 146 
Windham, Joseph, 260, 261 "" 

Windsor, 111, 824, 238, 260, 360 
Wiuwood, Sir Italnh, 604 . 

Wisbech, 377 

Woffington, Margaret, 87 - c 
Wolsey, Thomas, 169 
Woodiall, Henry Sampson (1739-1805)t 
400, 401, 407, 408 
Woodford Bridge, Essex, 386 
Wdadhouse, John, 386 
Woolston, Thomas, 358 


Woodswd, Henry, 212 
WoolD Johru 'Memoirs of Warton, 164 
Woromrtershire, 118, 149 , 

Wordiworth. WilUam, 126, 131^145v 186, 
217, 28ff ' 

ComMd after a journey across the 
^ sSlMUm^ias^ 102 
Essay, 9t.:* ' ^ 

Peter BSl,%69 
' Tinim:^hbey, 102 
Wtnid:9hi, m, 173, 253 
WbrmuiB, Olans, 223, 238; Literatura 

Woty, William, 183 
Wyatt, Sir Thomps, 131 ‘ 

Wycherley, WUHaniy 67, 89 
Wye* river, 134, 277 
Wyanstay^ 115 
r ' 

Yalden, Thomas, 188 

Xates, Mary Ann, 264 

Yoriek, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 60 

York, 47, 860, 862 

Yorkshire; 47, 101, .181, 262, 885, 386 

United oolite, 385 

Yorkshire Tragedy* A, 7H 
Young, Edward (1683-1765J, 1, 138 ff. 
(matn entry), 156, 183 
Brothers, The, 140 
Busiris, 73, 83, 139 
Complaint {The), or Night Thoughts, 
' See Night Thoughts 
Imperium Pelagi, 140, 141 
dtdb, 139, 142 
Laet Day, The, 142 
Usetters to Tickell, 139 
Nigla Thoughts, 124, 141 fi., 147 
deean, 140, 141 
Besianation, 140, 142 
fRevenge, The, 73, 139 
« Universal Passion, The, 139, 140, 142 
Young, Elizabeth, 95 
— r— John, A Criticism on the Elegy 
written in d Country Churchyard, 188 

: William, 25' 

Tuste, 289 

. .♦r 

Zanga, in Young’s The Revenge, 73 
^iZinaendorf, Nicolaus Ludwig, count von, 
850, 364 

Zoueh, Henry, 252 t 
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